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PEEFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 
— ♦ — 

The  object  in  writing  the  present  work  has  been  to  produce 
a  book  which  should  be  literally  a  manual  in  point  of  size,  and 
yet  should  include  all  that  is  likely  to  be  required  by  students 
or  practitioners. 

In  order  to  save  as  much  space  as  possible,  T  have  omitted 
any  general  description  of  the  anatomy  of  tlije  female  sexual 
organs  or  of  the  development  of  the  embryo.  These  subjects 
belong  more  properly  to  works  on  Anatomy  and  Embryology 
respectively,  but  they  occupy  no  inconsiderable  space  in  most 
text-books  of  Midwifery.  As  regards  anatomy,  I  have  included 
only  those  points  about  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  as  a  whole 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  midwifery.  As  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum,  I  have  included  only  what  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  formation  of  the  placenta  and  the  foetal  mem- 
branes may  be  understood. 

On  most  practical  subjects  the  teaching  of  this  book  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  that  generally  adopted  by  British  autho- 
rities. On  a  few  points,  I  have  ventured  to  give  recommenda- 
tions differing  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  especially  the  choice  of  leg  to  seize  in  version 
for  shoulder  presentation  ;  the  application  of  a  noose  to  the 
prolapsed  arm  ;  the  use  of  a  serrated  hook  for  decapitation  ; 
the  use  of  the  vectis  in  protracted  labour  with  an  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  position  of  the  vertex  ;  and  the  use,  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances  only,  of  an  oscillatory  movement 
in  extracting  with  forceps.    The  last  practice  is,  by  most 
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authors,  either  recommended  as  a  general  rule,  or  altogether 
denounced. 

On  some  theoretical  points  also,  the  mode  of  explanation  will 
be  found  to  be  original.  Among  these  are  the  mode  of  demon- 
strating how  flexion  of  the  foetal  head  is  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  girdle  of  contact  (Fig.  84,  p.  177)  ;  the  account 
of  the  opposite  modes,  as  regards  flexion  and  extension,  in 
which  the  foetal  head  may  pass  the  brim  of  a  flattened  pelvis  ; 
the  proof  that  correct  axis  traction  may  be  exercised  by  ordinary 
long-curved  forceps  (Fig.  222,  p.  632)  ;  the  account  of  the 
leverage  action  of  forceps  ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  lateral 
obliquity  of  the  foetal  head. 

The  section  of  the  pelvis,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  brim, 
and  passing  through  its  points  of  support  on  the  heads  of  the 
femora  (Fig.  13,  p.  12),  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto 
figured  in  Obstetric  works.  It  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  best 
means  of  studying  the  effects  of  the  body-weight,  and  the  reac- 
tions to  the  body-weight,  on  the  shape  of  the  brim,  both  in 
normal  and  deformed  pelves.  For  it  is  only  the  components 
of  the  various  forces  resolved  in  the  plane  of  the  brim,  or 
parallel  to  that  plane,  which  directly  influence  the  shape  of  the 
brim,  or  of  parallel  sections  of  the  pelvis. 

In  the  account  of  the  mechanism  of  labour,  both  in  the 
normal  and  flattened  pelvis,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
description  of  the  subsidiary  movements  of  the  foetal  head  and 
their  causation  as  simple  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mechanically  and  geometrically  sound.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  different  forms  of 
distorted  pelvis  ;  and  also  to  the  changes  in  the  normal  pelvis 
during  the  advance  from  infancy  to  maturity,  since  a  correct 
interpretation  of  these  goes  far  towards  explaining  the  produc- 
tion of  all  deformities.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  all  the  impor- 
tant peculiarities  of  shape  in  all  the  different  forms  of  pelvis  may 
be  explained  by  the  modified  action  of  a  few  simple  mechanical 
influences  which  act  upon  all  pelves,  whether  normal  or  de- 
formed. I  have  adopted  a  classification  of  deformed  pelves 
different  from  that  usually  followed,  and  have  divided  the 
various  kinds  of  defor.nity,  not  according  to  their  causation 
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but  according  to  the  shape  of  the  pelvis.  In  this  way,  those 
forms  of  pelvis  which  are  similar  in  their  obstetric  relations  are 
grouped  together. 

In  matters  calling  for  statistical  evidence  I  have  frequently 
quoted  fi-om  the  records  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity.  These  records  contain  a  large  amount  of  material, 
since  they  have  been  kept  ever  since  the  year  1833,  and,  of 
late  years,  the  number  of  deliveries  attended  yearly  has  exceeded 
2,-000.  The  remarkably  favourable  results  both  to  mothers 
and  children  obtamed  by  the  high  forceps  operation  in  con- 
tracted pelves  (see  p.  545),  appear  to  be  specially  worthy  of 
note,  since  by  many  Continental  and  American  authorities 
this  operation  is  regarded  as  being,  under  these  circumstances, 
much  more  dangerous  than  version. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  PELVIS, 


structure  adapted  for  fulfilling  manv  fn^r    ^'  . 

is  suitable  for  the  vassv^c^  nf  tL.  f  .    '  7.             internal  surface 

of  women,  the  cont^eutT  of  ?L  n  I  ^7'°^  *°      '''''  P°«t^™ 

towards  tL  peMc  outie/    R  P'^^^'^  ??^^vitate 

which  does  1"/,  the  eTse  -'^  7"''™^^'^^  "^^y^ 

structures  which  close  thp  r.!l       .  rendering  the 

imdue  yielding  Ltrpres  ure  '"  'T'''  *°           *  ^7 

formation  of  the  bony  nelv    'v  peculiarities  in  the 

Wo  the  hor  n  n  th't^^^^^^^^^  f  f  1^--  of  the  pelvis 
inajor  portion  of  the  welft  o  M 
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greater  than  that  of  the  pelvis  of  animals,  the  lower  part  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  afFord  some  measure  of  bony  support  to  the  con- 


rig.  2.— Division  between  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes. 


tained  viscera,  and  give  a  firm  attachment  to  the  muscles  and  other 
structures  which  constitute  the  pelvic  floor. 

As  in  almost  all  mammalia  the  pelvis  is  made  up  of  four  bones  ; 


THE  PELVIS  AS  A  WHOLE. 
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two  ossa  innominata,  the  sacrum,  and  the  coccyx.  Of  these,  each 
OS  innominatum  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  principal  portions, 
the  ihmn,  ischium,  and  puhes.  These  are  separated  from  each  other' 
generally  up  to  about  the  age  of  twenty,  by  atriradiate  or  Y-shaped 
piece  of  cai^ilage,  havihg  ' its  centre  at  the  acetabulum.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pelvis  proper,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  has  also  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to  certain  pelvic  deformities 
The  student  will  be  assumed  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  these 


Fig.  3.— Sacrum  and  eoooyx.  -^'^  •  4.— Section  of  sacrum 

and  coccyx. 

hones,  as  described  in  text-books  of  anatomv  nn.l  fi, 

several  ^ones,Zi:,l^tVZ^^^  °f 
t?$le  purpose.    1st.  It  allows  thTni    ^        .  '^  '^^^^^  ^ 

takes  place'  especiafly  abou    he  ^Jo  %7l  ']^-^\oVment  which 

2iid.  By  allowing  a^ertain  ^-e  "of  ^^^^V'tl'^^ 
diminishes  the  risk  of  fracture    %rd   Tfr  —  ^,       the  joints,  it 
the  jar  transmitted  to  Tl^^    runl^ -^^  ^^^g^ee 
upon  the  feet.  '  '^"'^  ^^'^^'i  ^^'om  any  concussion 

The  pelvis  is  divided  into  two  mrts  bv  nr,  • 
somewhat  approximating  towalls  a  henf^  T  ^™g^[harly  oval  ring, 
the  pelvic  hrim  or  m^.^,  LlT^the  mr  nf  t'^T'  constitutes 
deformities  most  frequently  exist  aud  i  "''^  '""''^^  ^hich 
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lias  no  direct  concern  with,  tlie  mechanism  of  parturition,  and  chiefly 
interests  the  obstetrician  by  the  fact  that,  from  varieties  in  its 


Pig.  5.— Female  pelvis,  seen  from  the  front. 

measurements,  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
true  pelvis.    The  lower  half  or  true  iwlvis,  includes  the  brim  itself 


rig.  6.— Female  pelvis,  viewed  in  tlie  axis  of  the  brim.  Antero-posterior  or  conjugate, 
transverse,  and  oblique  diameters  marked. 

and  all  the  structures  below  it.  The  parts  requiring  separate  con- 
sideration are  tlic  him  or  inlet,  the  outlet,  and  the  cavity,  or  space 
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comprised  between  inlet  and  outlet.  'jThe  brim  is  formed  by  the 
upper  margm  of  tlie  pubes  in  front,  flie  ilio-pectineal  line  of  the 
innominate  bone  on  either  side,  and  the  upper  and  anterior  margin 
and  promontory  of  the  sacrum  behind.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that,  although  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  usually  regarded  as 
iorming  part  of  the  brim,  it  generaUy,  in  the  normal  pelvis,  lies 
slightly  above  the  true  plane  of  the  brim.    Thus  the  plane  of  the 
Dnm  cuts  the  front  of  the  sacrum  in  a  line  situated  at  a  small  but 
vanable  distance  below  the  promontory  ;  and,  if  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  ig  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  curve  of  the  brim, 
that  curve  does  not  He  accurately  in  one  plane.    The  promontory 


Pig.  7.-0utlet  of  pelvis.  Antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  marked 


in  t  rrofTetJm^  bTf    ^^""^  ^  ^'-^"--^  1-^-'^ 


-^r-JdOaa^ape.  ^The  c.vitrnf  t?  ^^^^^^ 

surface  of  the  innomin4e  Ko^p/        ^^'^  ^^'^A 
and  the  muscles  Taebed  to  th'em  nt  t^'  'T'''^'^'''  ^^^^  \ 
-i°2|2Se:sW  and  has  the  tuhl    '  ^  •     '  »^^fat,is  ^ 

^^^=Mai^d  pubes  conve^;^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Bide,-lhr^rf- 

phj-sis  pubis  in  front  and  tS  margin  of  the  sym- 

the  cofcyxand  lo^^^  :fd  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
sometimes  termed  the  superior  striit  thf      .  1  ^'""^^  i« 
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tions  iu  parturition.  The  bones  of  the  female  pelvis ^re  thinner 
and  slighter,  and  the  prominences  for  muscular  attachment  less 
strongly  maj-ked.    When  'looked  at  from  the  front,  the  female 


rig.  8.— Male  pelvis,  seen  from  the  front. 


pelvis  is  seen  to  he  shallower,  wider,  and  less  funnel-shaped,  the 
outlet  being  relatively  larger  in  proportion  to  the  inlet.    As  a  con- 


Pig.  9.— Male  pelvis,  viewed  in  the  axis  of  the  brim. 


sequence,  both  the  tub^a  ischii  and  the-  acetabula  are  much  further 
apart.  The  latter  drcumstance  causes  the  woman  to  have  a  more 
unduiatory  or  side-to-side  movement  in  walking  than  man.  The 
iliac  fosste  are  also  more  widely  spread  out  and  thus  give  the 


INCLINATION  OF  THE  PELVIS. 


grejiter_j3readth  across  the  hip3_tQ_jyoman's  figure.    A  marked 
difference  is  the  greaterjwidtlLofthe_2uMc  arch,  which  in  women  is  ^ 
iisually  greatei^ than  a__ngM  angle,  on  the  average  ahout  95°;  in\^,  j 
m^  less  than  a  right  angle,  on  the  average  about  J 5°.    The  depth  ^ 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  much  less  in  woman,  and  the  sacrum  i^j^ 
also  less  deep  as  well  as  broader.    The  obtiirator^fqramina  are  mor^^f 
triangular,  and  their  vertical  diameter  less  in  proportion.  The 
dimensions  of  the  brim  are  manifestly  larger,  and  more  especially 
the  magnitude  of  the  transverse  in  proportion  to  the  antero- 
posterior diameter.    Looked  at  from  below,  the  greatex^aize  of 
the  outlet  of  the  female  pelvis  is  still  more  manifest  than  that  of 
the  inlet.  "~ —  ^ 

These  pecuHarities  in  the  female  pelvis  are  connected  with  the 
presejice  mat.of  the  female  genital  organs,  and  the  larger  space 
which  they  occupy.    In  cases  in  which  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are 
imperfectly  developed,  the  pelvis  is  not  unfrequently  small,  and 
conversely,  m  cases  of  double  uterus, 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
has  been  found  unusually  large.  There 
is  considerable  variety  in  different  in- 
dividuals in  the  degree  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  female  pelvis, 
especially  the  large  size  of  the  hrim^ 
associated  with  great  length  of  the 
transverse  compared  to  the  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter,  are  developed.  There 

are  also  differences  between  different 

races.    In  the  most  intellectual  racei 

the  pelvis  is  most  fully  developed  iA 

area,  a  difference  which  must  be  asso-' 

ciated  with  the  greater  size  of  the 

children's  heads.    The  development  is 

greatest  in  the  Circassian  race,  and 

affects  especially  the  transverse  diame- 
ter.   In  the  more  savage  races,  on 

the  contrary,  such  as  Negroes,  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Australia,, 
Aborigines,  not  only  is  the  size  somewhat  less  but  thp  I.  i  ^ 
l~na,  from  relative  smallnels'S  te^r^Lt sf  Tame^ 

than  th'e  trfnsvr  \oTZ''^^^^  ^'^''^ 

also  generally  not  so  great.       ^'  ^'''^  i« 

Inclination  of  the  Pelvici     Tf  ^rr.c  f  i 


Kg.  10.--Pelvis  of  a  large  monkey. 
(After  Humphry.) 
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inclined  to  tlie  liorizon,  that  is,  that  it  was  nearly  in  the  position 
which  it  assiunes  when  the  dry  pelvis  is  placed  upon  a  table,  resting 
npon  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  ihe  tubera  ischii.  A  trace  of  this 
error  stUl  remains  in  the  term  horizontal  ramus,  applied  to  the 
lipper  ramus  of  ~the  pubes,  whereas  in  the  upright  position  of  the 
man  or  woman,  this  ramus  is  ia  reality  more  nearly  vertical  than 


Kb  11  — Antero-posteiior  seotion  of  pelvis. 
A  u  Horizon  "Vertical  Imo. 

A  D  1.  Angle  of 'inclination  of  pelvic  brim  to  liorizon,  equal  to  60°. 
B  F.  A^s  of  pelvic  brim.  ^      Mad-plane  of  pelvic  cavity. 

N.  Pi-ojection  on  plane  of  section  of  apex  of  isolnal  spme^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

horizontal.  It  was  first  shown  by  Naegele  that  the  plane  of  the 
brim,  in  the  erect  position,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  vertical 
than 'the  horizontal,  and  he  estimated  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  horizon  at  60°  or  more.  Accorduig  to  the  observations  of 
Meyer,  'it  varies,'''accor(Ting  to  the  position  of  the  thighs,  from  45° 
to  100°,  and  in  the  usual  erect  posture,  is  on  an  average  54-5°. 
Taking  the  angle  at  60°,  it  follows  tliat  the  height  of  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  above  the  top  of  the  pubes  is,  on  the  average, 
a.hput.3iinches.  A  line  passing  horizontally  backwards  through  the 
top'of  the  pubes  passes  below  the  tip  of  the  sacrum,  and  intersects 
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the  coccyx.  ^  The  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  above  the  level  of  the  apex 
of  the  pubic  arch,  and  a  line  joining  tli^e  two  points  mltgS'  aii" 
angle  of  about  10°  with  the  horizon. 

In  the  upright  position  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  passes  through  a  point  a  little  behind  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the 
line  c  D  in  Fig  11.  For  equilibrium  to  be  maintained,  when  the 
body  IS  balanced  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
muscular  action,  this  vertical  line  must  lie  exactly,  or  almost 
exactly,  m  the  vertical  plane  through  the  points  where  theacetabula 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora.  In  TtZndhig  at  ease,  how- 
ever, the  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  slightly  diminished,  untU 
the  strong  ilio-femoral  ligaments,  or  one  of  them,  are  put  upon 
the  stretch,  and  reHeve  the  muscles  in  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  balance.    The  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  then 

acetabSr''       ^'^''''^  ^""^''^  ^^'"''^  ^^''""^ 

_   In  pregnancy,  or  when  any  abdominal  tumour  exists,  the  pelvic 

mclmation  is  diminished.    The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  in  its 

TZ'^^fT  T"^  P°i°t«  of  support  at  the 

^eads  of  the  femora,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance.  This  is 
effected,  partly,  it  is  true  by  the  woman  throwing  her  shoulders  back- 
ward, and  so  _altermg  the  curve  of  the  spine,  but  partly  also  bv 
hf  f^mor^     Th  "vt  ^o,eiU^-Vol  the' heads  o'f 

wle  wni  ,  ""^'^  t^o^^g^  ^^J  given 

angle  will  have  upon  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will 

ISZZen   r -P"'""  ^  — •    He/ce,  in 

is  i^or?  r   •    T'"^^  f'Sn^^'J,  either  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis 
s  more  dimmished  than  in  taU  women,  or,  more  frequently  the 

-synovial  rn1X.t\^t\::Z:' :^L7T''' 
small  degree  of  movement  is  prnlted     Trtr  "f.^- 
mentis  n  t,-lt,-r,r,   f  +t,     ^°  l^^^^n^i-ea.     ine  nature  of  this  move- 
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increased,  and  conversely  by  the  tilting  backward  of  its  lower 
extremity  there  is  a  slight  gain  of  space  at  the  outlet  (see  Fig.  12). 

The  centre  of  movement  is  nearer  to  the  promontory  than  to 
the  tip  of  the  sacrum.  Hence  the  tip  describes  an  arc  of  a  longer 
circle  than  the  promontory,  and  the  diameter  of  the  outlet  is  more 
affected  than  that  of  the  inlet.  It  is  estimated  by  Matthews  Duncan 
that,  by  nutation  forward  of  the  promontory,  the  conjugate  dia- 
meter of  the  inlet  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  one  or  even 
two  lines,  and  that  to  this  diminution  corresponds  an  augmentation 
of  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  probably  double  the 
amount. 

In  this  way  parturition  is  facilitated  in  a  percep)tible  degree. 
At  the  early  stage  of  labour  the  woman  is  naturally  inclined  to  be 

up  and  about,  or,  if  in 
bed,  to  lie  with  the  thighs 
extended;  and  in  these 
positions  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  is  tilted 
back,  and  the  pelvic  brim 
gains  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions. When,  however, 
the  head  is  passing  through 
the  outlet  she  instinctively 
draws  up  her  knees  and 
bends  her  body  over  them, 
while  the  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles 
draws  the  pubes  upward. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to 
tilt  the  promontory  for- 
ward and  the  lower  end 
of  the  sacrum  with  the 
coccyx  backward,  and  so 
give  increased  rooni  at  the 
outlet.  A  similar  movement  has  been  described  as  taking  place,  in 
lesser  degree,  by  the  assumption  of  a  similar  position  in  defecation.  \ 

Symphysis  I'ub^. — The  fibro-cartilage  is  thicker  .in  front  than 
behind,  and  towaKls  the  posterior  part  there  is  a  small  interspace 
lined  by  synovial  membrane. 

Sacro-Coccjiyail  Articulatmi.  —  The  sacrum  is  joined  to  the 
^^x*'by  a  small  cartUaginous  disc  like  that  uniting  the  other 
vertebrte,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  similar  disc  between  the  first 
and  second  bones  of  the  coccyx.  In  the  adult  woman  there  is 
a  synovial  membrane  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  whereby 


Fig.  12.— Nutation  of  sacniin  during  parturition. 
a  I.  Symphysis  pubis, 
c  d.  Ordinary  position  of  sacnim. 
c' d'.  Sacrum  in  its  position  of  extreme  nuta- 
tion.  The  tip  of  the  sacrum  is  carried 
backward,  so  as  to  augment  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  inferior  sti-ait. 
(After  Matthews  Duncan.) 
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a  considerable  amount  of  backward  and  forward  movement  is 
allowed. 

Changes  in  Pelvic  Joints  daring  Pregnancy. — In  preg- 
nancy the  cartilages  and  fibrous  structures  become  swollen  and 
softened,  and  tlie  synovial  cavities  extended,  so  that  the  bones  are 
separated  slightly  further,  and  the  mobility  increased.  In  some  cases 
this  process  proceeds  to  a  morbid  degree,  or  persists  too  long  after 
delivery.  "Walking  may  thus  be  painful  or  difficult  from  undue 
mobility  at  the  joints,  especially  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  some 
animals  the  changes  in  the  joints  are  of  more  importance  than  in 
woman.  Thus,  in  guinea-pigs  wide  separation  takes  place  at  the 
symphysis  pubis  in  delivery,  and  in  the  sow,  tilting  of  the  sacrum 
materially  enlarges  the  pelvic  canal. 

nCechanical  Action  of  the  Sacrnm. — A  vertical  trans- 
verse section  of  the  pelvis  through  its  points  of  support  has  the  form 
of  an  arch,  both  in  the  standing  and  the  sitting  position;  these 
points  of  support  being,  in  the  former  case,  the  acetabula,  in  the 
latter,  the  tubera  ischii.    There  is  no  mechanical  analogy,  however, 
to  an  arch  in  architecture,  for  the  opening  out  of  the  arch  is  not 
prevented  by  any  lateral  supports,  but  partly  by  the  ring  of  the 
pelvis  being  completed  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  partly  by  the 
strong  and  wide-spread  imion  of  the  ilia  with  the  sacrum.    Nor  has 
the  sacrum  any  analogy  to  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  although,  on 
account  of  its  general  resemblance  to  a  wedge,  it  was  formerly 
compared  to   one.    It  has    been  shown  by  Matthews  Duncan 
that  Its  action  is  rather  that  of  a  strong  transverse  beam,  which 
receives  the  weight  of  the  body  at  its  centre,  and  transmits  it  at  its 
extremities  to  the  iUa. 

The  weight  of  the  body  may  (by  the  parallelogram  of  forces)  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  components,  one  tending  to  force  the 
sacrum  downward  and  forward  in  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  (or 
m  the  direction  I  b  in  Fig.  11,  p.  8),  the  other  tending  to  force  it 
backward  at  right  angles  to  that  plane  (or  in  the  direction  i  j  in  the 
same  figure)  Taking  the  pelvic  inclination  at  60°,  the  latter  force 
IS  exactly  half  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  the  former  a  much  mo  e 
considerable  portion  of  it.* 

brit  of       *^,^°.^g;i,*^^^'=«^tre  of  the  sacro-iHac  joint  paraUel  to  the 
1  P-  that  the  sacrum  is  broader 

reverse  ol  such  a  wedge-shape  as  would  be  required  to  counteract 
part  of  the  weight  is  m  fact  borne  by  the  posterior  sacro-iHac 


The  exact  proportion  is  sin.  60*  or  -866. 
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ligaments  (a  h,  Fig.  13),  by  wliicli  tlie  sacrum  is,  as  it  were, 
suspended  from  the  posterior  crests  of  the  ilia.  On  looking  at  the 
section,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that,  near  the  centre  of  the  joint, 
there  is  a  space  through  which  the  general  wedge-shape  of  the 
section  of  the  sacrum  is  reversed.  In  this  way  is  formed  a  ^.ch, 
or  what  in  mechanics  is  called  a  "  bite,'^which  is  of  great  importance 
in  keeping  the  bones  in  place,    its  efficacy  is  increased  by  the 


rig.  13.— Section  of  pelvis,  parallel  to  the  biim,  passing  thiough  the  points  where  the 
pelvis  rests  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora,   a  h.  Posterior  saoro-iliao  hgament«. 

fact  that  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  slmt  inwards,  from  the 
ilia  to  the  sacrum  (a  h,  Fig,  13),  and  thus,  m  proportion  to  the 
tension  wliich  is  put  upon  them,  they  draw  the  ilia  more  strongly 
together,  and  keep  the  articiilating  surfaces  in  closer  contacL 

'  The  general  wedge-shape  of  the  sacrum  does  come  into  play  in 
preventing  its  displacement  downwards^and  backwards  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim.  The  tendency  to  separation  of  the 
ilia,  which  its  pressure  in  this  dii'ection  would  produce,  is  counter- 
acted as  before  by  the  slanting  direction  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac 
ligaments  which  draw  the  bones  more  powerfully  together  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  displacing  force. 
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Measurements  of  the  Pelvis.— The  dimensions  of  tlie 
canal  of  the  true  pelvis  may  be  estimated  by  drawing  any.  number 
of  imaginary  planes  at  different  levels,  and  ascertaining  the  diameters 
of  each  plane.    Of  these  planes  the  most  important  are — first,  the 
plaiiejof  the^brim  ;  secondly,  the  median  plane  of  the  pelvic"  cavity, 
passing  through  the  centres  of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  symphysis 
pubis ;  and  thirdly,  the  plane  of  the  outlet.    The  median  plane 
intersects  the  obturator  foramen  near  its  upper  part,  and  the  greater 
sciatic  foramen  a  little  above  its  centre,  crossing  the  ischium  above 
the  level  of  its  spine.    (See  Fig.  15,  p.  16,  and  Fig.  16,  p.  18.) 
The  plane  of  the  outlet  is  generally  regarded  as  drawn  through  the 
apex  of  the  pubic  arch  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.    Such  a  plane, 
however,  has  no  fixed  position,  but  varies  with  the  position  of  the 
coccyx  ;  and,  farther,  except  in  case  of  ank34osis  of  the  coccyx,  it 
IS  the  plane  of  outlet  of  the  fixed  bony  pelvis,  terminating  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  which  determines  the  limit  of  size 
of  the  body  which  can  pass  out.    For  the  coccyx  can  be  pressed 
backward  until  the  antero-posterior  diameter  measured  from  its  tip 
exceeds  that  measured  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  More- 
over,_  the  coccyx  being  thus  moveable,  and  virtually  endowed  with 
elasticity  m  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  'perineum  and  its 
muscles,  any  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  procuress  of 
labour  IS  comparable  rather  to  that  exercised  by  the  soft  pai  ts  of  the 
perineum  and  diifers  totally  from  the  resistance  of  the  rigid  portion 

^'?T,  'i"  ^r''^  ^PP'''^''  preferable,  with  Tyler  Smith,  to 
regard  the  plane  of  the  outlet  as  that  drawn  through  the  apex  of 
the  pubic  arch  and  the  lower  extremity  of  tFe  sacrum  (m  n,  Fia  le 
p.  18).  Such  a  plane  is.  inclined  about  16"  to  the  horizon' 
a  summg  the  inclination  of  the  pelvic  brim  to  be  60°  ^vhne  \ 
plane  drawn  through  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  inclined  o'nly  abou^ 
10  or  less,  accordmg  to  the  position  of  that  bone  ^ 
^Diameters  of  thejdvis^^^^^  plane  three  diameters  are 

generally  described,  the  antero-posterior,  the  obliqirTnd 
^ansverse  (see  Fig.  6,  p.  4).;  AtShe  brim  the  i^lZLu  l 
f  quently  applied  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  Twfme 
aken  from  that  given  to  the  smallest  diameter  of  an  ellipr  ' 
sliould  not  therefore  be  extended,  as  it  sometimes  is  to  the  o.V 
posterior  diameters  in  the  cavity  and  at  the  nnflL  ' 

ing^viththe  ilio-pectinea   eniinrce     it  J  to  L^"^"  T,? 
rirjht  oblique  diaraefer  (u  o)  is  Z^^liJ  Z,  ^ 

^^^c.  Join,  ana ^i;^  1:^:^2:^^:^^^ 
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sacro-iliac  joint.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  tlie  fact  that  some 
French  authors  have  used  the  terms  in  just  the  opposite  sense, 
naming  each  oblique  diameter  from  it  anterior  instead  of  from  its 
posterior  extremity.  Taking  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
normal  pelves,  the  following  may  be  given  as  the  standard 
measurements,  taking  the  nearest  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  avoiding 
decimals  : — ; 

Antero-posterior.       Oblique.  Transverse. 
Brim  4^  4j  5^ 

Cavity  4f  (5i)  4f 

Outlet         4i  (4|)  4i 

The  oblique  diameters  at  the  cavity  and  the  outlet  are  enclosed 
in  brackets,  as  of  comparatively  little  importance,  since  their  length 
is  uncertain,  not  being  measiired  between  bony  points. 

The  rhoraboidal  opening  presented  by  the  pelvis  including  the 
coccyx,  when  looked  at  from  below  (Fig.  7,  p.  5),  does  not  lie  in 
one  plane,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  being  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  line  joining  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  triangles,  one  side  being 
common  to  the  two,  namely,  the  transverse  diameter  between  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  the  apex  of  one  triangle  being  the  apex 
of  the  pubic  arch,  of  the  other  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

The  following  are  average  measurements : — 

Between  ischial  tuberosities   H 

Antero-posterior  measured  to  tip  of  coccyx      .        .  Sg 
This  may  be  increased  when  the  coccyx  is  pushed  ^ 

backward  in  parturition  to       .        .        •        4^  5 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  progressively 
and  considerably  diminished  in  passing  from  the  brim  towards  the 
outlet,  the  effect  of  which  is  obvious  on  looking  at  a  vertical  section 
of  the  pelvis  from  side  to  side  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
brim  (Fi"  14).  The  diminution  is  chiefly  due  to  a  slightly  marked 
line  of  elevation  running  from  the  brim  at  about  the  position  of  the 
iUo-pectineal  eminence  downward  and  backward  to  the  ischial  spine, 
at  which  point  the  transverse  diameter  is  thejmallest.  of  all  the, 
diameters  of  the  normEd^JlsMs^^ 

little  more.  On  loolS^  at  a  lateral  view  ot  tn^pelvis  from  wiWm 
n^IFTsTp:  16),. it  will  be  seen  that  this  line  divides  the  late  al 
wl  int^  an  anterior  and  posterior  part.  Before  and  ^ehmd  this 
elevated  line  afe  fwo  smooth  inclined  planes,  the  former  looking 
sightly  forward,  the  latter  slightly  backward.  These  are  the 
anterilr  and  posterior  inclined  planes  of  the  isclmm.    This  narrowmg 
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of  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  from  above  do-wn-warcls 
has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  rotations  of  the  fcetus  in  partu- 
rition ;  and  the  pressiire  of  the  inclinecTpTanes  comes  also  into  play, 
although,  by  some  authors,  an  exaggerated  importance  has  been 
attached  to  them. 

The  antero-posterior  diameter  becomes  considerably  jncreased  as 
it  is  traced  downward  from  the  brim  into  the  cavity  of  tKepelvis,  , 
but  is  dimuushed  again  rather  suddenly  when  the  inferior  strait  oe^- 
plane  of  outlet  of  the  true  rigid  pelvis  is  reached.    Beyond  this 
point  it  is  again  somewhat  increased,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the 
coccyx,  supposing  this  bone  to  be  pressed  backward  to  its  fullest 


Fig.  14.-Section  of  pelvis,  side  to  side ;  perpendicular  to  plane  of  brim. 

extent.    The  diminution  which  the  antero-posterior  diamPtPr  ..r.A 
goes  at  the  inferior  strait  does  not,  however!  al£  he  gen  re,I" 
namely,  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  the  longest  at  the  b^^  n> ' 
ob  iauein  the  cavity,-5nd  the  anterp-posteriof  at  tie  p^'  t 

c^^wM.  rotates  as  in  a  ^^^tiX^^^^ 

The  right  oblique  diameter  at  the  brim  i«   oc        i  , 
onger  than  the  left.    Two  causes  may         iute  toti.  ^ < 
first,  the  greater  use  of  the  right  leg  leading tn  «  . 
pressure  at  the  right  acetabulum  «r,l'o       ^      a  greater  inward 
ing,  in  development  of  the   eft  obwT'"?' 
acetabulum;  secondly,  a  congenll  alrmt?   v'  f^''^^"  ^* 
out  the  verteb^olSin,  iidi^te^l  = 
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of  whicli  that  column  lias  a  slight  tendency  towards  a  spiral  arrange- 
ment instead  of  being  perfectly  straight.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  right  leg  is  generally  stronger  than  the  left ;  and 
whether  it  is  not  rather  the  left  leg  which  corresponds  to  the 
right  arm  with  which  it  moves  synchronously. 

Alterations _o[  diameters  by  soft  parts. — The  diameters  as  given 
"al3'ov'6"aj'e  measure3!'lS"^e'  ^ry  jjem  and  the  presence  of  the  soft 
parts  introduces  modifications  of  some  importance,  especially  at  the 


Fig.  15.— Lateral  view  of  pelvis  from  within,  showing  the  inclined  planes  of 

the  ischium. 


pelvic  brim.  In  general  the  soft  parts  diminish  each  available 
diameter  about  ^inch,  except  when  the  uterine  wall  intervenes 
between  the  presenting  part  and  the  pelvis,  in  which  case  the 
diminution  may  be  much  greater.  At  the  brim,  however,  the  pro- 
jections of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  lessen  the  transverse 
diameter  aboutj^inch.  In  the  clothed  pelvis,  therefore,  the 
obliciue  diametePm  the  brim,  instead  of  being  smaller  than  the 
transverse,  is  about  equal  to  it. 

Other  Measurements.— Besides  the  diameters  already  given,  there 
is ■  another  whTcHTHis  considerable  practical  importance,  because  it 
can  readily  be  ascertained  in  the  living  woman.  This  is  measured 
from  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
and  is  called  the  diagonal  conjugate  (c  d),  or  sacro-subpubic  diameter 
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(e  n,  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  In  the  normal  or  slightly  contracted  pelvis 
it  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  true  conjugate, 
and  therefore  measiu-es  normally  4-90  inches.  Another  diameter 
commonly  given  is  the  sacro-cotyloid  diameter  measured  from  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  a  point  corresponding  to  the  acetabulum 
on  each  side.  It  measures  normally  3 1  inches.  The  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  is  much  deeper  posteriorly  thair  anteriorly,  the  depth  from 
the  promontory  to  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  being  3f  inches,  or  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  4j  inches,  while  the  depth  of  the  symphysis 
j)ubis  is  l|  inches. 

External  Measurements. — The  external  measurements  of  the  pelvis 
are  only  of  signiiicance  from  the  fact  that  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  varieties  in  them  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  internal 
diameters.    The  following  are  average  measurements  :  

Between  anterior-superior  spines  of  ilia  (Dist.  Sp.  II.)''^°10 
Between  widest  part  of  iUac  crests  .  (Dist.  Cr.  II.)    lOf  — 
External  conjugate  (0.  Ext.)  between  spine  of  last 
lumbar  vertebra  and  upper  part  of  symphysis 
P^^i^  71 

_  Axis  of  the  Pelvis.— By  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  is  meant  an 
unagmary  line  indicating  the  course  taken  by  the  centre  of  the 
total  head  as  it  passes  through  the  genital  canal.  This  course  not 
being  precisely  defined,  various  modes  have  been  given  for  drawing 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  the  centre  of  the  head  ^^as  supposed 
to  move  m  what  was  called  the  circle,glCarus,  a  circle  having  its 
centre  at  the  upperjjiargin  of  the  piibes,  aiod"  racHus  equal  to  half 
the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim.  But  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sacrum  is  almost  straight  in  vertical  section  so  far  as  the  junction  of 
Its  second  and  third  bones,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  pubes  is 

Z  L        fT  1  the  head,  there- 

foie,  m  the  first  part  of  its  course,  descends  almost  in  a  trai^ht 
line  as  through  a  cylinder,  untU  it  is  low  enough  for  the  ^Stt 
meet  the  resistance  of  the  curved  portion  of  the  sacr^^  Ztin. 
part  of  the  pelvic  floor.  Its  course,  therefore,  has  no  resembW 
to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  neither  does  it  resemble  a  parabola  t^ which 
It  has  been  compared,  for  the  two  arms  of  a  nirabolTfpn!-!  ?  7 
directions  parallel  to  each  other,  if  produced  f^enoth  ' 
a  hW  o  7""^  construction  for  drawing  the  pelvic  ^^is  will  give 
a  hne  clo  ely  approximating  to  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  fSal 

\  ^  ii^.  lb,  p.  18),  not  to  the  absolute  summit  of  tlie  symphysis. 
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pubis,  but  to  tlie  nearest  point  of  tke  synipliysis.  This  line  repre- 
sents tlie  smallest  diameter  through  which  the  foetus  has  to  pass  at 


aacro-subpubic  diameter. 

the  brim,  and  therefore  most  rightly  deserves  the  name  of  the  tma 
conjugate  diameter.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  obstetric  true  cOn- 
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jugate  diameter,  to  distingiush  it  from  a  line  drawn  to  the  absolute 
summit  of  the  symphysis,  as  in  Fig.  1 1  8).  The  plane  passing 
through  e  f  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure  is,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim.  Similarly,  if  m  n  be  drawn 
from  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  to  the  nearest  point  at  the  bottom  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  M  N  is  the  smallest  antero-posterior  diameter  at 
the  inferior  strait,  and  the  plane  passing  through  M  N  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  is  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  outlet. 

From  the  point  in  front  of  the  pubes  where  B  F  and  m  n  meet 
let  any  number  of  radii  be  drawn  intersecting  the  pubes  and-lhe 
sacrum,  and  let  a  line  a  b  c  be  drawn,  passiug  through  the  centres 
of  all  those  portions  of  the  radii  which  are  intercepted  between  tbe 
inner  surfaces  of  the  pubis  and  sacrum.  Tbe  line  a  b  c  will  be  the 
axis  of  the  bony  pelvis.  The  upper  half  of  it,  a  b,  will  be  almost  a 
straight  Ime,  since  the  upper  half  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum 
IS  nearly  straight.  If  k  l  be  a  radius  midway  between  e  p  and 
M  N,  the  plane  passing  through  k  l  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
figure  will  be  the  mid-plane  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  construction  may  be  completed  in  the  following  manner  for 
the  variable  portion  of  the  genital  canal.  Suppose  tbe  coccyx  to  be 
pushed  back      in  parturition,  and  the  soft  part  of  the  canal  to  be 

through  it.    The  curve  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal  wiU 
bus  be  an  arc  of  a  circle  having  its  centre  near  the  lowest 
point  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  axis  of  the  canal  of  sof 
parts,  mcludrng  the  coccyx,  wiU  be  an  arc  of  a  circle  c  b  hav  ° . 
the  same  centre  and  half  the  radius.    At  c  there  is  a  noi^t  Tr^ 
continuity  betweeir  the  axis  of  the  bony  pelvis  and  l^tTtfJSl 
of  soft  parts.    At  this  point  the  centre  of  the  head  sUghtly  chaT4 
Its  direction  of  movement  on  passing  the  inferior  strait  b.v,sf    ^  ! 
previously  been  compelled  to  Approach  neare   to  ol'^ 
coimt  of  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  antero-posterSfd  Lm^t  ' 
Axes  of  the  several  Planes  of  the  Pelvi.^  J-'meter. 
been  usual  to  regard  the  axis  of  each  plane  as  a  stfnS^M-^  i 
nt  right  angles  to  that  plane  through  /ts  "nt  e     Sufh  a  w'r" 
ever,  has  no_ practical  significance  or  use.    What  w  want  to'l  " 
IS  the  direction  in  which  the  centre  of  the  he\Tl  \ 
advancing,  when  that  centre  lies  2  any  'iven    ^      Tt'  '° 
This  clirection  WiU  be  given  if  welfiTtt  '^^  f"'  P'^™- 

tangent  to  the  curved  axis  of  Uie  pelvis  S  H  "f^f'""' 
that  plane.    This  is  the  same  Ih  ng'  s  hfsh^.rr 

thus  define,  the  axis  coincides  S  tt^^Z!:! ^^^^^^^^ 

0  2 
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to  the  plane  at  the  brim,  but  at  other  parts,  especially  towards 
the  inferior  strait,  this  is  not  precisely  so.  In  figure  16,  o  p  is 
the  axis  of  the  brim.  Q  R,  the  axis  of  the  mid-plane,  is  inclined 
only  slightly  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  on  account  of  the  slight  cur-  . 
vature  of  A  B,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvic  axis,  s  T,  the  axis  of  the 
outlet,  which  indicates  the  line  of  movement  of  the  centre  of  the 
foetal  head  as  it  approaches  the  outlet,  differs  appreciably  from  the 
straight  Kne  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  outlet,  and  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  woman. 

The  Pelvis  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.— In  infancy  the 
pelvis  is  very  small,  even  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  child,  and 


rig.  IT.-Infantile  pelvis  viewed  in  the  axis  of  the  brim. 

thus  the  organs  afterwards  contained  in  the  pelvis  are,  in  the  infant 
lar  iaUy  in  the  abdomen.    The  prominence  of  the  abdomen  noticed 
L  etiy  life  is  thus  accoimted  for.    Besides  its  smaU  size  the  pe  vis 
S  he  Lant  differs  in  shape  from  that  of  the  ^^^l^f  ^^^^^^^^ 
widelv  from  the  type  of  pelvis  seen  m  animals  (see  Fig.  1 7).  _  IheiMc 
fost  a  e  flatter  and  lest  spread  out,  more  upright,  and  then;lSIaSi 
oof-inSe  forward-.    The  maHmJistance  between  the  ihac  ci.st 
sSy  c^reater  than  that  between  the  anterior- superior  spmes.  The 
.i..  I  narrower  in  proportion  than  in  the  adult  pelvis,  itsalffi 

t.S4erse  over  the  conjugate  diameter  is  less  marked.    T l  ejdU  is  i^ 
TJl  aDed  becomii  g  smaller  towards  the  outlet  m  the  f^iHT 
f,W-8j^PgiL.Meoomi^^  the  sacruui,  in  antcro- , 

0^  lh:n?n  t^^^^^^^^  BO  tLt  ^'anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  looks 
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more  forwards  and  not  so  much  downwards.    The  transverse  con-  fQ 
cavity  of  its  anterior  surface  is  greater  than  in  the"adultj  whTle  it  Is 
les'scTeeply  sunk  hetweeh^  the  iliac  bones  in  the  direction~oI"tie 
coefeyx.""  "The  curvature  of  the  ilio-pectineal  lines  is  slighter.     The /I.' 
puBuTarch  forms  a  more  acute  angle,  and  the  tubera  ischii 'are  /  \ 
relatively- nearer  together  than  in  the  adult.    The  three  portions  of 
the  innominate  bone,  separated  by  a  triradiate  or  Y-shaped  piece  of 
cartilage,  having  its  centre  at  the  acetabulum,  are  not  imited  into  a  /'v 
soltcnone  till  about  the  twentieth  year,  an  arrangement  which 
permits  the  prolonged  enlargement  of  the  pelvis  by  growth.     It  has 
generally  been  said  that  there  is  little'br  nocIisEiiTction  between  the 
male^  and  female  pelvis  in  foetal  life  and  childhood,  but,  according  to 
Fehling's  researches,  the  distinctions  of  sex  are  manifested  much 
earlier  than  has  been  sui^poaed,  even  at  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life. 
The  special  characters  of  the  female  pelvis,  especially  its  relatively 
large  size,  are  not  however  fully  manifested  until  the  time  of  puberty 
is  drawing  near.    About  this  time  a  specially  rapid  growth  takes 
place  in  the  female,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  congenital 
deficiency  of  uterus  and  ovaries.    This  is  one  of  the  facts  which 
show  that  the  development  of  tlie  pelvis  depends  largely  upon  the 
origmal  forces  of  growth,  and  not  merely  upon  mechanical  influences 
Deyelopment  of  tlie  Pelvis.— The  changes  in  shape  which 
the  pelvis  undergoes  during  growth  are  brought  about  partly  by  the 
development  of  the  several  bones,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
mechamcal  forces.    It  is  of  special  importance  to  study  carefully  the 
action  of  these  influences  in  the  development  of  the  normal  pelvis 
lor  If  this  be  once  thoroughly  understood,  the  mode  in  which  all  the 
forms  of  distorted  pelvis  result  from  modifications  of  these  influences 
will  present  no  difiiculty.    The  chief  influence  depending  directly 
upon  development  arises  from  the  relatively  rapid  growth,  in  the 
female  sex,  of  the  wi^s  of  the  sacrum,  whereby  the  trinsverse 
diameter  gains  its  great  magiitude.   The  most  important  mechTnical 
SeZr  "  ^If^-m  of  the  body  transmitted  thro^h 

the  acnmi,  from  the  effect  of  which  the  bones  become  gradil^y 
moulds  in  the  course  of  years.  The  pressure  and  tension  of 
mi^les  and  ligaments  have  also  considerable  influence       " ' 

CTmnge,  ^n  the  .'^omm.-The  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  passes  neariy  through  the  promoXy  of  the 
sacnim  and  therefore  ^  ^  yihe  centre  of  ti  sac^^lLH 
.  .  '  ^'    '■    ™«ffe<!'  of  the  weishl  therefore  teiKfTtn 

rotate  the  promontOT.  of  the  .acrum  forwar.1  and  cwJL  ™„„  ^ 
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forces  acting  in  conjunction  is  that  the  curvature  of  the  sacrum,  in 
antero-posterior  section,  is  increased,  while  the  sacro-vertehral  angle 
becomes  more  acute,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  / 
sacrum  approaches  nearer  to  the  horizontal.    Besides  this,  each  of  the  ; 
two  components  of  the  body  weigEt,  one  acting  perpendicular  to  the 
pelvic  brim,  the  othej.  in  the  j)lane  of  thelj'mn,  has  an  effect  upon 
the  sacrum.    The^first  causes  it  to  sink  deeper  downward  and  back-  A 
ward  between  the  ilia,  so  that  the  promontory  approximates  more 
nearly  than  before  to  the  plane  of  the  brim.    (Compare  Fig.  17 
with  Fig.  6,  p.  4.)    The  second  andjla^J,'  Component  causes  it  to 
sink  slightly  towards  tliT  centre  of  thebrun,  so  that  the  posterior 
crests  of  the  ilia  ' stand'  ouTTirrtheT  behind  it.     It  also,  through 
yielding  of  the  bone,  diminishes  its  curvature  in  transverse  section, 
and  thus  flattens  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  brim  formed 
by  the  sacrumr'  (See  Fig.  18.)    This  effect  is  increased  if  the  hone 
is  unduly  soft,  as  from  rickets,  and  the  promontory  then  becomes 
an  actual^Bjyjection  inwards  into  the  brim. 

Changes  in  the  Lateral  Pelvic  It  has  been  already  explained 

that  a -main  part  of 'the  weight  of  the  body  is  suspended  from  the 
posterior  crests  of  the  ilia  by  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  (see 
pp.  11, Ti)!  Its  effect  upon  the  shape  of  the  brim  may  be  studied 
by  exa'miniug  a  section  parallel  to  the  brim,  through  the  points  of 
support  of  the  acetabula  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora,  a  section 
which  passes  also  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint 
and  its  posterior  Hgaments.     (See  Fig.  13,  p.  12,  and  Fig.  18.)  \ 

The  innominate  bone  {ade,  Fig.  18),  hinged  upon  the  sacro-ibac 
joint  (c),  forms  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  joint  c.  The 
posterior  extremity  {a)  of  the  lever  is  drawn  forwards  and  inwards 
through  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  (ah)  by  that  component 
of  the  body-weight  which  acts  parallel  to  the  brim.  The  anterior 
end  (e)  of  the  lever  would  therefore  be  tilted  outward,  on  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  brim  passing  through  the  fulcrum  c,  but  that 
it  is  held  inward  by  the  symphysis  pubis.  As  it  is,  the  bone  is 
crraduaTTy  moulded  and  its  curvature  increased,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

In  Yi^  18  is  shown  diagrammatically  the  change  of  shape  pro- 
duced by  the  body-weight  in  the  advance  from  infancy  to  maturity. 
The  actual  change,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  exaggerated,  according 
to  modern  views  as  to  the  true  shape  of  the  infautile  pelvis  since 
the  transverse  exceeds  the  conjugate  diameter  even  m  infancy. 
Comparing"~B  with"  Arit "will  be  seen  that  in  b  the  sacrum  has  become 
flattened,  and  has  sunk  deeper  between  the  ilia._  The  lateral  waUs 
of  the  pelvis  have  become  more  curved,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Li'ausverse  diameter  has  become  rektively .greater. 
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Ejects  of  the  Pressure  of  the  Femora. — The  tilting  outward  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  lever  is  resisted,  not  only  by  the  completion  of 
the  ipelvic  ring  at  the  symphysis  j^ubis,  but  by  the  inward  pressure 
of  the  heads  of  the  femora  at  the  jioint  d  (Fig.  18).  So  far  indeed 
as  this  2:>ressure  is  the  reaction  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  acts 
vertically  upwards  (p,  FlgTTs).  This  is  evident  if  the  equilibrium 
of  the  leg  is  considered.  The  resistance  of  the  ground,  by  which' 
tlie  weight  of  the  body  is  supported,  acts  vertically  in3ward3.  For 
ec[uilibriimi  tliis  line  of  action  must  coincide  with  the  liii^  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  downward  to  the  head  of  the 
ft'Tnur.    It  therefore  tends  to  thrust  the  acetabulum  d  not  inward 


Fig.  18.— Diagram  to  Ulustrate  the  change  of  shape  iu^the  pelvis.    The  figures  are 
supposed  to  be  sections  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  bi-im,  passing  through  the 
sh!^^  iL  fig  13  Vl"^'^  ''''^'^  °"       ^^"^^^  °^       femora,  like  the  actual  section 
7.  T.   i   ■  I^^iitilc  pelvis.  B.  Mature  pelvis. 

f  ^o"^*      ^J^i^li  pelvis  TBsts  On  bead 

c.  baoro-iliac  synchondrosis.  of  femur. 

e.  Symphysis  pubis, 
p,  Q.  Components  of  pressiu-e  of  head  of  femur. 

but  outward.    For  the  projection  of  its  direction  on  the  plane 
of  Fig.   18,  being  a  vertical   line    (p),   wiU  faU  outside  the 
sacro-ihac  joint  or  fulcrum  c.  (The  force  p  will,  therefore,  tend  to 
rotate  the  lower  end  oJ  the  innominate  bone,  or  lever  ade,  outward  ■ 
The  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur  has,  however,  also  a  hoii 
zontal  component  q,  acting  inward  at  the  point  d.  '  This  is  due  to 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  of  the  muscles  which  slant 
.  n^vard  from  the  femur  to  the.  pelvis.    It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
the  ppaftj^cular  from  the  ^^}^}m^c(^^^)  outhe  direction,  of 
the  force  Q  IS  muchvgreateiS.  tl^ln  ffiM'^ dirfeon'^n^  (^^^-  -fee  i 
force  Q  has  therefore  in  this  respecf^a  mechanical  actvantlk  in  / 
leverage  oyer  the  force  p^   Inward  pressm-e  at  the  acetabulum  / 
IS  also  produced  m  lynj^^n  the  side.    It  would  be  impossible  to ' 
calculate  d  ^^nm  i^etlier  on  the  whole  the  inward  ir  outward 
leverage  woukyfrepon derate.     But  experience  shows  that  the 

^  t  Gwi;M  "\ 
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inward  leverage  does  actually  preponderate.  This  is  proved  bj' 
the  fact  tliat,  in  persons  who  sitmuch  arid  stand  or  walk  little,  as, 
for  instance,  children  who  suffer  "severely  from  rickets,  the  pelvis 
becomes  relatively  wider,  from  diminished  action  of  the  pressure  of 
the  femora.  It  is  also  proved  especially  by  two  rare  forms  of  pelvis. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  the  legs  are  congenitalljy^absent,  but  the  _ 
woman  is  able  to  sit  upon  the  tubera  ischii.  The  second  is  that  of 
the  so-called  congenital  dislocation  of  both  femora,  really  a  mal- 
formation, in  which  no  acetabula  are  developed,  but  the  heads  of 
the  femora  rest  on  the  outside  of  the  expansions  of  the  ilia.  In 
both  these  forms  of  pelvis,  the  transverse  diameter  is  relatively  large, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pressure  of  the  femora  at  the 
acetabula. 

Since  therefore  the  tension  of  the  sacro-Uiac  ligaments  {ah,  Fig. 
18)  is  resisted  both  by  the  inwajd  thrust  at  d  and  by  the  tension  at_ 
e,  the  ilhiJn  is  the  portion  of  the  innominate  bone  which  is  most 
strongly  acted  upon  between  the  counteracting  forces,  and  tlius  it_ 
is  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  wall  between  c  and  cl  that  the^ 
curvature  of  the  brim  is  most  increased.    The  effect  extends  also 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  which  gains  in  this  way  that  curvature, 
owing  to  which  the  maximum  transverse  diameter  (Dist.  Cr.  II.) 
comes  to  exceed  the  distance  between  the  anterior-superior  spines 
(Dist.  Sp.  II.).    The  inward  pressure  of  the  femora  is  not  m  itself, 
without  the  effect  of  the  junction  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  tilting  outward  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  lever,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  acetabula  do  actually  become  relatively 
further  apart,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  has^its  share 
in  the  moulding  produced.* 

The  ilium  alone  has  been  regarded  as  forming  the  lever,  ^  and 
termed  the  "  sacro-cotyloid  beam."  AU  the  parts  of  the  innominate 
bone,  however,  react  upon  each  other,  even  though  the  union  between 
them  is  only  by  cartilage,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  already  mentioned, 
that  the  development  of  the  curvature  of  the  brim  takes  pi  ice  even 
in  the  absence  of  an  acetabulum.!    There  is  another  reason  why  it 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  femora,  see  Champneys,  Obstet. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XXV. 

t  Matthews  Duncan,  in  his  able  discussion  of  this  subject,  committed  one  error, 
■when  he  assumed  that  the  dii-eotion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  indicates  the  du?ection  of 
the  resultant  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon  the  pelvis  ("  Researches  m 
Obstetrics,"  p.  106).  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  indicate  this  dii-ection,  since  the 
force  is  transmitted  just  as  if  the  femur  formed  a  straight  line,  and  that  it  does  not  do 
so  is  proved  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  which  sometimes 
occui-s  in  old  age,  when  its  incUnation  to  the  vertical  becomes  more  obtuse.  This 
shows  that  the  average  direction  of  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  not  in  the  Hno  of  the  neck,  but  more  nearly  vortical.  The  same  con- 
clusion may  bo  anived  o.t  d  priori.   The  neck  of  tlie  femui-  forms  an  angle  of  from  60 
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is  meclianically  imsound  to  regard  the  ilium  alone  as  the  lever. 
For,  since  there  is  more  or  less  rigid  union  between  ilium  and 
pubes,  the  action  between  the  two  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single 
resultant  force  but  only  to  a  force  and  a  couple,  while  the  direction 
of  the  couple  cannot  be  determined.  But,  at  the  point  e,  where  the 
two  pubic  bones  are  united,  it  is  obvious  from  symmetry  that  the 
action  between  the  two  in  the  standing  position  is  reduced  to  a 
single  horizontal  force,  and  that  the  couple  vanishes. 

The  leverage  action  in  widening  the  pelvis  being  dependent  upon 
the  component  of  the  body_^eight  which  acts  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  brim,  it  follows  that  the  effect  is  increased  with  any  increase,of 
the  inclination  of  the  brim  and  the  converse.  Hence  we  get  a 
general  principle  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  in 
all  pelvic  deformities.  Any  deformity  which  increases  the  inclination 
of  the  hrim,  tends  to  produce  a  relatively  great,  and  any  deformity  \ 
tohich  diminishes  i^  to  produce  a  relatively  small,  transverse  diameter 

Effects  of  yf^l^vf —Tr.  sitting  the  reactions  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  act  vertical^ja£wards  through  the  tubera  ischii.    The  pro- 
jections of  these  vertical  lines  upon  the  plane  parallel  to  the  brim 
througlj  the  centres  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  pass  outside  those 
joints,  just  as  the  line  p  does  in  Fig.  18,  p.  23,  the  tubera  ischii 
being  lurtheLapai*  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints.    Hence  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  tends  to  rotate  the  anterior  end  of  the  lever  formed  by 
he  innominate  bone  outward.    In  persons,  therefore,  who  cannot 
stend  or  walk  during  the  age  of  development,  but  sit  a  great  deal,  the 
P;^!  gf.^'^^f  y  wider  than  normal.    For  the  body-weight  tends\ 
o  -^nthe  pelvis  by  leverage,  as  in.  .JaiicliBg,  artliough'in  some- \ 
^^ygii^e,  on  account  of  the  diminished  pelvk  jLdixiation  ,•  \ 
^^^StenleEcy  is  assisted  by  the  on  thelubera  ischii 

^etabula         ^  «°^^te?ed  m  some  measure  by  pressure  on  the  ' 

fl™Te1Sne5;;t^^^^  f  .^e.^ta.tpressu.e,  .  would 

muscular  action  alone,  wouW  be  considembly  ^eateA^^^^^  -^"-^  t° 

reaction  to  the  weight  of  the  body.   And  stoof  the  hori-^^^^^  component,  the 

a  fraction  of  the  whole  muscular  forcTit  would  bp  component  is  itself  only 

in  action  should  be  considerably  more  ird^Jbfe  t^^^^^^^^  A* 
not  including  the  legs,  and  this  would  be  cleariv  l^^  required  to  suspend  the  body, 
running  or  jumping,  it  is  the  vS  coitonent  nf  "^^^^^i™"   Moreover,  ^ 

by  the  effect  of  momentum.    WeJTf^TtMt  '^^^^^^ 

pressure  is  much  nearer  the  vertical  than  is  thit  nf  fl,  ^^f^^  °^  resultant 
the  angle  of  the  latter  is  adapted  sSy  to  f  acfl  t.t  f?'^  °^  that 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  muscTe7round  ^t  Tt  ^'^''^^"lent  of  the  joint, 
Matthews  Duncan  attached  too  much  Lportlce  to  SeTnl  '"^^^ 
of  the  femora,  and  too  Uttle  to  the  tensioT  of  111  ll^^  ^  ^r™'"''  °^  the  heads 
m  counteracting  the  tendency  to  outward  roteti™  nTir*""  ^"  °^  "^^^  ring 
cotyloid  beams.  "utwara  lotation  of  the  anterior  ends  of  the  sacro 
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Again,  since  tlie  vertical  line  througli  tlie  tubera  ischii  passes  out- 
side a  line  joining  the  centre  of  tlie  sympbysis  pubis  and  tbe  sacro- 
iliac joint,  tbe  pressure  on  the  tuber  tends  to  rotate  the  lower  part 
of  the  innominate  bone  outward  upon  this  line  as  axis.  Movement 
of  the  whole  bone  being  re'sisFed  by  the  ligaments,  tlie  is^hia  become 
bent  somewhat  outwards,""ancI  the  distance  between  their  tubera 
relatively  wider,  as  tTie  pelvis  grows.  The  action  of  the  muscles 
passing  from  the  ischium  and  from  the  lower  ramus  of  the  pulses  to 
the  femur  also  tencls*to  draw  the  ischium  outwards,  and  to  widen 
the  pubic  arch.  The  same  forces  which  widen  the  distance  between 
the  tubera  Ischii  also  counteract  the  tendency  Avhich  the  tension  of 
the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  would  otherwise  have  to  approxi- 
mate the  spines  of  the  ischia. 

Ed'cds  of  Muscular  Action. — The  plane  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
-attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  is  inclined  back-  ^ 
ward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  (see  Fig.  69).    Of  / 
these  muscles,  the. jecti  are  the  most  powerful.    Thus,  the  traction 
force  exercised  by  these  muscles  has  a  component  acting  in  the 
plane  of  the  brim  and  tending  to  pull  the  pute  backward  toward 
the  sacrum,  and  thus  flatten  the  pelvic"  ring  from  "Before  backward 
and  spread  it  out  laterally.    This  force  aids  the  effect  of  the  body- 
weight  in  promoting~the  transverse  development  of  the  pelvis.  It 
is  probably  due  to  the  same  force  that,  in  intra-uterine  rachitis, 
before  the  body-weight  can  have  any  influence,  ^the  characteristic 
rachitic  shape  of  brim  is  produced.    The  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles 
also  tend  to  draw  the  superior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  toward  the 
inferior,  and  so  to  flatten  the  pelvis.  ,  .  ,  , 

The  change  of  shape  of  the  iliac  fossae,  by  which  they  become 
more  curved  and  more  hollow  and  look  more  upwards  thaii  m 
infancy,  is  promoted  by  the  traction  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
them,  especially  the  glutei  and  sartorius,  as  well  as  by  the  leverage 
exercised  on  the  ilia  by  the  posterior  sacro-iHac  l^gaiuents.  _ 

The  doctrine  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  itlienwst  impor^^ 
of  the  influences  determinTng  the  normal  development  of  the  adult 
out  of  the  infantile  pelvis,  and  also  the  production  of  certam  forms 
of  pelvic  deformity,  especially  of  the  rachitic  pelvis,  is  supported  by 
Litzmann,*  Matthews  Duncan, t  and  Schra^dei-.J  On  their  authority 
it  has  obtained  wide  acceptance.  Kehi-er,§  however,  has  argued 
that,  because  many  of  the  changes  characteristic  of  rickets  have  been 

*  Die  rormen  des  Beckons.   Berlin.  1871. 

+  Researches  in  Obstetrics.   Edinburgh.  1808. 

I  SlSSr^SSht^r  Sti.<a.en  BcUens.    A.eU.  fUr  G.n.k. 
BandV.  1872. 
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found  in  congenital  pases,  when  the  body-weiglit  can  have  had  no 
influence,  the  action  of  the  miiscles  must  be  the  |important 
clement  in  the  case.  Fehliiig^al.so  cdjitends  against  the~doctrine 
of  the  influence  of  the  body-weight  in  the  nonnal  develo23ment,  and 
in  the  production  of  the  rickety  pelvis  ;  and,  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  latter,  attaches  the  chief  importance  to  arrest  or  disturbance  of 
develojDment. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  botli  tlie  forces  of  growth  and  the  action 
of  nntscles  are  of  much  importance,  and  that  Matthews  Duncan  and 
Schroider  have  attached  too  exclusive  an  influence  to  the  leverage 
action  of  the  "  sacro-cotyloid  beam."    But  it  does  not  follow  that,  . 
because  in  intr;vuterine  rachitis,  when  the  bones  are  still  more 
yielding  than  in  rickety  children,  the  action  of  muscles  and  o^er  / 
pf^ures  are  sufficient  to  produce  many  of  the  usual  rachitic  changes,  /  ' 
*J^?..^ff?'^t  of  tl^e  body-weight  is  not  a  very  important  or  even  the^"^ 
predominant  influence  after  birth. 

The  following  are  the  chief  arguments  proving  the  important  ]  ' 
influence  of  the  body-weight. 

(1.)  That  all  the  changes  which  the  body-weight  and  the  resist- 
ances  it  calls  out  might  be  expected  to  produce  in  the  pelvis,  do 
actually  occur  in  the  pjcogngss^  from  infantile  to  adult  life.  These 
are  the  changes  already  described  (pp.  20—25),  namely,  relative 
'  in_cre_ase  of  the.  transverse  diameter^fefation  of  the  sacrum  on  a 
transverse  axis,  with  corresponding  inme  of  its  curvature  in 
antero-posterior  section-and  diminution  of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle 
3  flattening  of  the  sacral  curve  in  transverse  section j^ikincr  of  the 
sacrum  deeper  between  the  ilia  in  the  direction  %  the  °coccyx 
^separation  of  the  tubera  Vischii,  Addening  of  the  pubic  arch,  and 
general  relative  increase  ^of  the  pelvic  outlet.'^  FehKog,  indeed 
I  contends  that  conclusions  drawn  from  dried  fcetal  i^eh^e  unsafe! 
on  accoimt  of  the  change  of  shape  which  occurs  in  drying 
declares  that  the  transverse  expansion  of  the  brim  is  prSeven  at 
the  third  month  of  foetal  life,  and  that  sexual  differences  are  plainlv 
seen  even  at  the  fifth  month.    Hence  he  argues  that  the  traction  of 
the  ilio-sacral  ligaments  is  far  less  important  than  Matthews  Duncan 
supposed,  and  that  the  transverse  expansion  of  the  foetal  pelvis 
depends  upon  origina^wth.   It  may  be  aUowed  that  Fehlinl  has 

tZV    ^  '^I'r'^T^  differences  oftte  mama  infantile  p^elvt 
%n  the  adult  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  importance  S 

to^t  an  f"l1  °T^-  1     °"  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^der-estimated 
almost  all  foetal  pelves  do  show  in  some  degi-ee  characters  cor^T  

Band  XL   1877.  ^""-"^enung  doi  liaolutochcn  Beekens.    Ai-di.  far  Qyniek. 
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sponding  to  the  changes  enumerated  above  (see  Fig.  17,  p.  20),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  any  changes  in  drying  should  always  occur  in 
the  same  direction. 
Svwuwcj.  (2.)  That  in  rachitic  softening  of  the  bones  all  the  changes  are 
exaggerated .  ' 

(3.)  That  in  the  various  forms  of  pelvic  deformity,  whenever  the 
pelvic  inclination,  and  therefore  also  the  component  of  the  body-  s< 
weigSt  acting  in  the  plane  of  the  pelvis,  are  increased,  thd([5oq-  p^ji 
.^(.jj^tgate*! "diameter   is  relatively  diminished  ;  whenever  these^ffe 
fflmmshed  (as  in  the  kyphotic  pelvis),  the  conjugate  diameter  is 
relatively  increased. 

(4.)  That  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis  (see  Chapter  XXTX.),  which 
xx.ost^u?  oinginsllj  been  normally  developed,  and  which  is  changed  by  | 
mechanical  influences,  the  change  of  shape  is  obviously  due  mainly 
to  the  body-weight,  together  with  the  pressures  on  the  acetabula 
and  tubera  ischii. 

(5.)  That  the  formation  of  the  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  in 
which  one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  is  anchylosed  (see  chapter  on 
^     Contracted  Pelvis),  can  only  be  explained  by  the  leverage  of  the 
'       innominate  bone  being  called  into  action  on  one  side  only,  and  so 
■    producing  the  usual  curvatureof  the  brim  on  that  sideonlx,  while 
the  opposite  side  remains  nearly  straight. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OVULATION  AND  CONCEPTION. 


Development  of  the  Ovules. — Every  ovule  in  the  adult 
ovary  has  its  origin  from  a  portion  of  the  epithelium  lining  the 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  of  the  embryo.  While  the  general  epi- 
theLium  of  tliis  cavity  is  flattened,  that  covering  the  Wolffian  body 
is  cylindrical.  A  thickening  of  this_  epithelium  is  formed  atjaje 
point)  and  this  constitutes  the  eaiEestlvi-acirof  the  ovary. 

In  the  chick  it  appears  at  about  the  fourth  day  of  incubation. 
The  connective  tissue  beneath  also  proliferates,  and  eventually 
forms  the  vascular  and  fibrous  stroma  of  the  ovary,  while  the 
epithelial  cells  are  destined  to  form  the  ovules,  and,  according  to 
some,  the  lining  of  the  Graafian  follicles.    The  development  of  the 
ovary  proceeds  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelial  layer  or  "germ 
epithelium^"  and  of  the  fibrous  stroma,  whereby  eventually  "the 
epithelial  cells  become  embedded  in  the  stroma,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  layer,  which  remains  upon  the  surface,  to  form  the 
epithelial  covering  of  the  ovary.    As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  ' 
process,  histologists  are  not  yet  agreed,    l^gjiggj^  described  the  ' 
ingrowth  from  the  siuface  of  gland-Hke  tubules,  having  a  basement 
membrane,  lined  with  a  definite  epitheHum,  and  having  larger 
roimd  ceUs  in  their  middle.    These  larger  cells,  according  to  his 
description,  formed  the  ovules ;  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubules 
became  the  epithelium  lining  the  foUicles.    Constrictions  were 
first  formed  by  the  ingrowth  of  the  stroma,  so  that,  at  this  stage 
a  series  of  "egg-chains"  was  produced.    Eventually  the  septum 
became  complete,  and  each  ovum  was  inclosed  in   a  separate, 
.capsule,    constituting   the   Graafian   folHcle.     Waldeyer  whoseU 
authority  has  been  largely  foUowed,  described  The  "ehheddinJ^ 
as  taking  place  by  a  reciprocal  growth,  upward,  of  processes  of  the 
stroma  and  downward,  not  of  the  tubules,  but  branching  columns 
of  epithelial  ceUs,  without  any  basement  membrane,  which  columns 
were  eventually  cut  up  into  clusters.    At  a  very  early  stage  some 
^^^^^^^^sWrecons^^  ^^^^^  were-tllT 

prnuordiaTo^aT-^^  as  a  rule,  eventually  contained 

one  only  of  the  primordial  ova,  whUe  the  smaUer  celL  remained 
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still  small,  and,  by  uuiuerous  divisions,  arranged  themselves  around 
^j,„^^sJiie  primordial  ovum,  to  form  the  epithelium  of  the  follicle. 

In  the  more  recent  researches  of  Foulis  *  a  somewhat  different 

account  is  given.  Foulis 
describes  every  epithelial 
cell  which  becomes  em- 
hecidecL  as  clestmecL  to"Tbrm 
an  TTvuTel    According  to 
him,  tliS' embedding  takes 
place    mainly    by  uj> 
growth  of  processes  of  the 
flBrous  stroma  penetrating 
amongst  the   germ  epi- 
thelium as  trabeculEe,  thus 
enclosing  clusters  of  cells 
in     compartments,  and 
finally  enclosing  every  sinp_ 
gle  epithelial  cell  in  a  sejDa;; 
rate   coiupartiiieiit.  The 
primordial  ovules  lie  at 
first  naked  in  the  midst  of 
the  stroma,  and  the  cells 
which  form  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  follicles  are 
derived  from  the  connec- 
tive tissue  cor]jU£ciesfand 
not  lrornT^_germ^SEe^ 
ImrnT^'There  IS  no  Soubt 
that  this  view  of  the  origi- 
nation of  the  cells  of  the 
membrana  granulosa  from 
the  comiective  tissue  re- 
ceives some  contirmation 
from   the  appearance  of 
follicles  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  development,  even 
in  the  adult  ovary,  of  some 
animals,    including  the 


Fie  19.— Sectiou  tluougli  the  ovary  of  a  human 
foetus  of  seven  months.  On  the  sui-f  ace  is  seen 
the  gei-m  epithelium  [h)  ;  at  i  is  seen  a  large 
spherical  germ  epithelium  corpuscle;  lower 
do-wn  groups  of  similar  corpuscles,  or  egg- 
clusters  (o) ,  are  embedded  in  the  meshes  of  the 
connective  tissue  stroma  [j) ;  many  primordial 
ova  (m),  in  various  stages  of  development,  are 
seen  chiefly  in  the  lo-wer  part  of  the  figure ; 
in  contact  with  each  primordial  ovum  are 
fusifoi-m  connective  tissue  corpuscles  (w). 
similar  to  the  fusifoi-m  corpuscles  of  whioli 
the  stroma  consists  ;  numerous  blood-vessels 
ramify  thi-oughout  the  ovaiy.  (After  1' ouhs.) 


human  subject.  The  ovum 
is  seen  surrounded  only 
bv  a  few  spindle-shaped  cells  resembling  connective  tissue  cells 
father  thin  epithelium.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  behaviour  of 
Se  ceUs  of  the  membrana  granulosa  in  forming  the  corpus  luteum, 

»  Trans.  Eoyol  Soo.  Edin.,  Vol.  XXYII. 
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whicli  is  eventually  converted  into  a  fibrous  cicatrix.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  ovule,  itself  an  epithelial  cell  by  origin,  influences  the 
cells  around  it  while  present  in  the  follicle,  causing  them  to  prolife- 
rate into  cells  which  behave  like  epithelium  for  the  time,  but,  after 
the  ovum  has  escaped,  j)roceed  to  form  connective  tissue. 

From  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  ovary,  it  follows  that  it  is  not 
covered  by  the  peritoneimi  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  viscera. 
The  superficial  layer  of  the  original  germ  epithelium  is  not  de- 
veloped into  ovules,  but  becomes  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  ovary 
(Ji,  Fig.  19,  p.  30  ;  e,  Fig.  20,  p.  32).  It  is  continuous  with  the 
peritoneal  epithelium,  but  it  is  prismatic,  and  not  flattened.  The 
outer  fibrous  covering  of  the  ovary,  the  so-called  tunica  albuginea,  is 
simply  a  superficial  condensed  portion  of  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the 
organ.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  wliitish  colour,  due  to  its 
vascidarity  being  less  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the  organ.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  stroma,  it  cont  ains  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  as 
well  as  connective  tissue. 

AU  the  ovules  which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  ovary  exist  in  it 
at  birth,  and  a  far  greater  number  are  present  than  are  required  for 
ovhlation  throughout  the  whole  period  of  active  sexual  life.  The 
number  at  birth  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  35,000.  A  considerable 
proportion,  however,  appears  to  become  atrophied,  and  disappear,  so 
that  in  adult  life,  and  even  at  puberty,  the  number  is  much  smaller. 

Structure  of  the  Ovary. — The  ovary  is  generally  described 
as  made  up  of  two  portions— a  cortical  zone,  containing  the  Graafian 
follicles,  and  an  internal  portion,  consisting  of  the  fibro-vascular 
stroma.  This  distinction,  however,  exists  only  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood,  and  ceases  to  be  marked  before  puberty,  although  the 
follicles  are  always  chiefly  situated  near  the  surface.  The  stroma 
IS  made  up  of  wavy  connective  tissue,  mingled  with  elastic  fibres,  and 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  invokmtary  muscular  fibres.  To  the 
action  of  the  latter  considerable  importance  is  attached  by  some  autho- 
rities, as  influencing  the  rupture  of  the  folHcles,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  ova.  On  section  of  an  ovary  after  puberty,  a  few  follicles  are 
seen  which  have  reached  sizes  varying  from  up  to  4  inch,  but  the 
great  majority  are  visible  only  on  microscopic  examination 

id'T  ""^""TlT^f.^  "''"'^  ^^^S-  P-  32)  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  the  smallest  follicles  lie  close  to  the  surface.    As  they  get  some- 

matuiation,  their  superficial  part  again  approaches  the  surface  until 

thLT""°  T'^i  7"^  ^'f P-  ^2)-  The  explanation  is 
hat,  the  supei-ficial  layer  of  the  ovary  being  denser  than  the  subjacent 
troma  (see  Fig.  20),  the  enlarging  follicle  at  first  goes  inwird  L 

the  direction  of  least  resistance.    When  it  has  got  so  large  that  5 
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can  go  no  furtlier  inward,  it  begins  to  stretch  and  thin  the  over- 
lying layer  of  stroma,  till  at  length  it  bursts.  In  the  human  ovary 
follicles  of  anything  beyond  the  smallest  size  appear  less  numerous, 
in  proportion  to  the  stroma,  than  in  that  of  the  cat. 


Fii?  20  -Section  of  a  portion  of  cat's  ovaiy.  e,  epitheUum ;  mg,  membrana  granulosa ; 
/  vesBel-  0,  ovtde;  s,  connective  tissue  sti-oma;  1,  medium-sized  follicles; 
2',  smaUer  follicles ;  3,  smallest  f oUicles. 

The  Graafian  foUicle,  when  approaching  maturity,  is  generally 
described  as  having  three  coverings.    Of  these,  the  imiermost  is 

alone  of  importance.  The  outer- 
most .  layer,  or  tunica  fibrosa, 
consisting  of  highly  vascular 
connective  tissue,  and  the  middle 
layer,  or  tunica  propria,  are  sim- 
ply formect  Vy  the  condensed 
stroma  of  the  ovary  and  the 
vessels  supplying  the  follicle. 
The  innermost  layer  is  an  epi- 
thelial lining,  called  the  mem- 
brana granulosa,  and  is  made  up 
of  rounded  granular  cells,  several 
layers  deep  (m  i/,  Figs.  20,  22).  At  one  spot  on  the  circumference 
there  is  a  thickening  of  the  epitheUum,  forming  a  projection  caUed  the 


Fiff.  21— Section  of  liiunan  ovaiy,  showing 
Graafian  follicles  approaching  matui-a- 
tion.   (About  twice  the  natui-al  size . ) 
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discus  iDroligerus,  and  in  this  the  ovum  is  embedded.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  follicle,  its  cavity  is  entirely  filled 
by  the  ovum  and  the  eiDithelium.  As,  however,  it  approaches 
towards  maturity  there  is  a  relatively  large  space,  filled  with  clear 
fluid,  called  the  lic[uor  foUiculi  (Fig.  22),  which  is  believed  to  be  a 


Fig.  22.-Section  of  two  Graafian  fnllii-lRs  of  different  sizes.    «,  peritoneal  or  nuasi- 

e^Xi?al  lining  nf  «^™''^  ''"'^  tunica  propria;  m  g,  membrana  granulosa,  o^ 
fm  n^i^T'ii!  .^"^  °^  tlie  ovum  the  accumulate!  ceUs  are  seen 

foimmg  the  discus  prohgerus.    (Enlarged  about  eight  diameters.) 

secretion  formed  by  the  epithelial  cells,  or,  in  part,  to  result  from 
their  dissolution. 

TheywMwijitself  may  be  regarded  as  a  greatly  developed  cpII, 
f'^^i^S  Its  nucleus  and  nucleolus,    its  diameter  is  about  -i-  inch 
Its  outer  covering,  corresponding  to  the  cell-  ^  °  ° 

wall,  is  a  tough,  elastic,  and  transparent 
membrane,  called  the  zona  pellucida  or  vitelline 
^m?*™?!?-  In  some*^f ■  tTe'"lower  a^feS 
there  exist  openings,  to  allow  the  access  of 
the  spermatozoa,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
single  aperture,  the  micropyk,  or  of  numerous 
mmute  pores.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
detected  in  the  mammalian  ovum. 
_  The  cavity  enclosed  by  the  zona  uellucidn. 
13  filled  bythe_7^(2,  Fig.  23),' asemi-fluid, 
somewhat  granular,  protoplasmic  mass,  which  corresponds  to  the 
cell-substance.  At  the  centre  of  the  yolk  in  an  early  stage  of  deve- 
2r  /  i*''  ''"S"'  °"  of  the  periphery,  is  the 

frr^T^'  (  '  2^)'  ^°^r^«PPnding  to  the  nucleus  of  lie  cell, 
a  fe  v7r?  f  'I'i  more  transparent  than  the  yolk,  but  contains 
the  IS t''  '"i  '^'BAm^  "^^^leolus.  In  mammalia 
the  germmal  vesicle  is  aWut  on^SSeth  of  a  line  in  diameter. 


Fig.  23.— Human  ovule. 

1,  germinal  vesicle ; 

2,  yolk. 
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Relation  of  Menstruation  to  Ovulation. 

Menstruation  consists  of  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  mjafcous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  accompanied  by  an  mcreased 
secretion  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  uterus  and  Aailva.  The 
discharge  recurs  at  intervals  which  normally  are  generally  from 
tweuty-eightto  thirty  days.  The  intervals,  however,  vary  some- 
what in  differenFwomen,  and  in  some  cases,  without  any  departure 
from  health,  they  are  habitually  as  short  as  three  weeks  or  as  long 
as  six  weeks.  The  degree  of  regularity  of  the  intervals  also  varies 
in  different  persons,  but  any  great  irregularity  generally  implies 
some  deviation  from  perfect  health.  The  intervals  are  to  be 
reckoned  not  from  the  end  of  the  period,  but  from  the  beginning  of 
one  to  the  beginning  of  thejiext. 

ThTdm^ilrai^ofThT'dTscharge  and  its  amount  also  vary  greatly, 
both  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  -woman  at  different  times 
and  under  different  circumstances.  From  three  to  four  days  is  the 
commonest  duration  of  the  flow  in  this  country,  but  it  may  last 
only  a  few  hours,  or  as  long  as  eight  days,  without  disturbance  of 
health.  It  generally  commences  gradually,  becomes  most  profuse 
about  the  second  or  third  day,  and  then  gradually  diminishes.^  The 
total  amoimt  of  blood  normally  lost  at  the  period  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  two^to,  six  oimces,  and  about  three  oimces  may 
probably  be  taken  as  the_  average.  The  quantity  is  greater  in  hot 
climate7~tEan  inljoldY  aiid  it  is  also  increas«l  j3y_]jaxu^^ 
and  by  premature  or  undue  m en td  stimulation . 

Character  of  the  MeiistMal  Fluid.— The  menstrual 
blood  has  usually  the  peculiarity  of  not  coagulating.  This_de£eiids 
upon  its  becoming  mixed  with  the  acid  vaginal  nmcus  ;  for  if  the 
discharge  be  collected  by"a  speculum '  a  s  it  issues  from  the  cervix, 
it  is  alkaline,  and  coagulates  like  ordinary  blood.  If  the  amomit  of 
blood  be  excessive,  or  if  it  be  poured  out  suddenly,  clots  are  formed, 
the  amoimt  of  vaginal  secretion  being  then  insufficient  to  prevent 
coagulation.  If  the  amount  of  blood  be  not  at  any  time  excessive, 
and  yet  clots  are  formed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  outflow  of 
blood  from  the  uterus  does  not  take  place  freely,  so  that  the  blood 
has  time  to  clot  within  the  uterus  before  becoming  mixed  with  the 
vaginal  secretion.  Before  dramng  this  inference,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  supposed  clots  are  not  really  shi-eds 
of  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  besides  blood 
and  mucous  corpuscles,  and  vaginal  epithelium,  there  is  to  be  seen 
epithelium  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.    Not  unfrequently,  also, 
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sliretls  can  be  detected,  showing  the  structure  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Sometimes  these  form  thin  flat 
pieces,  in  which  the  openings  of  the  uterine  glands,  and  occasionally 
even  the  epithelial  -lining  of  those  glands,  may  be  seen. 

The  menstrual  fluid  has  a  peculiar  odour,  depending  upon  the 
mucous  secretion  mixed  with  it,  and  analogous  in  some  measure  to 
that  which  exists  in  animals  during  the  period  of  rut.  The,  flnifl 
yejy  readiIjrjlecom|jflaas,  l^wt  apart  from  decomposition,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  popular  prejudice  that  it  has  especially  injurious 
properties.  The  relative  proportion  of  blood  to  mucus  in  the 
menstrual  fluid  increases  from  its  commencement  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum, and  gradually  diminishes  again  towards  its  close. 

Source  of  the  Menstrual  Blood.— It  is  now  universally 
agreed  that  the  source  of  the  menstrual  blood  is  the  mucous  /  / 
membrane  lining  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  thja  nipno     it  foea  1 1 
sometimes  hai3]5iirThaL,  under  the  mtiuence  of  IhT  active  arterial  I 
flux  caused  by  the  menstrual  nisus,  haemorrhage  takes  place  from 
the  cervix  uteri,  or  even  from  the  vagina  or  vulva,  when  there  exists 
an  erosion,  ulcer,  or  recent  wound  in  these  regions.  Again  in  cases 
of  retention  of  menstrual  fluid  from  atresia  of  the  va^na  or  cervix 
uteri  the  Fallopian  tubes  have  sometimes  been  found  distended 
with  blood  as  well  as  the  uterus,  but  shut  off  by  a  constriction  ft  ora 
th  utenne  cavity.    In  these  instances  the  mucous  membrane  of  th^ 
Fa  loiHan  tubes  must  have  poured  out  blood  during  menstruation 

mr  '''1'  ^"T'''  '''''''''''  °f  '-^^  ^l^^°^^^^al  condit  on 

With  regard  to  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  escape  of  the  blood 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  there  is  not  yet  so  much  air  ement 
Theories  have  been  held  that  the  blood  transudes  throughfhe  waUs 
of  unbroken  capillaries  under  the  influe-nce-15f  congestion  or  tha 
permanent  openings  exist  from  the  vesi^lHoTIi^ne'  ghmls 
closed  merely  by  muscular  contraction  throucrh  the  inter , In  f  i' 
jntervals  ;  and  these  theories  have  not^.t  be^n  en  i  ly  ^^^^^^^^ 
But  the  evidence  largely  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  vfew  nf 
which  Pouchet  and  Tyler  Smith  were  the  first  chTpf  T 
namely,  tliat  at  each  menstrual  period  Ire  or     s  of  If'^T*''^' 
the  mucous  membrane  is  broken  ud  and  Z/nV  n  -  °- 
to  escape  through  the  t^capillX   t,^^^^^^^  N 
special  morbid  conditio^rhe  so-called  "memTl        i  ^""^^  ^ 

a  considerable  thickness  of  mu  otfs  ^^"^  ^^""^  ^WenorrhcBa," 
thrown  off  in  one  or  several  U^Z. 
so  universally  recorrnised  that  n  norfo-  '  '^^^bo^gli  not 

condition  i,  WZLTn\:Z2:tZ  T'" 
■nen.tr„ation  from  the  tol  outset  of  tUt  f  P""'  ™ 

.  »a.f„i  e..,i„.io,>  Of  tr„iir  «r°,:^,j;;,7t:s: 
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shreds  wliich  microscopic  examination  sliows  to  belong  to  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  and  to  contain  either  the  apertiires_for  the  glands,  or 
sometimes  the  entire  structure  of  the. gknds,  including.tLe  eEitlielial 

lining.  » 

If  the  uterus  of  women  who  have  died  within  about  ten  days  alter 
the  cessation  of  the  last  menstrual  period  be  exammed,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  found  to  be  generally  not  more  tha-n  from     u^ch  to 
inch  in  thickness,  and  it  shows  no  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  irom 
the  muscular  wall  beneath,  the  extremities  of  many  of  the  glands 
dipping  into  the  muscular  layer.    If  death  take  place  during  a 
period  of  amenorrhea,  the  condition  is  very  similar.    If,  however, 
a  woman  who  menstruates  normally  has  died  very  shortly  before 
the  expected  onset  of  a  period,  the  thickness  of  the  mucou^iem- 
brane  is  generally  much  greater,  being  often  as  much  aS^ncli 
at  its  thickest  part.'    The  Tells  of  the  interglandular  tissue  ^^pear 
to  be  less  closely  packed,  but  retain  their  small  size,  dihering 
entirely,  in  this  respect,  from  the  cells  of  the  decidual  membrane 
of  pregnancy.    The  more  developed  mucous  membrane  is  usuaUy 
sharply  marked  off,  by  a  straight  border,  from  the  muscular  wall  oi 
the  uterus     This  increased  thickness  of  mucOus  membrane  belore 
menstruation  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  solely  by  swelling  due  to 
infiltration  of  serum,  and  apparently  indicates  that,  at  each  menstrual 
period,  a  certain  portion  at  least  of  the  surface  is  thrown  off,  and 
renewed  by  growth  during  the  intermenstrual  intervals. 

In  cases  of  death  during  menstruation,  more  or  less  ol  tlie 
mucous  membrane  has  been  found  disintegrated  and  i;emoved  ;  but 
on  this  point  the  evidence  is  at  present  conflicting.    The  dittciUty 
of  settHng  the  question  arises  from  the  fact  that  fatal  diseases  may 
aravely  alter  the  normal  menstrual  changes,  a  uterine  haemorrhage 
which  is  not  true  menstruation  often  occurring  shortly  before  death. 
The  softened  mucous  membrane  also  easily  undergoes  post-mortem 
dissolution.    Tyler  Smith  believed  that  the  mucous  membrane  was 
trpletely  exfoHated,  and  described  and  figured  the  uterus  of  a 
woTan  who  died  during  menstruation,  in  which  the  mucous  mem- 
W  ceased  abruptly  Tt  the  os  internum,  that  of       ^ody  of  th 
uterus  being  entirely  wanting.    Sir  John  WiUiams  also  holds  that 
the  whole  of  the  tissues  generally  regarded  as  mucous  membrane 
s  di^ntegrated  and  cast  off.   He  believes,  however,  that  the  inner 
Tjortion  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  corresponds  in  develop- 
ment to  the  muscularis  mucosa.,  although  completely  blended  with 
Se  nsual  muscular  wall  of  a  hollow  visciis ;        -  ^^^/^-^^^^ 
the  sheep  he  finds  evidence  of  a  demarcation  indicating  tl  at  the 
nner  thfrd  of  the  muscular  coat  has  this  character.     In  the  hun  an 
Se^  judging  from  the  depth  at  which  the  vessels  encxrcUng  the 
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organ  are  placed,  he  infers  that  the  major  part  of  the  muscle 
belongs  to  the  muscnlaris  mucosaj,  and  that  the  vessels  form  a 
demarcation  between  the  two  parts.  This  author  describes  four 
cases  in  which  he  found  the  mucous  membrane  entirely  absent  over 
part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  after  death  during 
menstruation,  but  all  these  were  cases  of  death  from  acute  febrile 
diseases. 

This  view  has  not  yet  been  supported  by  any  other  histologists. 
Leopold  records,  amongst  others,  two  cases  of  sudden  death  by 
accident  duruig  menstruation,  and  concludes  that   only  a  very 
superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  off.  Engel- 
mann  denies  even  so  much  exfoliation  as  this.    Spiegelberg  extir- 
pated an  inverted  uterus  during  menstruation,  and  found  the  mucous 
membrane  intact,  except  a  partial  loss  of  the  most  superficial  epithe- 
lial layer.    Wyder  records  two  cases  of  death  from  accident  on  the 
fourth  and  eighth  days  respectively  from  the  commencement  of 
menstruation.    He  finds  a  notable  loss  of  thickness  of  tlie  mucous 
membrane  during  menstruation,  but  no  disintegration  of  its  whole 
thickness.    Mr.  Bland  Sutton  reports  that  Macaque  monkeys  and\ 
baboons  are  the  only  mammals  which  menstruate  besides  women./ 
The  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  uterus  however  is  very  slight 
and  soon  ceases,  although  tlie  coincident  coloration  of  the  genftal 
organs  lasts  from  three  to  seven  days.     Mr.  BL^d  Sutton  finds  no 
destruction  even  of  the  epithelium  in  either  animal,  either  in  the 
uterus  or  Fallopian  tubes.     He  could  obtain  no  light  whatever  as  to 
the  source  or  cause  of  the  hEemorrhage.    According  to  Heape  on 
the  other  hand,  monkeys  in  India  menstruate  about  everyjpionth 
m  a  very  similar  way  to  women.     In  obs'^^^IHiSIIilES^^ 
upon  Semnopithecus  enteUus,  Heape  finds  exfoliation  of  the  super- 
hcial  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  which  the  vessels  are  laid 
open.    He  suggests,  as  an  explanation  of  Sutton's  negative  results 
that  normal  menstruation  may  be  interfered  with  by  a  life  of  con- 
finement m  England.    In  a  case  of  sudden  death  of  a  woman  by 
drowning  ten  days^  from  the  beginning  and  seven  from  the  end  of  a 
period  I  found  a  fully  developed  mucous  membrane,  x  inch  thick— 

whoJe  tbfv  '°  -"^'"^^  *°       consistent  with  the 

whole  thickness  of  mucous  membrane  ha-dng  been  thrown  off  in 
menstruation.     I  have  also  snipped  out  a  small  portion  of  tl^ 

foS\  thick"""'?  ^^'""^  ^'^  ''''  "^^^  ™enLiatL,\^K 
found  a  thickness  of  mucous  membrane  as  much  as  J  inch 
existing.    The  evidence,  therefore,  is  on  the  whole  in  fa?our  of 

J^XLtf^  """^"'"'^''^f  *°  ^  clisin^egXn  / 

tfte  surlace  of  the  mucous  membrane  reaching  to  a  prouortion  of  Z  I 
thickness,  probably  varying  in  different  wom^n,  l72Tii  lole  I 
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deptt.  On  tins  view,  in  those  cases  in  which  either  small  shreds, 
or  more  complete  pieces,  of  membrane  are  found  in  the  menstrual 
discharge,  there  is  an  undue  fibrillation  or  toughness  of  the  ex- 
foliated portion,  so  that  the  disintegration  is  less  comiilete  than  it 
should  be.  The  cause  of  the  normal  disintegration  is  probably  to 
be  found,  partly  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissue,  partly  in 
extreme  pressure  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Such  fatty  degeneration,  preceding  any  actual  exfoliation,  is  described 
by  Sir  John  Williams,  but  its  existence  is  denied  by  Leopold  and 
Wyder.*  Complete  disintegration  of  the  whole  thickness  of  mucous 
membrane  cannot  be  accepted  as  proved  to  be  a  normal  occurrence, 
unless  it  be  shown  to  have  occurred  when  a  healthy  woman  has 
died  suddenly  from  accident,  for  it  is  cpiite  possible  that  during  the 
process  of  dying  from  disease,  especially  disease  of  febrile  character, 
a  pathological  disintegration  may  occur. 

Theory  of  Menstruation. — "When  the  ovaries  are  conge- 
nitally  entirely  absent,  no  menstruation  occurs,  and  the  same  result 
follows  if  the  ovaries  are  removed  in  early  life.    Examples  of  this 
are  said  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed,  in  the  hedjeras,  or  guards  to  ; 
the  harem,  in  certain  parts  of  Asia.    A  stimulus  to  the  nervous 
system  originating  in  the  ovaries  is  therefore  essential  to  the  first 
establishment  of  menstruation.    It  is  also  essential,  in  most  cases, 
for  its  continuance.     By  the  removal  of  both  ovaries,  whether 
enlarged  by  tumour  or  not,  an  artificial  menopause  is  brought  on  as 
a  general  rule.    Not  very  unfrequently,  it  Is  true,  either  irregular 
uterine'  hffin^OTrhage  or  even  perfectly  regular  menstruation,  con- 
tinues after  the  operation.    In  some  instances,  however,  this  may 
be  due  to  some  smaU  fragment  of  ovarian  stroma,  or  a  supple- 
mentary ovary  having  been  left  behind.     Thus,  m  one  case  ot 
oophorectomy,  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Battey,  not  only  menstruation 
but  pregnancy  occurred  after  the  operation,  though  only  a  minute 
fragment  of  stroma  was  left,  and  the  same  result  has  happened  m 

other  similar  cases,  f  . 

Menstruation  is  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  m  some  measure  to 
the  rut,  or  oestrus  of  animals,  although  important  difierences  exist 
between  the  two.    In  animals  the  discharge  of  ova,  and  capacity  tor 

.  For  evidence  as  to  the  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane 

encemayhemade  to  the  following  papex.   .8^%^°^^°  ^^^-^^Xnls  Obste^^ 

thp  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Periodical  Changes     UDsrei.  uom 

fiitat  Cain  Ws  n.,  v.;  Leopold/' Die TJteiiiss^^^ 

Gieatiiiitain,  \oih.x±.,  v.,       y     ,  Wvder  "  BeitrSge  fttr  noi-malen  und 

4toi;Shr» 

l^^^'lTm.^ttU''Bu.,io^  Diseases  of  the  Ovaiics  and  FaUo^^^^ 

p  7;  Heapo,  "The  Mensti-uation  of  Senmopitliecus  enteUus,"  Phil.  Ti'ans.,  Ujnaon, 

^Tk.  Battey, "  Oophorectomy."  Transactions  of  International  Medical  Congress,  1S81. 
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imi^regnatioii,  exist  only  at  the  time  of  rut,  and  the  female  will 
receive  the  male  at  that  time  only.    The  period  is  marked  by  con- 
gestion of  the  genitals,  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  which,  in 
some  of  the  higher  animals,  may  be  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  special  odour  which  attracts  the  male.  In 
some  animals,  as  in  the  stag,  spermatozoa  are  secreted  by  the  males 
only  at  the  corresponding  period.    In  the  human  subject,  on  the 
contrary,  coitus  may  take  place,  as  a  rule,  at  any  other  tijne  except 
that  of  menstruation.    There  is,  nevertheless,  an  increase  of  sexual 
feeling  in  connection  with  the  menstrual  period.    This  is  generally 
most  marked  after  the  flow,  but  may  exist  also  during  the  flow,  or 
just  before  its  onset.     In  most  cases  the  first  menstruation  is 
believed  to  mark  the  first  ripening  of  ova.     In  some  instances, 
however,  ovulation  occurs  in  girls  who  have  never  menstruated,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  pregnancy  has  sometimes  occm-red  before 
there  has  been  any  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow.    It  is  the 
general  rule  that,  in  connection  with  each  menstrual  period,  one  oi- 
more  ova  are  discharged,  but  exceptions  to  tliis  rule  are  not 
uncommon.    The  occurrence  of  o-iiilation  without  menstruation  is 
proved  by  pregnancy  taking  place  during  periods  of  amenorrhcea, 
and  by  occasional  cases  of  oophorectomy  performed  about  the  middle 
of  an  mtermenstrual  interval,  in  which  a  follicle  is  found  apparently 
just  ruptured.    That  of  menstruation  without  ovulation  is  shown 
by  instances  m  which  no  sign  of  recent  or  impending  rupture  of  a 
loUicle  has  been  found  when  death  has  taken  place  or  oophorec- 
tomy has  been  performed,  just  after,  or  during,  normal  menstruation, 
as  well  as  by  those  in  which  menstruation  has  persisted  after  double 
ovariotomy  or  oophorectomy. 

Cycle  of  IVEenstrual  Changes.-The  efi-ects  of  menstruation 
are  not  confined  to  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  nor  to  the  time  of  the 
menstrual  period,  but  there  is  a  monthly  cycle  of  nutrition  in- 
fluencing m  some  degree  the  whole  organism.  In  suscentible 
women  there  is  often,  for  some  days  before  the  flow,  a  fulness  mth 
tenderness  of  tlie  breasts,  which  begins  to  pass  awa;  as  soon  as  "he 
flow  commences.  This  condition  appears  to  indicate  a  tendency  to 
c  mmencmg  development  in  the  breasts,  coincident  w  th^he 
monthly  development  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  Sphtmo! 
graphic  observations   have  shown   that   the   arterial  tension 
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line  ;  it  crosses  and  falls  below  that  line  about,  or  shortly  before, 
tlie  time  of  onset  of  menstruation,  and  sinks  to  a  similar  depth 
below  it  for  about  a  similar  interval.  The  curve  indicating  the 
excretion  of  urea  follows  a  very  similar  course.  There  are  thus 
general  signs  of  increased  activity  of  nutritive  changes  coincident 
with  tlie  time  of  development  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

The  ifiaWS.?.  of  tli^  monthly  periodicity  cannot  be  explained,  but  it 
probably  lies  in  the  nervous  centres  rather  than  in  the  ovaries. 
This  view  appears  to  be  confirm^  by  the  effect  which  a  nervous 
shock,  such  as  a  fright,  or  excessive  muscular  exertion,  often  has  in 
bringing  on  menstruation  prematurely.  The  commencing  matura- 
tion of'the"G!raafian  follicle  is  probably  the  consequence  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  same  arterial  afflux  of  blood  to  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  which  causes  the  development  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane.  As  the  maturation  proceeds,  a  reflex  stimulus  from  the 
ovarian  nerves  increases  the  afflux  of  blood  until  menstruation  is 
deterinined. In  morl5icr"conditions  of  the  ovary,  when  maturation 
of  follicles  is  interfered  with,  or  hastened  by  undue  congestion, 
menstruation  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  or  its  rhythm  to  be  altered. 
That  the  afflux  of  blood  precedes  the  onset  of  menstruation  is 
illustrated  by  what  is  observed  in  the  case  of  soft  fibroid  tumours. 
Such  tumours  often  vary  perceptibly  in  size  during  the  menstrual 
cycle,  and  it  is  generally  found  that  the  greatest  size  is  reached  a 
little'before  the  onset  of  the  flow,  and  that  a  diminution  takes  place 
either  during  its  course,  or  at,  or  even  just  before,  its  onset. 

Active  arterial  hyperemia  continues,  however,  throughout  the 
menstrual  flow,  and  is  one  of  the  factors  which  determines  the 
amount  of  blood  lost.  Thus  the  increased  activity  of  circulation 
produced  by  coitus,  or  great  muscular  exertion,  increases  the 
■  amount  of  flow,  and  is  apt  to  bring  it  on  again,  after  it  has 
recently  ceased.  Congestion  extends  to  the  vagma  and  vulva 
throucrhout  the  period,  and  if  death  occurs  duruig  menstruation,  the 
whole°  vicinity  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  is  found  greatly  congested. 
The  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is,  however,  sometimes  found  pale 
and  comparatively  bloodless,  and  this  condition  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  occurrence  of  muscular  contractions.  The  occasional  con- 
tractions which  are  manifest  to  the  hand  in  the  pregnant  uterus 
take  place  also  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus  during  menstruation, 
and  probably  at  other  times.  They  serve  to  expel  the  product  of 
menstruation,  and  close  up  the  increased  cavity  left  in  the  body  of 
the  uterus  by  the  exfoliation  of  mucous  membrane.  It  is  possible 
also  that  uterine  contraction  may  determine  the  first  rupture  of 
vessels  at  the  onset  of  menstruation  by  forcing  blood  out  ot  the 
muscular  wall  into  the  mucous  membrane,  and  checking  its  return 
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through  the  veins.  A  pale  condition  of  the  muscular  wall  after 
death  during  menstruation  does  not,  however,  prove  that  it  is  con- 
tinuously bloodless  during  the  flow,  but  only  that  the  blood  has 
been  squeezed  out  of  it  by  contraction  before  death,  or  by  rigor 
mortis.  With  the  expulsive  contractions  of  the  fundus  is  associated 
some  physiological  relaxation  of  the  cervix  ;  but  any  material  dila- 
tation of  that  canal  probably  only  occurs  when  something  bulky, 
such  as  membrane,  clot,  or  mass  of  tenacious  mucus,  has  to  be 
expelled. 

Maturation  of  the  Graafian  Follicle.— As  the  Graafian 
follicle  enlarges  it  at  first  recedes  from,  but  afterwards  again 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  ovary  (see  p.  31).  Under  the  influence 
of  the  hyperasmia  preceding  menstruation  there  is  great  enlargement 
and  pi^oljferation  of  the  vessels  in  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  follicle 
which  is  nearest  to  maturity.  From  the  increased  vascular  supply  fol- 
lows increased  secretion  of  the  liquor  folliculi,  and  the  follicle  comes 
to  form  a  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.     From  the  effect 
of  pressure  the  wall  becomes  thinned  at  the  most  prominent  part,  and 
fatty  degeneration  takes  place  in  it.    At  length  rupture  occurs  and 
the  ovum  escapes  with  the  rush  of  liquor  folliculi,  aided,  as  some 
hold,  by  the  pressure  of  blood  previously  efl-used  into  the  follicle 
The  actual  rupture  takes  place  at  a  point  previously  free  from 
vessels,  and  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  ovary  has  no  distinct 
hbrous  capsule,  nor  true  peritoneal  covering.    At  the  same  time 
there  is,  as  is  generally  believed,  a  kind  of  erection  from  active  con- 
gestion of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  its  fimbriated  extremity,  so  that 
the  latter  is  more  closely  applied  than  usual  to  the  ovary.  The 
motion  of  the  cilia  lining  the  fimbriae  produces  a  current  of  serum 
towards^  the_^  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  by  this  means  the  ovum  is 
guided  into  it.    Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  graspinc 
of  the  ovary  by  the  fimbriae  of  the  tube  during  menstruation.  The 
hmbriated  extremity,  however,  is  not  large  enough  to  grasp  the 
whole  ovary,  and  the  capacity  for  erection  of  the^  Fallopian^ube 
appears  to  have  been  exaggerated.    The  current  produced  by  the 
ciha  must,  therefore,  be^  of  great  consequence,  and  be  capable  of 
guidmg  an  ovum  toward  the  tube,  even  when  it  has  escap  Joutside 

the  case  of  batrachians,  m  which  the  oviducts  are  situated  at  a  dis 

The  disposition  of  the  tube  is  also  such  that  the  action  of  gravity 
*  SCO  the  chapter  on  extra-uterine  fcetation. 
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is  favourable  to  the  ovuin  reacliing  its  orifice.  The  length  of  the 
tube  being  much  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  uterus  to  the 
ovary,  the  tube  curls  over  the  ovary  in  a  loop,  so  that  its  outer  third 
conies  to  be  outside  and  below  the  ovary,  the  ovarian  fimbria  which 
is  attached  to  the  ovary  running  downwards  from  that  organ  to  the 
orifice  of  the  tube.  The  fimbries,  therefore,  are  in  contact  with  the 
ovary  at  or  near  its  most  dependent  part.*  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  is  not  very  rare  for  an  ovum  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  not  reach  the  tube. 

Period  of  rupture  of  the  Graafian  PoUicle. — When  it 
was  supposed  that  the  swelling  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
took  place  during  menstruation  and  not  before  its  onset,  it  was 
believed  that  the  time  of  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle  was  shortly 
after  the  end  of  a  period.  Modern  observations  point  rather  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  more  frequently  ruptures  just^  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  period.  Some  observers,  however,  believe  that,  as 
in  woman  sexual  feeling  is  no  longer  limited  to  one  epoch,  but 
spread  over  the  whole  menstrual  cycle,  so  ovulation  takes  place  at 
irregular  and  uncertain  dates  in  the  same  cycle.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  is,  at  least,  an  occasional  occurrence.  From  the 
apparent  analogy  between  the  supposed  exfoliation  of  mucous  mem- 
brane in  menstruation  and  the  exfoliation  of  the  developed  miicous 
membrane,  the  so-called  decidua  vera,  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the 
mucous  membrane  developed  for  menstruation  has  been  called  the 
menstrual  decidua.  It  has  further  been  supposed  \)j  some  that  the 
separation  of  this  decidua,  and  consequent  commencement  of  men- 
struation, indicates  that  the  ovum  belonging  to  that  menstptal 
period  has  not  only  escaped,  but  has  failed  to  become  impregnated. 
It  would  follow  that  the  impregnated  oviun  belongs,  not  to  the  last 
menstrual  period  which  occurs,  but  to  the  first  which  fails  to 
appear ;  and  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  generally  reckoned 
from  a  few  days  after  the  end  of  the  last  period,  is  shorter  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  This  is  not  supported  by  cases  of 
pregnancy  from  a  single  coitus  of  Imown  date.  Moreover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ovum  may  take  as  much  as  nine  or  ten 
days  in  passing  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
true  that  the  exfoliation  is  only  of  the  superficial  portions  of  mucous 
membrane  and  not  of  its  whole  thickness,  the  new  mucous  membrane, 
denuded  of  its  epithelium,  and  beginning  to  be  renovated,  may  be  in 
condition  to  furnish  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  ovum  of  the  period  just 
past,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  uterus,  even  tliough  it  escaped  just 
before  the  period.  Recorded  cases,  where  a  Graafian  follicle  has  been 

*  See  a  paper  by  His,  "DieLago  der  EierstOcke  in  der  weibUchen  Loiche,"  Archiv 
fur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  1881. 
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found  on  the  point  of  ruijture,  but  unruptured,  during  or  just  after 
menstruation,  seem  to  show  that  menstruation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  failure  of  impregnation  of  the  corresponding  ovum.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  that  the  follicle 
may  rupture  just  before,  during,  or  just  after  the  period."  Of  these 
times  the  first  is  probably  the  commonest ;  and  it  is  also  reasonably 
believed  that  an  impending  rupture  may  be  precipitated  by  the  in- 
creased congestion,  and  perhaps  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  the  ovaries,  induced  by  coitus. 

Formation  of  the  Corpus  luteum.—Even  before  the  rup- 
ture of  the  follicle,  its  internal  layer  or  niembrana  granulosa  becomes 


^'^■fiu;l  m"tf  bk.n1  w  Pf^he  corpus  luteum.   a,  the  cavity  of  the  follicle 

thickened  by  proliferation  and  enlargement  of  the  cells  composing 
n.in^'^i'T''''  '  '^^f^^teri^tic  yellow  tint,  due  to  the  presence  of 
minute  yellow  granules  m  the  cells.  After  the  rupture  this  change 
becomes  much  more  marked.  By  proliferation  within  a  confined 
pace  the  layer  of  cells  becomes  thrown  into  folds,  which  have  be  n 
compared  to  cerebral  convolutions  (Fig.  24,  p.  43)  These  orJlnnllv 
encroach  upon  the  space  occupied  ly  the  cllt  in^  J  centrS 
vVt  decolorised,  and  eventually  leaves  oZ  a 

uons  as  papillae  of  vascular  connective  tissue.    The  convolntim^, 
/,  i^ig.  24.    It  was  held  by  Coste  that  there  is  nokially  no 
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effusion  of  blood  into  the  follicle,  but  only  a  semi-transparent 
gelatinous  material,  sligbtly  tinged  with  blood-pigment.  Dalton,* 
however,  found  only  one  specimen  of  a  coi-pus  luteum  of  menstrua- 
tion in  which  the  central  clot  was  absent  as  compared  with  nine  in 
which  it  was  present.  The  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  thus  formed 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  original  follicle  (see  Fig. 
25,  p.  44). 

When  tlie  ovum  has  not  become  impregnated,  the  development  of 
the  corpus  luteum  has  reached  its  height  after  about  twenty  days  ; 
after  tliis  it  undergoes  rapid  absorption.  The  cells  gradually  dis- 
appear, the  colour  is  changed  from  yellow  to  a  whitish  tint,  the 


vessels  become  atrophied,  and  eventually  there  remains  only  the 
relic  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  the  cells  have  formed,  and  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  stellate  white  cicatrix.  The  diminution  is 
already  considerably  advanced  by  the  t,ime  the  next  follicle  is  ready 
to  rupture,  though  the  yellow  colour  is  generally  noticeable  for  two 
or  three  months.  Such  a  corpus  luteum  has  been  termed  a  false 
corpus  luteum,  but  is  better  named  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstrua- 
tion. The  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation,  when  at  its  greatest 
development,  remains,  as  a  rule,  at  the  stage  shown  at  d,  Fig.  24. 
Some  remnant  of  dark  clot  can  be  seen  near  the  centre,  or  toward 
the  surface  of  the  ovum  :  the  convolutions  of  tlie  membrana  granu- 
losa are  distinguishable,  not  blended  into  a  uniform  mass,  and  they 
*  "  Report  on  the  Corpus  Luteum."   Ti-ansactions  of  the  American  Gynecological 

Society,  Vol.  rr. 


Fig.  25.-  Section  of  the  human 
ovary,  showing  a  corpus 
lutevmi  at  tlie  tliii'd  month 
of  gestation,  containing  a 
centa'al  cavity. 


Fig.  26.— Corpus  luteum  at  the  full  tei-m 
of  pregnancy.    (After  Dalton.) 
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are  most  developed  in  the  jjart  of  the  follicle  farthest  from  the 
surface. 

If  pregnancy  occurs,  a  very  different  course  is  followed.  The 
maturation  and  rupture  of  fresh  follicles  is  then,  as  a  rule,  arrested. 
In  consecjuence  of  the  hvpercX-mia  due  to  jjregnancy  tbe 'corpus 
luteum  reaches  a  much  higher^d^xslopment,  and  this  development 
is  moreprotracted,  as  also  is  the  diminution.  The  greatest  height 
is  reacEed  ahout  the  thirdjnonth  ;  the  corpus  luteum  is  still  marked 
at  the  time  of  delivery"^  and  does  not  entirely  disappear  for  one  or 
two  months  after.  At  the  third  month  it  is  about  two-thirds  of'an 
inch  in  length  (Fig.  25),  and  forms  a  manifest  prommence  on  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  ;  at  the  time  of  delivery  it  still  averages  nearly 

(Fig-  26).  The  yeUow  colour  is  more 
marked  ;  at  the  early  stage  the  convolutions  are  firmer  to  the  touch- 
eventually  they  blend  together  in  a  firm  mass,  their  margins  beiu" 
only  mdicated  by  bands  of  connective  tissue.  The  cells  reach  about 
6^0  or  even  ^  inch  diameter.  The  corpus  luteum  can  be  felt  as 
a  manifest  firm  swelling  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary.  This  is  not 
generaUy  the  case"  with  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  -TT" 
about  one-third  of  the  cases  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  containing  cleaf..fluid  (Fig.  25),  but  more  fre 
quently  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  stellate  decolorised  relic  of  the 
blood-clot  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  formation  of  a  cavity 
IS  ascribed  by  Dalton  to  a  separation  and  coUection  of  the  serum 
belongmg  to  the  original  blood-clot.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  observed 
m  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation. 

The  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  formerly  had  the  less  appro- 
priate name  of  the  true  corpus  luteum.  The  only  structure  which 
eally  deserves  the  name  of  false  corpus  luteinn  is  that  which  may 
be  formed  if  a  follicle  shrinks,  and  its  wall  becomes  thickened  with 
out  rupture  ever  having  taken  place.  This  is  distinguished  from 
a  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  or  menstruation  by  the  absence  of  the 
yeUow  colour,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  on  the  surface  of  tie 
ovary,  nor  connected  with  a  cicatrix  on  that  surface 

The  coiTpus  luteum  has  no  positive  medico-legal  Value  as  a'  proof 
of  pregnancy.    For  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  tfe 
corpus  lureum  of  menstruation  has  appeared  to  have  nil  fl!„  7 
ters  usual  in  that  of  pregnancy.  ''tMs  t^'Z^^lW^^^^^^ 
instances  where  there  has  been  some  cause  for  in^Tr 

CommeMement  and  dnration  of  Meurtruation.-The 
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first  menstruation  is  the  usual  sign  that  the  girl  has  hecome  capable 
of  conception  and  child-bearing.  It  is  believed  to  be  coincident,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  first  ovulation,  althoiigh,  in  some  cases,  ova  are 
discharged  previous  to  any'  menstruation.  At  the  same  time  occur 
the  changes,  physical  and  mental,  vi^hich  indicate  the  arrival  at  the 
age  of  puberty.  The  body  of  the  uterus,  hitherto  small  in  relation 
to  the  cervix,  is  developed,  the  pubes  becomes  covered  with  hair, 
the  pelvis  acquires  the  typical  female  type,  and  the  breasts  are 
developed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  mental  change,  and  the 
girl  becomes  more  bashful  and  retiring.  Neither  the  body  of  the 
nterus,  however,  nor  the  pelvis,  at  once  reach  their  full  capacity 
for  the  discharge  of  their  functions ;  they  do  not  generally  attain 
their  full  size  till  the  age  of  about  twenty.  The  age  at  which  men- 
struation commences  is  influenced  by  climate,  race,  and  mode  of 
life.  The  influence  of  climate  has  been  exaggerated,  but  in  hot 
climates  the  age  is  on  an  average  two  or  three  years  earlier  than 
in  cold. 

Luxurious  living  and  early  stimulation  of  the  mental  faculties 
tend  to  bring  on  menstruation  at  an  earlier  age,  and  thus  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  dwellers  in  towns  commonly  menstruate 
earlier  than  the  poorer  classes  in  the  country.  Premature  sexual 
stimulus  has  a  similar  effect.  Feeble  health  and  poor  diet  tend  to 
retard  the  appearance  of  the  flow.  There  may  be  a  difference 
between  different  races  living  in  the  same  country,  and  among  the 
Hindoos,  whose  custom  is  for  marriage  to  be  completed  as  soon  as 
menstruation  appears,  the  age  is  peculiarly  early. 

The  age  of  appearance  of  menstruation  may  vary  from  10  to  20 
without  departure  from  health.  In  England  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  girls  first  menstruate  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17,  and  more  than  five-sixths  between  those  of  13  and  19,  the 
average  age  lieing  a  little  above  15  J.  Normally  the  discharge 
recurs  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  exception  of  periods  of  preg- 
nancy and  lactation,  up  to  the  menopause  or  climacteric  period, 
which  is  commonly  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50,  most  frequently 
at  about  48.  Exceptionally  menstruation  may  go  on  even  up  to 
the  age  of  60.  The  period  of  active  sexual  life  is  thus  generally 
from  30  to  35  or  40  years.  Those  who  menstruate  early  commonly 
continue  to  menstruate  late,  unless  any  pelvic  inflammation  has  led 
to  atrophy  of  the  ovaries.  Repeated  pregnancies  tend  to  prolong 
^  the  period  of  sexual  activity.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which 
true  menstruation  begins  in  infants,  even  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three,  and  continues  regularly  from  that  time.  Such  a  condition 
is  associated  with  premature  development  of  the  breasts,  of  the 
pelvis,  and  of  the  sexual  emotions.    In  such  a  case  pregnancy 
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has  occurred  in  the  ninth  year,  and  the  bii-th  of  a  living  child  in 
the  tenth. 

Conception. — Conception  is  effected  hj  union  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa with  the  ovum.    One  or  more  spermatozoa  penetrate  the 
zona  pelliicida,  and,  on  reaching  the  yolk,  become  motionless, 
and  lead  to   certain    changes  in  the   nucleus  hereafter  to  be 
described.    The  micropyle,  or  opening  through  the  zona  pellu- 
cida  for  the  entrance  of  spermatozoa,  though  it  exists  in  lower 
animals,  as  insects  and  fishes,  has  not  been  detected  in  mam- 
mals.   It  is  believed  that  the  ovum  is  generally  fertjliaed  iii,  .the 
Fallopian  tube,  probably  for  the  most  part  in  its  outer  half,  and 
more  especially  among  its  fimbrige,  the  folds  of  which  form  a  re- 
ceptacle in  which  the  semen  may  be  retained  for  some  time.  This 
belief  is  based  mainly  upon  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  in 
which  the  spermatozoa  may  be  found  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  a  few  hours  after  coitus. 
Nuck  placed  a  ligature  on  one  horn  of  the  uterus  of  a  bitch  three 
days  after  coitus.    Some  time  later  two  embryos  were  found  in  the 
tube  arrested  by  the  ligature.    Again,  if  a  bitch  be  subjected  to 
coitus  just  after  the  rut  is  over,  and  killed  a  few  hours  later,  ova 
and  spermatozoa  are  found  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  but 
m  Its  lower  two-thirds,  the  spermatozoa  have  not  penetrated  the 
viteUme  membrane.    This  is  explained  by  the  change  which  takes 
place  m  the  ovum  as  it  passes  along  the  tube,  owing  to  the  addition 
to  It  of  an  albummous  envelope.    The  phenomena  of  extra-uterine 
fcotation  show  that,  in  women  also,  the  spermatozoa  may  reach  the 
peritoneal  cavity.    The  precise  mechanism  by  which  the  ascent  of 
the  spermatozoa  is  effected,  is  not  positively  known.    A  great  deal 
must  be  attributed  to  their  own  power  of  motion,  since,  according 
to  Henle,  they  can  traverse  the  distance  of  an  inch  in  U  minutes 
Many  cases  of  pregnancy  with  narrow  and  miruptured  hymen  hav^ 
been  recorded,  and  spermatozoa  have  traversed  minute  openincr.; 
m  a  vagmal  septum.    I  have  known  a  case  of  pregnancy  where  the 
vagina  was  contracted  up  to  a  rigid  tube,  only!  inch  I  dkmeter 
so  that  penetration  was  totally  impossible,  while  urine  was  coZ^; 
ncklnig  througli  this  tube  from  the  bladder.    In  such  instances  the 
spermatozoa  must  have  made  their  wav  by  their  own  actiX  he 
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exercised  upon  orgnnisms  by  fluids  of  different  kinds.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  it  is  sutlicient  for  impregnation  that  semen  is 
deposited  in  the  vagina ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
women  of  ardent  temperament  at  any  rate,  some  portion  of  it  often 
ascends  almost  immediately  into  the  cervix.  This  is  the  only  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  injections  of  cold  water,  or  various 
solutions,  used  immediately  after  coitus  as  a  prophylactic  against 
pregnancy,  not  unfrequently  fail  to  secure  the  desired  result,  though 
they  are  immediately  fatal  to  the  spermatozoa  wherever  they  reach 
the  semen. 

Normally  there  is  in  coitus  as  distinct  an  orgasm  of  sensation  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  as  that  which  accompanies  emission  in  the 
man.  It  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  ejection  of  the  secretion 
of  any  gland,  but  is  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  actions.  The 
sexual  orgasm  is  not  necessary  to  conception,  for  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  habitually  absent,  or  what  may  be  called  impotence  in 
women,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  pregnancy  frequently  occurs 
notwithstanding.  The  occurrence  of  the  orgasm  at  the  proper  time 
does  however  favour  conception.  I  have  known  a  lady  who  was 
married  under  20,  and  lived  in  maiTied  life  for  many  years  with 
two  husbands  in  succession.  When  she  had  passed  the  age  of  40, 
she  experienced  the  sexual  orgasm  in  coitus  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  her  life,  and  from  that  day  dated  her  first  and  only  preg- 
nancy. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  mechanism  by  which  the  uterus  can 
exercise  active  suction,  although  a  suction  toward  the  abdominal 
cavity  may  sometimes  be  caused  hj  sudden  expansion  of  the  chest 
during  the  sexual  orgasm,  with  closure  of  the  glottis.  But  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  in  such  cases  mucus  is  displaced  from 
the  cervical  canal  by  pressure  due  to  impact  of  the  perns,  and  that, 
in  the  intervals  of  pressure,  semen  ascends  to  take  its  place  out 
of  the  pool  of  that  fluid  just  deposited  in  the  posterior  vagmal 
fornix. 

Period  of  Possible  Impregnation.— Smce  the  sperma- 
tozoa may  remain  alive  in  a  suitable  medium  for  ten  days  or  more, 
and  the  ovum  may  occupy  probably  ten  days  in  descending  to  the 
uterus,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fruitful  coitus  may  take  place  almost  at 
any  part,  and  probably  at  any  part,  of  the  menstrual  cycle.  It  has 
Ion"  been  believed  that  the  greatest  aptitude  for  conception  exists 
shortly  after  the  end  of  a  menstrual  period.  Nature  seenis  to  give 
some  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view,  since  the  period  of  most 
acute  sexual  feeling  is  generally  just  after  the  end  of  menstruation, 
although  this  may  extend  also  to  the  time  just  preceding  the  flow. 
A  sinSlar  conclusion  imy  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the 
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duration  of  pregnancy  in  cases  of  single  coitus  on  a  known  date 
with  its  duration  as  reckoned  from  tlu'  mil  of  the  last  menstrual 
period.  The  former  period  is,  oITan  average,  272  days,*  the  latter 
278  days.f  It  may  be  inferred  from  thiij  that  the  fruitful  coitus 
^?8l3ably  takes  place,  on  an  average,  about  six  days  from  the  end,  or 
ten  days  from  the  beginning,  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  Recorded 
cases  seem  to  show  that  this  is,  at  any  rate,  a  possible  time  for 
fruitful  insemination,  as  for  instance  two  instances  mentioned  by 
Marion  Sims,  in  wluch  pregnancy  followed  a  single  known  coitus  at 
such  a  date,  and  one  in  which  it  was  the  result  of  inti'a-uterine 
injection  by  him  of  seminal  fluid.  Raciborski  concluded,  arguing 
however  from  only  fifteen  cases  of  a  single  coitus,  that,  in  rather 
more  than  half,  the  fertile  coitus  occurred  in  the  two  days  following 
menstruation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  doctrine  mentioned  above  were  true, 
that  the  commencement  of  menstruation  is  a  sign  that  impregnation 
of  the  ovum  discharged  in  connection  with  that  period  has  failed,  it 
would  follow  that  coitus  is  least  likely  to  be  fruitful  just  after  the 
end  of  a  period,  and  most  likely  to  be  so  a  few  days  before  the 
onset  of  a  period.    It  is  a  strong  argument  against  this  doctrine  that 
it  would  seem  a  strange  anomaly  of  nature  for  sexual  feeling  to  be 
strongest  exactly  at  the  time  when  impregnation  is  least  likely. 
Some  evidence  on  this  question  may  be  derived  from  the  case  of  the 
Jews.    In  the  Jewish  law,  Jemsh  women  are  directed  to  abstain 
from  coitus  during  menstruation,  and  for  seven  days  after  its 
cessation.  J    Strict  observers  of  the  law  are  said  to  go  beyond  what 
is  commanded  in  Leviticus,  and  even  if  the  discharge  lasts  only  for 
an  hour  or  two,  to  observe  five  days  during  which  the  discharge 
might  last,  for  the  period  itself,  and  add  to  these  seven  clear  days, 
making  twelve  in  all,  at  the  least.    Less  strict  observers  of  the  law, 
however,  keep  only  three  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  flow,  or 
merely  occupy  separate  rooms  while  it  actually  continues.     It  is 
much  to  he  doubted  whether,  whatever  may  be  laid  down  in  the 
Priestly  Code,  a   whole   nation  was  ever  induced   to  practise 
abstinence  at  the  period  of  most  acute  sexual  feeling.    It  is  probable 
that,  with  Jewesses  who  observe  strictly  the  Levitical  law,  the 


*  Luwenhardt's  statistics  give  272  days  (Die  Berechnung  und  die  Dauer  der 
Schwangeraohaft.     Archiv  fUi-  Gynakologie,  HI.,  1872)  ;  AWfeld's,  271  (Beobach- 
tungenilber  die  Dauer  der  Schwangersohaft.  Monatssohrift  fllrGeburtshillfe  XXXIV 
1869) ;  Stadfeldt's,  272  (Annales  de  GyuOcologie,  Vm.,  1877,  p.  227)  ;  Matthews  Dun- 
can s,  275  ("  Fecundity,  Fertility,  and  SteriUt^,"  Edinburgh,  1871). 

t  According  to  Matthews  Duncan.  Liiwenhardt  (op.  cit.)  reckons  282  days  from 
the  first  day  of  meustmation,  an  estimate  which  closely  corresponds  with  that  of 
X)uncan.  ^ 

t  See  Leviticus,  xv.  19. 
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fertile  coitus  is  generally  shortly  before  the  period,  but  there  are  no 
statistics  as  to  the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a  single  known 
coitus  in  those  who  observe  the  Jewish  law.  The  only  final  con- 
.1  •  elusion  which  can  be  drawn  at  present  is,  that  coitus  shortly  before 
or  shortly  after  a  period  is  more  Ukely  to  be  fruitful  than  at  other 
times.  It  is  said  that  some  women  conceive  only  when  coitus  takes 
place  actually  during  the  menstrual  flow ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
rarely  that  this  is  put  to  the  test. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  OVUM. 


The  details  of  the  develoimaent  of  the  ovum  belong  to  emhry- 
ology,  and  only  so  much  will  be  considered  here  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  the  formation  of  the  envelopes  of  the  foetus 
which  are  of  practical  importance  in  midwifery.  These  are,  from 
without  inwards,  the  decidua,  the  chorion,  and  the  amnion,  of  which 


■Formation  of  polar  bodies  in  Asterias  glaoiaUs.  ^)«,  polar  spinale  :  pV  first 
polar  body  ;  yV,  second  polar  body  ;  n,  nucleus.    (After  Hertwig  ) 


the  first  belongs  to  the  uterus,  the  two  latter  to  the  ovum.  The 
earlier  of  the  changes  now  to  be  described  are  only  inferred  to  take 
place  from  the  analogy  of  what  occurs  in  the  lower  animals  and 
some  of  the  earliest  have  not  been  observed  even  in  mammals  ' 

Maturation  of  tlie  Ovum.— Maturation  occurs  independently 
ot  impregnation,  and  consists  of  certain  changes  in  the  germinal 
vesicle  or  nucleus.      The  nucleus    approaches  the   surface  of 

(lig.  27)      At  this  spot  a  portion  of  the  nucleus  is  gradually 
extruded  from  the  yolk,  forming  the  first  polar  body    A  repetition 
of  the  same  process  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  second  polar  body 
liie  nucleus,  reduced  in  size,  recedes  again  from  the  surface  and 
now  termed  the  female  pronucleus  (Fig.  27).  ' 
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Segmentation  of  the  Yolk.— This  occurs  only_  after  im- 
pregnation. A  spermatozoon  having  penetrated  the  zona  pellucida,  its 
tail  disappears,  and  the  head,  blending  with  a  portion  of  the  yolk^ 
forms  the  male  pronucleus.  The  male  "and  female  pronucleus 
gradually  approach  and  blend  together,  forming  a  larger  nucleus, 
resembling  the  original  germinal  vesicle,  and  called  the  segmenta- 
tion nucleus.  This  immediately  divides  into  two  ;  the  two  new 
cellS  Wagam  subdivided  into  two,  and  so  on,  until  a  large  number 
are  produced,  all  lying  within  the  vitelline  membrane.  The  body 
so  produced  has  been  called  the  muriform  body,  from  its  mulberry- 


TM„  oo  -Segmentation  of  mammalian  ovnm.   z.p.,  zona  pellucida ;  p.b.,  polar  bodies  ; 
Pig.  28.-Segmentatio^^  ^^^^  _  ^^^^ .        segmentation  cavity. 

like  appearance.    The  ceUs  are  seen  to  be  of  two  sorts,  tlje.sinalle^ 
nTore  nutnerous  arranging  themselves  on  the  surface  the  larger  and 
Ls  numerous  forming  at  first  a  heap,  and  then  ^ -^^J-^  k^^  « 
cells     In  the  centre  of  the  ovum  a  clear  fluid  is  formed,  thus 
Se  ovum  is  converted  into  a  vesicle,  whose  walls  are  composed  of 
two  lavers  of  cells,  more  or  less  hexagonal  from  mutua  pressure,^ 
Six  zona  pelhicida.  This  cellularlayeriscalled  t^^e  lasMcr.^ 
JnZrane  ;  the  superficial  layer  of  cells  the  epMast  ov  ectoderm  ;  e 
Ser  layer  the  hypoUast  or  entoderm.    Later,  a  third  layer,  the 
mesoUast  or  mesoderm,  is  formed  between  them.  _ 

The  Primitive  Chorion.-While  these  changes  are  going  on, 
the  ovmn  is  passing  down  the  Fallopian  tube  In  its  passage  it  is 
supposed  to  receive  an  additional  very  thin  albmm?ious  cor^  the 
amCe  of  the  importanHSfer  which  forms  the  ^^'l^^e  egg  m 

S     This  albuminous  coatirg  becomes  closely  blended  with  the 
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zona  jDellucida,  and  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  resulting  mem- 
brane siinglc  structureless  villi  are  formed.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
duced the  primitive  choricoi.  The  villi  serve  both  for  absorption  of 
nutritive  material,  and  for  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the  mucous 
membrane  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  uterus.  By  such  absorption, 
the  ovum,  which  was  about        inch  in  diameter  on  escaping  from 


Fig.  29.— Section  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
at  the  very  commencement  of 
pregnancy,  twice  the  natural 
size.  1,  opening  of  the  glands 
on  the  surface  of  the  cavity ; 
2,  the  uti-icular  glands. 


rig.  ,30.— A  portion  of  the  glan- 
dular structure,  magniiied 
about  ten  times.  1, 1,  oiifices 
of  the  glands;  4,  crecal  ex- 
tremities of  glands  ;  5,  tubu- 
lar portions  of  glands. 


To  to 


inch  in  diameter  by  the 


the  ovary,  has  increased  to  from 
time  it  reaches  the  uterus. 

Before  describing  the  further  changes  in  the  ovum  nftpv  i 
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reacliing  a  diameter  of  about  -g-^^-g  inch.  At  the  same  time  the  glands 
become  enlarged  and  their  cavities  somewhat  dilated.  The  ovum 
on  reaching  the  uterus  finds  its  cavity  nearly  filled  up  by  the 


Kg.  32— More  advanced  stage  of  foiuiation  of  decidua  reflexa. 


Fig.  33.— Completion  of  decidua  reflexa. 
nnicous  membrane,  and  becomes,  as  a  nile,  attached  at  a  point  not 
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this  manner.    That  portion  of  the  developing  mucous  membrane 
to  which  the  ovum  is  attached  is  called  the  decidua  serotina,  and 
forms  eventually  the  site  of  the  placenta,  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  uterus  is  called  the  decidua  _  vera,  and  the 
portion  which  covers  the  ovum  from  the  uterine  cavity  is  called 
the  decidua  reflexa.    The  proof  that  the  decidua  reflexa  is  really 
derived  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  composed  of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  decidua,  and 
that  in  a  very  early  ovum  glands  may  be  detected  in  it,  opening  on. 
its  internal  surface.    On  the  external  surface,  gland  openings  are 
only  found  in  that  portion  which  is  near  to  the  uterine  wall,  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  central  portion,  separating  the  ovum  from  the 
uterine  cavity.     The  intermediate  stage  of  a  ridge  of  mucous 
membrane  growing  up  around  the  ovum  has  not  been  observed  in 
woman,  but  in  one  animal,  the  seal,  such  a  condition  is  permanent, 
the  growth  stopping  short  at  a  ridge,  and  not  going  on  to  form  an 
actual  decidua  reflexa.    A  slighter  approximation  to  the  formation 
of  a  decidua  reflexa  is  seen  in  the  zonary  placenta  of  camivora 
generally,  a  narrow  strip  of  mucous  membrane  containing  utricular 
glands  being  reflected  on  the  margin  of  the  zonular  band  of  the 
chorion. 

The  inappropriate  names  given  to  the  several  portions  of  the 
decidua  originated  from  a  false  theory  of  its  origin.  The  decidua 
was  correctly  figured  by  William  Hunter  as  being  the  developed 
mucous  membrane.  John  Hunter,  however,  believed  that  it  was  a 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph  poured  out  from  the  surface  of  the  uterus 
and  this  view  was  long  accepted  by  anatomists.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  layer  covered  the  surface  of  the  uterus,  including  the 
orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  before  the  ovum  had  emerged  from 

a  T.nln" ■    ^1  «t       orifice  of  the  tube,  pushed 

a  portion  of  the  layer  of  lymph  before  it  into  the  uterus,  aid  this 
portion  was  called  the  decidua  reflexa.  The  portion  of  the  layer 
which  remamed  undisturbed  was  the  decidua  vera.    FinaUy  it  was 

ci7ed  the  1  -T    '^'J'^'Z'  '""'^  ^^i^g  later,  was 

caiJed  the  decidua  serotina  (from  serus,  late) 

whlhl;  In  fect'twf  T  f  l-egnancy,  there  is  a  decidual  cavity, 
wnicii  IS  m  fact  the  cavity  of  the  enlarging  uterus,  the  ovum  forming 
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and  sometimes  without  interruption  to  the  pregnancy,  and  also^  the 
fact  that,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  menstruation  may  continue 
during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  thickness  of  the  decidua  is  much  greater  at  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy  than  in  the  later  months,  both  absolutely  and  still  more 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ovum.  The  greatest  thickness, 
which  may  be  as  much  as  ^  inch  for  the  decidua  vera,  is  attained  by 
the  third  month.  By  that  time  the  decidua  reflexa  has  already  been 
thinned  by  "stretching.  The  decidua  vera  and  decidua  reflexa  then 
come  into  contact,  and  are  blended  together,  the  decidual  cavity  is 
obliterated,  and  the  ovum  occupies  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the 


Fio.  S4 -Section  of  membranes  at  the  eighth  month  of  gestation.  .4  m,  ammon  , 
^'Ch  chorion-  VR,  decidua  reflexa;  DV,  decidua  vera-  s  hne  of  separaUon, 
J;  glandXr  spaces ;  m,  muscular  waU  of  uterus  ;  v,  vessel.   {After  Leopold.) 

uteru=5  From  this  time  the  decidua  becomes  gradually  stretched 
out  and  thinned,  and  after  the  sixth  month  the  decidua  reflexa 
cannot  generaUy  be  detected  as  a  distinct  membrane. 

The  decidua  vera,  in  its  growth,  gradually  becomes  divided  mto  two 
layera  The  inner  layer,  nearest  the  free  surface,  is  made  up  mainly  ot 
tl4  characteristic  decidual  ceUs,  with  but  little  intercellular  substance. 
The  cells  have  relatively  large  nuclei,  and  are  somewhat  granular. 
There  are  numerous  thin-walled  vessels,  and  the  layer  is  pierced  by 
the  enlarged  gland-tubes.  Leucocytes  are  seen  amongst  the  large 
cells,  and  numerous  lymph  spaces  are  believed  to  exist,  especially 
around  the  vessels  and  the  gland-tubes.  Injhe  outer  layer,  nearest 
the  uterine  wall,  the  dilated  and  flattened  gland  cavities  form  a 
more  important  element  in  the  tissue.    The  cells  are  smaUer,  not  so 
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round,  but  more  frequently  spindle-shaped,  and  there  is  more  inter- 
cellular substance.  Between  the  two  layers  there  is  a  thin  stratum 
marked  by  large  flattened  spaces,  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
being  dilated  gland  cavities  which  have  lost  their  lining  epithelium. 
This  has  been  called  the  amjjullary  layer,  and  is  believed  to  form 
generally  the  surface  of  separation  when  the  decidua  is  thrown  off. 
The  epithelium  is  generally  wanting  on  the  surface  both  of  the 
decidua  vera  and  reflexa.  In  an  early  abortion  the  oj)enings  of  the 
glands  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  more  clearly  with  a  lens, 
on  the  smooth  internal  surface  of  the  decidua  vera,  and  the  same 
appearance  may  be  seen  when  the  uterus  is  opened  before  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy.  No  such  openings  are  seen  on  the  decidua 
reflexa,  except  at  a  very  early  stage,  close  to  its  border.  Before  the 
full  term  of  pregnancy  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  takes  place 
preparatory  to  its  separation.  By  the  fourth  month  the  decidua 
reflexa  has  lost  its  vascularity,  and  the  decidua  vera  has  also  lost 
it  to  a  great  extent  when  full  term  has  arrived. 

The  decidua,  as  its  name  implies,  is^cast  off  at  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, and  there  has  been  a  controversy  whether  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thrown  off  completely,  so  that  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
uterus  is  laid  bare.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  more  or  less  of  the 
glandular  layer  of  the  developed  mucous  membrane  remains  attached/' 
and  forms  the  starting  point  for  the  growth  of  the  new  mucous 
membrane,  whose  surface  epithelium  is  derived  from  the  epithelium 
of  the  gland-tubes,  like  that  of  the  freshly  growing  menstrual 
decidua.  It  is,  however,  so  soft,  that  it  may  readily  undergo  post- 
mortem disintegration  after  delivery  at  full  term.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  decidua  vera  comes  away  attached  to  the  chorion,  the  remainder 
IS  discharged  in  pieces  with  the  lochia.  A  thin  layer  of  the  decidua 
serotma,  pierced  by  the  openings  of  the  placental  vessels,  comes 
away  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta. 

Further  changes  in  the  Ovum.— The  next  change,  after  the 
lormation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  (see  p.  52),  is  that  a  spot 
romid  at  first,  then  oval,  appears  on  the  surface,  formed  by  a 
thickening  of  the  cell  layers.  This  is  called  the  area  germinativa, 
and  IS  destined  to  play  the  main  part  in  the  development  of  the 
it "K!"''  layer  of  ceUs  is  eventually 

lorn  ed,  called  the  mcsoblast  or  mesoderm,  which  also  spreads  over  the 

th  s  'th?e'/r  ^9)-    ^he  part  which 

the  e  three  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  play  in  the  formation 
of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  will  not  be  entered  upon  here 

oval  ZJTr'""V""''  it7\'  relatively  bright  and  tiJansluceni 
oval  space  m  the  centre,  called  the  area  pellucida  (Fig.  35  p  58) 
In  the  centre  of  this  appears  a  delicate  dark  Kne,  thl  v^-imiH^^Z 
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It  consists  of  a  slight  groove,  bordered  by  two  ridges,  the  dorsal 
plates,  Ibrmed  by  thickening  of  the  epiblast.  Beneath  this  groove 
subsequently  appears  the  chorda  dorsalis,  a  cylindrical  Ijody,  around 
which  the  vertebrte  are  eventually  formed.  The  dorsal  plates  grow 
upward,  curve  towards  each  other,  and  meet  in  the  middle  line  so 
as  to  form  a  closed  tube  (mc,  Fig.  36,  B),  in  which  is  developed 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  Umbilical  Vesicle. — While  the  dorsal  plates  are  growing 
upward,  or  towards  the  stq-face  of  the  ovum,  the  edges  of  the  area 
germmativa  curve  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum,  both 

from  the  sides  and  from 
the  ends.  In  this  way  is 
formed  a  kind  of  gutter, 
which  is  the  first  distinct 
indication  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo.  This 
gutter  is  open  towards  the 
centre  of  the  ovum,  or 
what  eventually  becomes 
its  ventral  surface,  and 
convex  on  its  dorsal  sur- 
face (Figs.  36,  37).  The 
incurving  edges  of  the 
area  germinativa  divide 
the  blastodermic  vesicle 

Kg.  33.-Diagram  of  area  germmativa.  lathe      into  two  parts,  that  which 
centre  is  the  primitive  trace ;  immediately  enclosed    within  the 

sruTounding  it  is  the  area  pellucida,  bounded  •  • 

by  the  dark  area  vasculosa.  embryo  becoming  tlie  in- 

terior of  the  intestinal 
canal,  while  that  which  is  left  outside  is  called  the  yolk  sac  or 
umbilical  vesicle  {y,  Figs.  36,  37).  The  portion  between  becomes 
constlnD^cfihto  the  form  of  a  pedicle,  the  vUeUmeJud,  and  upon  the 
duct  and  the  vesicle  are  distributed  an  artery  and  vein,  the  onvphalo- 
Tiiegewfeng.  vessels.  The  umbilical  vesicle  is  at  first  large  in  com- 
■^son'to  the  cavity  within  the  embryo,  and  for  a  time  the  embryo 
derives  the  greater  part  of  its  nutriment  from  it  (a,  c,  d,  Fig.  37, 
p.  60).  As  the  enibryo  grows,  and  the  vesicle  shrinks  up,  the  latter 
soon  becomes  relatively  small  in  the  ovum  of  a  mammal,  and  as  soon 
as  the  allantois,  shortly  to  be  described,  has  reached  the  chorion  it  is 
no  longer  of  service  (f.  Fig.  37).  In  abortions  up  to  about  the 
second  month,  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  readily  seen  (Fig.  50,  p.  80). 
It  may  even  be  detected  at  full  term  near  the  border  of  the  placenta, 
on  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  outside  the  amnion,  or  in  the 
funis,  and  the  relics  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  running 
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to  it  from  the  insertion  of  tlie  funis,  may  sometimes  be  traced 
beneath  the  amnion.  The  pedicle  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  may 
however,  as  the  vesicle  becomes  sejaarated  to  a  distance  from  the 
embryo,  be  ruptured  and  disappear. 

The  Amnion. — When  the  constriction  which  separates  the 
umbilical  vesicle  from  the  intestine  has  yet  reached  only  an  early 
stage,  the  embryo  is  already  thickened  towards  the  cephalic  and 
tapering  towards  its  caudal  extremity,  and  its  back  is  arched  some- 
what above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  ovum.  At  this  time  com- 
mences a  cleavage  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into  two  layers 


Fig.  36.— Diagram  of  commencement  of  formation,uf  amnial  folds. 
A,  Longitudinal  section  ;  B,  Ti-ansverse  section,    af,  amnial  fold  ;  i,  interior  of  alimen- 
taiy  canal ;  tj,  yolk-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle  ;  e,  epiblast ;  m,  mesobla:st ;  h,  hypo- 
Wast;  (76,  coeloma  externum;  p;;,  pleui-o-peritoneal  space  or  ccEloma  internum; 
,  smp,  somatopleui-e  ;   spp,  splanohnopleure ;  h,  cephalic  extremity  of  embiTO  • 
■  '  T,  caudal  extremity ;  d,  depression  between  amnial  fold  and  embryo ;  Cd,  chorda 
dorsahs  ;  mc,  medullary  canal. 

round  the  whole  border  of  the  area  germinativa.  The  cleavage 
passes  through  the  mesoblast,  so  that  the  outer  layer  is  composed 
of  the  epiblast  with  part  of  the  mesoblast,  the  inner  layer  of  the 
rest  of  the  mesoblast  with  the  hypoblast.  The  outer  layer  is 
called  the  somatopleure  (smjo  in  Fig.  36,  and  a,  b,  Flo-  37)  and 
that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  embryo  forms  the 
body-walls.  The  mner  layer  is  called  the  splanchnoplem-e  Upv  in 
iig.  36,  and  a,  b,  Fig.  37),  and  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the 
region  of  the  embryo  forms  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  (L  Ficrg 
36,  37  .  The  cleavage  is  not  confined  to  the  border  of  the  region^of 
th^embryo,  but  eventually  extends  completely  round  to  the  opposite 
po  e  of  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  yolk-sac  thus  becomes  a  free  vesicle 
withm  the  ovum  (see  b,  e,  f,  Fig.  37).  The  space  between  the  two 
layers  is  shaded  with  lines  in  Figure  37,  and  is  caUed  the  pleur. 
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peritoneal  space  (jo})).  That  part  of  it  witLin  the  limits  of  the 
embryo  (jop  in  Fig.  36,  and  a,  b,  Fig.  37)  becomes  the  jjleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity  of  tlie  foetus,  or  the  cceloma  internum.  At  first 
it  communicates  freely  with  the  part  of  the  space  outside  the  con- 
striction, or  coeloma  externum,  as  shown  in  the  figures. 


Fiff  37  -Diasrama  to  Ulustrate  the  development  of  the  amnion  and  allantois. 
.  B.  Transverse  Bections  of  the  embryo.  c,  I^°"f*Soarves1cie  ; 

4reMs  s&tiri.aek  Sd^th^^Tsi^^Wh 
it  is  usually  placed. 

The  formation  of  the  amnion  is  closely  connected  with  the 
cleavage  of  the  blastodermic  membrane.  It  commences  when  the 
cleavage,  which  begins  near  the  Ime  of  constriction  l^etween  the 
embryo  and  the  yolk-sac,  lias  proceeded  for  a  short  distance.    A  little 
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distance  in  front  of  the  head  the  somatopleure  becomes  elevated  into  a 
fokl,  the  amnial  fold  {a  f,  in  Fig.  36,  and  in  a,  c,  Fig.  37).  This 
extends  all  round"13"eyond  the  sides  of  the  embryo  and  behind  the 
tail.  The  embryo  thus  becomes  surrounded  with  a  hollow  wall, 
which  grows  up  towards  its  dorsal  surface,  and  arches  over  its  back, 
converging  until  it  meets  in  the  centre  and  covers  it  in  entirely  (d, 
Fig.  37).  The  fold  thus  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  leaf.  When 
it  meets  over  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  double  septum  between  its 
different  parts  (d.  Fig.  37)  is  absorbed,  and  the  outer  leaf  (some- 
times called  the  false  amnion)  blends  with,  and  is  lost  upon,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  zona  pellucida.  The  inner  leafrbecomes  the 
true  amnion  {a  in  e,  and  P,  Fig.  37),  and  encloses  the  amnial 
cavity  (ct  c).  The  fluid  afterwards  poured  out  into  the  amnial 
cavity  is  called  the  liquor  amnii,  or  amniotic  fluid.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  amnial  fold  is  converging  to  a  centre  over  the  back, 
the  attachment  of  the  inner  leaf  of  the  fold,  eventually  the  true 
amnion,  to  the  skin  of  the  embryo,  approximates  towards  a  centre 
by  the  increasing  constriction  around  the  vitelline  duct  (compare  b 
with  A,  and  e  with  c,  Fig.  37),  and  eventually  surrounds  the  funis 
at  the  umbilicus. 

The  amnion  is  at  first  separate  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
chorion,  a  semi-liquid  gelatinous  substance  occupying  the  intervening 
space  {-pp).  By  the  middle  of  pregnancy  the  amnion  comes  Jnto 
H2ie.£9iit§Pimtlx  .the -chorion,  only  a  little  gelatinous  material  re- 
-Saming^bet^rcen  them.  It  tKKs  forms  an  ^ihVestment'surroujidinc; 
the_  funis,  and,  with  it,  the  pedicle  of  the  shrunken  umbiUcal 
vesicle._  The  amnion  is  always  easily  separable  from  the  chorion 
Exceptionally,  fluid  is  still  found  between  the  two,  even  at  the  full 
term  of  pregnancy.  In  such  case,  after  one  bag  of  water  (the 
chorion)  has  been  ruptured  in  labour,  a  second  (the  amnion)  may 
be  found  still  intact.  Some  authorities  describe  vessels,  derived 
from  the  allantois,  as  existing  in  the  gelatinous  substance  between 
amnion  and  chorion,  and  as  having  a  function  in  the  secretion  of 
the  hquor  amnii.  Others  describe  vasa  propria  as  existing  in  the 
amnion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  placenta  at  the  early  sta^e  of 
pregnancy,  and  consider  abnormal  persistence  of  these  vessels  to  be 
one  cause  of  hydrops  amnii. 

.  ^!'''^?^^  ofJh.MinioJh.-'^^^  ultimate  disposition  of  the  amnion 
IB  similar  to  what  would  result  if  an  outer  layer  of  epideimnere 

vaqpiilnr     Tf  •    i    i  amuion  IS  at  all  times  non- 

vascular.     It  has  a  single  layer  of  pavement  epithelium,  corrl 
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spending  to  the  epidermis,  and  looking  inward  toward  the  amniotic 
cavity.  Outside  this  there  is  a  fibrous  basement  substance  derived 
from  the  mesoblast,  in  which  are  seen  spindle  and  stellate  cells. 

The  Liquor  Aninn. — The  amnion  is  at  first  close  to  the  back  of 
the  embryo,  but  it  gradually  becomes  distended  by  a  fluid,  the 
liquor  amnii,  until  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  chorion. 
Eelatively  to  the  fcetus  the  amount  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  much 
greater  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  at  which  time  the  foetus 
floats  quite  freely  in  it.  Its  actual  maximum  is  reached  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  month,  after  which  it  is  in  part  absorbed.  The 
average  quantity  on  delivery  is  from  one  to  two  pints.  Tl:e  amount 
of  flukl  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  '  The  liquor  amnii  also 
varies  greatly  in  specihc  gravity,  1004—1025,  the  average  being 
from  1020  in  the  earlier  months  to  1010  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
It  contains  salts,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phosphates,  some  albumen, 
more  in  the  earlier  months  than  in  the  later,  and  urea  towards  the 
end  of  pregnancy.  At  first  it  is  quite  limpid  and  clear,  but  becomes 
somewhat  more  turbid  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  from  the  fcetal 
lanugo  and  epithelial  scales  which  are  shed  into  it.  It  does  not 
nornially  contain  any  of  the  alvine  excretion  of  the  foetus,  but 
occasionally,  without  any  foetal  disease,  it  is  found  dark  and 

discoloured.  ....  . ,  .^ 

Origin  of  the  Liquor  ^m?iM.— The  liquor  amnu  is,  m  considerable 
part  derived  from  the  maternal  vessels  and  not  from  the  fcetus. 
This  is  evident  from  cases  in  which  the  embryo  has  perished  at  a 
very  early  stage,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  liquor  amnii  is  found 
to  be  present  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ovum  and  not  to  that 
of  the  embryo,  which  in  some  instances  may  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared The  process  must  be  one  of  transudation,  chiefly  from 
the  maternal  vessels  of  the  placenta;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
determination  of  the  transudation  in  the  direction  of  the  amnial 
cavity  may  be  due  to  a  secreting  power  in  the  cells  Immg  the 
amnion  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  foetal  vessels  are  the 
more  important  source  of  the  Hquor  amnii,  for  it  exists  m  oviparous 
animals  The  amnion  itself  has  no  vessels,  but  a  system  of  capil- 
laries is  described  starting  from  the  umbilical  cord  and  ramifying 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta,  just  under  the  animon.  Tliese 
become  atrophied  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  as  also  do  the 
ve  sels  already  described  (p.  61)  as  existing  m  the  gelatinous 
nia terial  between  amnion  and  chorion.  Some  notable  proportion 
also  of  the  liquor  amnii,  especially  in  the  later  months  o  preg- 
nancy, is  formed  by  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  which  is  cUscharged 
Lto  i  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  presence  of  urea  m  the 
H5^-of  amnii,  increasing  in  amount  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
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but  bj'  the  fact  that,  when  there  is  occlusion  of  the  urinary  passages 
of  the  foetus,  the  bladder,  ureters,  or  pelves  of  the  kidneys  be- 
come distended  with  urine.*  In  such  instances  the  swelling  of 
the  foetal  abdomen  so  produced  sometimes  proves  a  serious  obstacle 
to  delivery,  and  necessitates  embryotomy.  By  the  increased  amount 
of  urme  secreted  by  the  fcetus  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  and 
the  wasting  of  the  capillary  system  on  the  surface  of  the  placenta, 
IS  explamed  the  change  of  composition  in  the  liquor  amnii  in  the 
later  months.  The  proportion  of  albumen  may  diminish  from 
about  -8  per  cent,  to  -08  per  cent.,  while  that  of  urea,  which  in 
the  early  months  amounts  only  to  a  trace,  may  rise  to  -35  or  -4  ner 
cent.  ^ 

Uses  of  the  Liquoi-  Amnii.— The  liquor  amnii  provides  a  fluid 
medium  m  which  the  foetus  is  suspended,  and  which  protects  it 
bo  h  from  shocks  or  pressure  from  without,  and  from  interference 
with  Its  circulation  by  uterine  contractions.  It  also  gives  space 
for  those  muscular  movements  of  the  fcetus  which  are  doubtless  of 
service  in  exercismg  its  muscles  and  promoting  its  growth.  In 
kbour  It  is  of  great  service  by  forming,  with  the  protruding  bag  of 
membranes,  a  fluid  wedge  which  dilates  the  cervix  and  os  uferi 
The  iquor  ammi  is  not  supposed  to  furnish  nutriment  to  the  foetus 
but  the  foetus  occasionally  swallows  some  of  it,  as 'is  proved  by 
lanugo  and  epidermic  scales  being  found  in  the  intestines  ^ 

mer^he^J  7^.'^°'?/^'*''^^^'         amnionhave  completely  ' 

met,  theformanon  of  the  allantois  commences  by  a  depress  on  on 
he  inner  side  of  the  hypoblast,  destined  to  formtiie  lilifrS'-£ 
future  intestine.  This  depression  carries  before  it  the  innel- of  he 
two  layers  into  which  the  mesoblast  has  become  div  d  o  I  t 
form  a  projection  into  the  space  between  the  two  layer  or  cceW 
:n  ernum  (a  m  B,  Fig  37,  p.  60).  The  allantois  thSms  at  Ira 
hollow  vesicle,  its  cavity  opening  into  the  lower  end  of  iSest  ne  nr 

over  this,  and  thus  perfdfms  the  fruZ\  \  V'         "^'^^^^  'P^'^^^s 
it  a  vascular  ^J^^^l^::^^^^^^' 
pandmg  all^^Mth  its  tubular  pedicle  bast fnl^pareTuo 

coufeSirro/o"^^^^^  denies  th.  inference,  Wn, 

of  bladder,  and  considering  that  the  amoLTof  T'^''^  dlste^Z 

to  aust^,  the  conclusion  that  the  urine'^rbifuanre^^^^^^^^^^^  ^«  -'^U 
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umbrella  witli  its  handle.     According  to  some  authorities  the 
allantois  covers  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  chorion  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  there  is  an  area,  corresponding  to  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  which  the  allantois  does  not  reach,  and  where  the  amnion 
comes  again  into  apposition  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  amnial  fold, 
now  blended  with  the  chorion.    In  birds,  the  allantois  has  a 
considdrable  development  and  a  prolonged  use,  as  it  completely 
envelopes  the  yolk-sac.    In  the  human  race  it  is  of  small  size,  and 
rapidly  disappears  as  a  distinct  structure,  after  carrying  the  vessels 
to  the  chorion,  probably  in  a  few  days.    The  remnant  of  its  pedicle 
with  its  vessels— two  umbilical  arteries  and  two  umbilical  veins,  ot 
which  one  vein— the  right— soon  disappears,  remain  as  constituents 
of  the  umbilical  cord.    Of  the  portion  of  the  allantois  which  remains 
within  the  abdomen,  the  upper ,  part .  persists  as  the  urachus  or 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  bladder-thejower  part  becomes  the 
bladder.    Except  in  this  lower  portion,  the  tubular  cavity  of  the 
pedicle  of  the  allantois  disappears.  .     .       ,     tt-  -u 

A  different  view,  however,  has  been  mamtamed  by  His,  who 
declares  that  ximbiUcal  vessels  have  been  found  reachiDg  the 
chorion  by  a  mesoblastic  stalk  at  a  period  when  the  allantois 
itself  is  only  beginning  to  appear.  According  to  His,  the  cleavage 
of  the  m  soblast°does  L  proceed  to  su^  extent  as  to  separa  e 
the  embryo  entii-ely  from  its  envelopes  ;  but  a  bridge  of  me  oblastic 
issue  remains  near'  the  posterior  extremity,  unitmg  the  two  layers  of 
the  mesoblast  Along  this  bridge,  which  he  terms  the  ventral  staUc 
h  uiSoi^  ca  'vessels  grow  to  rea^ch  the  chorion._   At  a  later  period 

the  alTantois  grows  out  towards  the  chorion,  in  contact  with  th 
tue  auan  o    b  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^ 

^^Sl^t;^^^^^^^  -dthe  umbilical  vessels  in  the 
foSon  of  the  umbiUcal  cord.  According  to  this  view  it  is  not 
clear  what  is  the  fimction  of  the  allantois. 
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Tlie  Chorion. — The  formation  of  the  primitive  chorion  with 
its  structureless  villi  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  52).  These 
villi  soon  atrophy,  and  as  soon  as  the  ejjiblast  comes  into  contact 
with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  zona  pellucida, 
tlie    true    chorion,,  is 
foi'med  by  the  union  of 
the    two.     '  Thir'  also" 
throws  out  villi,  which 
at  first  are  solid  cellular 
processes,  covered  with 
epithelium.  The  chorion 
is,  however,  onlj^  com- 
pletely constituted  after 
the  allantoishas  reachecr* 
it,  bririgfng  the  vascular 
supply(F,Fig.37,p.  60). 
An  artery  and  vein  then 
enter  each  villus,  and 
they  carry  with  them 
a  sheath  of  connective 
tissue,  also  derived  from 
the  allantois.  The  fibro- 
vascular"  element  of  the 
chorion  has  been  termed 
the  endo-chorion,  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  mem- 
brane being  the  exo-choriou. 
rapidity,  giving  off  branches, 


Fig.  38.-Chonomo  ^^Uus  magniHed.  a,  epithelial 
covering;  i,  band  uniting  it  to  another  villus : 
t'nZf'^  ti-unk  of  villus;  d,  termina 

''vPlexus  of  vessels  between 
artery  and  vein.    (After  Ecker.)    x  350.  - 


grow  with  great 
give  off  secondary 


The  villi  now 
. .  „      ^  ,  which  in  turn 

branches  and  so  on,  each  branch  being  occupied'  by  a"  vasmkr 
loop  A  Inghly  complex  structure,  like  finely  divided  seaweed, 
18  thus  produced.    The  vessels  soon  occupy  nearly  the  whole  sub- 

G. 
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,  stance  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  villi,  being  covered  only 
by  a  very  thin  connective  tissue  sheath,  and  an  outer  covering  of 
epithelium. 

According  to  the  most  modem  view,  in  a  well  preserved  specimen 
of  a  young  placenta,  a  double  layer  of  cells  may  be  demonstrated 
covermg  the  villi  and  all  other  parts  of  the  chorion.  After  the 
mid-term  of  gestation,  the  deep  layer  disappears  more  or  less 
completely.  In  a  full-term  placenta,  even  the  superficial  layer 
has  disappeared  from  many  of  the  villi,  and  the  fcetal  capillaries 
are  only  separated  from  the  maternal  blood  space  by  a  delicate  layer 
of  connective  tissue. 

The  superficial  layer  consists  of  a  thin  stratum  of  granular  multi- 


E/.B. 


Rg.  39.— A,  B,  Sections  of  villi  from  an  ovum  at  the  sixth  week. 

ves,  vessel ;  Ep.  B,  epithelial  bud ;  st,  stroma  of  vUlus ;  si  superficial  layer  of  epithe- 
lium.   The  deep  layer  IS  not  seen.    (After  Eden.) 


nucleated  protoplasm,  in  which  no  cell  outlines  can  be  distinguished. 
This  layer  has  been  called  by  some  the  "  syncytium."  In  the  deep 
layer,  the  cells  are  large  and  well  defined,  witTrovar  nuclei  standing 
with  their  long  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 

During  the  early  months  the  superficial  layer  of  epithelium  shows 
great  activity  (Fig.  39).  Proliferation  occurs  in  localised  areas, 
resiilting  in  the  formation  of  epithelial  buds,  which  are  the  com- 
mencement of  new  villi.  The  chorionic  stroma  only  entere  the  bud 
later  (Fig.  39,  B),  and  the  deep  layer  of  cells  takes  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  buds.  The  part  taken  by  the  superficial  layer  in 
the  formation  of  new  vUli  appears  to  prove  it  to  be  of  fcetal 
and  not  of  maternal  origin,  although  various  authorities  have  held 
the  contrary  view.  If  this  layer  is  of  epiblastic  and  the  deep 
layer  of  mesoblastic  origin,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  not 
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Fig.  40.  —  Very 
eaiiy  human 
ovum,  of  date 
not  exceeding 
fourteen  days. 
(After  Vel- 
peau.) 


truly  epithelium,  but  merely  connective  tissue  cells,  arranged  near 
the  surface. 

In  the  larger  branches,  connecting  vessels  run  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  in  the  smallest  terminal  twigs  there  may  be  only 
a  single  vascular  loop    (Fig.   38).     The  early 
terminal  villi  attach  themselves  on  aU  sides  to 
the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa.    The  attachment 
seems  to  take  place  by  the  ejjithelium  being  lost 
on   the  maternal   side,  the   cells   of  the  villus 
coming  into  close  uiontinuity  with  the  decidual 
cells.    In  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy  the  villi 
grow  equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ovum, 
and  furnish  it  with  the  shaggy  covering  which  is 
seen  in  early  abortions  (Fig.  4O7-'  As  pregnancy 
advances,  tlose  ' villi  which  are  attached  to  the  decidua  serotina 
grow  with  increased  exuberance,  and  eventually  form  the"^a^nta, 
the  organ  of  respiration  and  nutrition  for  the  fcefiis.  Those  attached 
to  the  decidua   reflexa  become 
atrophied,  lose  their  vascularity, 
and  eventually  remain  only  as 
fibrous   shreds,  which   may  be 
seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
chorion,  even  after  delivery  at 
term.  The  position  of  the  ^Jlacenta 
Jjegins  to  be'marked  by  the  second 
montli,  and  it  has  its  characteristic 
foriiiati(jn  hy  the  end  of  the  third. 

The  Placenta. — A  'placeiifa 
consists  essentially  of  two  vascular 
membranes,  one  maternal  and  one 
foetal,  so  closely  interlocked  to- 
gether that,  without  any  actual 
communication  between  the  two 
vascular  systems,  interchange  of 
gases  and  of  nutritive  and  excre- 
tory material  can  take  place  be- 
tween them. 

Vmaics_of_  Placenta  m_Ani- 
mals. — In  the  simpler  forms'^'oT 
placenta  found  in  animals,  such 

p  2 


^'^'J}T^J^°-^  "'"i™  of  eighth 
week:  the  growth  of  villi  pre- 
ponderates at  one  part ;  at  other 
parts  the  villi  are  ah-eady  be- 
coming atrophied.    (After  Car- 
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the  enlarged  moutlis  of  the  uterine  glands,  as  was  formerly  supposed 
by  some  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  gland-tubes  more  frequently 
open  on  the  ridges  between  the  ciypts,  or  on  part  of  the  mucosa 
not  in  contact  with  villi.  The  mode  of  their  formation  appears  to 
be,  that  when  one  of  the  earliest  villi  has  attached  itself  to  the 
iiterine  mucous  membrane,  the  membrane  grows  up  into  a  ridge 
around  it.*  As  the  villus  develops  into  a  tuft,  the  crypt  which  is 
thus  formed  becomes  more  and  more  complex.  The  crypts  have  an 
epithelial  lining,  and  the  vilU  likewise  have  an  epithelial  covering. 
Between  the  two  a  small  quantity  of  albuminous  fluid  can  be 
detected,  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  thus  discharges  a  kind  of  glandular  function.  To  this  fluid 
the  name  of  "titerine  milk  "has  been  applied,  and  it  is  to  its 
absorption  by  the  villi  that  the  foetus  owes  its  nourishment!  "When 
delrraylEaStes-'^lacepthe  Villi  are  drawn  out  of  the  crypts,  like 
fingers  out  of  a  glove,  and  bring  away  with  them  either  no 
maternal  tissue,  or  only  some  of  the  epithelium.  No  bleeding 
therefore  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  in  parturition.  Such  forms  of 
placentae  are  called  non-deciduate. 

In  deciduate  placentee,  such  as  the  zonary  placenta}  of  carnivora, 
the  interlocking  of  the  two  membranes  is  more  complex,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  in  parturition.  The  ridges  of  maternal 
inucous  membrane  not  only  grow  up  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
but  send  off  partitions  or  trabeculse  at  various  angles,  and  the  villi 
are  divided  into  more  complicated  branching  tufts.  More  or  less 
of  the  maternal  laminse  is  then  torn  away  in  parturition,  or  on 
artificial  separation  of  the  placenta,  remaining  in  the  fissures 
between  the  foetal  portions  of  the  placenta,  and  the  maternal  vessels 
are  thereby  ruptured.  In  some  cases  a  more  or  less  continuous 
layer  of  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  decidua  serotina  con-espond- 
ing  to  that  in  the  human  subject,  is  also  brought  away  in  parturition 
on°the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta.  In  this  form  of  placenta,  as 
in  the  simpler  kind,  a  maternal  epithelium  covers  the  laminaj  or 
trabeculte  of  maternal  mucous  membrane,  called  decidual  processes, 
and  intervenes  between  the  maternal  vessels  and  the  vUli.  Professor 
Turner  describes  an  early  stage  of  enlargement  of  maternal  vessels 
into  sinus-like  spaces  as  visible  in  some  parts  of  the  placenta  of  the 
cat.  In  that  of  the  fox,  he  finds  the  capillaries  dilated  to  from 
twice  to  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  foetal  capillaries,  and  in  that 
of  the  sloth  he  describes  a  still  more  remarkable  dilatation  of  vessels, 
no  maternal  capillaries  at  aU  existing,  and  all  the  luaternal  vessels 
being  of  colossal  size,  as  compared  with  capillaries. 

*  See  "Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Placenta,"  by  Professor 
Tiimer.  Edinburgh.  1876. 
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Formation  of  Human  Placenta. — The  structure  and  mode  of 
'tlevelopmerit  of  the  human  placenta  have  been  the  subject  of  a 


^^>ff-  42.— Dia^am  showing  the  relation  of  the  villi  to  the  maternal  blood-vessels  and 
the  uteiine  wall,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  occasionally  penetrate  the  uterine 
smuses;  The  villi  are  ramifying  in  the  great  maternal  blood-space  of  the  placenta. 
1,  utenne  wall;  2,  cavity  of  a  sinus;  3,  3,  tufts  of  villi  dipping  into  sinuses; 
4,  decidua  serptina  ;  5,  curling  artery  of  the  uterus, 

good  deal  of  controversy.    It  is  much  more  difficult  to  investigate 
than  that  of  animals,  because  a  trustworthy  specimen  to  illustrate 
he  earlier  stages  of  development  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  rare 
cases  in  which  a  healthy  woman  is 
killed  suddenly  within  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy.    According  to 
the   generally  received  account,  the 
maternal  blood  is  brought  into  much 
more  immediate  contact  with  the  villi 
in  the  human  placenta,  and  also  in 
that  of  monkeys,  than  in  that  of  any 
other  animals.    A  great  blood-contain- 
ing space,  with  inter-communications 
throughout   the    whole   placenta,  is 
formed,  into  which  large  arteries  open 
directly,  while  large  veins  carry  the 
blood  away  from  it  into  the  uterine 
walls,   the   circulation   through  the 
blood-space  itself  being  comparatively 
sluggish  (see  Figs.  42,  46).    The  mode 
of  formation  of  the   maternal  blood- 
space  is  not  fully  determined.  Ac- 
cording to  Turner  and  other  anato- 
mists, the  maternal  vessels   of  the 
decidual  processes   become  gradually 
more  and  more  dilated  into  great  blood-spaces,  imtil  at  length  the 
septa  between  them  are  broken  down,  and  the  space  becomes  con- 
tmuoua  throughout  the  whole  placenta.    The  viUi  break  through 


Fig.  43.— Diagram  showing  the 
mode  of  attachment  of  the 
terminal  villi  to  the  uterus. 
1,  decidua  serotina;  2,  a 
venous  sinus  passing  obliquely 
through  it;  3,  a  curling  artery 
passmg  through  it ;  4,  lining 
membrane  of  maternal  blood- 
space  of  the  placenta ;  5,  cho- 
nomc  vUlus  ;  6,  connection  of 
villus  with  decidua  serotina ; 
7,  connection  of  one  villus  with 
another. 
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and  ramify  in  this  space,  or,  according  to  some,  carry  before  them  a 
layer  of.  epithelium,  which  covers  each  villus.  Professor  Turner 
regards  the  partial  dilatation  of  maternal  vessels  ohserved  in  the  fox 
and  the  sloth  as  a  stage  on  the  way  to  the  formation  of  a  continuous 
blood-sinus  such  as  that  in  the  human  placenta. 

According  to  Webster,  the  first  union  of  the  ovum  ^dth  the 
decidua  takes  place  through  the  fostal  epiblast,  or  syncytium,  which 
forms  the  outer  covering  of  the  chorion,  before  the  chorion  has 
acquired  its  vessels,  or  its  inner  mesoblastic  layer.    The  outer 


V.,. 


Kg.  44. — Vertical  section  througli  tlie  decidua  serotina  at  the  sixth  week,  showing  the 
penetration  of  the  villi  into  the  decidua.  d,  decidua ;  v,  section  of  villus  embedded 
in  a  haemorrhage  ;  h,  heemorrhages  ;  b  b,  epithelial  buds,  from  other  embedded 
villi,  not  shown  in  the  section :  a,  bud  showing  section  of  vessel  in  its  interior. 
'  .    ,  D  (After  Eden.) 

epiblastic  layer  gets  to  consist  of  a  thick  nucleated  protoplasmic 
mass,  or  plasmodium,  which  attaches  itseK  to  the  decidua,  taking 
the  place  of  the  maternal  epithelium.  As  growth  goes  on  vacuola- 
tion  takes  place  in  this  mass,  so  that  the  ovum  becomes  connected 
to  the  decidua  by  a  reticulated  nucleated  protoplasmic  structure. 
The  layer  ia  contact  with  the  decidua,  which  has  been  called  the 
trophoblast,  remains,  and  throws  oiit  branching  processes  which 
penetrate  the  decidua.  These  seem  to  correspond  to  the  sections 
marked  E.  B.  in  fig.  44.  The  trabeculse  serve  as  pathfinders 
for  the  foetal  mesoblast,  which  penetrates  them  and  forms  a  core, 
thus  constituting  permanent  villus  stems.    Webster  believes  that, 
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owing  to  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  trophoblast,  the  decidual 
tissue  is  absorbed,  and  the  maternal  blood  is  thereby  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  lacuHse  formed  in  the  trophoblast,  which  thus 
becomes  the  origin  of  the  maternal  blood-sinus  of  the  placenta. 

The  most  recent  observations  *  describe  the  maternal  blood-sinus 
as  commencing  by  extravasations  of  blood  outside  the  maternal 
vessels,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  decidiia  serotina,  which  occur  at 
an  early  stage  of  pregnancy.   At  first  these  extravasations  coagulate, 


Kg.  45.— Section  of  fully-formed  placenta,  mth  part  of  the  uterus,  a,  umbilicai 
cord ;  h,  b,  section  of  uterus ;  c,  c,  c,  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels :  d,  d,  cvtrlinff 
arteries  of  the  uterus. 

and  become  absorbed  by  the  decidual  cells.  The  chorionic 
viUi  penetrate  the  decidua  serotina,  and  ramify  in  the  extravasa- 
tions (Fig.^  44).  Later  on  larger  arteries  open  into  the  spaces  of 
extravasation,  and  then  the  blood  no  longer  coagulates,  but  a 
sluggish  circulation  is  established  through  these  spaces,  which  are 
extra-vascular,  the  blood  returning  by  the  veins.  Finally  the  spaces 
are  expanded,  until  they  become  continuous  throughout  the  placenta. 
The  maternal  blood-space  is  made  up  of  great  lacuna,  nearer  the 
foetal  surface,  and  smaller  lacunte,  nearer  the  maternal  surface,  of 

Tnl,^!?''vi!tv^,'"^''  "^^I'e  Human  Placenta.  Physiological  aji<l  Patholon-iral." 
Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacterio]oR>-  .Ian  mo,- 
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the  placenta,  all  communicating  with  each  other.  In  this  way  great 
freedom  of  interchange  of  material  is  allowed.  Within  the  blood- 
spaces  great  proliferation  of  the  villi  goes  on,  so  tliat  at  length 
they  form  a  spongy  mass,  constituting  the  great  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  placenta.* 

Characters  of  the  full-grown  Placenta. — The  placenta  at  full  term 
forms  a  round  or  slightly  oval  mass,  of  spongy  consistency.  Its 
greatest  diameter  is,  on  the  average,  from  7  to  8  inches,  its 


Fig.  46.— Diagranmiatic  section  of  placenta,  ^m,  amnion;  CA,  chorion;  m,  musculo r 
wall  of  uterus;  ar,  areolar  layer;  v,  main  trunk  of  chorionic  villi;  l,  lacvma 
containing  maternal  blood ;  s,  decidua  serotina,  seen  in  parts  lining  surface  of 
chorion;  17,  glandular  spaces ;  w,  vessel.   (After  Leopold.) 

greatest  thickness  about  an  inch,  and  its  weight  about^  20  ounces. 
It  is  generally  inserted  on  the  posterior  or  anterior  wall  of  the 
uterus  near  the  fundus,  more  frequently  on  the  posterior.  More 
rarely  it  is  inserted  on  one  side,  and,  if  so,  more  frequently  on  the 
right,  seldom  absolutely  on  the  fundus.    Still  more  rarely  it  is 

*  The  following  authors  may  be  consulted  as  to  the  development  and  structure  of 
the  placenta :— Langhans,  Archiv  f .  Gyniik.  I.,  p.  317,  IX.,  p.  341  ;  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u. 
Physiol.,  1877  ;  Kolliker,  "  Entwickelungs-Geschichte,"  Leipzig,  1S79 ;  Braxton  Hicks, 
Obst.  Trans.,  XTV.  ;  Turner,  SirW.,  Joum.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  VII.,  X.,  Trans.  Hoy. 
Soo.  Edinbui'gh,  XXVI.,  XXVII. ;  "  Lectures  on  Compar.  Anat.  of  Placenta,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1876  ;  Winkler,  Archiv  f.  Gynak.,  IV.,  p.  238  ;  Leopold,  Archiv  f .  Gynak.,  XI., 
p  442  •  Blucher,  Archiv  f.  Gyniik.,  XTV.,  p.  121  ;  Ercolani,  "Sul  processo  formative 
della  Porziona  Matema  della  Plaeento,"  Bologna,  1870  ;  Hart  and  Gulland,  Trans., 
Edin  Obst.  Soc,  1891-2 ;  Eckardt,  Ztschr.  f.  Gebm-tsh.  u.  Gyniik.,  1890 ;  Eohr, 
Virchow's  Archiv,  1889  ;  Rossmnnn,  Centi-albl.  f.  Gyniik.,  1893 ;  Waldeyer,  Arch.  f. 
Mickr.  Anat.,  1890  ;  Webster,  Ectopic  Pregnancy,  1896  ;  Eden,  Joum.  of  Path,  and 
Bacter.,  1896. 
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inserted  lower  down  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  either  approaching 
to  or  overlapping  the  internal  os.  Such  modes  of  insertion  imply- 
respectively  the  risk  or  the  certainty  of  haemorrhage  before  delivery, 
and  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  placenta  prsevia.  The 
placenta  is_never  inserted  upon  any  part  of  the  cervix.  The  fcetal 
or  internal  surface  of  the  placenta  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the 
amnion,  which  can  be  easily  peeled  off  up  to  the  insertion  of  the 
funis,  or  for  about  half-an-inch  on  to  the  funis.  The  umbilical 
cord  is  generally  inserted  about  the  centre  of  the  internal  surface, 


Pig.  47. -uterine  surface  of  placenta. 

and  the  amnion  is  reflected  over  it.    Through  the  amnion  large 
arteries  and  vems  may  be  seen  radiating  over  the  surface  from 
the  msertion  of  the  cord  (Fig.  48,  p.  74).    The  edges  of  t^ 
placenta  are  continuous  with  the  chorion  and  decidua  vera 
ine  external  or  maternal  surface  nf  ^hc,  ,o       i.  * 

m  places,  showing  the  redder  chorionic  vmi^  ;h  J  ^7 

camiot  be  stripped  off,  except  in  s^.l!        ^  ^^P'- 

fi^  u  on,  except  m  small  pieces,  owing  to  the  firm 
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attachment  to  it  of  the  chorionic  villi  beneath.  This  external 
surface  is  divided  by  numerous  sulci  into  lobes  called  cotyledons. 
The  layer  of  decidua  serotina  dips  down  into  the  sulci,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  decidual  processes,  which  form  septa  extending 
into  the  placenta  nearly  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  chorion.  These 
decidual  processes  and  their  branches  form  the  framework  of  the 
placenta,  while  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk  is  made  up  of  the  villi. 
In  general  to  the  centre  of  each  cotyledon  corresponds  a  main 
branch  of  an  umbilical  artery,  which  suddenly  dips  down  at  right 


Fig.  48.-roetal  surface  of  placenta.  Amnion  stripped  from  one  half  and  removed. 

angles  from  the  fretal  surface.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  centre 
of  the  cotyledon  corresponded  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  prmiary 
crvpts  of  mucous  membrane  into  which  an  early  tuft  of  viUi  was 
insei-ted  at  the  commencement  of  the  development,  and  the  decidual 
processes  surrounding  the  cotyledon  to  the  ridges  which  grew  up 
around  the  crypt.  The  arteries  generaUy  enter  at  the  intei-section 
of  sulci,  and  open  at  once,  or  after  a  very  short  course,  into  the 
placental  blood  spaces.  In  their  course  through  the  decidua 
serotina,  or,  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  decidual  processes  between 
the  cotyledons,  they  are  destitute  of  muscular  walls,  and  differ  but 
slightly  from  veins.    The  openings  for  veins  are  situated  on  the 
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sulci.  There  is  also  generally  described  a  large  sinus,  tlie  circular 
or  marginal  sinus,  into  which  many  of  the  venous  ajDertures  open, 
belonging  to  the  decidna  vera,  and  running  ronnd  the  placenta. 
This,  however,  is  not  constant  in  its  presence,  nor  does  it  com- 
pletely surround  the  placenta. 

A  certain  number  of  the  ramifying  branches  of  the  chorion  nm 
pretty  dii-ect  toward  the  decidua  serotina,  to  which  they  are  firmly 
attached.  In  this  way  the  two  surfaces  of  the  placenta  are  held 
together.  The  main  bulk  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  by  the  exuberant 
growth  of  the  lateral  branches  which  spring  from  these.  The 
terminal  twig  of  the  umbilical  artery  in  each  villus  bends  down  in 
a  loop  to  become  the  efferent  vein.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
efferent  vessel  of  one  terminal  viUus  may  become  the  afferent  vessel 
of  another.  Numerous  capillary  networks  also  exist  between  arteries 
and  veins  in  the  larger  trunks  (see  Fig.  38,  p.  65),  and  anastomoses 
between  the  arteries.  Near  the  margin  of  the  placenta  are  found 
villi  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  vascular  development,  hut  which 
retain  their  solid  cellular  character. 

If  a,  section  be  made  through  the  uterus  with  the  placenta  iu  situ, 
there  is  seen  to  be  a  layer  of  the  decidua  serotina  just  beneath  the 
placenta,  in  which  large  flattened  spaces  are  developed.  This 
corresponds  to  the  "  areolar  or  ampullary  layer  "  in  the  decidua  vera, 
and,  like  it,  forms  the  surface  of  separation  at  full  term  {ar,  Fig.  46, 
p.  72).  Some  authorities  describe  a  "  limiting  maternal  membrane  " 
very  near  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  closely  appHed  to  the 
basement  chorion  from  which  the  main  trunks  of  the  chorionic  villi 
sprmg.  Such  a  membrane  must  exist  if  the  blood  in  the  sinuses 
IS  still  contained  within  the  dilated  wall  of  the  maternal  vessels. 
Kolliker  and  LeopoM,  however,  describe  it  as  existing  only  near  the 
margm  of  the  placenta  {S,  Fig.  46,  p.  72).  If  this  account  be  correct 
It  must  be  mferred  that  the  wall  of  the  dHating  maternal  sinuses  is 
completely  broken  down  or  becomes  incUstinguishable,  and  that  the 
maternal  blood  is  no  longer  contained  within  definite  vessel-walls 
the  first"'  rn^t^-^^l  blood-space  is  extra-vascular  from 

Some  authorities  describe,  as  occurring  in  the  last  month  of 

b  wr^'T.""  ^^^^  oi  the  uterine  sinuses 

beneath  the  placenta,  associated  with  an  encroachment  on  the 
muses  by  a  proliferation  of  the  lining  membrane.    This  has  been 
thought  to  have  to  do  with  the  causation  of  the  onset  of  labour  S 
IS  not  yet  absolutely  proved  to  be  a  normal  occurrence  ' 

Functions  of  the  Placenta  (1)   Resmratimi  "R^ 

:nterchange  of  gases  between  the  fcBtal  all  nS!  Vood  h 
placenta  serves  as  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  fcetus,  and  the  blood 
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wliicli  readies  the  placenta  througli  the  umbilical  arteries  darkened 
with,  carbonic  acid  returns  oxygenated  through  the  umbilical  vein. 
Since  the  fcetus  has  but  little  loss  of  heat  to  supply,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  required  is  probably  not  very  great.  Nevertheless,  experi- 
ments on  animals  have  shown  that,  if  the  placental  circulation  be 
interrupted,  the  foetus  shows  signs  of  asphyxia  in  a  few  minutes,* 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  if  the  funis  is  compressed  in  delivery. 
The  foetus  is,  however,  capable  of  being  restored  after  a  longer 
duration  of  asphyxia  than  an  air-breathing  animal  would  sur^dve. 

(2)  Nutritio'ti^ — From  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  placenta  is 
the  sole  organ  of  nutrition  for  the  foetus,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
cells  forming  the  epithelium  of  the  villi  have  a  selective  gower  in 
a^rbing  nutriment.  That  not  only  substance^'lff^oTution,  but 
small  particles  such  as  microbes  may  pass  from  one  circulation  to 
the  other  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  zymotic  diseases,  especially 
small-pox  and  syphilis,  are  communicated  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus  ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  contagium  of  such  diseases  is 
particulate.  In  experiments  on  animals  also  it  has  been  found  that 
minute  particles  of  cinnabar  passed  from  the  maternal  to  the  fcetal 
circulation.!  Various  chemical  substances  administered  to  the 
mother  have  been  detected  in  the  foetal  circulation,  but  it  is  only 
those  which  are  highly  diffusible,  such  as  chloroform  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  which  pass  with  freedom.  Thus  opium,  or  its  alkaloids, 
may  be  administered  to  the  mother  in  considerable  doses  without 
destroying  the  fcetus,  although  young  infants  are  highly  susceptible 
to  their  influence, 

(3)  Excretion. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  foetus  maintains  a 
temperature  of  its  own  slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  mother,  and  hence  tissue  changes  must  take  place  in  it  with 
some  activity.  The  urea  and  probably  other  waste  products  are 
chiefly  got  rid  of  through  the  placenta,  although,  to  some  extent, 
they  are  discharged  with  the  foetal  urine  into  the  liquor  amnii  in 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  Thus  urea  has  been  detected  in 
the  blood  of  the  placenta  in  greater  proportion  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  maternal  circulation.  Hence  the  placenta,  to  some  extent, 
discharges  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  diuing  foetal  life.  According 
to  Claud  Bernard,  it  has  also  a  glycogenic  function,  taking  the  place 
of  the  liver  until  that  organ  is  sufficTeMy 'developed.  ^  Both  these 
functions  are  probably  performed  by  the  ceUs  of  the  villi. 

The  UmTjilical  Cord. — The  umbilical  cord,  or  funis,  forms 
the  link  between  the  umbilicus  of  the  child  and  the  placenta. 
When  fully  formed  it  contains  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  one 

*  Zweifel.  Die  Respiration  des  Fcetus :  Arch.  f.  Gynsek.  IX.,  p.  292. 
t  Eeitz,  Centralbl.  f .  die  Med.  Wissenseh.,  1868. 
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vein,  originally  the  left  vein,  and  the  remnant  of  the  pedicle  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle.  It  is  covered  outside  by  the  amnion,  and 
the  main  part  of  its  bulk  is  made  up  of  a  special  kind  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue,  called  JVharton's  jeUjj^  This  is  composed  of 
deKcate  interlacing  fibrill0e,'"wErch  are  processes  extending  from 
small  stellate  cells,  and  have  large  interspaces  filled  with  gelatinous 
muco-albuminoid  material.  Similar  tissue  occurring  in  morbid 
growths  receives  the  name  of  myxoma.  The  thickness  of  the 
cord  is  generally  about  that  of  the  little  finger,  but  varies  con- 


Fig.  49.-Early  ovum,  of  about  ten  weeks,  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
showing  the  straight  direction  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord. 

siderably,  according  to  the  amount  of  Wharton's  jeUy  present  The 
average  length  of  the  cord  is  about  20  inches,  but  it  may  be  as 
long  as  70  inches  or  as  short  as  3  inches.  In  cases  of  malformation 
ot  icetus  with  extroversion  of  abdominal  viscera,  the  cord  may  be 
absent  altogether,  the  fcBtus  being  in  contact  with  the  placenta, 
r  r  I,  f  ^0^'^  f-^equent  than  defect.    When  very  long  it 

s  liable  to  form  loops  round  the  neck,  limbs,  or  body  of  the  fceL 
Knots  may  also  be  formed  in  it  when  the  fcctus;  while  smaU 
happens  to  pass  through  a  loop,  but  these  are  ra  e.    If  a  knot 
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The  amnion  is  contiauous  with  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  near  the 
umbilicus,  the  transition  being  generally  about  \  inch  outside  the 
level  of  the  abdomen.  Up  to  the  third  month  the  intestuie  extends 
a  little  way  into  the  umbilical  cord ;  at  that  time  it  becomes 
retracted  into  the  abdomen.  The  arteries  are  external  to  the  vein 
which  lies  between  them.  They  have  no  branches,  and  have  the 
peculiarity  that  they  increase  in  diameter  from  the  fojtus  toward  the 
placenta,  so  that  the  current  of  blood  becomes  slower  in  approaching 
the  placenta.  There  are  no  capillaries  in  the  cord  after  an  early 
stage  of  pregnancy,  except  a  few  which  extend  a  short  distance  into 
it  from  the  skin  of  the  foetus.  But  vasa  propria  of  the  cord  have 
been  described  as  existing  at  a  very  early  stage  of  pregnancy, 
derived  from  the  umbilical  arteries. 

S;piral  Twist  of  the  Cord.— In  early  pregnancy,  when  the  cord  is 
short,  the  arteries  run  parallel,  or  nearly  so  (Fig.  49,  p.  77),  but  at 
the  end  of  pregnancy  there  is  a  spiral  twist,  which,  ia  about  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  from  right  to  left.  (See  Fig.  47,  p.  73).  This 
implies  that  the  foetus  must  have  made  a  corresponding  number  of 
revolutions  upon  its  axis.  The  cause  of  the  twist  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  or  the  pressure  ia  them,  to  the 
movements  of  the  foetus,  to  the  action  of  its  heart,  or  the  pressure 
in  its  vessels.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  left  leg  is  congenitally 
stronger  than  the  right,  corresponding  with  the  right  arm,  and  that 
it  is  used  more  strongly  by  the  foetus  in  kicldng,  the  usual 
direction  of  the  rotations,  and  of  the  consequent  spiral  in  the  cord, 
wUl  be  accoimted  for.  Nodosities  are  often  seen  upon  the  cord, 
due  to  local  dHatation  of  the  veins,  or  heaping  up  of  Wharton's 
jelly. 
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The  stature  and  bulk  of  the  father  and  mother  naturally  have  an 
influence.  Males  are,  on  the  average,  heavier  than  females,  the 
proportion  being  about  12  to  11.  Children  generally  increase^ip. 
weight  in  successive  pregnancies.  TLis  may  depend,  in  a  measure, 
upon'  the'  effect  of  repeated  parturition,  but  probably  in  greater 
degree  upon  the _aggj3f  the  mother,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the 
heaviest  children  are'born  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35.  Hence, 
if  there  is  disproportion  between  the  foetus  and  the  bony  pelvis,  later 
labours  are  often  more  difficult  than  the  earlier  ones.  Beyond  the 
age  of  35,  the  weight  of  the  children  tends  again  to  diminish.  For 
two  or  three  days  after  birth,  and  before  the  secretion  of  railk  is 
fully  established,  the  child  loses  weight.  The  number  of  boys  born 
exceeds  that  of  gii'ls  in  the" proportion  of  about  106  to  100. 

Circulation  of  the  Foetus. — The  umbilical  vein,  which  brings 
the  aerated  blood  from  the  placenta,  divides  at  the  transverse  fissure 
of  the  liver  into  two  branches.  The  larger  of  these  unites  with  the 
portal  vein,  and  supplies  the  liver ;  the  lesser,  the  ductus  venosus, 
passes  directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Thus  the  greater  part  of 
the  aerated  blood  has  to  pass  through  the  liver  before  reaching  the 
general  circulation,  and  this  proportion  becomes  greater  towards  the 
latter  part  of  pregnancy.  The  right  auricle  receives  from  the  inferior 
vena  cava  a  mixture  of  venous  blood  fi-om  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  with  aerated  blood  from  the  placenta,  either  direct  or  after 
passing  through  the  liver. 

In  the  earlier  months  of  foetal  life,  the  blood  current  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava  is  directed  by  the  Eustachian  yalye  across  the 
right  auricle,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  and 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  venous  blood  returning  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  by  the  superior  vena  cava,  passes  in  front  of 
the  Eustachian  valve,  through  the  right  auricle  into  the  right 
ventricle.  Thence  it  is  driven  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  whence 
only  a  small  proportion  passes  to  the  lungs,  while  the  major  part 
passes  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta  beyond  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  arteiy,  and  so  is  distributed  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body. 

"Tl^us  in  the  earlier  part  of  foetal  life,  while  the  Eustachian  valve 
almost  entirely  prevents  a  mixing  of  the  currents  in  the  right  auricle, 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  are  supplied  with  almost  pm-e 
aerated  blood,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  only  with  venous  blood  which 
has  already  passed  through  the  other  part  of  the  circiJation.  Thus 
IS  explamed  the  disproportionately  rapid  development  of  the  head 
fffital'ufe^''  '^'''^  ''^  ^'^^^^  "^""^^  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
A  change,  however,  takes  place  by  about  the  middle  of  pregnancy. 

O  2 
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The  Eustachian  valve  becomes  smaller,  and  the  valve  of  the  foramen 
ovale  becomes  more  developed,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  aeJ'ated  blood 

entering    from  the 
inferior    vena  cava 
the 
and 


is  retained  in 
right  auricle, 


Fig.  51.— Diagram  of  the 
foetal  circulation.  1,  the 
umbilical  cord,  consist- 
ing of  the  iimbUjcal  vein 
and  two  umbilical  aite- 
ries,  proceeding  from  the 
placenta  (2)  ;  3,  the  um- 
bilical vein  dividing  into 
three  branches — t-wo(4,4) 
to  be  distributed  to  the 
liver,  and  one  (5)  the 
ductus  venosus,  which 
enters  the  inferior  vena 
cava  (6)  ;  7,  the  portal 
vein,  returning  the  blood 
from  the  intestines,  and 
uniting  with  the  right 
hepatic  branch;  8,  the 
right  auricle — the  course 
of  the  blood  is  denoted 
by  the  arrow  proceeding 
from  8  to  9 ;  9,  the  left 
auricle ;  10,  the  left  ven- 
tricle—the blood  follow- 
ing the  arrow  to  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  (11),  to  be 
distributed  through  the 
branches  given  off  by 
the  arch  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  ;  the 
arrows  (12)  represent  the 
return  of  the  blood  fiom 
the  head  and  upper  ex- 
tremities   thi'ough  the 
jugular  and  subclavian 
veins,  to  the  superior 
vena  cava  (14),  to  the 
right  am-ide  (8),  and  in 
the  course  of  the  arrow 
through  the  right  ven- 
tricle (15)  to  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  (16) ;  17,  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  which 
appears  to  be  a  proper 
continuation  of  the  pul- 
monary artery— the  off- 
sets at  each  side  are  the 
right  and  left  puhnonarj- 
arteries   cut  off ;  the 
ductus  aiteiosus  joins 
the    descending  aorta 
(18,  IS),   which  divides 
into  the  common  ibacs, 
and  tlieso  into  the  inter- 
nal iliacs,  which  become 


the  umbiUcal  arteries  :^^t^^oi  ^XX' Wr  exU^tl^'! 

vSo  the  inferior  cava.  (After  Caipcuto: .) 
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reaches  the  descending  aorta  by  way  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
Hence,  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is 
supplied,  no  longer  with  venous,  but  with  mixed  blood,  while  the 
head  and  upper  limbs  are  still  suj)plied  with  comparatively  pure 
aerated^  blood.  This  explains  the  fact  that  a  relatively  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  takes  place  in  the  latter  half 
of  pregnancy  than  in  the  former. 

Changes  in  the  Foetal  Circulation  at  Birth. — As  soon 
as  the  child  is  born  an  immediate  change  takes  place  in  the  circu- 
lation.   As  soon  as  the  first  respiratory  movements  take  place,  and 
air  enters  the  lungs,  the  pulmonar^arteries  immediately  dilate,  and 
a  greatly  increased  stream  of  blood  passes  througli  the  lungs,  and, 
returning  to  tlte  left  auricle,  raises  the  pressure  in  it.    At  the  same  . 
time  the  placenta  is  detached,  the  circulation  through  it  soon  ceases, 
and,  by  the  cessation  of  the  current  from  the  umbilical  vein,  the 
pressure  in  the  right  auricle  is  lowered.    The  two  causes  combined 
render  the  pressure  in  the  left  auriSIT^reater  than  that  in  the  right, 
valve  of  the  foranien  ovale  is  thereT:)Y  closed  and  blood  no  longer 
passes  between  the  auricles.    Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  main  stream 
ot  blood  propelled  by  the  right  ventricle  begins  to  pass  through  the 
lungs,  the  pressure  in  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  lowered.    The  ductus 
IS  then  gradually  diminished  by  the  contractiHty  of  its  own  waUs, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  is  practically  closed,  though  not 
absolutely  obliterated  for  some  time  longer.    The  walls  come  into 
contact  and  adhere  without  the  formation  of  any  thrombus  The 
aortic  end  of  the  duct  is  the  last  to  contract,  the  pressure  in  the 
aorta  being  now  greater  than  tliat  in  the  pulmonary  artery 

The  edges  of  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  also  generally  become 
um,'X  T  "^^t^/ft^^  a  few  days.  The  opening  may  remain 
throu^h^.  ^^^^it^out  any  blood  passing 

through  It.    A  patent_condition  of  the  opening  after  birth  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  cyanosis  in  infants. 

The  pressjn-e  in  the  descending  aorta  becoming  diminished  when 
^  no  longer  receives  blood  through  the  ductus  arterio'sus,  the  Jn 

tiem  andT  -^nt,  thrombi  are  formerin 

hem  and  they  become  obliterated.    The  umbilical  vein  is  also 
closed  either  by  simple  contraction  or  by  thrombus 
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cially  by  the  placenta.  About  the  fifth jnoiith  the  Uver  ceUs  begin 
to  assume  their  ch^cteristic  featui-es,  and  bile  to  be  secreted.  Me 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  constituent  of  the  meconium.  The 
eaU-bladder  is  also  generaUy  filled  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Nervous  System.— The  brain  cells  of  the  fcEtus  are  m  a  rudi- 
mentary condition  up  to  birth.  There  is  however  a  discharge  of 
energy  from  time  to  time  causing  the  movements  of  the  limbs. 
Keflex  movements  are  also  provoked  by  stimulus  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  They  are  easily  excited  by  pressure  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  and  may  also  be  called  out  by 
uterine  contractions,  when  the  fcetus  is  so  placed  that  contraction 
causes  pressure  on  any  special  parts. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FCETAL  HEAD. 

The  head  of  the  foetus  is  the  part  which,  in  almost  all  cases, 
passes  with  greatest  difficulty  through  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  head  during  its  passage  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  understand  the  mechanisni '  of  labour  it  is  as  necessary 
to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  foetal  head  as  that  of  the  pelvis. 

The  head  of  the  fully  developed  fostus  forms  an  irregular  ovoid, 
whose  compressibility  varies  greatly  according  to  the  diameter  in 
which  the  compressing  force  is  applied.  In  reference  to  midwifery, 
the  head  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  incom- 
pressible base,  including  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  the  compressible 
vaiilt  or  calyarium.  The  bones  of  the  base  of  the  skuU-andTaEi' 
are  early  developed,  so  that  by  the  time  of  birth  they  are 
practically  unyielding  in  their  texture,  and  for  the  most  part 
immoveably  united  to  each  other.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
various  important  ganglia  and  organs  of  special  sensation  at  the  base 
of  the  bram  are  protected  from  injury,  as  the  head  is  compressed 
dmmg  labour.  The  bones  which  make  up  the  calvarium,  on  the  con- 
trary mstead  of  being  ossified  together  as  in  later  life,  are  connected 
°^4i!^5^^5;"^^'  ^^^i^*^  tl^e  boaes  themselves,  in  the  great  majority 
omss^  are  soit  and  semi-cartilaginous,  especially  towards  the  edges, 
ihe  mdmdual  bones  are  thus  moveable  and  may  be  made  to  over- 
ap  each  other  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  shape  of  the  head  can 
be  altered  by  moulding,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  not 
only  by  this  relative  movement  and  overlap^ng  of  the  bones  but 

Ttr:yj?T'  — f  «ves,lmore  especially 

ot  the  parietal  bones,  wTiich  are  the  softest.  The  effect  of  thl 
pressure  <5irthe  head  during  labour  is  to  diminish  th  cfpa  ty  of 
the  whole  cramum.    This  is  proved  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 

.p„ul  canal,        to  »„,e  extent  also,  "V  a^JMlS  i-i^lJ 
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squeezed  out  into  the  veins  of  other  parts.  The  brain  substance 
of  the  hemispheres,  being  but  little  developed  at  the  time  of 
birth,  is  able  to  undergo  considerable  compression  and  moulding 
without  permanent  injury.  As  the  head  becomes  compressed,  the 
parietal  bones  invariably  overlap,  or  tend  to  overlap,  both the 
frontaPand  occipital  bones.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a  know- 
*  ■    '  ledge  of  this  fact  is  of 

very  practical  importance 
inlfeilitating  the  diagnosis 
of  the  position  of  the  head 
in  vertex  presentations. 
The  parietal  bone  which 
is~anterior  in  the  pelvis 
generally  overlaps  the 
posterior  In' vertex  presen- 
tations, because  it  receives 
less  support  from  the  soft 
parts. . 

TKe  face,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  adult,  is 
very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  cranium.  The 
lower  jaw  especially  is 
widely  different  from  the 
adult  maxiUa,  the  ramus  being  short  and  oblique,  so  that  the  tooth- 
less maxill^B  come  into  close  contact,  and  both  chm  and  angle  of 
jaw  are  approximated  to  the  forehead.  Thus  the  distance  rom  the 
tip  of  the  chin  to  the  root  of  the  nose  measures  only  from  Ij  to  1^ 

'"^The  Sutures  and  Fontanelles.-The  vardt  of  the  skuU  is 
made  up  mainly  of  four  bones,  the  occipital,  the  two  parietal,  and 
Te  froSaL  which  at  the  time  of  bix-th  is  divided  in  the  median  hue 
Sto  two  parts.  The  squamous  portions  of  the  tempora  bones  form 
g  a  sman  proportioi  of  the  vault  that  they  scarcely  come  mto 
onsidertion.  The  membranous  septa  between  the  bones  are  ca  ed 
Xrthe  points  at  which  two  or  more  sutures  meet  are  caUed 
To  Zulles.  Looking  at  t^e  head  from  above  Fig^53^^^^^^^ 
four  sutures  which  are  of  chief  importance  are  seen,  These  are  ^  1st, 
iTesaa^tal  which  separates  the  two  parietal  bones,  and  divides  the 
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Kg  52.— Foetal  sktiU.  o—f,  occipito-f rental 
diameter ;  o— oecipito-mental  ;  m—x, 
maximuni  vertioo-mental  diameter ;  _s—b, 
subooeipito-tregmatio  ;    s—y,  suboccipito- 

;  frontal. 
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and  almost  vertically  across  the  head,  meeting  at  its  extremities  the 
temporal  sutures  at  about  the  summit  of  the  squamous  portions  of 
the  temporal  bones.  It  receives  its  name  as  marking  about  the 
position  at  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  triumphal  crown  of  the 
ancients  rested.  4th.  The  lambdoidal  suture  separates  the  angular 
projection  of  the  occipital  bone  from  the  posterior  borders  of  the  two 
parietal  bones,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
shape  to  that  of  the  Greek  letter  A.  It  extends  at  each  side  to  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  temporal  sutures, 
separating  the  inferior  concave  borders  of  the  parietal  bones  from 


Fig.  53.— Foetal  head,  seen  from  Fig.  54.— Fcetal  skull.  Posterior  view, 

above,   showing  anterior    and  showing    posterior  fontanelle, 

posterior  fontanelles.  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  sutures. 


the  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones,  have  no  practical 
obstetric  importance. 

There  are  two  fontanelles  of  importance,  the  anterior  and  posterior. 
The  anterior,  or  greater  fontanelle,  called  also  the  bregma  {^piyfia, 
the  top  of  the  head),  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  sagittal,  frontal,' 
and  coronal  sutures.  It  forms  a  wide  rhomboidal  membranous 
space,  large  enough  for  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  be  laid  in  it  ;  its 
anterior  angle  running  between  the  divisions  of  the  frontal  bone 
extends  much  further  than  the  others  (Fig.  53).  ' 

The  posterior  fontanelle  (Fig.  54)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  sutures.  It  does  not  form  an  open 
membranous  space  like  the  anterior,  unless  there  is  defective  ossifi- 
cation, but  it  u  recognised  simpl^"  a^s  the  point  of  junction  of  three 
convergm^  sutures,  the  .sacrittjil  and  the  two  branches  of  the  lamb- 
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doidal.  If  in  any  case  it  should  approximate  in  size  to  the  anterior, 
it  is  easily  distinguished  from  it,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
anterior  fontanelle  if?  formed  by  the  junction  of  £our  sutures  at  right 
angles,  the  posterior  by  the  junction  of  three  sutures,  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  120°  to  each  other.  Occasionally,  a  false  fontanelle  is 
formed  by  a  spot  of  defective  ossification  along  the  course  of  one  of 
the  sutures,  generally  the  sagittal.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  only  two  lines"tff  suture  can  be  traced  from  it.  Sometimes 
mention  is  made  of  temporal  fontanelles,  at  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  concave  inferior  border  of  each  parietal  bone 
(Fig.  52,  p.  88).  Of  these,  the  anterior  is  never  of  any  consequence, 
being  covered  by  the  temporal  muscle.  The  posterior  temporal 
might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  posterior  fontanelle  if  the  head 
were  greatly  flexed,  and  at  the  same  time  flexed  also  laterally,  so  as 
to  bring  its  side  within  reach.  It  would,  however,  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  being  easy  to  feel  the  ear  in  its  immediate 
proximity. 

Besides  the  change  of  shape  of  the  head  which  is  allowed  by  the 
bending  and  overlapping  of  the  several  bones  forming  the  vault  of 
the  skull,  a  further  moulding  is  permitted  by  the  fact  that  the 
triangular  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  is  a  component  of 
the  vault,  is  united  to  the  basilar  portion,  not  rigidly,  but  by  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  band.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  hinge-joint  is 
formed,  allowing  the  posterior  portions  of  the  bone"^  "to  perform 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension.* 

The  fojtal  head  often  becomes  unsymmetrical  in  consequence  of 
the  moulding  which  it  undergoes  during  labour.  A  slight  degree  of 
deviation  from  symmetry  may,  however,  be  observed  in  a  fcetal  head 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  uterus  either  by  Caesarian  section, 
or  after  the  mother's  death,  and  has  never  undergone  the  process  of 
labour.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  a  natural  asymmetry,  which 
arises  during  development,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  to  a  spiral  arrangement  throughout  the  whole 
spinal  column,  involving  both  the  head  and  the  pelvis.  So  far  as 
regards  the  head,  it  is  generally  of  such  a  kind  that  the  nght  side 
appears  to  be  slightly  displaced  downwards  and  forwards,  the  left 
side  upwards  and  backward,  in  reference  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the 

foetus,  t  ,         .  1      f  ii 

Diameters  of  the  Fcetal  Skall.— In  order  to  judge  of  the 
changes  of  shape  of  the  head,  nnd  its  relations,  both  before  and 

*  Budm.   "De  la  Tote  du  Footus  au  point  de  ^-ue  dc  rObstfitrique."   Paris,  1S76, 

^'Tstadtfeldt.  "On  the  Physiological  Asymmetry  of  the  Head  of  tbe  Foetus." 
Obstet.  Joujn.  YIL,  p.  92. 
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after  moulding,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  numerical  measures  of  some  of  the  more  important  diameters 
of  the  skull.  These  have  been  given  very  variously,  and  with  a 
want  of  exactitude,  by  different  authors.  Thus  the  fronto-occipital 
diameter  is  by  some  made  to  termmate  at  the  posterior  fontanelle, 
by  others  at  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  occipito-mental 
diameter  is,  by  different  authors,  regarded  as  starting  from  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  points,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  largest  diameter  of  the  skull.  Except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  according  to  either  definition.  The^ 
maximum  diameter,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  runs  from  the  ? 
chin  to  a  point  on  the  sagittal  suture,  somewhat  variable  in  position  | 
according  to  the  moulding,  but  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the  ^ 
anterior  fontanelle.  It  is  usually,  therefore,  a  suj^eroccipito-mental 
diameter.  Exceptionally,  however  (in  some  cases  of  face  and  brow 
presentation),  the  maximum  diameter  terminates  at  a  point  between 
the  posterior  fontanelle  and  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  suboccipito-mental  diameter.  It  appears  better,  there- 
fore, with  Budin,*  to  describe  a  maximum  vertico-mental  diameter, 
as  distinct  from  the  occipito-mental.  Again,  the  cervico-bregmatic 
and  suboccipito-bregmatic  diameters  are,  by  different  authors,  made 
to  terminate  at  the  centre  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  its  anterior 
margin,  or  a  point  on  the  sagittal  suture.  For  these  diameters  to 
be  of  any  use  in  giving  information  as  to  the  moulding  of  the  head, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  measured  from  points, 
such  as  the  centres  of  the  fontanelles,  which  can  be  accurately 
determined  throughout  all  stages  and  varieties  of  moulding.  The 
important  diameters,  then,  are  the  following  (see  Fig.  52,  p.  88)  : — 
1st,  the  maximum  vertico-mental  (Max.)  ;  2nd,  occipito-mental 
(0.  M.),  measured  from  the  posterior  fontanelle  to  the  chin ;  3rd, 
the  occipito-frontal  (0.  F.),  measured  from  the  posterior  fontanelle 
to  the  glabella,  or  root  of  the  nose ;  f  4th,  the  cervico-bregmatic 
(C.  B.),  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  or  point  of  intersection  of  the 
coronal  with  the  line  of  the  sagittal  and  frontal  sutures ;  5th,  the 
sub-occipito  bregmatic  (S-0.  B.),  measured  from  the  junction  of  the 
occipital  bone  with  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  centre  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle  ;  6th,  the  sub-occipito-frontal  (S-0.  F.),  measured 
from  the  same  point  to  the  prominence  of  the  forehead.  All 
these  are  measured  in  the  vertical  antero-posterior  j)lane.  The 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

t  TMs  measurement  is  more  commonly  taken  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  but  in 
the  unmoulded  head,  its  ma^tude  is  about  the  same  in  either  case.  The  position  of 
the  occipital  protuberance  cannot  be  precisely  determined  in  the  living  infant. 
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following  care  transverse  diameters :— 7th,  the  bi-parietal  (Ei-R), 
or  maximum  transverse,  between  the  two  parietal  protuberances  ; 
8th,  the  bi-temporal  (Bi-T.)  is  measured  between  the  points 
widest  apart  on  the  coronal  suture ;  9th,  the  bi-zygomatic  (Ei-Z.), 
or  maximum  transverse  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  is 
measured  between  the  two  points  widest  apart  on  the  zygomata ; 
10th,  the  bi-mastoid  (Ei-M.),  the  outside  diameter  between  the 
mastoid  processes  at  their  widest  part.*  Of  these  diameters  the 
cervico-bregmatic  corresponds  approximately  with  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  skull.  The  occipito-frontal  does  not  perfectly 
correspond  with  an  antero-posterior  or  longitudinal  diameter,  which 
should  be  rather  measured  from  the  occipital  protuberance  than 
from  the  posterior  fontanelle.  In  the  unmoulded  head  the  two 
are  almost  precisely  equal,  but  in  the  ordinary  moulding  of  vertex 
presentations  the  occipito-frontal  becomes  the  larger.  Owing  to  the 
flexed  position  of  the  head,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  normally 
ever  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  following  are  average  measurements  for  these  diameters  in 
the  unmoulded  head,  those  in  the  second  colimin  being  given  to  the 
nearest  quarter  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  committed  to 
memory : — 


}   1.  Maximum  vertico-mental  diameter  (Max.) 

5  inches,  or  5  \ 

2.  Occipito-mental  (0.  M.) 

4-85  „    or  4f  ] 

.   3.  Occipito-frontal  (0.  F.) . 

4-6    „    or  4^  I 

4.  Cervico-bregmatic  (C.  B.)  . 

3-8  •  „    or3|  1 

•   5.  Sub-occipito-bregmatic  (S-0.  B.)  . 

3-8    „  or3f 

6.  Sub-occipito-frontal  (S-0.  F.) 

4-1     ,,    or  4 

i    7.  Bi-parietal  (Bi-P.)  .... 

3-7     „    or  3f 

8.  Bi-temporal  (Bi-T.)      .        .  . 

3-4    „    or  3  J 

9.  Bi-zygomatic  (Bi-Z.)  .... 

3-1     „    or  3 

10.  Bi-mastoid  (Bi-M.)  .... 

3-0    ,,    or  3 

After  even  easy  labours,  with  normal  vertex  presentation,  the 

diameters  of  the  head  will,  when  the  child  is  born,  be  somewhat 
different  in  relative  magnitude  from  those  given  above,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  which  the  head  has  sustained.  Tlie  most 
marked  changes  are  increase  of  the  maximimi  vertico-mental 
diameter,  and  diminution  of  almost  all  the  rest,  even  of  the 
occipito-mental,  but  especially  of  the  sub-occipito-bregmatic  and 
bi-parietal.  The  nature  of  the  moulding  will  be  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  the  mechanism  of  labour. 

*  A  fronto-mcntal  diameter  is  sometimes  mentioned,  and  estimated  at  about  3-2fi 
inches,  but  this  is  useless,  since  there  is  no  definite  point  fi-om  which  to  measure  its 
upper  extremity- 
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Pig.  55.— Skull  of  a  Etiropean  foetus. 


Influence  of  Sex  and  Bace  on  tlie  Dimensions  of  the 
Foetal  Head. — The  brain  of  men  being,  on  the  average,  some- 
what more  bulky  than  that  of  women,  there  is  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  head  of  male  and  female  children  at 
birth.    The  average  difference  in  circumference  has  been  found  to 
be  about  half  an  inch, 
or  aboiit  one  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  whole.  The 
bones  of  the  male  skull 
are  also  generally  more 
firmly  ossified  at  the  time 
of  birth.     Hence  arises 
greater  protraction  of  la- 
bour in  the  case  of  males, 
more  frequent  necessity  for 
artificial  aid,  and  greater 
mortality  both  to  mothers 
and  children.    Thus,  out 
of  more  than  47,000  deli- 
veries in  the  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Lying-in  Charity,  the  number  of  children  stillborn  was,  in- 
cluding all  laresentations,  among  males  42-8  per  1,000,  among 
females  35'6  per  1,000  ;  while,  in  vertex  presentations  at  full  term', 
the  numbers  were,  among  males  26-9  per  1,000,  among  females 
21-5  i)er  1,000  stillborn. 
A  greater  number  of  male 
children  than  females  also 
die  shortly  after  birth. 
The  size  of  the  child's 
head,  like  its  total  bulk, 
increases  with  the  age  and 
repeated  pregnancies  of 
the  mother,  in  the  mode 
which  has  been  already 
mentioned  (see  p.  83). 

The  influence  of  race 
is  a  still  more  important 
one  than  that  of  sex.  The 
increase  of  size  in  the  brain  which  goes  with  civiKzation  and  intel- 
lectual development  involves  greater  pain,  difficulty,  and  risk  in 
parturition,  for  it  requires  a  corresponding  increase  of  size  in 
the  skuU,  and,  although  the  pelvis  undergoes  some  corresponding 
enlargement,  yet  this  does  not  fully  keep  up  with  that  of  the  head 
In  savage  races  not  only  is  the  head  smaller  on  the  whole,  but  there 


rig.  56.— Skull  of  a  Negro  foetus. 
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is  relatively  less  development  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  and  the 
forehead  is,  therefore,  flatter.  The  sub-occipito-frontal  diameter  (3-4, 
Figs.  55,  56),  therefore,  and  also  a  diameter  passing  through  the  promi- 
nence of  the  forehead  parallel  to  the  sub-occipito-bregmatic,  are  much 
smaUer.    Labour  is,  therefore,  facilitated  in  corresponding  degree, 
since  this  latter  diameter,  in  the  Uving  child,  has  to  be  taken  m  con- 
junction with  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  when  the  head  is  enter- 
ing the  pelvis  with  the  head  well  flexed,  and  thus  becomes  the  largest 
of  aU  the  diameters  of  the  foetus  which  is  ever  coincident  wth  the 
greatest  diameters  of  the  pelvic  brim  or  outlet.    In  explainmg 
the  facility  of  parturition  in  savage  women,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
take  into  account  the  greater  sensibility  to  pain  mduced  by.,  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  civilized  and  highly  cultivated  woman,  although 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fcetal  head  appears  to  be  the  most 
important  element.    Even  in  the  same  race,  the  size  of  the  head  is 
greater  in  the  educated  classes  than  in  the  uneducated,  and  greater 
also  among  inhabitants  of  towns  than  in  agricultural  districts. 
Comparing  civilized  TaSes  with  each  other,  difficult  labours  are 
perceptibly  more  numerous  in  a  race  like  the  Teutonic,  m  which  the 
type  of  head  is  short  and  round,  or  brachycephalic,  than  in  one  like 
the  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  or  Norman,  in  which  it  is  more  frequently 
lone  or  dolichocephalic.    Some  savage  races,  like  the  Caribs,  and 
the  Macrocephali,  a  Scythian  race  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  have 
been  acci.stomed  to  flatten  the  foreheads  of  the  children  by  pressure 
Si  early  infancy,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  hereditary  tendency 
to  such  a  form  of  head  has  eventually  been  acquired  in  such  cases 

Articulation  of  the  Fcetal  Head.-The  articulation  of  the 
head^th  the  spinal  column,  aUowing  movements  of  Aexion  and 
extension  is  situated  nearer  to  the_occiput  than  to  the  forehead,  m 
t"  0^^^^^^^^  of  about  SSrtS"t^o.  The  head  balanced  upon  its 
coXle  may  hence  be  regarded  as  a  lever,  the  anterior^^^^^ 
wMch  is  linger  than  the  posterior.  The  importance  oTtETs  circum- 
LuMg  &Jon  of  the  head,  will  be  seen  hereafter 
Cements  of  rotation  take  place  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and 
thrheTcan  generally  be  rotated  upon  the  body  through  as  much 
^  a  quarter  of  a  circle  without  injury  to  the  spmal  cord. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  ATTITUDE,   PRESEJSTTATION,  AND    POSITION   OF  THE 
FCETUS  IN  UTEKO. 

By  the  attitude  of  the  foetus  is  meant  thp  relation  wLicli  the 
different  parts  of  its  body  have  to  each  other.  By  the presentatim  is 
meant  the  part  of  its 
body  which  occupies 
tlie  lower  segment  of 
the  uterus,  lying  over 
the  internal  os  uteri ; 
this  is  determined  by 
tlie  relation  which 
the  long  axis  of  the 
fcetus  has  to  that  of 
the  iiterus.  By  tlie 
position  is  meant  the 
relation  which  any 
part  of  the  fcetus  {e.g. 
the  back)  has  to  the 
front,  back,  and  sides 
of  the  uterine  walls. 
Thus  the  back  may 
be  inclined  backward 
or  forward,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left. 
Hence  for  each  pre- 
sentation of  the  foetus 
there  are  varying 
positions,  and  it  is 
usual  to  divide  these 
into  four,  with  reference  to  two  axes  or  straight  lines  intersecting 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  uterus  at  right  angles  to  that  axis  and 
to  each  otlier,  and  thus  dividing  the  uterus,  or  the  pelvic  brim  into 
four  compartments.    The  corresponding  positions  are  called  tlie 


Fig.  57.— Attitude  of  the  mature  fcetus  in  u 


lero. 
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first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  will  be  described  hereafter  in 
reference  to  each  j)resentation. 

Attitude.— The  usual  attitude  of  the  foetus  is  as  follows  (Fig. 
57,  p.  95,  Fig.  60,  p.  98)  :— The  back  is  arched,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
vexity backward .  The  head  is  bent  upon  the  sternum.  The  forearms 
are  crossed,  or  close  to  each  other  in  front  of  the  chest.  The  thighs 
and  legs  are  flexed,  so  that  the  knees  are  near  the  elbows  and  the  heels 
near  the  breech  or  buttocks,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  being  drawn 
up  toward  the  leg,  and  the  sole  turned  somewhat  inward.  The  legs 
are  generally  crossed.  The  umbilical  cord  generally  lies  in  the 
space  between  the  arms  and  legs.  This  attitude  exists  more  or  less 
from  the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  but  in  the  earlier  months,  when 
the  liquor  amnii  is  relatively  in  greater  quantity,  the  limbs  have 
greater  freedom  of  movement,  and  are  not  so  close  to  the  body  (Fig. 
60,  p.  98).  The  attitude  is  due  to  the  tonic  action  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  which,  as  being  the  stronger,  predominate  over  the  ex- 
tensors. A  tendency  toward  a  similar  position  of  the  limbs  is  seen 
in  the  infant  even  after  birth.  At  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
pregnancy  the  embryo  hangs  by  the  umbilical  cord,  not  touching 
the  walls  of  the  ovum,  with  its  back  downward,  and  its  cephalic 
extremity  somewhat  lower  than  the  other. 

Presentation.— With  regard  to  its  presentation  the  foetus  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  lies  wth  its  head  downward,  that  being 
the  position  in  which  its  shape  is  most  conveniently  adapted  to  the 
shape  of  the  uterine  cavity,  which  is  most  spacious  at  the  fmidus  (see 
Fi<^  58  p  97).  At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  proportion  of  cephalic 
presentations  is  as  much  as  96  per  cent.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity,  out  of  23,800  children,  it  was  96-9  per  cen  . 
It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  up  to  about  the  seven  h  month 
of  pregnancy  the  foetus  lay  with  its  head  uppermost,  and  that  hen 
by  an  active  movement  of  its  own,  which  was  cal  ed  the  c«^6«^  i 
suddenly  reversed  its  position.  It  is  now  established  that  the  head 
is  generally  lower  than  the  breech,  even  from  the  commencement  of 
pregnancy.  In  the  earlier  months  frequent  changes  of  position 
take  place  through  the  fcetal  movements,  and  even  up  to  the  later 
■months  the  proportion  of  head  presentations  is  not  so  g^^a 
full  term.  Thus,  according  to  Churchill,  at  the  ^^^^3^ 
proportion  of  head  presentations  is,  among  living  childien  oulj  S6 
per'cent.,  and  among  dead  chUdren  only  53  per  cent  ^fo.^ 
83  per  ent.  as  the  proportion  of  head  presentations  f g 
children,  and  only  45  per  cent,  for  dead  children,  born  during  he 
t^th 'month.  'collL,  in  about  16,000  deliveriej^  foun^  t^ 
proportion  of  head  presentations  among  living  children  J«  ^  P^r 
centra.uong  children  born  in  a  putrid  state,  upwards  of  500  m 
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number,  only  80  per  cent.  These  figures  show  also  that  the  pro- 
portion of  head  presentations  is  much  less  among  dead  children 
than  among  living  at  the  same  period  of  pregnancy. 

Changes  from  other  presentations  into  head  j)resentations  are 
more  frequent  than  the  converse,  and  a  transverse  or  oblique  is  more 
frequently  changed  than  a  breech 
presentation.    Although  changes 
from  the  head  into  a  breech  or 
transverse  presentation  are  rela- 
tively more  rare,  yet  they  do  not 
unfrequently  occur,  and  a  foetus 
has  been  observed  to  change  its 
position  from  head  to  breech  and 
vice  versd  as  many  as  six  times 
•within  a  few  days.    The  chief 
causes  of  such  changes  are  strong 
movements  of  the  foetus  occurring 
in  conjunction  with  a  changed 
posture  of  the  mother.  Valenta, 
from  repeated  observations  made 
onnearly  1,000  pregnant  women, 
found  that  changes  of  presenta- 
tion occurred  in  42-4  per  cent, 
in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy.*   The  presentation  be- 
comes progressively  more  stable 
as  the  end  of   pregnancy  ap- 
proaches, more  especially  in  pri- 
miparse,  in  whom  the  head  rests 
lower  in  the  pelvis,  while  the 
firmer  abdominal  walls  prevent  so  much  swaying  over  of  the  fundus 
uten  as  the  position  of  the  body  is  changed.    Schrceder,  however 
from  observation  on  214  primiparse  (including  4  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis)  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  pregnancy,  found  that  changes 
of  presentation  took  place  in  36-4  per  cent.    The  iustabHity  of  the 
presentation  is  much  greater  when  any  defoj^iuty  of  the  mother 
exists  especially  when  there  is  a  contracted  pelvis,  which  keeps  the 

loetal  head  entirely  above  the  brim.   

C^IaU^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^.^^ 

^iTiuS-Tsr^l  'T"''''y      ^'""'^  presentation  is  to  be 

1        f        f'       f'T  2^^^'        adaptation  of  the 

shape  of  the  foetus  to  that  of  the  uterine  cavity  :  and  3rd  the 


Fig.  58.— Outline  of  the  ovoid  uterus. 


G. 


*  Monatsschrift  f.  Geburt.  1866. 
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effect  of  fcBtal  movements  excited  by  pressure  when  the  two  shapes 
do  not  correspond.  Some  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  which 
of  these  is  the  true  cause,  but  the  more  correct  view  is  to^  regard 
them  all  as  having  an  influence.  As  the  foetus  is  immersed  in  fiuid 
not  much  lighter  than  itself,  the  effect  of  gravity  will  depend,  not 
upon  the  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity  when  in  air,  but  upon  the 
relative  specific  gravity  of  its  different  parts.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan 
has  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  foetal  head  is  greater  than 


Pig,  59 —Ovoid  form  of  foetus  at 
full  term. 


Fig.  60.— Adaptation  of  foetus  to 
uterus. 


that  of  the  decapitated  trunk.  Accordingly  when  the  fcetus  is 
immersed  in  saline  fluid  of  about  the  sanae  specihc  gravity  as  itselt 
it  lies  in  an  oblique  position,  its  head  lower  than  the  breech,  and 
the  right  side  lowest  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  ^ver.  If  allo^^ed 
to  sink,  the  right  shoulder  generally  touches  the  bottom  first 
Within  the  uterus  the  foetus  is  not  suspended  by  tlie  umbilical 
cord  except  at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  pregnancy,  but  rests  on 
L  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  uteri,>e  wall.  When  lie  woman  is 
standing  upright  it  rests  on  the  anterior  uteriue  wal  ,  mc  nied  to 
^horizon  at  an  angle  of  about  35".  the  norn.al  pe  vie  mchnation 
beinc  somewhat  diminished  during  pregnancy  in  order  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  the  body.    Under  these  circumstances  the  usual 
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position  of  the  foetus  is  almost  exactly  that  which  it  assumes  when 
immereed  in  saline  fluid.    Again  Avhen  the  woman  is  lying  flat 
on  her  back,  the  foetus  rests  on  the  posterior  uterine  wall,  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  55°  to  the  horizon.     In  this  position  also 
gravity  favours  head  presentation,  but  tends  to  rotate  the  back  of 
the  fcBtus  towards  the  mother's  back.     In  the  recliijiing  position, 
when  the  shoulders  are  raised,  the  axis  of  the  uterus  is  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  the  extra  specific  gravity  of  the  head  tends  still  further 
to  keep  it  over  the  os.  When, 
however,  the  woman  lies  on  her 
sidcjjhe  fundus  uteri  drops  over 
by  its  own  weight,  and  then 
gravity  tends  to   displace  the 
head  from  the  os.    The  gravi- 
tation theory  accounts  for  head 
presentations  being  less  usual 
with   dead   children,   for  Dr. 
Duncan  has  found  that  when 
the  child  has  died  in  utero  before 
labour,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  head  is  less  than  in  the  case 
of  a  living  child,  and  the  fcetus 
often  floats  with  the  head  highest 
in  a  saline  fluid  of   its  own 
specific  gravity. 
EPHftLu^-gain,  it  is  found  that  in 
cases  of  hydrocephalus  the  occur- 
rence of  presentations  other  thaii 
that  of  the  head  is  aFout  nine 
tunes  as  frequent  as  it  is  with 
healthy  children.    This  is  ex- 
plained in  a  measure  by  the  fact 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
hydrocephalic  head  is  probably  less  than  that  of  the  healthy  head 
notwithstanding  the  increase  ofTts  total  weight.    In  this  case 
^T|flJ|Owever,  the  question  of  adaptation  of  shape  comes  also  into  plav  ' 
he  enlarged  head  does  not  so  readily  fit  into  the  lower  segment  of 
he  uterus  ;  and  when  the  enlargement  is  very  great,  the  shape  of 
the  fcetus  may  be  best  adapted  to  that  of  the  uterus  ^hen  the  head 

itL  l  °     ^  ^  ^t'^^lf  to  account  for  all  the 

n  bed  and!rf       ■  ff'''  "^'^  constantly  lying 

m  bed,  4nd  as  frequently  on  the  side  as  on  the  b^clc.  ° 

a  2 


Fig.  61.— Adaptation  of  hj-drocephnlic 
foetus. 
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In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  the  shape  of  the  uterine 
cavity  is  definitely  pyriform,  with  the  broad  end  uppermost  (see  Fig. 
58,  p.  97),  and  this  is^specially  the  case  when  its  walls  hecome  rigid 
under  the  influence  of  the  occasional  muscular  contractions  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  throughout  pregnancy.  The  shape  of  the 
foetus  in  its  usual  attitude  is  also  pyriform,  and  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  uterus  when  the  head  is  downwards.  When  the  long  axis 
of  the  child  is  transverse  or  oblique,  the  pressure  of  the  contracting 


,    ,  -[^;~  fi<?  ^FcetuB  in  utero  at  fifth  month. 

FiR.62.-Adaptationoffoetiisandutems         Tig-GS.  ±ceTOsmuw;iu 

in  breech  presentation. 

nterine  wall  tends  to  press  the  projecting  poles  towards  tbe  central 
ax  s  of  the  uterus,  and  so  convert  the  presentation  into  a Jiead  or 
bSecl  At  the  slmetime  the  pressure  thus  exerted  upon  thefcBtus 
^llu  to  excite  reflex  movements,  which  assist  m  changing  the 
ios  don  Ii  b  eec  i  presentations  Fig.  62),  the  f.tus  is  not  so 
TenXted  to  the  utfrine  cavity  as  in 

nf  the  bodv  of  the  uterus  being  unduly  distended.  It  is  not  iikeiy 
1  the  uter  ne  contractions  would  by  themselves  change  such  a 
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amnii  is  relatively  abundant,  and  after  the  rupture  of  tlie  mem- 
branes it  is  rare  for  a  change  of  presentation  to  occur.  That  such 
a  thing  is  a  possibility,  however,  is  shown  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  so-called  spontaneous  version  in  some  cases  of  shoulder 
presentation. 

When  the  child  is  dead  the  effect  of  reflex  movements  is  lost,  and 
the  long  axis  of  the  child  has  no  longer  the  same  tonicity.  These 
mflueuces  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  changed  specific  gravity  of 
the  head  in  accounting  for  the  frequency  of  abnormal  presentations 
wj  th  dead  children.  In  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  the  uterine 
cavity  IS  more  spherical,  and  the  relative  abundance  of  liquor  amnii 
allows  the  foetus  to  lie  in  it  in  almost  any  position  (see  Fig.  63, 
p.  100).  An  abnormal  presentation  is  also  more  easily  produced  by 
the  gush  of  liquor  amnii  on  rupture  of  the  membranes. 


CHAPTER  VIIl. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  MATERNAL  ORGANISM  CONSEQUENT 
UPON  PREGNANCY. 

Changes  in  the  Uterus.— From  the  commencement  of  preg- 
nancy an  increased  nutritive  energy  is  imparted  to  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus, including  the  breasts,  and  to  surroimding  parts,  but  more 
especiaUy,  and  in 'enormous  degree,  to  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
which  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ovum.    The  nuUiparous  uterus 
weighs  about  an  ounce,  that  of  the  woman  who  has  borne  children 
about  an  ounce"  and  a  half  ;  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy  it  weighs 
twenty-eieht  ounces  or  more,  not  including  the  blood  contained 
in  its  walls,  while  the  foetus  is  still  in  its  cavity.    The  length  of 
the  uterine  body  is  increased  from  about       inches  to  about  ^ 
inches,  its  width  from  l|  inches  to  about  jL^ches.    The  cavity 
which  in  the  nuUiparous  uterus  is  almost  flattened,  and  has  cubical 
capacity  only  sufficient  to  contain  a  few  drops  of  mucus,  is  in- 
creased at  its  full  development  to  five  hundred  or  more  cubic  inches. 
_^      .         ,  ,      .       ,1   ,i;™n«c;/-,i-ic  q(-  HiftprpiiT.  ninULns 


Width.  Depth. 

4  3 

5  4 
5|  5 

8  7 
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This  -rowth  affects  all  the  elements  of  the  uterus-the  mucous 
membrane,  the  muscular  waUs,  the  peritoneal  covering,  the  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  The  growth  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  which  the  decidua  is  formed  has  already  been  described. 
The  increase  of  the  area  of  the  muscular  wall  is  ui  great  measure 

^  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology."  a.tide.  "Uterus  and  its  Appendages," 
p.  645. 
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due  to  growth  rather  than  distension  by  the  ovimi  within  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy,  for,  at  this  time,  the  uterine  cavity  is 
not  completely  filled  by  the  ovum,  and  an  almost  corresponding 
growth  of  the  uterus  takes  place  in  that  early  part  of  pregnancy  in 
cases  of  extra-uterine  foetation,  when  the  ovum  is  not  inside  the 
uterine  cavity.  In  the  later 
months  distension  has  more 
influence,  and  the  muscular 
wall  no  longer  increases  in 
thickness,  but  becomes  some- 
what thinner  than  before. 
Its  thickness  at  full  term 
varies  much  in  difl'erent  cases, 
and  thus  accounts  for  great 
varieties  in  the  expulsive 
power  of  the  uterus.  It 
generally  varies  from  i  to 
inch,  except  over  the  pMiJSnM' 
site,  where  it  is  greater. 

A  marked  change  in  the 
tissue  of  the  muscular  wall 
takes  place  by  the  develop- 
ment of  enormous  invohm- 
tary  muscular  fibres,  often  as 
much  as  ten^  times  the  length 
and  five  times  the  thickness 
of  those  seen  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  uterus.  These  may 
arise  in  part  by  the  growth 
of  the  original  muscular 
fibres,  but  partly  also  by  the 
development  of  the  embryonic 
nucleated  muscular  fiBre-cells, 
having  a  length  not  much 
greater  than  their  thickness, 
which  exist  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  uterus.  These  are 
shown  at  1,  2,  in  Fig.  64,  and  the  process  of  development  of  the 
\'  ^'  I  l-gtl^  of  the  develope^l  fibre" 

conltf  s^'iatTol?^^^^^    ''"^  -impregnated  uterus  is 

out  At  the  f!,n  f  ^^nge^^ent  can  easily  be  made 

out.  At  the  full  term  ol  pregnancy  three  muscular  layers  are  described, 


fiV  '  f^™l5i7omc  nucleated  muscular 

q       t/^         ^J",^  unimpregnated  uterus. 
3, 4,  5,  Muscular  fibre-cells  of  the  gravid  uterus 
m  diflerent  stages  of  development. 
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but  these  care  not  so  definite  or  so  easily  separable  as  the  circular 
and  longitudinal  layers  forming  the  walls  of  other  hollow  viscera, 
as  the  intestines.  The  external  layer  is  thin,  and  consists  mainly 
of  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands,  the  longitudinal  arranged  on 
the  back  and  front  of  the  uterus,  the  transverse  spreading  towards 
the  sides  and  extending  over  the  broad  ligaments,  while  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  they  surround  that  organ  (Fig.  65). 
The  middle  layer  is  the  thickest  and  strongest,  especially  towards 
tEelundus  of  the  uterus.  It  consists  of  fibres  which  interlace^iji 
various  directions  and  surround  the  iiteriae  arteries.    TEey  must 


Fig.  65.— External  layer  of  muscular 
fibres  of  gravid  uterus. 


Eig.  66.— Internal  layer  of  muscular 
fibres  of  grayid  uterus. 


therefore  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  by  their  contraction ; 
and  when  the'  'emptying  of  the  uterus  allows  a  more  complete  re- 
traction of  the  fibres  and  shrmking  of  the  uterine  waU,  they  close 
the  canals  of  the  vessels  entirely,  and  so  prevent  htemorrhage  after 
the  separation  of  the  placenta.  The  internal  layer  is  compara- 
tively thin.  The  fibres  are  arranged  circularly  roimd  the  axis  ot 
the  uterus  at  its  centre  and  lower  part,  but  at  the  m^^V^J^J}^- 
cularly  round  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Hence  flns  coat 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  may  be  regarded  as  the 
analogue  of  the  circular  nmscles  surrounding  the  two  horns  ot  the 
uterus  in  those  animals  which  possess  a  uterus  bicornis.  According 
to  William  Hunter,  even  the  internal  coat  loses  its  regularity  at 
the  placental  site,  and  the  fibres  are  there  interlaced  ii-regidarly 
around  the  vessels,  the  effect  of  which  arrangement  in  the  arrest  of 
haemorrhage  is  obvious.    A  strong  circular  band  of  fibres  surrounds 
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the  internal  os  uteri,  and  forms  a  true  sphincter  to  the  uterine 
cavity,  being  much  stronger  and  more  ready  to  contract  than  any 
other  part  of  the  circular  fibres.  This  sphincter  muscle  is  more 
manifest  clinically  than  it  is  on  dissection.  In  the  unimpregnated 
uterus  it  often  leaves  its  impression  as  a  tight  constriction  round  a 
laminaria  tent  used  for  dilatation  :  throughout  pregnancy,  according 
to  the  modem  doctrine,  it  holds  its  ground,  and  remains  closed  for 
the  most  part,  though  it  may  dilate  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of  the 
finger  in  the  last  month  or  two.  Even  in  labour  it  may  show  undue 
spasmodic  rigidity,  when  it  ought  to  relax.  After  deliveiy  it  is 
t}ie"SrsTpart  to  close,  while  the  cervix  still  remains  quite  thin  and 
flaccid,  and  may  enclose  thereby  a  retained  placenta. 

Uterine  Vessels. — The  main  arteries  supplying  the  uterus 
become  greatly  enlarged,  and  so  also  do  those  in  the  uterine  walls, 
especially  at  the  placental  site.    The  coats  of  the  arteries  are 
hyperjbrophied  and  thickened,  and  a  considerable  remnant  of  such 
thickening  appears  to  remain  even  after  involution,  and  to  furnish 
a  character  distinguishing  the  parous  from  the  nuUiparous  uterus. 
The  arteries  ramifying  in  the  uterine  walls  anastomose  freely  with 
each  other.    As  they  penetrate  deeper  into  the  walls  and  approach 
the  mtemal  surface,  they  take  a  spiral  or  corkscrew-Uke  course. 
This  IS  especially  marked  in  the  arteries  which  convey  blood  into 
the  placenta,  and  it  has  the  efi^ect  of  facilitating  the  closure  of  the 
canals  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  muscular  fibres.     (See  Fio. 
42,  p.  69.)    The  ^s  are  still  more  enlarged,  and  become  dilated 
mto  a  system  of  sinuses  communicating  with  each  other,  chiefly 
towards  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  more  especially  under 
the  placental  site.    (Figs.  45,  p.  71 ;  46,  p.  72.)    Some  of  these 
may  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  finger.   The  veins  have 
novalves  and  their  walls  are  not  separable  from  the  uterine  tissue 
iheir  course  is  generally  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  is  occasionally 
ben  back  suddenly  upon  itself,  producing  what  has  been  caUed  a 
falciform  valve."    This  arrangement  aUows  the  vessel  to  be  closed 
by  uterine  contraction.    In  the  absence  of  uterine  contraction,  it  is 
obvious  that  h£emorrhage  may  take  place  from  the  veins  as  well  as 
from  the  arteries,  to  very  considerable  amount. 

Uterine  Lymphatics  and  Nerves  The  abundant  1^ 

Phatics  of  the  uterus  form  plexuses  of  lymph  spaces,  iSSST' 
around  the  glands  and  vessels  of  the  muc^ls  ni  Librae,  anfl  3 
th  sero^  covering  of  the  organ.    This  lymphatic  s;stem  uSer 
ZhST  ^^^^^r?'      ^'^Snauoj,  and  doubtless  Mfii  Z  S. 
portant  function  both  in  the  tissue  changes  attendan    ,  Ln  ^ 
rap.d  growth  of  the  uterus,  and  still  moif  hi  i    Si    ^  i  . 
after  delivery.    The  great  development 
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for  the  pronencss  to  absorption  of  septic  matter  which  exists  after 
delivery.*  A  great  controversy  formerly  took  place  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  jieajes  of  the  uterus  grew  during  pregnancy.  It  is  now 
established  that,  as  might  be  expected,  growth  does  take  place  in 
the  nerves,  including  the  so-called  "  ganglion  cervicale  uteri,"  to  fit 
the  uterus  for  the  process  of  labour,  in  which  both  reflex  action  and 
periodic  centric  discharge  of  nervous  energy  play  important  parts. 
Even  during  pregnancy,  the  irritabOity  of  the  uterus  is  considerably 
increased.  Uterine  contractions,  generally  painless,  are  readily 
excited  by  stimulus,  and  such  contractions  take  place  at  intervals 
even  without  any  stimidus.  The  contractions  are  of  service  in 
promoting  the  circulation  through  the  uterine  walls  by  emptying 
from  time  to  time  the  large  venous  sinuses.  Their  importance 
as  regards  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  will  be  further  explained 
hereafter. 

Size  of  the  Uterus  in  the  successive  months  of  Preg- 
nancy.— In  the  first  three  months  the  body  of  the  uterus  grows 
more  in  its  breadth  and  depth  than  in  its  length.    Hence  the 
pyriform  shape  of  the  organ,  tho\igh  maintained  to  some  extent 
throughout  the  first  three  months,  is  gradually  lost.    By  the  end  of 
the  third  month  the  whole  uterus  has  become  more  globular,  the 
o-rowth  of  the  cervix  being  trifling  compared  with  that  of  the  body, 
and  it  retains  this  globular  or  egg-shaped  form  up  to  the  sixth 
month  (see  Fig.  63,  p.  100).    From  the  sixth  month  onwards,  the 
fcetus  in  its  usual  attitude  begins  to  be  accommodated  to  the  shape 
of  the  uterus,  instead  of  floating  in  any  position,  and  to  correspond 
with  this  necessity,  the  growth  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  uterus 
again  predominates,  and  the  organ  again  acquires  a  pear-shaped  form, 
the  lower  segment  generally  containing  the  fretal  head.  In  abnormal 
presentations  of  the  fcetus  and  deformities  of  the  spme  or  pelvis,  the 
shape  of  the  uterus  may  be  considerably  modified.    In. .^e.  first 
three  or  four  months,  the  weight  of  the  fundus  causes  an  increase  of 
the  normal  slight  antiflexion  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  About 
•  the  fourth  month  the  uterus  usually  first  comes  into  contact  with 
the  "  abdominal  walls,  and  is  readily  detected  on  external  exami- 
nation of  the  abdomen,  although  its  increased  size  may  be  detected 
on  bimanual  examination  at  a  very  early  stage.    Soon  after  the  end 
of  the  fifth  month,  its  upper  limit  reaches  the  level  of  the  umbi- 
licus, at  the  seventh  month  it  is  half  way  between  the  umbHicus  and 

*  It  is  maiutained  by  Dr.  Hoggan  (Obstet.  Ti-ans.  XXm.)  that  the  usual  ae-^"^* 
the  Ivmpliaties  of  tlie  uterus  is  erroneous,  that  there  are  no  ti-ue  subserous  lymphatics, 
and  S  the  method  of  injection,  by  which  such  a  system  is  --VVO.cA  tM^n^ 
stmted,  is  fallacious.  He  describes  only  a  deep  and  superficial  layer  of  Ij-mphaUcs  m 
the  mucous  n.embrane,  and  muscular  lymphatics,  which  occasionally  app.ai-  under  the 
serous  surface. 
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the  edges  of  the  ribs,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  month  it  reaches 
the  ei)igastrium  and  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ribs.  During  the  last 
two  Aveeks  lis  upper  limit  becomes  somewhat  lower  when  the  woman 
is  standing  upright,  the  whole  uterus  sinking  deeper  into  the  pelvis. 

0\ving  to  the  pelvic  inclination,  the  jjregnant  nterus  in  the  later 
months,  when  the  woman  is  standing  tij)right,  rests  iipon  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  as  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  abdominal 
wall  supports  a  greater  share  of  its  weight  than  the  pelvis.  The 
uterus  being  flaccid  in  the  absence  of  contractions,  its  shape  is  affected 
by  gravity,  and  thus,  both  in  the  upright  and  dorsal  positions,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  it  becomes  spread  out  laterally,  and  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  diminished.  The  intestines  lie  chiefly  behind 
and  above  the  uterus,  but,  in  the  dorsal  position,  they  come  further 
down  in  front  over  its  upper  margin.  The  axis  of  the  uterus  is 
rarely  central,  and,  as  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently iuclined  toward  the  right  side.  This  inclination  appears  to 
depend  partly  upon  congenital  tendency,  partly  upon  the  presence 
of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  toward  the  left  side,  and'  partly 
upon  gravity,  since  most  persons,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
liver,  prefer  to  lie  more  frequently  on  the  right  side.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column  in  the  middle  line  increases  the  ten- 
dency of  the  pregnant  uterus  to  fall  to  one  side  or  other  in  the 
dorsal  position.  In  addition  to  the  inclination,  there  is  usually  also 
a  slight  rotation  of  the  uterus  towards  the  right,  so  that  its  anterior 
surface  looks  not  directly  forward  but  somewhat  to  the  right. 

Changes  in  the  Cervix  Uteri. — It  was  formerly  believed 
that,  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  the  cervix  uteri  was 
gradually  spread  out  from  above  downward,  and  thus  formed,  the 
lower  segment  of  the  pear-shaped  uterine  cavity.  It  is  no2:_jBata,- 
blished  that  such  spreading  out  is  really  a  part  of  the  process  of 
labour,  and  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  does  not  take  place 
until  either  a  few  days  before  active  labour,  when  it  maybe  effected 
by  painless  uterine  contractions,  or,  more  frequently,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  definite  labour  pains.  In  very  exceptional  cases, 
however,  generally  those  of  primiparae,  the  cervix  may  be  expanded' 
so  that  the  bag  of  membranes  rests  upon  the  external  os,  for  some 
weeks  before  actual  labour.  Much  more  frequently,  especially  in 
multiparse,  there  is  partial  dilatation  of  the  internal  os  in  the  last 
month  or  so  of  pregnancy,  sufiicient  to  let  the  finger  pass  through 
and  feel  the  fcetus  presenting,  but  in  these  cases  the  cervix  still 
remams  a  separate  cavity,  unoccupied  by  the  bag  of  membranes.* 

^  Recently  the  old  doctrine,  somewhat  modified,  has  been  revived  bv  Band!  sun- 

Band?  his  T^r^Tl  ''''  ^^^^-^^^       ^^"^  '  ooSeTy. 

Bandl  has  detected  characters  of  cervical  mucous  membrane  above  the  limit  of  the 
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Sof telling. — From  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  a  softening 
begins  in  the  texture  of  the  fiSt^ix,  owing  to  congestion  and  the 

apparent  internal  os,  whioh  closes  the  cervical  canal  above  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
He  believes  that  in  the  later  months  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  canal  becomes  enor- 
mously dilated,  so  that  the  triie  internal  os  lies  at  a  point  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 

There  is  some  dilBculty  in  deciding  whether  the  internal  os  should  be  defined  as  the 
point  where  the  mucous  membrane  changes  its  character,  the  determination  of  which 
is  often  uncertain  in  pregnancy,  or  as  that  whei'e  the  strongest  ring  of  sphincter 
muscle  is  situated.  The  latter  definition  appears  preferable,  since  it  is  the  only  one 
applicable  to  the  infantile  uterus,  in  which  the  arbor  vitse  of  the  cervical  mucous 
membrane  extends  some  way  into  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Adopting  tliis  definition, 
the  evidence  greatly  preponderates  that,  setting  aside  the  very  exceptional  cases  of 
primiparse  noted  above,  the  upper  limit  of  the  cervical  canal  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy  is  the  true  clinical  internal  os,  possessing  its  powerful  ring  of  sphincter 
muscle,  although  it  maybe  true  that  the  characters  of  cervical  mucous  membrane  may 
sometimes  extend  higher  up,  or  that  the  lower  margin  of  decidua  may  have  lost  its 
characteristic  appearance.  This  appears  to  be  especially  demonstrated  by  the  case  of 
placenta  prrovia.  Tor,  if  an  examination  be  made  at  the  first  onset  of  hfemorrhage,  it 
may  often  be  observed  that  the  upper  orifice  of  the  cervical  canal  is  as  yet  but  slightly 
dilated,  and  that  the  placenta  is,  in  some  places,  attached  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
uterine  body  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  orifice.  Specimens  have  also  been  described, 
notably  by  Matthews  Duncan,  Angus  Macdonald,  and  MuUer,  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  the  membranes  were  found  attached  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  same 
orifice,  at  which  orifice  also  the  cei-vical  mucous  membrane  appeared  to  begin.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  specimen  of  a  uterus  of  a  primipara  at  the  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy,  described  by  Marchand,  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  expansion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervix,  but  the  microscopic  examination  of  this  part  was  not  satisfactory. 
(Hart's  Atlas  of  Female  Pelvic  Anatomy  ;  Plate  XXXTV.,  Pig.  4.)  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  primiparee  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervical  canal  may  become  shghtly 
opened  up  in  pregnancy,  but  that,  in  multiparse,  this  portion  has  become  functionally 
uterine,  and  developes  a  decidual  membrane  from  the  first. 

The  following  use  of  terms  should  be  xmderstood  :— Miiller's  ring  is  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  cei-vical  canal  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  This  is  probably,  at  any  rate 
in  multiparse,  identical  withtKe'trae  internal  os. 

By  Bandl's  ring  is  meant  a  line  felt,  during  labour-,  as  a  projecting  ridge  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  or  sometimes  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
the  pubes  as  a  line  of  depression.  By  Bandl  himself  and  others  this  is  held  to  be  the 
internal  os.  By  others  -again  it  is  thought  to  lie  at  a  higher  level  than  the  internal  os, 
and  to  be  the  demarcation  between  the  stretched  and  the"  thickened  segment  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  utei-ine  body  ;  and,  on  this  view  of  its  nature,  it  has  been  termed 
the  retraction  ring.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
does  not  necessarily  become  thinned  by  stretching.  For,  although  the  ti-ansverse 
stretching  necessary  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  foetus  must  tend  to  make  it  thinner, 
the  effect  of  this  may  be  counteracted  by  the  longitudinal  shrinking  produced  by 
retract<Rn.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  for  the  internal  os  and 
the  reaction  ring  to  coincide,  or  to  be  so  close  together  as  to  be  injlistinguishable. 
ExpeJfcice  shows  that,  if  a  woman  dies  during  or  shortly  after  labour,  the  uterus  post 
mortcmTrequently  .shows  no  shai-p  line  of  demarcation  between  the  thickened  and 
the  thinned  segment,  nor  any  projecting  ridge,  but  only  a  gradual  transition.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  definite  ridge  of  constriction  inwards  can  be  produced  anywhere 
except  by  the  strongest  band  of  sphincter  muscle,  unless  it  merely  corresponds  to  a 
depression  on  the  surface  of  the  foetus,  as  between  its  head  and  trunk,  or  above  its 
arm  lyin"  transversely.  A  ridge  due  to  the  latter  cause  is  observable  in  several  frozen 
sections,  and  may  easily  be  a  source  of  error.  In  any  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  ridge  caused  by  a  special  layer  of  constncting  fibres. 

Beference  may  be  made  to  the  foUowing  papers: -Duncan,  "Reseai-ohes  in  Ob- 
stetrics "  PP  243-273 ;  Macdonald,  Edin.  Med.  Joui-n.,  April,  1877  ;  BaudI,  "  Ueber 
dasVerhalten  des  Uterus  und  Cervix  in  der  Sohwangorsohaft,"  Stuttgart,  1S7G  ;  also 
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effusion  of  serum  in  its  substance.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  a  softening  of  superficial  tissue  just  at  the  tip  of  the  cei-vix 
may  be  detected.  From  this  part  the  softening  spreads  both  more 
deeply  into  the  tissue  and  upwards  towards  the  irterus.  Towards 
the  end  of  pregnancy  the  softening  is  sometimes  so  extreme,  that  an 
inexperienced  person  may  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  cervix 
from  the  vagina.  By  the  fourth  month  the  softening  is  generally 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  characteristic,  although  in  some  cases  of 
multiparte,  where  there  has  been  a  previous  induration  of  the  cervix, 
the  softening  is  much  later  in  making  itself  manifest.  If,  however, 
a  woman  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  and  the 
cervix  is  foimd  to  be  unsoftened,  and  projecting  into  the  vagina  as 
in  the  imimpregnated  state,  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that 


Fig.  67.— Oa  and  cervix  uteri  at 
third  month  of  pregnancy 
(after  Tyler  Smith). 


Pig.  68.— Apparent  shortening  of  os 
and  cervix  at  .sixth  month  of 
pregnancy  (after  Tyler  Smith). 


the_supposed  pregnancy  does  not  existj_or  is  not  intra-uterine.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  marked  softening  may  exist  without  any  preg- 
nancy, as  in  some  exceptional  cases  of  fibroid  tumours.  The  absence 
of  softening  is  thus  of  more  decisive  value  as  a  negative,  than  its 
presence  as  a  positive  sign. 
^.-Apparent  Shortening. — Besides  this  softening,  there  is  an  apparent 
shortening  of  the  cervix,  as  felt  on  vaginal  examination,  and  it  wa's 
upon  this  shortening  that  the  old  theory  about  the  cervical  cavity 
being  taken  up  into  that  of  the  uterus  was  largely  based.  ^  The 
apparent  shortening  as  seen  and  felt  from  the  vagina  is  shown  in 
Figs.  67,  68.  If,  however,  an  opportunity  occurs  of  examinincr  the 
length  of  the  cervical  canal,  either  after  death,  or  from  the  external^ 
OS  being  patulous  enough  to  allow  the  finger  to  be  passed  into  it  it ' 
IS  almost  always  found  that  the  canal  is  lengthened  rather  than 
shortened,  as  compared  with  that  of  tKTunimpregnated  uterus. 

Archiv  fur  Qynak.  XH.,  p.  334;  KUstner,  ibid.  XJX.,  p.  303-  MiiUer  ibi.l  TTTT 
p.  150,  and  XIV.,  p.  181.    Sanger,  ibid.,  p.'m-  Hart  ''AtL«  nf  T^™  ' 
Anatomy,"  pp.  63-77.    Barbour,  Brit.  Med.  Joum   1890,  p    002  and Ttt  '  On 
the  Anatomy  of  Labour  a;3  exhibited  in  lYozeuSectioii."  '  ' 
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The  apparent  shortening  depends  upon  two  causes.  The  first  is 
—  the_thickenin2  and  extension  of  the  uterine  wall,  coupled  with  tHe* 
O/VQloosening  of  the  vaginal  tissue  adjoining,  and  a  traction  upwards 
exercised  by  the  enlarging  viterus  upon  the  cervix  as  it  rises  higher 
ON  into  the  abdomen.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  projection  of  the  lip 
~  of  the  cervix  into  the  vagina  may- 

become  less,  without  any  diminution 
of  its  distance  from  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  (see  Fig.  69).  This  is 
especially  marked  as  regards  the 
anteiior  lip  of  the  cervix,  because 
the  prominence  of  the  uterine  wall 
in  front,  due  to  its  expansion,  is 
generally  increased  by  a  bulging 
outward,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
fcetal  head  resting  in  that  situation, 
and  thus  the  angle  between  the 
anterior  lip  and  the  vaginal  wall 
tends  to  become  effaced.  The^econd 
jjauae  is  the  alteration  in  the  dircc-  ^^re* 
tion  of  the  cervical  canal.  This  is^„H£5.^ 
generally  somewhat  flexed  forward, 
even  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus. 
As  pregnancy  advances,  it  generally 
becomes  more  and  more  inclined 
forward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of 
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Fig.  69.— Diagram  to  illustrate  how 
there  may  be  apparent  shortening 
of  the  cervix,  as  seen  and  felt 
from  the  vagina,  -without  any 
shortening  of  the  cervical  canal. 
The  upper  figure,  A,  shows  the 
cervix  at  about  the  third  month, 
the  lower,  b,  at  about  the  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy,  u,  cavity 
of  uterus;  v,  vagina;  b,  blad- 
der. 


the  uterus,  so  that  the  two  meet  at 
an  angle  at  the  internal  os.  By 
this  means,  the  lips  of  the  cervix 
may  become  approximated  to  the 
uterine  cavity,  although  the  length 
of  the  cervical  canal  is  actually 
being  increased,  as  shown  in  Fig.  69. 
Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the 
cervix  uteri  becomes  more  difficult 
to  reach,  since  it  is  drawn  upward  by  the  uterus  rising  into  the 
abdomen,  and  frequently,  in  addition,  is  tilted  backward  toward  the 
sacrum,  in  consequence  of  the  fundus  falling  forward  through  its 
own  weight. 

The  cervical  glands  secrete  a  thicker  mucus  than  usual  during 
pregnancy,  and  this  usually  forms  a  tenacious  white  mucous  plug, 
filling  rtp  the  cervical  canal.  In  parous  women,  if  there  is  a  pre- 
viously existing  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  laceration 
of  the  cervix  in  a  t^wv  labour,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  so-called 
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erosion,  the  hypertrophied  papillte,  or  villous  prominences,  become 
much  more  enlarged,  florid,  and  soft.  The  external  oa  generally 
becomes  more  jmtulous  than  in  the  nnimpregnated  state,  but  this 
change  is  more  marked  in  multiparse,  in  whom  the  os  is  wider  to 
begin  with.  In  first  pregnancies  the  os  is  generally  closed  to  the 
finger  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  pregnancy.  In  multiparse  the  finger 
may  generally  be  passed  into  the  cervix  in  the  later  months,  if  not 
through  the  internal  os. 

Changes  in  Vagina  and  other  adjacent  Parts. — The 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  walls  of   the  vagina  become 
fiypertrophied,  and  its  secretion  increased.    From  about  the  third 
to^  the  fourth  month  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  feels  stretched,  from 
the  commencing  ascent  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  turgid.    In  the 
later  months  there  is  so  much  hypertrophy  and  relaxation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  that,  notwithstanding  the  lengthening  of  the 
vagina,  it  tends  to  hang  in  folds,  which  appear  at  the  vulva,  the 
prominence  covering  the  urethra  being  often  especially  marked. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva  also  becomes  turgid  and 
relaxed,  the  secretion  of  the  follicles  increased,  the  veins  enlarged, 
and  often  varicose,  the  vaginal   outlet  wider.     The  projection 
of   the   pelvic  floor  beyond  the  outlet  of .  the  bony  pelvis  is, 
in   consecjuence,  notably  increased.     The  round  ligaments  are 
much  increased  in  thickness  as  well  as  in  length,  in  consequence 
of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  contained  in  them. 
Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  fundus  they  become  inclined  at  a 
much  greater  angle  to  the  pelvic  brim  than  in  the  nnimpregnated 
state.    Their  action  is  to  draw  the  fundus  downwards  and  forwards 
m  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim.    The  broad  ligaments  grow, 
rather  than  become  unfolded,  and  the  direction  of  their  upper 
margins  becomes  very  oblique.    Owing  to  the  expansion  upwards 
of  the  fundus  uteri,  the  insertion  of  the  round  and  ovarian  li-^aments 
IS  no  longer  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  uterus  but 
toward  the  lower  part  of  its  upper  third.    The  Fallopian  tube's  are 
mcreased  m  length  and  diameter,  and  their  direction  becomes  nearlv 
perpendicular  to  the  pelvic  brim.    The  position  of  the  ovaries  thus 
comes  to  be  comparatively  low  down  in  reference  to  the  bodv  of 
the  uterus,  and  near  to  its  walls.    The  formation  of  the  corpus 
luteum  in  the  ovary  has  been  already  described  (p.  43)  Furt 
maturation  of  follicles  is  almost  invariably  arrested  durin.  preg- 
nancy, but  this  question  will  be  further  d!5ffissed  under  the 
head  of  superfctation.    Whether  ovulation  accompanies  or  no 
the  menstruation  which  sometimes  occurs  during  the  first  few 
months  of  pregnancy  has  not  been  demonstrated.     The  whole 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  partakes,  in  the  same  growth  and 
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relaxation  as  the  broad  ligaments,  and  the  nutritive  changes  affect 
even  the  pelvic  joints,  as  already  described  (see  p.  10) ;  increased 
dejiosit  of  external  fat  also  takes  place  about  the  pelvis  and  loins. 

Mechanical  Effects  on  other  Parts. — Mechanical  effects 
arise  partly  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus,  partly 
from  the  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure  caused  by  its  presence. 
The  degree  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  tightness  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  which  is  generally  much  greater  in  first  pregnancies.  The 
capacity  of  the  bladder  is  diminished,  chiefly  by  direct  pressure  of 
the  uterus.    Hence  there  is  a  more  frequent  need  for  micturition  ; 
and  sometimes,  in  addition,  urine  is  involuntarily  expelled,  espe- 
cially in  the  upright  position.    Constipation  is  often  troublesome, 
and  is  to  be  ascribed  not  so  much  "  to" direct  pressure  ifpon  the 
rectum  as  to  general  interference  with  Jhe  freedom  of  peristaltic 
movement  of  intestines.    Some!unes~^e  pressure  on  the  veins 
causes  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  in  some  cases  ako  of  the 
vulva ;  ^  this  adema  is  not  often  considerable  in  degree  unless 
tE^  is  some  additional  cause,  such  as  disorder  of  the  Mdjigys. 
When  there  is  any  tendency  to  imperfection  of  venous  circulation, 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  and  vulva  often  become  varicose, 
and  this  varicosity  may  become  very  severe  in  degree.     It  is 
relieved,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  recumbent  posture.     In  the 
abdominal  walls  a  certain  amount  of  growth  and  relaxation  as  well 
as  stretching  occurs.    The  umbilicus,  instead  of  forming  a  depres- 
sion, becomes  gradually  flattened  with  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
and,' in  the  later  months,  generally  forms  a  soft  prominence.  In 
women  whose  tissues  are  wanting  in  tone,  the  recti  are  sometimes 
separated  from  each  other  in  their  middle  and  upper  thii-ds— a 
condition  which  may  remain  permanent  after  delivery.    In  the 
last  three  months  of  pregnancy  skin-cracks  or  cutaneo^ls  stria  are 
aenerally  formed  from  the  effect  of  tension.    They  are  caused  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  disruption  of  the  deeper  connective  tissue 
layer  of  the  skin,  and  therefore  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  greatest  tension.    They  are  chiefly  seen  at  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  towards  the  lower  part,  running  longitudinally,  or  tending 
to  curve  round  the  umbilicus.    They  may  be  formed  also  upon  the 
breasts,  buttocks,  and  thighs.    Although  they  have  been  called 
UnecB  gravidarum  they  are  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  may  occur 
from  any  kind  of  distension,  even  from  the  rapid  growth  ot  lat. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  short  spindle-shaped  lines,  geneially 
about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.    While  the  tension  lasts, 
they  are  reddish  or  bluish ;  after  delivery  they  reniam  as  opaque 
white  lines.    Sometimes  they  become  the  special  seat  of  crdema,  or 
of  distension  of  lymphatics,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  over 
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their  area  of  the  uniform  support  afforded  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
skill.* 

Changes  in  the  Breasts. — Almost  from  the  very  outset  of 
pregnancy  there  may  be  a  sense  of  fulnp^a  and  tenderness  in  the 
breasts,  sometimes  with  darting  pains  referred  to  the  nipjDles  or 
glands.  These  may  be  regarSeTTi's  the  continuation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  similar  symptoms  sometimes  felt  by  sensitive  women 
before  the  onset  of  menstruation.  By  the  second  month  actuaj. 
enlargenient  of  the  breasts  may  become  noticeable,  and  it  grows 
gradually  more  manifest  as  pregnancy  advances.    The  enlargement 


Fig.  70.— ilanunary  changes  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  with  formation 
of  secondary  areola. 

is  mainly  in  the  glandular  tissue  itself,  though  the  connective  tissue 
and  fat  also  take  part^  it."  Hence  the  breast  has  a  knotty  feel, 
due  to  irregular  thickenings  in  the  gland  tissue  radiatmg""from  the 
nipple.  In  the  later  months  enlarged  blue_veins  may  be  seen  under 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  an  enlargement  due  to  fat  there  is  g^jt 
the  same  knotty  feel,  and  the  vascular  supply  is  not  altered. 

More  characteristic  signs  are  found  in  the  nipples  and' areolae. 
/£^..!.\'PPlai'.™^^'^^^.?P  llattened  through  pressure  by  the  stays 
become  more  prominent  and  more  susceptible  to  erection  They 
are  often  covered  with  minute  branny  scales,  due  to  the  drying  of 

*  See  Buaey,  "The  Cicatrices  of  Pregnancy"  Trins  Am  avr,«,  v  i  -rtr 
Bunoan.    PMe,..aaia  Mens  with  l^y^^tlvarUr^tlT^!:^^^^^ 
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the  small  quantity  of  secretion  which  oozes  from  them.  The 
areolse  become  enlarged  and  darkenedjjy  pigment.    This  change, 
however,  varies  very  greatly  accorcTuig  to  the  complexion  of  the 
woman.    In  dark  brunettes  the  areolte  may  become  almost  black, 
in  blondes  the  deposit  of  pigment  may  be  hardly  noticeable.  The 
glandular  tubercles  of  the  areola,  resembling  miniature  nipples,  ten 
to  twenty  in  number,  become  enlarged  and  prominent,  and  the  whole 
areola  moist,  and  slightly  elevfled  above  the  .skin.    The  tubercles 
may  have  an  excretory  duct  from  which  a  little  milky  or  mucoid 
fluid  exudes.    In  the  later  months  there  is  developed  in  dark 
women  around  the  outer  part  of  the  areola  what  was  described 
by  Montgomery  as  the  secondary  areola.    The  appearance  is  that  of 
white  spots  on  a  darker  ground,  and  is  usually  compared  to  that  of 
colour  discharged  bv  a  shower  of  drops  of  water,  faUmg  on  a  tmted 
ground     The  secondarv  areola  may  begin  to  be  visible  in  some 
cases  as  early  as  the  fifth  month,  and  its  presence  affords  a  strong 
presumption  of  pregnancy  (see  Fig.  70).    Towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy  the  breasts  droop  somewhat,  and  the  nipples  become 
directed  downward,  so  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  infant  to  seize. 

It  is  possible  in  many  cases  as  early  as  the  third  month  to 
squeeze  a  drop  of  secretion  from  the  breasts  by  dexterously  com- 
pressing them  from  the  base  toward  the  nipple.  As  pregnancy 
Advances  this  becomes  increasingly  easy.  The  product  formed  by 
the  mammarv  gland  at  this  stage  of  its  evolution  is  not  milk,  but  a 
mucoid  fluid,*  and  accordingly  the  drop  so  squeezed  out  is  quite 
clear  and  transparent.  Later  on  in  pregnancy  some  opaque  white 
material  is  generally  seen,  mixed  with  the  clear  mucoid  A^"^!-  0^ 
microscopic  examination  this  is  found  to  consist  of  the  so-called 
"  colostrim  corpuscles,"  similar  to  those  foimd  m  the  first  secretion 
after  delivery.  While  mucoid  fluid  may  be  found  m  conditions  ot 
irritation  of  uterus  or  ovaries,  or  in  spurious  pregnancy,  colostrum 
is  an  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  certain  proof  of  pregnancy,  uterme 

°'  Di^gZlSrValue  of  Mammary^  aanges^-Changes  in  the  breasts 
similar  to  the"early  stages  of  those  associated  with  pregnancy  no 
unfrequently  occur  in  connection  with  various  uterine  and  ovari^ 
dLders,  and  especially  with  the  so-called  "  pseudo^cye^s,  o 
Sni?y  pregnancy,  found  mostly  in  women  whose  menstruaticni 
S^  b  coming  irregukr   with  the  approach   of   the  menopause. 
Mammary  change^also  sometimes  o-r  when  wom«i  hr^^^^^^^^^ 
to  exnect  precmancy,  as  shortly  after  marriage,  or  alter  illicit  inter 
coiSe     IL^r  a  pr'evious  pregna-y  they  are  of  little  diagnostic 

•  See  Crcigliton,  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Breast  »  p.  49. 
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value,  for  the  alteration  in  the  areolae  remains  in  some  degree 
permanent,  and  a  little  secretion  may  sometimes  be  still  found  in  the 
breasts  for  a  long  time  after  lactation  has  ceased,  or  even  when 
nothing  more  than  a  miscarriage  has  taken  place.    In  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  suspected  of  pregnancy,  the  examination  of  the 
^i^ajts  IS  of  very  great  though  not  of  declSTve  value.    It  Sas  the 
special  advantage  that  it  may  often  be  more  readily  secured  than 
the  opportunity  for  vaginal  examination,  and  may  indicate  the 
necessity  for  further  investigation.    Some  excuse  may  be  found  to 
look  at  the  breasts,  even  if  we  wish  to  avoid  giving  any  hint  of  our 
suspicions  to  the  woman  herself.    In  the  absence  of  very  marked 
changes,  the  point  especially  to  be  sought  for  is  to  obtain  a  drop  of 
secretion,  smce  this  sign  is  independent  of  varieties  of  complexion 
It  IS  a  sign  also  which  often  can  be  found  at  quite  an  early  sta<^e' 
before  other  signs  exist,  except  such  as  may  be  overlooked  by  any 
but  a  practised  observer.    The  secondary  areola  is  strong  evidence 
when  It  IS  visible,  but  it  does  not  appear  until  the  stage  when 
positive  proof  may  be  obtained  by  the  examination  and  auscultation 
ot  the  uterus.     In  women  who  become  pregnant  again  while 
sucklo^g  a  previous  child,  the  sign  of  pregnancy  is  to\e  found 
activity."  -ilk  than  in  increased  mammary 

Changes  in  the  Body  generally. 

Circulation.— As  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  bodv  is 
mcreased  m  consequence  of  the  uterine  cimilation,  and  as  it  is  no 
ound  that  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  increased  in  preTnant  women 
the  cavities  of  the  heai-t.must  be  dilated  so  as  to  piop°el  morlbTood 
at  each  stroke,  if  the  circulation  is  to  be  as  active  ai  before  Tht 
IS  found  actually  to  take  place.  With  the  dilatation  S  i Lciated 
hypertrophy,  which  appears  to  be  not  merely  compensatorv  to  tbp 

Important  changes  take  place  in  the  qualitv  of  tbp  l.l    a  t. 
becomes  richer  in  fibrin  and  in  white  corpS^^oorer  i!  t 

dependent  t,TZ  f te  g^-^^g-^' 

amount  of  nutriment  drawn  from  the  b bod  bv  tt  '^'^ 
uterus.    The  frequent  case,  in  ^\  T  ■  ^       ^"^^"'^  the 

iB  more  marked  w  b  rel. IT  ^  ^  '^ipoverishment  of  the  bloodl 
depend  for  the  mo^p  t  eXe/upltf  ^^^^  '^^^^ 
which  often  occurs,  or  upoTa  wL      Tf- -^'e^^""^^ 

upon  a  want  of  that  mcreased  supply  o£ 
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nourishing  food  which  pregnancy  calls  for.    The  pressure  of  the 
Jolooi  is  increased  during  pregxiancy,  and  thus,  if  a  sphygmographic 
tracing  is  taken  of  the  pulse,  the  artery  will  hear  a  stronger  pressure 
of  the  spring,  and  the  "  tidal "  or  "  predicrotic  "  wave  in  the  pulse- 
curve  is  more  marked.    Since  a  similar  increase  of  blood-pressure 
occurs  in  chlorosis,  in  which  condition  there  is  also  impoverishment 
of  the  blood,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  blood-pressure  ^  of 
pregnancy  is  the  cause  rather  than  the  consequence  of  the  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.    It  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
altered  quality  of  the  blood  interfering  vnth.  the  freedom  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  must  be  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  more  marked 
increase  of  pressure  associated  with  Bright's  disease,  whether  the 
increase  be  due,  in  either  case,  to  the  contraction  of  small  arterioles, 
or  to  an  altered  relation  between  the  blood  and  the  capillaries. 
With  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  must  be  associated  the  slight 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  tlie  spleen  which  takes  place 
in  pregnancy. 

Respiration. — As  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs  in  pregnancy— an  increase 
which  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  There  is  no 
great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  chest,  for  the  space  lost  by  diminu- 
tion of  depth  is  made  up  for  by  increase  of  breadth  at  the  base  of 
the  thorax.  Freedom  of  respiration  is,  however,  interfered  with, 
since  the  presence  of  the  pregnant  uterus  limits  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  in  inspiration.  Thus  there  is  a  tendency  to  shortness  of 
breath  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy.  Provision  is  indeed  to  some 
St  made  by  nature  for  this  liability,  since  it  is  presumed  to  be 
with  a  reference  to  the  contingency  of  pregnancy  that  in  ^men 
respiration  is  habitually  thoracic  rather  than  abdominal,  while  m 
men  it  is  the  reverse. 

Puerperal  Osteophytes.-In  nearly  half  of  the  whole  munber 
of  pregnant  women  calcareous  plates  are  formed  after  the  hlth 
month  on  the  interior  of  the  skull  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vessels  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  and  these  have  been 
called  osteophytes  by  Kokitansky.  They  consist  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter,  ihey 
form  irregular  plates  about  i  inch  in  average  thickness,  connected 
more  intimately  with  the  bone  than  the  dura  mater.  These 
osteophytes  are  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  are  found  also  in 
consumptive  persons.  •■  1 1  • 

Urine  —The  quantity  of  urine  is  increaseil,  probably  m  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  arterial  pressure,  since  the  increase  is  fouiid 
to  be  in  the  water  rather  than  the  solid  constituents.  The  occurrence 
of  albuminu^iTwiU  be  considered  among  the  disorders  of  pregnancy. 
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Occasionally  a  very  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  found  in  the  urine  in 
the  later  months,  not,  however,  so  frequently  as  in  women  who  are 
suckling.  When  it  occurs  it  is  attributed  to  the  resorption  of  sugar 
from  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts.  A  peculiar  deposit  called  Jcyesteine, 
first  described  by  Nauche,  is  often  found  in  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women,  if  allowed  to  stand  six  or  seven  days  protected  from  dust. 
A.  cloud  first  forms,  and  afterwards  rises  to  the  surface  to  form  a 
scum  which  lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  eventually  breaks  up  and 
falls  to  the  bottom.  It  is  a  product  of  decomposition,  and  contains 
triple  phosphates,  bacteria,  and,  according  to  some,  an  albuminoid 
substance  allied  to  casein.  According  to  this  view  its  appearance 
would  be  analogous  to  that  of  sugar  in  the  urine  as  depending  upon 
the  resorption  of  mUk.  It  is,  however,  of  no  value  as  a  sign  of 
pregnancy,  since  it  is  not  always  present  in  pregnant  women°and 
may  be  found  under  other  conditions,  and  in  the  male  sex. 

Nervous  System.— The  irritabHity  of  the  nervous  centres  to 
reflex  stimuli  becomes  increased,  probably  as  part  of  the  physio- 
logical process  by  which  they  are  prepared  for  the  discharge  of 
nervous  energy  in  parturition.    By  deviations  from  this  normal 
process  arise  numerous  reflex  disturbances.    The  most  frequent  of 
these  are  disturbances  of  digestion,  especially  nausea  and  vomiting 
^i^XfqrJood  IS  naturally  more  frequent,  in  consequence  of  "the 
nicreased  demands  upon  the  organism.    This  is  sometimes  converted 
If toJongmgsjOT  ij^^       and  even  unpleasant  articles  of  food  and 
thus  the  unnatural  longings  of  pregnancy  have  become  popularlv 
known.     The  temper   may  be   changed,    so  that  an  amiable 
woman  becomes  irritable  and  peevish,  or  sometimes,  it  is 'said 
the  opposite  change  may  occur.     Other  frequent  nervous  dis- 
turbances are  Iiysteria,  neiu-a.lgia,  fainting,  ox  dizziness,  and  perver- 
sions of  special  senses.    Eruptions  such  as  acne  or  eczema  probablv 
depend  also  mainly  upon  nervous  influence.  "  All  these  changes  are 
departures  from  a  strictly  normal  condition,  and  will  be  further 
considered  among  the  disorders  of  pregnancy 

mJ/f ""-^^f '^''T'^^'""     ^  ^^''^^'"'^  to  pigmentation  in  other 
parts  beside  the  areola  of  the  breasts,  and  in  individual  instances 
chiefly  m  dark  women,  this  may  be  strongly  marked.    Most  women 
show  more  or  less  of  dark  rings  under  the  eves     Tbp  !  .1 
axill.  and  pubes  becomrdarkei:  and  a  special^   k  bind  s  Wd 
along  the  linej.  alba  from  theensiform  cartilage  to  the  p  b  Tht 
dark  band,  however,  becomes  much  more  marLd  after  de  ivp;..  7 
rare  cases  the  face  is  disfigured  by  irregular  pSht  of  p^S.  ^ 
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CHAPTEE,  IX. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

It  is  of  obvious  importance  for  every  medical  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  branch  of  practice,  to  acquire  skill  in  the  diagnosis  of  preg- 
nancy, since  almost  all  medical  and  surgical  diseases  are  liable 
to  be  modified  by  the  occurrence  of  that  state.  Moreover,  not  only 
may  it  be  of  extreme  importance  to  the  patient  to  obtain  a  correct 
opinion,  but  the  result  v?ill  inevitably  make  manifest  to  all  con- 
cerned the  medical  man's  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  in  the  diagnosis. 
He  wUl  naturally  incur  ridicule  if  he  is  found  to  have  overlooked 
or  mistaken  an  advanced  pregnancy,  and  may  find  the  result  still 
more  unpleasant  if  he  erroneously  accuses  of  pregnancy  a  virtuous 
unmarried  woman. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  may  be  divided  into  the  probable  or  symp- 
tomatic signs,  depending  upon  the  changes  inducecTmthe  maternal 
organism,  and  the  physical  or  direct  signs  afforded  by  the  growth 
of  the  uterus  and  the  ovum.  Of  these",  the  former  are  sufficient 
only  to  indicate  the  probability  of  pregnancy,  while  many  of  the 
latter  furnish  the  ground  for  an  absolute  diagnosis. 


Symptomatic  Signs  of  Pregnancy. 

Suppression  of  Menstruation.— The  cessation  of  menstrua- 
tion is  commonly  the  first  sign  which  leads  a  woman  to  suspect 
herself  to  be  pregnant"!  ITs  significance  as  an  indication  of  pro- 
bable pregnancy  is  most  when  the  woman  appears  perfectly  healtliy, 
without  any  anemia  or  chlorosis,  and  when  previous  menstruation 
has  been  regular  and  not  too  scanty.  A  short  period  of  amenor- 
rhoea  is  not  so  significant  as  a  longer  one.  The  amenorrhoea  is 
valuable  as  a  corroborative  sign  when  its  duration  corresponds  with 
the  indications  given  by  more  direct  signs,  such  as  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterus.  Irregular  hemorrhages  during  pregnancy  may  be 
mistaken  for  menstruation.  A  more  genuine  menstruation  may\ 
occur  within  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  while  there  is; 
still  a  space  between  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua  refiexa. 
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Cases  are  even  reported  to  liave  occurred  in  •which  menstruation  has 
occurred  throughout  the  whole  of  jDreguancy,  although  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  for  such  a  thing  to  occur  at  regular  intervals.  In  such 
a  case  the  blood  could  probably  only  come  from  the  cervix  uteri.  If, 
however,  a  woman  who  imagines  herself  pregnant  menstruates  regu- 
larly, however  scantily,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  preg- 
nancy is  not  genuine.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  suppression  of  menstruation  may  occur  from  various  emotional 
and  other  causes  without  marked  disturbance  of  health.  Temporary 
cessation  of  menstruation  sometimes  occurs  shortly  after  marriage 
without  any  pregnancy,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  after  illicit 
intercom-se. 

The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  during  the  amenorrhoea  of  lactation 
is  not  uncommon.  Pregnancy  may  also  commence  in  the  midst  of 
periods  of  amenorrhoea  arising  from  other  causes,  and  sometimes 
even^  ia  the  case  of  women  who  have  never  menstruated  at  all. 
Special  care  is,  therefore,  rec^uired  not  to  overlook  a  pregnancy  of 
shorter  duration  than  would  correspond  to  the  date  of  the  amenorrhoea. 
The  medical  man  must  also  be  prepared  for  possible  deception  on 
the  part  of  the  woman.  Women  who  wish  to  conceal  pregnancy 
may  deny  the  suppression  of  the  menses,  and  may  even  artificially 
stam  their  linen  to  simulate  menstruation.  If  they  confess  the 
amenorrhea  they  may  give  it  an  incorrect  date,  generally  a  more 
recent  one  than  the  true. 

Morning  Sickness.— Nausea  and  vomiting  are  symptoms 
which  often  call  attention  to  the  probability  of  pregnancy,  especially 
li  they  occur  without  apparent  ill-health,  or  are  associated  with 
amenorrhoea,  or  with  obvious  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  The 
nausea  or  vomiting  of  pregnancy  most  frequently  occurs  when  the 
woman  firs_t  rises  in  the,  morning.  Often  there  is  nausea  without 
actual  vomiting,  or  accompanied  merely  by  retching,  and  perhaps  the 
bringmg  up  of  some  glairy  fluid.  These  symptoms  commonly 
begm  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  and  are  relieved  or 
mitigated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  They  may,  however 
commence  very  soon  after  conception,  and  may  also  continue  throuc^h 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  The  severer  forms  of  vomiting  will 
be  considered  among  the  disorders  of  pregnancy 

Mammary  Changes.-The  changes  in  the  breast  and  their 
diagnostic  value  have  already  been  described  (pp  113  114^  Tn 

Observed,  and  it  is  often  convenient  to  make  this  the  first  step  in 
the  examination  of  the  patient.  ^ 
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Physical  or  Direct  Signs  ov  Pregnancy. 

Enlargement  of  the  Uterus  and  of  tlie  Abdomen.— 

For  examination  of  the  abdomen,  the  patient  should  lie  on  her  ba^ 
on  a  fiat  couch,  with  a  small  pillow  under  her  head,  but  not  uilder 
the  shoulders.  The  thighs  should  be  flexed  and  somewhat  separated, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  stays,  and  everything  tied  round  the  waist,  should  be 
unfastened,  and  the  skirts  slipped  down  so  as  to  uncover  the  abdo- 
men, keeping  the  pubes  covered.  It  is  generally  of  advantage  to 
have  the  skin  actually  uncovered,  to  allow  ocular  inspection  of  the 
state  of  the  umbHicus,  and  of  any  dark  line  which  may  exist,  but 
the  palpation  and  auscultation  may  be  carried  out,  if  neces^ry, 
through  a  thin  chemise  spread  iiat  over  the  surface.  If  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  rigid,  the  patient  should  be  dii-ectedto  look  up  to 
the  ceiling,  letting  her  head  rest  easily  back  upon  the  pillow,  and 
her  attention  should  be  distracted  by  conversation  while  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  gradually  overcomes  the  muscular  resistance.^ 

By  palpation  and  percussion  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the 
enlargement  formed  by  the  pregnant  uterus,  if  such  exists,  are 

made  out.  ,      ■,  -,  i,„ 

Within  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy  the  abdomen  may  be- 
come somewhat  flatter-'than  before,  from  the  uterus  sinlang  lower 
into  the  pelvis  through  its  increased  weight.  By  fhe  third  month 
there  begins  to  be  some  enlargement  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.'  It  is  generally  in  the  fourth  month  that  it  bec-i^ 
possible  to  feel  the  enlarged  uterus  in  the  hypogastric  region  by 
external  examination  only. 

The  size  and  position  of  the  uterus  m  the  different  month  of 
pregnancy  have  Already  been  described  (p.  106).  _  In  f^^  ^f]'^ 
months  the  consistence  of  the  uterus,  except  when  in  ^  ^t^te  of^c^^^^ 
traction,  is  soft  and  elastic,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is  Ij^l^l^  to  be 
mistake^  rather  for  an  ovarian  cyst  or  fibro-cystic  tumour  tban  f or  an 
ordinary  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus.  _  Later  on,  its  consistency 
comes  quite  characteristic,  and  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  cei^am  diag- 
nosis of  pregnancy.  The  hand  receives  the  nnpression  of  a  solid 
tody-the  foetus,  floating  in  Uciuid-the  liquor  amnu.  Near  he 
end' f  pregnancy  the  a3tual  parts  of  the  foetus,  the  ^-c^  tl^e  ba^^^^^^ 
limbs,  ind  breech  may  be  made  out  by  palpation  Son«, 
when  the  liquor  amnii  is  abundant,  especially  about  tlie  sixth  o 
Teventh  monlh,  a  fluid  thrill  may  be  felt  through  it,  resembling  that 
which  may  be  observed  in  a  simple  ovarian  cyst. 

To  estimate  the  enlargement  of 
the  bimanual  examination  is  necessary.    To  gain  the  fuU  l)cneht  ut 
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this,  the  bladder  must  be  empty,  and  in  a  case  of  any  doubt,  it  is 
often  well  to  secure  this  condition  by  passing  a  catheter.  If  a 
patient  is  very  nervous,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  very  rigid,  it 
may  in  rare  cases  be  necessary,  if  it  is  important  to  make  a  diagnosis 
at  once,  to  administer  an  anaesthetic  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
result.  The  patient  is  still  to  be  in  the  dorsal  position,  as  for 
examination  of  the  abdomen.  The  physician  standing  at  the  right 
side  of  his  patient,  passes  his  right  hand  beneath  the  thigh  and  intro- 
duces the  index  finger,  anointed  with  vaseline  or  other  lubricant, 
into  the  vagina,  the  remaining  fingers  being  bent  well  back  upon  the 
palm.    The  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  without  any  intervening 


Fig.  71.— Method  of  bimanual  examination  of  utei-us.   (After  Sims.) 


garment,  are  pressed  deeply  into  the  abdomen,  not  too  close  to  the 
pubes,  and  endeavour  to  get  behind  the  fundus  and  bring  it  forward 
into  anteversion,  so  that  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  grasped  between 
the  two  hands,  as  shown  in  Fig.  71.  If  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  doing  this,  the  finger  in  the  vagina  may  facilitate  the  manipu- 
lation by  first  pushing  the  cervix  backwards  as  far  as  possible.  If 
the  cervix  is  beginning  to  ascend,  as  it  does  in  the  course  of 
the  third  and  fourth  months,  and  is  therefore  difiicult  to  reach, 
the  middle,  as  well  as  index  finger,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  and  an  additional  reach  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thus 
obtained. 

When  grasped  in  this  way  between  the  two  hands,  the  uterus  in 
very  early  pregnancy  feels  more  anteflexed  and  more  ante  verted  than 
usual  and  the  increased  breadth  of '  the  body  and  tendency  to  a 
globular  shape  may  be  made  out.    On  account  of  its  elasticity,  the 
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Ijregiiant  uterus  has  tlie  peculiar  character  that  its  outline  in  not  so 
easily  defined  as  that  of  a  uterine  enlargement  of  similar  size  3ue  to 
Eypei:plasia  or  fi-broid  tumour.    Oii_this  account,  it  may  be  missed 
by  an  unpractised  observer,  but  to  a  skilled  person,  this  very  quality 
is  the  most  characteristic  of  pregnancy.    If  an  occasional  hardening, 
due  to  the  intermittent  uterine  contractions  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  can  be  .detected,  the  diagnosis  is  still  further  confirmed. 
The  uterus,  if  unimpregnated,  can  be  rolled  between  the  fingers,  and 
the  absence  of  enlargement  positively  made  out.    Other  kinds  of 
enlargement,  due  to  hyperplasia  or  tumour,  are  generally  distin- 
guished, not  only  by  their  greater  hardness,  but  by  being  associated, 
not  with  amenorrl^oea,  but  frequently  with  nienorrhagia.    If  the 
elastic  enlargement  of  the  fundus  here  described  can  be  ascertained, 
and  if  it  agrees  in  size  with  the  duration  of  amenorrhcea,  and  if  in 
addition,  iu  a  nullijDarous  woman,  a  little  mucoid  secretion  can  be 
squeezed  from  the  breasts,  a  practically  certain  diagnosis  of  pregnancy 
may  be  made  even  vidthin  the  first  two  or  three  months.  The 
medical  man  will,  however,  do  weU  not  to  commit  his  credit  by  an 
absolutely  positive  opinion  until  he  obtains  the  more  certain  signs 
of  the  foetal  heart-sounds,  foetal  movements,  or  ballottement.  This 
method  of  diagnosing  pregnancy  by  the  bimanual  examination  of  the 
uterus  depends  greatly  upon  the  tadus  eruditus  gained  by  practice, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  inexperienced  overlook  a  preg- 
nancy of  as  much  as  three  months'  standing,  or  even  longer.  The 
student  should  therefore  lose  no  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  feel  of  the  fundus  uteri  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy. 
The  only  condition  iu  which  this  method  of  examiuation  fails  to 
afford  a  good  result,  is  when  the  fundus  uteri  is  partially  retroverted 
or  retroflexed,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  fingers  of  the 
external  hand  sufficiently  behind  the  uterus  to  bring  it  forward  into 
a  position  of  anteversion.    Even  then,  the  administration  of  an 
an£Bsthetic  would  generally  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Changes  in  the  Cervix  Uteri  and  Vagina— The  diag- 
nostic value  of  the  changes  in  the  cervix  and  vagina  has  already  been 
described  (pp.  107 — 111).  It  is  especially  important  to  ascertain 
whether  the  degree  of  change  discovered  corresponds  to  the  date  of 
pregnancy  as  estimated  by  the  size  of  the  uterus,  determined  by 
bimanual  or  abdominal  examination.  Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy 
in  multipart,  the  finger  may  often  be  passed  through  the  cervix 
into  the  uterus,  and  feel  the  membranes  and  presenting  part  of  the 
foetus.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  manipulation,  for  which  a  long 
finger  is  an  advantage,  the  woman  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position, 
and  the  bladder  emptied.  The  finger  is  tlien  passed  into  the  cervical 
canal,  and  the  cervix  drawn  slightly  forward  by  its  means,  the 
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external  hand  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  fundus  backward,  until 
the  tip  of  the  finger  can  be  passed  through  the  internal  os,  if  suffi- 
ciently patulous.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reaching  the  cervix 
sufliciently  to  observe  its  softening  and  apparent  shortening  after  the 
third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  when  it  rises  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  vulva,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  patient  turn 
on  to  her  left  side,  if  the  examination  is  being  made  with  the  right 
hand.  It  is  then  possible  to  retract  the  perineum  more  thoroughly, 
and  thus  to  reach  to  a  higher  level  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

Violet  Coloration  of  Cervix  and  Vagina. — Besides  the 
changes  in  the  cervix  itself,  strongly  pulsating  arteries  may  often  be 
felt  in  its  neighbourhood  through  the  vault  of  the  vagina  in  early 
pregnancy.    These,  however,  may  be  found  also  in  the  case  of 
periuterine  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  tumours,  especially 
fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus.    A  sign  of  more  importance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  violet  coloration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  vagina,  and  vulva. 
The  colour  diSfers  from  that  produced  by  active  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  by  its  bluer  tint,  due  to  its  being 
the  effect  of  venous  obstruction,  the  result  of  pressure.    The  blue 
tint  is  first  to  be  recognised  in  the  cervix  itself,  and  hence  it  is 
sometimes  an  assistance  to  diagnosis,  within  the  first  three  months  1 
of  pregnancy,  to  examine  the  cervix  with  a  Ferguson's  speculum.  |  ■ 
A  similar  appearance,  however,  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  a '  ■ 
tumour. 

Intermittent  Uterine  Contractions. — Throughout  preg- 
nancy, gentle  painless  contractions  of  the  uterus  take  place  at 
intervals,  by  discharge  of  centric  nervous  force,  and  similar  contrac- 
tions may  often  be  excited  by  manipulation  of  the  uterus.  That 
they  do  not  however  solely  depend  upon  external  stimulus,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  uterus  may  sometimes  be  found  tense  when  the 
hand  is  first  laid  upon  it.  The  tense  condition  generally  lasts  for  a 
minute  or  two,  resembling  in  its  duration  a  labour  pain.  It  may  be 
possible  to  detect  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
uterus  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
it  becomes  more  and  more  easy  to  do  so  as  pregnancy  advances.  It 
may  often  however  be  necessaiy  to  watch  the  case  for  some  time, 
and  make  repeated  examinations,  before  a  decisive  result  is  obtained! 
In  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  the  uterus  lies  flaccid  under  the  action 
of  gravity,  its  outline  is  indistinct,  and  the  foetus,  if  large,  can  be 
easily  ielt  through  its  walls.  During  a  contraction  it  resumes  more 
or  less  Its  true  pyriform  shape,  so  that  it  becomes  more  prominent 
m  front,  its  boundaries  become  definite,  and  the  tenseness  of  its 
surface  prevents  the  parts  of  the  foetus  from  being  distinctly  felt. 
If  this  sign  13  obtained  in  a  strongly  marked  degree,  it  is  proved 
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not  only  that  pregnancy  of  some  sort  exists,  but  that  it  is  intra- 
uterine. In  the  case  of  a  soft  fibroid  tumour,  variations  of  density 
may  take  place  owing  to  uterine  contractions,  but  these  are  never 
so  strongly  marked  as  the  more  characteristic  changes  which  may 
be  observed  in  a  pregnant  uterus.  Similar  changes  might  con- 
ceivably occur  in  a  distended  bladder,  but  have  not  been  observed 
in  it,  and  it  seems  that  the  bladder,  when  over  distended,  loses  its 
contractile  power.  The  pregnant  uterus,  when  in  an  irritable  state, 
sometimes  remains  continuously  in  a  partially  contracted  and  tense 
condition,  and  it  may  then  be  impossible  to  detect  alterations  of 
tenseness  in  its  walls.  The  failure,  therefore,  after  repeated  attempts, 
to  detect  contractions,  does  not  prove  that  any  given  swelling  is  not 
the  uterus,  although,  if  the  presumed  pregnancy  is  at  an  advanced 
stage,  it  should  always  excite  suspicion  on  this  point. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  this  sign  is  of  special  value.  The 
first  is  when  an  irregular  tumour  exists,  and  there  is  doubt  whether 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  it  is  formed  by  the  pregnant  uterus.  If  the 
hardening  of  contraction  extends  over  the  whole  mass,  it  is  proved 
that  the  whole  of  it,  however  irregular,  consists  of  the  uterus.  The 
second  case  is  that  of  an  excess  of  liquor  amnii,  when  the  fcetus  is 
too  small  to  give  signs  of  its  life,  and  the  pregnant  uterus  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  is  liable  even  to  be  tapped  under 
such  a  mistaken  diagnosis. 

Ballottement. — By  ballottement  (ballotter,  to  toss  up  like  a 
ball,)  is  meant  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  fingers  when  they  are 
placed  beneath  the  foetus,  and,  as  it  were,  toss  it  up  in  the  liquor 
amnii.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ballottement,  internal  and  external, 
of  which  the  internal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  as  a  sign  of  preg- 
nancy. Internal  ballottement  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  woman  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position,  the  iadex  finger,  or 
two  fingers,  of  one  hand  are  introduced  into  the  vagina,  while  the 
fundus  is  pressed  down  by  the  other  hand  or  by  an  assistant.  The 
uterus  is  brought  into  the  most  favourable  position  if  the  woman 
takes  a  deep  breath,  and  then  holds  her  breath  for  a  moment.  The 
finger  in  the  vagina,  with  its  tip  resting  just  in  front  of  the  cervix, 
then  gives  a  sudden  but  gentle  push  or  jerk  upwards.  The  hard 
fcEtal  head,  which  is  frequently  resting  at  this  spot,  is  felt  to  recede 
from  the  finger,  and,  after  a  moment's  interval,  to  retiu-n  with  a 
gentle  tap.  This  constitutes  the  complete  sign  of  ballottement,  but 
sufficiently  characteristic  evidence  may  often  be  obtained  even  if  a 
distinct  return-tap  caimotbe  made  out,  provided  that  the  hard  body 
can  be  felt  to  recede,  and,  after  a  moment  or  two,  to  have  returned 
to  its  former  position.  If  the  foetal  head  does  not  rest  in  front  of 
the  cervix  when  the  woman  is  horizontal,  it  may  often  be  made  to 
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do  so,  and  to  give  the  sign  of  ballottement,  if  she  is  placed  in  a 
reclining  position,  with  the  shonlders  and  head  raised  but  siipported 
by  pillows,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  uterus  is  nearly  vertical,  or  its 
upper  extremity  inclined  somewhat  forward.  If  this  also  fails,  the 
finger  may  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  as  the  woman  stands 
upright.  If  any  other  part  than  the  head  is  presenting,  internal 
ballottement  cannot  so  easily  be  obtained.  Ballottement  is  chiefly 
available  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month,  and  is 
most  marked  about  the  middle  of  that  period.  It  may  sometimes 
be  obtained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  month,  earlier  than  it  is 
possible  to  detect  the  foetal  heart-soimds,  and  it  is  at  this  early  stage 
that  this  sign  is  most  valuable.  In  the  last  two  months  of  preg- 
nancy, the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  becomes  relatively  too  small  to 
allow  the  foetus  to  be  tossed  up,  but  the  hard  fostal  head,  if  pre- 
senting, may  be  felt  through  the  uterine  wall  by  the  finger  placed 
in  front  of  the  cervix,  and  may  be  moved  by  it  to  some  extent. 

Internal  ballottement  is  a  positive  sign  of  pregnancy,  though  not 
of  the  life  of  the  foetus,  if  detected  by  a  skilled  observer.  An. 
inexperienced  person  might  possibly  mistake  an  anteflexed  fundus 
uteri,  especially  if  associated  with  ascites,  for  the  foetal  head  ;  but 
the  anteflexed  fundus  would  not  give  the  distinct  return-tap  upon 
the  finger  after  tossing  up  which  makes  the  sign  of  ballottement 
complete.  _A  calculus  in  the  bladder  is  generally  mentioned  as 
giving  a  sensation  similar  to  ballottement.  This  would  almost 
certainly  be  a^ciated  with  symptoms  referable  to  the  bladder 
and  would  easily  be  distinguished  by  passing  the  bladder  sound ; 
moreover,  there  would  probably  be  no  enlargement  of  .  the  fundus 
uteri. 

External  ballottement  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
woman  is  placed  in  the  lateral  or  semi-prone  position,  so  that  the 
uterus  rests  against  the  couch,  or  overhangs  its  edge.  One  hand  is 
placed  above  the  uterus  to  steady  it,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other 
are  laid  flat  beneath  the  uterus  at  any  point  where  a  firm  portion 
of  the  foetus  can  be  felt,  and  give  it  a  jerk  upwards,  as  in  the  case 
of  internal  ballottement.  This  sign  is  comparatively  valueless  in 
diagnosis ;  for  the  uterus  and  the  foetus  do  not  come  sufficiently 
into  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall  to  allow  it  to  be  obtained 
unta  pregnancy  is  so  far  advanced  that  other  and  better  evidence 
may  be  secured. 

Foetal  Movements.— Fcetal  movements  probably  commence 
at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  muscular  system  of 
the  embryo.  They  are  generally  first  felt  bv  the  mother  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  but  the  time  when  this'^curs  is  very 
variable.    The  first  feeling  of  the  foetal  movements,  which  is  known 
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by  tlie  name  of  quidcening,  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  uterus 
having  risen  sufficiently  into  the  abdomen  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  abdominal  walls.  The  unaccustomed  sensation,  when  first  felt, 
especially  in  first  pregnancies,  often  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  faints 
ness,  or  other  disagreeable  nervous  symptoms.  As  pregriancy 
advances,  the  motions  become 'more  and  more  manifest ;  in  the 
later  months  they  may  often  be  seen  as  well  as  felt,  and  can  readily 
be  excited  by  stimulating  the  foetus  with  pressure  through  the 
abdominal  wall.  Fcetal  movements  may  be  heard  on  auscultation 
before  they  are  recognised  by  the  mother,  and  before  the  foetal  heart 
is  audible.  The  sound  at  first  is  a  faint  thud,  later  in  pregnancy 
louder  thuds  or  taps  may  be  heard,  and  sometimes  loud  scratching 
w  rubbing  noises,  as  the  foetal  extremities  scrape  against  the  interior 
of  the  uterus.  When  pregnancy  is  somewhat  advanced,  an  impulse 
against  the  stethoscope  may  often  be  felt  accompanying  the  sound. 
The  movements  may  sometimes  be  felt  from  the  abdomen  by  the 
physician  before  the  mother  feels  them,  and  at  an  earlier  stage  still, 
before  the  uterus  has  come  into  contact  with  the  abdomen,  they 
may  sometimes  be  felt  from  the  vamna,  or  on  bimanual  examination. 
Movements  may  be  felt  in  this  ■w'^Tfom  the  vagina  as  earlj^  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  mouth,  and  may  be  heard  on  auscultating 
"the  ahdomen  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month. 

Eecognition  of  foetal  movements  is  of  great  value  in  diagnosis, 
for  it  proves  not  only  pregnancy,  but  the  presence  of  a  living  foetus, 
and  often  it  does  this  when  the  fcetal  heart  cannot  be  heard.  The 
subjective  sign  of  quickening  is  of  little  or  no  value,  for  sometimes 
women  fail  to  perceive  the  movements  up  to  quite  a  late  period  of 
pregnancy.  More  frequently,  even  women  who  have  borne  several 
children  mistake  intestinal  movements  for  those  of  a  foetus,  and  on 
this  ground  become  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  pregnant.  Even 
the  physician  will  find  a  faint  sound  of  foetal  movement  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  certain  about  than  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  must 
take  care  not  to  mistake  for  it  either  movements  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  or  those  of  the  intestines.  The  sign  is  greatly  confirmed 
if  the  movements  can  be  felt  as  well  as  heard.  There  is  one  case 
in  which  the  recognition  of  foetal  movements  jjy  feeling  from  the 
vagina  is  of  special  value.  This  is  when  pregnancy  is  complicated 
A  ^{  Gy "an  abdominal  tumour,  which  may  prevent  the  fundus  uteri  from 
)  a  P.  coming  into"  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls  up  to  a  much  later 
period  than  usual,  so  that  the  usual  signs,  on  auscultating  the 
abdomen,  are  entirely  absent,  and  even  the  enlargement  of  the  fundus 
\iteri  may  be  obscured  by  the  presence  of  the  tumour. 

XJteriae  Soiiffle. — The  uterine  souffie  is  a  soft  blowing  nnirmur, 
synchronous  with  the  maternal  pulse.    It  is  generally  heard  on  one 
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or  both  sides  of  the  uterus,  rather  low  dowu,  but  sometimes  it  ia 
audible  over  a  considerable  part  of  tlTe  fundus.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  placental  souffle,  from  the  belief  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  pLacenta.  This  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  heard 
for  some  diiys  after  delivery,  with  diminishing  intensity,  and  that  a 
similar  souffle  may  be  heard  in  some  cases  of  uterine  tumour.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  the  uterine  souffle  ha's'its'"origin  in  the  ORiG 
large  arterial  branches  approaching  the  uterus  from  the  broad  liga- 
ments and  entering  the  uterine  walls.  No  certain  inference  can  be  ^  ^~ 
derived  from  it  as  to  the  position  of  the  placenta.  The  arteries 
however  are  most  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  placenta, 
and  if  the  souffle  is  heard  widely  over  themndus  in  front,  there  is 
a  certain  presumption  in  favour  of  the  placenta  being  attached  in 
front.  The  converse  inference  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  absence 
of  a  souffle  in  front.  The  souffle  is  physically  explained,  partly  by 
the  presence  of  many  large  arterial  branches  having  tortuous  courses, 
and  partly  by  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy, 
which  renders  it  more  prone  to  generate  a  murmur,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  arterial  and  venous  murmurs  of  anaemia.  The  souffle  is 
loudest  when  the  blood  deterioration  is  greater  than  usual.  In 
some  such  cases  the  murmur  can  be  distinguished  as  being  double, 
the  second  and  fainter  element  corresponding  to  the  dicrotic  wave 
of  the  pulse.  The  uterine  souffle  differs  slightly  from  the  murmur' 
produced  by  pressure  on  a  large  artery  in  that  it  swells  and  dies 
away  more  gradually,  and  is  generally  softer.  This  probably 
,  due  to  its  being  produced  in  a  number  of  arterial  branches  of  various 

1 sizes.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  puffing  of  the  engine  of  a  goods- 
train  going  slowly,  and  heard  from  a  distance.  The  uterine  souffle 
of  pregnancy  has  also  the  special  character  that  it  is  very  variable 
at  different  times  in  the  same  person.  This  character  appears  to 
depend  mainly  upon  the  effect  of  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and 
partly  also  upon  changes  in  its  position.  As  a  uterine  contraction 
comes  on,  the  souffle  becomes  raised  in  pitch,  and  thereby  often  for 
a  time  louder,  sometimes  even  ahnost  whistling  in  tone.  As  the 
contraction  reaches  its  height,  it  becomes  fainter,  and  may  be  even 
suppressed,  resuming  its  original  quality  as  the  pain  passes  off.  The 
souffle  may  sometimes  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  pressure  with 
the  stethoscope. 

The  uterine  souffle  may  be  heard  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  and  therefore  generally  earlier  than  the  fcetal  heart-somJdsT 
some  say  even  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  week.  In  the  early 
months  it  must  be  sought  for  by  placing  the  stethoscope  close  above 
the  pubes  at  either  side,  and  pressing  it  deep  down  to  reach  the' 
sides  of  the  uterus.    The  souffle  is  of  considemliir^alue  in  the 
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diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  especially  in  tlie  earlier  months,  when  the 
fatal  heart  cannot  be  detected.  It  is  true  that  it  may  he  heard  in 
uterine  tumours,  but  these  are  rarely  associated  with  amenorrhoea. 
Moreover,  a  tumour  equal  in  size"  to  a  uterus  pregnant  less  than 
four  and  a  half  months  rarely  gives  a  souffle.  If  the  souffle  is 
found  to  have  marked  variations  of  quality  and  loudness,  the  pre- 
sumption of  pregnancy  is  increased,  for  tumours  are  not  subject  to 
such  marked  contraction  as  the  pregnant  uterus.  A  souffle  may  be 
heard  in  extra-uteiine  pregnancy,  but  not  so  constantly  as  in  normal 
pregnancy ;  'and,  if  heard,  it  would  not  be  so  likely  to  vary  in 
quality. 

Foetal  Heart-Sounds. — The  foetal  heart-sound  is  double,  like 
that  of  a  heart  in  after-life,  but  the  distinction  in  quality  between  the 
two  sounds  is  not  so  marked.    When  the  heart  is  heard  only  faintly, 
the  first  sound  alone  may  be  audible.    The  quality  of  the  sound 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  watch  (not  a  lever  watch)  ticking 
underneath  a  pillow.    The  student  can  however  best  learn  it  by 
listening  to  the  heart  of  an  infant  soon  after  birth.    The  rate  gene- 
rally varies  between  120  and  160  in  the  minute.    It  has  often  been 
stated  that  the  rate  iS"  most  rapid  when  the  heart-sounds  first  begm 
to  be  heard,  while  the  fretus  is  still  very  small,  and  that  it  dimimshes 
in  rapidity  with  the  advance  of  pregnancy.    In  reality,  however, 
there  is  no  marked  progressive  change.    The  rapidity  of  the  heart 
is  much  increased,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  beats  m  the 
minute,  by  active  fcetal  movements.    It  varies  also  to  some  extent 
in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  mother.    When  the  maternal 
pulse  is  rapid  on  account  of  fever,  the  rate  of  the  fcetal  heart  may 
be  increased  also,  although  not  in  anything  like  the  same  propor- 
,  tion     As  in  the  case  of  the  adult  heart,  an  elevation  of  the  blood- 
pressure  makes  the  heart's  rapidity  less.    In  the  case  of  the  fcetus, 
the  blood-pressure  is  chiefly  liable  to  be  aifected  by  pressure  upon 
the  funis  and  placenta.    Thus,  during  a  labour  pam,  the  foetal 
heart  becomes  slower,  and  resumes  its  former  rapidity  when_  the 
pain  is  over.     During  a  head-last  delivery,  when  the  fums  is 
pressed  upon,  the  fcetal  pulse-rate,  as  observed  m  the  luiiis,  may 
become  very  slow,  and  a  sudden  and  great  increase  o  rapidity  may 
then  sometimes  be  noticed  the  instant  the  head  is  liberated,  iiie 
fcetal  heart-rate  also  becomes  slower  as  the  vitality  of  the  fcetus  is 
becoming  exhausted  by  prolonged  pressure  in  delivery  ;  anc^  thus,  in 
protracted  labour,  as  the  mother's  pulse  becomes  gradua  ly  more 
rapid,  the  fcetal  heart  becomes  graduaUy  slower.    This  change  ^1 
rapidity  affords  a  valuable  sign  of  danger  to  the  child  s  life     In  h^ 
ca^e  the  heart  only  gradually  returns,  after  delivery,  to  ^^^J^^^^^^ 
rapidity  or  nearly  so.    The  foetal  heart^sounds  can  generally  be 
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detected  for  tlie  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, generally  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  week.  tFnder 
unusually  favourable  circumstances,  they  may  be  heard  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  week,  and  they  become  progressively 
louder  as  pregnancy  advances. 

The  festal  heart-sounds  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
signs  of  pFegnancy.  If  they  are  recognised,  it  is  proved  that  preg- 
nancy exists  with  a  living  foetus,  and  the  only  possible  further 
doubt  that  could  arise  is  whether  the  pregnancy  is  normal  or  extra- 
uterine. If  then  the  presumed  pregnancy  has  reached  the  fifth  month, 
it  is  well  to  make  the  listening  for  the  fa3tal-heart  one  of  the  early 
steps  of  the  examination.  If  it  is  detected,  only  a  confirmation  of 
the  pregnancy  being  intra-uterine  is  required,  and  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  changes  of  the  cervix,  the  characters  of  the  uterine 
tumour,  and  it's  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation.  To  listen  for 
the  fcetal  heart,  perfect  i^uiet  in  the  ro  must  be  secured,  and  any 
ticking  clock  should  be  stopped.  The  stethoscope  should  be  pressed 
gently  upon  the  abdomen  by  resting  the  ear  upon  it,  and  should  not 
be  Keld  by  the  fingers,  or  allowed  to  touch  the  clothes.  Some 
prefer  a  binaural  stethoscope,  as  intensifying  sound,  but  I  have 
often  found  it  fail  to  reveal  the  foetal  heart  when  an  ordinary  cedar 
stethoscope  succeeds,  probably  because  muscular  sounds  are  more 
liable  to  create  confusion  in  the  binaural.  The  fcetal  heart  should 
always  be  counted,  and  it  should  be  noted  whether  the  rate  remains 
tolerably  constant  in  successive  quarters  of  a  minute.  If  it  cannot 
be  coiinted,  the  sign  must  be  regarded  as  uncertaiu. 

The  heart- sounds  are  transmitted  best  through  the  back  of  the 
foetus  when  the  foetus  is  in  its  usual  attitude.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  pregnancy,  therefore,  if  the  foetus  is  lying  in  the 
tost  position,  with  its  back  towards  the  left  side,  as  it  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  (see  Fig.  57,  p.  95),  the  likeHest 
place  to  hear  the  fcEtal  heart  is  about  half  way  between  the  um- 
bilicus and  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament  on  the  left  side.  If 
It  IS  lying  in  the  second  position,  with  its  back  toward  the  right 
side,  the  heart  is  heard  best  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the 
nght  side.  Earlier  in  pregnancy,  the  stethoscope  must  be  placed 
lower  down  towards  the  pubes.  When  the  fcetus  is  presenting  by 
the  breech,  the  foetal  heart  is  heard  relatively  higher  up,  in  propor- 

trn  °^  'I'  ^""'^  presentations;  it  is  heard 

h  ough  the  tjiorax  better  than  through  the  back.    In  any  other 

ltd  '  ^^f ^1^^^  tl^e  back  of  the  foetus  is  lying  back- 

ward, and  the  limbs  with  a  good  deal  of  liquor  amnii  intervene 

heard  less  distinctly,  and  sometimes  not  heard  at  all.    If,  therefore, 
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it  is  not  heard  at  the  hrst  attempt,  repeate_cL trials  should  he  made 
on  different  occasions,  and  it  must  not  he  assumed  that  the  child  is 
necessarily  dead,  if  the  foetal  heart  appears  for  a  time  to  have 
disappeared.  In  order  to  catch  the  foetal  heart-sounds  at  an  early- 
stage  of  pregnancy,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  observer's  ear 
being  practised  in  distinguishing  them.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
even  for  those  who  are  skilled  in  auscultation  in  general,  to  take 
opportunities  of  practising  this  form  of  it  in  particular.  When  the 
sounds  are  faint,  they  are  only  heard  over  a  very  limited  area.  If, 
therefore,  they  are  not  at  first  detected,  the  attempt  should  not  be 
given  up  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  uterus  has  been  explored. 
In  the  case  of  breech  presentation,  the  best  position  for  hearing  the 
sounds  may  be  above  the  umbilicus. 

The  chief  fallacy  which  is  likely  to  occur  is  the  mistaking  the 
woman's  heart-sounds,  which  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  a  siniilar 
situation,  especially  when  a  tumour  is  present,  for  those  of  a  foetus. 
If  the  mother's  pulse  is  slow,  while  the  fcetal  heart  has  its  usual 
rapidity,  counting  the  two  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  them. 
If,  however,  the  woman's  pulse  is  rapid,  120  or  more,  great  care 
is  required.    The  radial  artery  should  be  felt  while  the  ear  rests 
upon  the  stethoscope.    If  the  sounds  heard  are  really  those  of  a 
foetal  heart,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  wiU  not  continue  exactly 
synchronous  for  long  together,  even  though  their  rates  are  about 
the  same,  but  one  or  the  other  will  fall  behind.    Another  test, 
which  should  be  used  in  addition  in  any  case  of  doubt,  is  to  trace 
the  soxmds  towards  the  woman's  heart.    Foetal  heart-sounds  wiU 
then  be  lost,  but  the  woman's  heart-sounds  wiU  become  graduaUy 
intensified. 

Variation  of  rate  of  heart  according  to  sex  and  svm  0/ /afiw.— it  J^o 
has  been  found  that  the  average  rate  of  heart  is  more  rapid  m  gu'ls^^^^ 
than  in  boys.     The  average  for  aU  children  is  about  132  per  ^^^^ 
minute.    If  the  rate  much  exceeds  this,  say  amounts  to  140,  or 
more,  there  is  a  certain  presiimption  in  favour  of  the  child  being  (,^^ 
a~^irl ;  if  it  falls  much  below  it,  say  is  only  Igi  or  less,  m  favour 
"STTts  being  a  hoj^   The  observation  is  only  of  value  if  made 
before  labour  haTbegun,  in  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy,  and 
^^e  the  foetus  is  quiet.    The"  rapidity  of  the  heart,  however 
varies  considerably  iii  the  same  children  at  difierent  times  without 
any  obvious  cause,  and  hence  the  method  is  extrenie]y_uncertain. 
Predictions  in  individual  cases  would  not  come  true  in  more  than  ^ 
two  cases  out  of  three  at  the  most.    There  have  been  also  observa- 
tions tending  to  show  that  the  rate  of  the  heart  is  slower,  the  larger 
the  child  ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  hoys  have  slovv^r 
l^S^lrates  only  because  they  are  generally  lai-ger  than  girls,  ihe 
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fact  that  there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  heart's  rapidity  from  the 
time  when  it  is  first  heard,  when  the  foetus  is  quite  small,  would 
seem  to  be  rather  against  this  view.  At  the  sixteenth  week  I  have 
foimd  the  rapidity  to  be  not  greater  than  140  per  minute. 

Punic  Souffle. — Occasionally,  instead  of  the  double  fcetal 
heart-sound,  a  blowing  murmur  is  heard.  Sometimes  this  replaces 
the  fcetal  heart-sounds  altogether,  but  more  frequently  the  clear 
heart-sounds  are  heard  at  one  spot,  the  murmur  at  another.  Such 
a  murmur  is  rarely  a  cardiac  bruit,  and  is  generally  produced  in  the 
funis,  at  some  point  where  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  or  twisted. 
It  is  very  variable  in  the  same  persons.  According  to  some,  it  may 
be  heard  in  as  many  as  12  or  even  15  per  cent,  of  cases  at  the  end 
of  pregnancy.  It  is  of  no  practical  value  in  diagnosis,  unless  when 
it  replaces  the  fostal  heart-soimds. 

Special  forms  of  stethoscope  have  been  made  to  auscultate  the 
uterus  through  the  vagina  ;  and  by  means  of  these,  the  fo3tal  move- 
ments, the  uterine  souffle,  and  possibly  the  fcetal  heart-sounds,  may 
be  heard  somewhat  earlier.  These  are  not  likely,  however,  to  come 
into  general  use. 

Recapitulation  of  signs  in  order  of  date.— A  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  more  important  signs  of  nregnancy  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  may  here  be  of  use.  ^'''Suppression  of  menses 
generally  dates  fi-om  the  commencement,  r^^ain,  tenderness,  and 
shght  swelhng  of  the  breasts,  may  begin  from  the  very  first 
Morning  sickness  may  also  begin  from  the  first,  but  more  commonly 
m  the  second  month.    Within  a  very  few  weeks,  the  time  varying 
accordmg  to  the  skUl  of  the  observerfelastic  enlargement  of  the 
fundus  uteri  may  be  made  out  bimanuaUy.  -  From  the  beginning 
of  the  second  month  (in  primiparse)  Softening  begins  at  the  tip  of 
the  cervix,  and  gradually  increases.    In  the  second  or  third  month 
some^violet  coloration  of  the  cervix,  as  seen  by  speculum  mav 
commence.  7  By  the  beginning  of  the  third  month^some  r;iucoid 
ecretion  may  be  squeezed  from  the  breasts,  ^n  the  third  month 
fatal  movements  may  possibly  be  felt  from  the  vagina  T  bT 
manuaUy.    From  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fourth  month 
hey  may  be  heard  from  the  abdomen ;  and  from  the  end  S  the 

month  the  changes  of  softening  and  apparent  ^sh  rtenim  ii  the 
cervix  are  generally  charactenstic,  and  the  cervix  h.ZVt  i 
Wher.    Sometimes,  by  the  middle  of  thrfovXnn  nSl  T""'^ 
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foetal  heart  is  generally  first  heard  during  the  fifth  month,  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  week,  but  sometimes  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month.  In  the  fifth  month  also,  the '^secondary  areola 
sometimes  begins  to  be  visible  round  the  nipples.  From  this  time 
onward  all  the  signs  become  progressively  more  manifest,  except 
ballottement,  which  fails  in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  /iln  the 
last  two  months,  in  multipavBe,  the  fiuger  may  sometimes  be  passed 
through  the  cervix,  and  feel  the  presenting  part. 

Differential  diagnosis  of  pregnancy.— A  diagnosis  ot 
precrnancy  must  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  phj^sjcal  or 
direct  si<^ns  of  that  state,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  go 
fEroiigh  \ll  the  conditions  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
pregnancy,  since  in  all  of  them  these  direct  signs  will  be  absent. 
In  a  case  of  doubt  the  order  of  investigation  shoidd  be  to  ascertam, 
ffirst  that  some  tumour  is  present  in  the  abdomen  ;  secOTd^,_that  ( 
I  it'lslhe  enlarged  uterus ;  and  thirdly^  .that  the  enlargement  is  due  r 
to  pregnancy.    It  is  chielSy  within  the  first  four  months,  andj 
^especially  the  first  three  months,  that  some  uncertainty  may  exist, 
but  a  month  or  two's  delay  will  then  always  solve  the  question. 
Within  the  first  four  months,  the  enlargement  of  the  uteriis  due 
to  pregnancy  has  to  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  fibroid 
tumour  or  chronic  hyi^erplasia,  anr  the  distinction  may  generally 
be  made  by  the"  peculiar  elasticity,  and  indefinite  outlme,  of  he 
prec^nant  uterus.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  a  dead 
ovum  may  be  retained  for  months  within  the  uterus,  and  that  the 
uterus  in  such  a  case  may  become  hard.    The  nature  o   the  case 
wm  then  generally  be  indicated  by  the  hjstory  especially  by  the 
Absence  of  menstruation,  but  sometimes  can  only  1-  ^l-^^^lj^^ 
exploration  of  the  cavity  of  the  -^--^ .  f  ^^^f 
The  tui55Tir~&"ed  by  hmmatometra,  or  distension  of  the  uten  s 
w?tl  retained,  menstrual  secretion,  may  ^^^^^^'^^^^^f^^^ 
uterus   thoi^i generally  it  is  more  t^nse.    In  this  case,  tnere 
be  a  history  of  VBniodic.  Pain  recurring  every  month  ; 
^i  d  ei'he^  the  pTtient  will  brK'girl  who  has  never  menstruated 
"ternany  or  there  will  have  been  some  cause,  such  as  an  operati^ 
^rci.ix,  to  produce  occlusion  of  that  ^J^^^^ 
imnervious  state  of  the  vagina  ox  cervix  may  be  detected  on  exam 
3on     The  most  difficult  cases  for  diagnosis  are  those  m  win 
ire«is  complicated  with  a  uterine  or  ovarian  tumour.  I 
SLTthe  tumour  niaf  olSscure  some  6f  the  usual  positive  signs  ;  and 
not  on^.  haTtle  fact'of  pregnancy  to  be  made  out,  but  they  have 
To  be  distinguished  from  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy   w  nch 
IL  ReSlf  -  irrlg-ukr  mass  in  the  abdomen.   In  he, 

S'sTutmost  pains  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
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tumour  consists  of  the  uterus,  and  -whether  there  is  a  fcetus  inside 
or  outside  the  uterine  cavity.  The  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  with 
excess  of  liquor  amnii  from  an  ovarian  cyst,  often  a  difficult  one  to 
make,  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  hydroj)s  amnii. 

Pseudocyesis,  or  spurious  pregnancy. — A  case  in  which  a 
diagnosis  is  often  called  for,  but  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  make, 
if  any  care  is  used,  is  that  of  imaginary  or  spurious  pregnancy,  to 
which  the  term  pseudocyesis  has  been  applied.    In  this  condition 
many  of  the  more  superficial  signs  of  pregnancy  may  exist,  sup- 
pression of  menstruation,  mammary  changes  with   presence  of 
secretion,  prominence  of  abdomen,  and  supposed  foetal  movements. 
It  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life  in  women  who  desire  or  expect 
that  they  may  become  pregnant.    It  is  most  frequent,  however,  at 
the  approach  of  the  menopause,  when  menstruation  is  arrested,  or 
perhaps  has  only  become  very  scanty,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  deposit  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  walls  and  flatulent  distension  of  j 
the  intestines.     The  prominence  of  the  abdomen  may  be  due 
simply  to  these  causes,  but  often  it  is  produced  also  in  part  by  the 
attitude  assumed,  the  convexity  forwards  of  the  lumbar  spine  bejng 
increased,  and  the  shoulders  thrown  back.    The  mental  condition 
has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  state,  wliich  is  more 
frequently  found  in  hysterical  women.    It  may  vary  from  a  not 
unnatural  mistake,  dispelled  at  once  by  a  medical  opinion,  through 
all  degrees  up  to  an  almost  insane  delusion,  proof  against  assurances, 
which  may  persist  for  more  than  the  natural  nine  months  of  preg- 
nancy.   In  more  rare  cases,  in  addition  to  the  spurious  pregnancy, 
there  is  a  spurious  labour  when  the  expected  time  of  delivery  has 
arrived,  and  labour  pains  seem  to  come  on,  and  recur  for  some  time 
at  regular  intervals.    This  generally  happens  to  a  woman  whose 
medical  attendant  has  accepted  her  own  account  of  her  condition 
without  investigation. 

_  Spurious  pregnancy  is  easily  recognised  on  examination.  There 
is  no  complete  dulness  in  the  abdomen,  though  there  may  be 
diminished  resonance  from  deposit  of  fat.  The  os  is  found  un- 
altered, and  there  is  no  uterine  tumour  to  be  felt  on  bimanual 
examination.  The  apparent  tumour  produced  by  archin^  of  the 
spine  and  tension  of  the  muscles  is,  if  necessaiy,  dispellecl  at  once 
on  the  admmistration  of  an  anassthetic.  The  formality  of  this 
proceedmg,  coupled  with  a  consultation,  is  often  of  great  use  in 

rnlyTxL""  "  - 

Diagnosis  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  fcetus.-The  indi 

stnT  aid M    °'  S     ''''''  f-^^'  heat 

rounds  and  foetal_^movements.    If,  after  being  m'anifest,  these  can 
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no  longer  be  discovered  on  repeated  examinations  by  a  competent 
person,  its  death  may  be  inferred.    Some  weight,  but  not  an  abso- 
lute one,  may  be  attached  to  the  sensation  of  movements  by  the 
mother.    In  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  before  movements  or 
heart  sounds  are  distinguishable,  the  foetus  may  be  inferred  to  be 
dead  if  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  be  observed  to  have  become 
arrested,  and  there  has  been  a  recession  in  the  development  of  the 
breasts.    Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  mother's  health  becomes 
impaired  in  such  a  case.    In  some  cases,  especially  when  at  least 
the  half  term  of  pregnancy  has  been  reached,  the  death  of  the  foetus 
produces  an  increased  secretion  of  colostrum  or  milk,  simQar  to 
that  which  occurs  after  its  expulsion.    This  is  shortly  followed  by 
recession  of  the  breasts.    Generally,  after  death  of  the  ovum,  reflex 
symptoms  of  pregnancy,  such  as  vomiting,  diminish  or  disappear. 
But,  in  some  instances,  vomiting  and  general  malaise  coiuinence 
only  on  the  death  of  the  ovum.  A  sense  of  coldness  in  the  sitiiation 
of  the  uterus  is  given  as  a  sign  of  death  oT  the  ovum,  but  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  upon.    The  dead  ovum  cannot  of  course  become 
colder  than  the  maternal  tissues  surrounding  it,  although  it  ceases  to 
impart  warmth  to  them.    Considerable  and  persistent  hsemorrhage 
from  the  utefus  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
an  offensive  uterine  discharge  generally  does  so.    If  the  finger  can 
be  passed  through  the  os,  and  feel  the  cranial  bones  loosened  m  the 
scalp,  the  death  of  the  foetus  is  assured. 

Diagnosis  between  first  and  subsequent  pregnancies. 
—The  most  valuable  distinction  between  first  and  subsequent  preg- 
nancies is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  hymen.    The  effect 
of  coitus  is  generally  to  tear  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  hymen. 
These  do  not,  however,  extend  completely  down  to  the  base  of 
attachment  of  the  hymen,  which  forms  the  lower  limit  of  the 
vagina.    In  a  nuUiparous  woman,  therefore,  the  hymen  can  always 
be  easily  traced,  its  attachment  being  continuous,  its  free_  border 
more  or  less  broken  up.    If  the  two  index  fingers  be  inserted 
between  the  hymen  and  the  fourchette,  and  separated  a  little 
laterally,  the  fossa  navicularis,  or  boat-shaped  depression  thus  pro- 
duced, can  be  made  out.    On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  parturi- 
tion in  a  primipara,  either  at  full  term,  or  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  is  to  produce  an  inevitable  laceration  of  the  vagmaL 
outlet,  formed  by  the  hymeneeal  attachment,  this  being  the  narrowest 
and  least  dilatable  part  of  the  canal  formed  by  the  soft  parts  ihe 
laceration  consists  of  one,  or  more  frequently  several,  longitudma 
rents,  extending  completely  to  the  base  of  the  hymenoeal  attachment 
and'separatiug  the  component  parts  of  the  hymen.    In  a  parous 
»  I.e.  woman  who  has  borae  one  or  more  children. 
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woman,  therefore,  the  hymen  either  remains  only  in  the  form  of 
several  detached  prominences  of  mucous  membrane,  the  carunculce 
myrt^armes,  or  at  any  rate,  there  are  one  or  more  welt-marked 
spaces,  or  cicatricial  bands  sej)arating  its  torn  fragments.  The  fossa 
navicularis  no  longer  exists  as  a  depression ;  but  the  mucous  mem- 
brane forming  it  has  become  flush  with  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 
The  essential  part  of  the  process  concerned  in  the  production  of 
carunculse  myrtiformes  is  the  sloughing  of  intermediate  portions  of 
hymen,  which  only  occurs  after  the  bruising  of  labour.  The  only 
thing  whicT  could  possibly  simulate  the  effects  of  labour  is  the 
delivery  of  a  large  tumour  through  the  vagina. 

There  are  mlTny-tithef  signs  whose  presence  affords  more  or  less 
positive  evidence  of  a  previous  pregnancy,  though  their  absence 
does  not  prove  that  a  former  parturition  may  not  have  occurred, 
especially  at  an  interval  of  a  considerable  number  of  years,  or 
before  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  The  most  decisive  of  these  are 
the  existence  of  old  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  either  destroying 
the  fom'chette  only  or  extending  more  deeply,  and ^alterations  in  the 
cervix.  Generally,  in  parous  women  the  os  uteri  Is  converted  from 
a  round  or  oval  opening  into  a  transverse  slit,  from  slight  notches 
at  each  side  having  been  produced  "by  laceration  in  parturition; 
and  from  the  same  cause  the  cervix  becomes  broader  at  the  end  and 
less  tapering.  It  also  softens  less  early  in  a  subsequent  pregnancy. 
Not  unfrequently  there  is  inore '  obvious  evidence  of  previous  par- 
turition in  the  presence  of  the  deeper  lacerations  not  uncommonly 
produced  in  labour.  These  are  most  frequently  bilateral,  usually 
deepest  on  the  left  side,  and  they  are  often  accompanied  by  eversion 
of  the  ant^ior  and  posterior  lips  of  the  cervix.  Sometimes  they 
are  imilateral,  triradiate,  or  still  more  irregular.  Other  signs  are 
the  result  of  distension  in  previous  pregnancies.  The  abdominal 
walls,  instead  of  being  tense,  are  often  lax,  so  that  they  can  be 
raised  in  a  fold  between  the  fingers,  and  allow  the  uterus  and  parts 
of  the  foetus  to  be  more  readily  explored.  The  breasts  are  flaccid 
and  drooping  instead  of  being  firm  and  tense.  Besides  the  reddish 
or  bluish  skin^^acks  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen  and  the  breaste 
which  appear  only  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  under  the 
influence  of  actual  tension,  other  old,  silvery  white,  skin-cracks 
[hnem  alhicantes)  may  be  detected,  before  the  skin  is  actuallv  nut 
on  the  stretch. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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The  duration  of  pregnancy. — It  is  never  possible,  ia  tlie 
human  subject,  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  conception.  It  is 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the  date  of  fruitful  coitus  is 
known,  and  even  -when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  con- 
ception may  not  occur  for  several  days,  possibly  even  as  much  as 
ten  or  fourteen  days  afterwards,  the  spermatozoa  meanwhile  retain- 
ing their  vitality.  In  general,  the  only  date  we  have  to  reckon 
from  is  that  of  the  last  menstruation.  In  the  case  of  domestic 
animals,  where  there  is  generally  only  a  single  coitus,  and  that  at  a 
period  of  ovulation,  more  exact  observations  are  possible.  The 
result  is  to  show  that  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy  dating  from  the  coitus,  greater  even  than  are 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  case  of  women.  Not  only  do  some 
deliveries  occur  considerably  before  the  average  date  at  which  the 
great  majority  take  place,  a  result  which  might  be  due  to  premature 
labour,  but  a  few  occur  considerably  after  it,  and  thus  appear  to 
prove  an  unusual  protraction  of  gestation  in  some  individual  cases. 
Thus  in  cows  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy  is  about  282  days. 
Out  of  140  cows  observed  by  Tessier,  121  calved  between  the 
269th  and  290th  day,  but  5  calved  between  the  290th  and  308th 
day.  Again  in  mares,  the  average  duration  is  about  348  days. 
Out  of  102  mares  observed  by  Lord  Spencer,  72  foaled  between 
the  340th  and  360th  day,  but  21  foaled  at  various  times  from  the 
360th  to  the  377th  day,  and  one  on  the  394th  day.  From  analogy 
it  may  be  expected,  that,  in  the  human  subject  also,  pregnancy  may 
in  exceptional  cases  be  protracted  longer  than  usual,  and  the  child 
probably  in  consequence  attain  an  unusual  size. 

The  calculation  of  the^  average  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a 
sino-le  coitus  is  open  to  considerable  imcertainty,  since  many  of  the 
cases  are  those  of  unmarried '  women  whose  statements  on  the 
subject  are  open  to  suspicion.  Matthews  Duncan  has  collected  46 
c^L,  and  calculates  an  average  of  275  days.    Other  authors  give 
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other  estimates,  generally  lower  tlian  this,  and  varying  from  271  to 
276  days.*    The  question  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  the 
fertile  coitus  is  chiefly  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  medico-legal 
question,  whether  a  child  is  to  be  regarded  as  possibly  legitimate  or 
jiot,  when  bom  at  an  interval  longer  than  usual  after  the  last 
possible  date  of  coitus  with  the  husband.    The  laws  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  Austria,  allow  a  possible  limit  of  300  days,  that  of 
Prussia  one  of  302  days.    In  England  and  America  no  absolute 
limit  is  laid  down,  but  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  In 
_  America,  a  very  liberal  view  has  been  taken,  and  legitimacy  has 
"been  allowed  after  intervals  of  313  and  317  days.    No  cases  of 
protraction  beyond  300  days  from  a  single  known  coitus  has  how- 
ever, been  scientifically  established.    Of  James  Eeid's  cases  the 
longest  was  293,  and  Leishman  relates  a  case  of  a  married  lady,  in 
which  the  interval  was  295  days,  and  the  child  weighed  121b. 
3  oz.    Of  cases  in  wliich  the  minimum  duration  of  pregnancy  was 
supposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  death  or  departure  of  the  husband,  one 
recorded  by  Mr.  Hewitt  gives  308  days,  one  by  Sir  James  Simpson 
313  days,  and  two  by  Dr.  Murphy  314  and  324  days  respectively. 
The  two  last,  at  least,  are  reasonably  open  to  doubt,  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  pregnancy  may  possibly  be  sometimes 
prolonged  to  the  equivalent  of  ten  menstrual  periods  instead  of  nine, 
or  to  about  308  days.  For  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  labour 
pains  have  come  on  at  the  expected  time,  but  have  passed  oflF  again 
and  have  not  recurred  until  four  weeks  later,  while  the  child,  when 
bom,  has  been  of  unusual  size  and  weight.    In  any  medico-legal 
case,  the  fact  of  a  child  having  been  of  unusual  size  at  birth  would 
be  evidence  in  favour  of  the  possibUity  of  the  pregnancy  having 
been  unusuaUy  protracted,  although  it  is  also  possible  that  the  child 
might  be  unusually  small  at  fuU  term,  and  therefore  not  larger  than 
usual  when  bom  at  a  later  period. 

Cases  are  recorded  of  very  considerable  apparent  protraction  of 
pregnancy  from  the  date  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  this  should  be  the  case,  since  it  is  an  undoubted 
lact  that  conception  may  occur  during  a  period  of  amenorrhcea  and 
such  cases  prove  nothing  as  to  real  prolongation  of  gestation.  It  is 
possible  that  cases  of  apparent  protraction  for  two  or  three  weeks 
may  depend  upon  conception  having  occurred  just  before  the  first 
menstrual  period  which  failed  to  appear.  The  following  table  gives 
the  result  of  650  cases  in  which  the  fcetus  was  apparently  mature, 


Dauer  der  Schwangersohaft ; "  Hon  f  fiph  Vtvrfr  '  ,  Jsobaehtuugen  Uberdie 
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observed  by  Merrimau  and  James  Reid,  the  duration  being  calcu- 
lated from  tbe  last  day  of  menstruation. 

28  were  delivered  in  the  37th  week — 253  to  259  days. 
64 
102  „ 


177  „ 
140  „ 
81 


38th 

5> 

260  to  266 

J) 

39th 

>> 

267  to  273 

>) 

40th 

)) 

274  to  280 

)) 

41st 

>) 

281  to  287 

)) 

42nd 

)) 

288  to  294 

)) 

43rd 

)) 

295  to  301 

)) 

44th 

)) 

302  to  308 

)) 

45th 

!) 

309  to  315 

)> 

39  „ 
13  „ 

6  „ 

Calculation  of  probable  date  of  delivery. — The  most 
convenient  practical  rule  for  calculating  the  date  of  delivery  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  278  days  is  the  average  time  from  the  termma^^^. 
tion  of  the  last  mgQstrual  period,  taking  the  mean  of  the  observa- 
^ons'of'cMgrenTautTTors^  Heiice  we  get  the  following  table  for 
calculating  the  date  of  delivery. 

Average  duration  278  days. 

From  Jan.  1  to  Oct.    1  =  273  (274)  days— Add  5  (4)  days. 

Feb.  1  to  Nov.  1  =  273  (274)    „  „    5(4)  „ 

Mar.  1  to  Dec.   1  =  275            „  „  3 

Apr.  1  to  Jan.    1  =  275            „  3  „ 

May  1  to  Feb.   1  =  276            „  „    2  „ 

•June  1  to  Mar.   1  =  273  (274)   „  5(4)  „ 

July  1  to  Apr.    1  =  274  (275)    „  „    4(3)  „ 

Aug.  1  to  May  1  =  273  (274)    „  „    5(4)  „ 

Sept.  1  to  June  1  =  273  (275)    „  „    5(4)  „ 

Oct.  1  to  July  1  =  273  (274)    „  „    5(4)  .„ 

Nov.  1  to  Aug.  1=273  (274)    „  „    5(4)  „ 

Dec.  1  to  Sept.  1  =  274  (275)    „  „    4(3)  „ 

In  the  above  table  the  figures  in  brackets  are  to  be  used  in  leap- 
year  in  place  of  the  others.  The  mode  of  nsing  it  may  be  explained 
by  examples.  Suppose  the  last  menstrual  period  ended  on  Jan.  1 0, 
then  Oct.  10  .vill  be  273  days  (or  in  leap  year  274  days)  ;  add  5 
days  (or  in  leap-year  4  days)  to  make  np  the  average  interval  ot 
278  days;  this  will  give  Oct.  15  as  the  most  probable  date  lor 
delivery,  which  is  likely  to  take  place  within  about  a  week  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  that  date.  Again,  suppose  the  last  menstrual 
period  ended  on  March  29,  then  Dec.  29  will  be  275  days  ;  add  3 
days  to  make  up  the  average  interval  of  278  days,  this  will  give 
Jan.  1  as  the  most  probable  date  for  delivery. 
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The  following  rule,  wliich  may  be  easily  remembered,  will  give 
the  same  results  as  the  above  table  withia  one  day,  which  is  a 
difference  of  little  consequence,  where  exact  determination  is  impos- 
sible. Take  the  date  of  the  end  of  last  menstruation ;  frord  this 
reckon  nine  calendar  months  forward,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the 
same  thiag,  three  months  back ;  if  the  end  of  February  is  included 
in  the  nine  months  add  5  days  (in  leajD-year  4  days),  if  not,  add 
3  days.  Thus,  suppose  Feb.  10  the  last  day  of  menstruation  ; 
reckon  9  months  forward  to  Nov.  10,  and  add  5  days,  this  will 
give  Nov.  15  as  the  most  probable  date  of  delivery.  This,  rule  is 
exactly  correct  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  ;  for  the  remaining 
three  gives  an  error  of  only  one  day.  lL4t  be  preferred  to  reckon 
from  the  first  day  of  menstruation  instead  of  the  last,  or  if  the 
record  of  the  former  day  only  be  preserved,  the  average  duration 
may  be  reckoned  at  2^  days  instead  of  278,  and  the  same  rule 
applied,  with  the  addition  of  four  days  extra. 

In  confirmation  of  the  calculation  derived  from  the  date  of  last_ 
menstruation,  the  date  of  quickgning,  which  is  on  the  average  at 
about  the  seventegath_week,  may  be  inquired  for,  although  it  varies 
so  much  in  diflerent  women,  that  no  very  positive  inference  can  be 
deduced  from  it.  Still,  it  is  valuable  as  a  confirmation,  if  it  agrees 
with  the  result  obtained  from  the  date  of  last  menstruation,  while, 
if  there  is  a  very  wide  discrepancy,  this  may  lead  to  the  detection  of 
cases  in  which  either  there  is  menstruation  for  a  period  or  two 
after  conception,  or  in  which  conception  occurs  during  a  period  . 
of  amenorrhoea.  If,  therefore,  the  date  of  quickening  is  very  widely 
apart  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  seventeenth  week,  it  is  well  to 
estimate  the  size  of  the  uterus  by  abdominal  examination.  This 
should  be  done  in  any  case  where  it  is  of  importance  to  have  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  date  of  pregnancy,  as  when  premature  labour 
IS  to  be  induced  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction.  The  position  of 
the  fundus  uteri  at  the  several  months  has  been  already  described. 
(See  p.  106.)  The  estimate  may  best  be  made  in  the  middle 
months  of  pregnancy,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  height  generally  assigned  to  the  frmdus 
uten  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  is  too  low,  and  that  the  fundus 
generally  reaches  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  at  the  fifth  calendar 
month  or  soon  after,  not  at  the  sixth.  The  distance  of  fBeuSibilicus 
Irom  the  pelvis,  however,  varies  in' different  cases,  and  there  are 
two  methods  which  give  a  more  accurate  result,  the  first  that  of 
measuring  the  height  of  the  fundus  uteri  above  the  pubes  •  the 
second,  that  of  measuring  the  length  of  the  foetus  itself,  as  it  lies  f 
within  the  uterus.  For  the  first  method,  the  position  of  the  fundus  is  - 
made  out  by  palpation  and  percussion,  and  the  distance  from  th^t 
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point  so  determined  to  the  pubes  ia  measured  by  callipers.    In  order  / 
to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  fcjetus  in  utero,  one  arm  of  the  callipers  |  , 
is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  upon  the  lowest  point  of  jj 
the  head,  the  uterine  wall  intervening  ;  the  other  arm  is  placed  on  \j 
the  outside  of  the  abdomen  on  the  highest  part  of  the  breech. 

For  results  of  value  to  be  obtained  from  the  method  of  estimating 
the  height  of  the  fundus  uteri,  it  is  necessary  that  the  foetus  should 
be  normally  i^laced  in  the  uterus.  The  other  method  is  available 
whenever  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  can  be  brought  into  such  a 
position  that  it  can  be  measured  by  the  callipers. 

The  figures  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  following  table  are 
mainly  taken  from  those  of  Sutugin,*  which  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  results  obtained  by  Ahlfeld.f  The  height  of  the  fundus 
uteri  above  the  pubes  may  also  be  estimated  by  a  tape  measure  ;  - 
but  this  does  not  give  so  accurate  a  result  as  measurement  by  cal- 
lipers. The  average  measurements  taken  by  this  method,  according 
to  Spiegelberg,|.  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  following  table. 
The  figures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first  column,  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  to  the  sixteenth  week  are  based  upon  my  own  observation, 
the  averages  given  by  Sutugin  being  taken  from  only  one  or  two 
cases. 


Week  of 
pregnancy. 

40  ... 

Height  of  f  undias 
uteri  above  pubes 
measured  by 
callipers. 

Inches. 

  10-0  .... 

Length  of  foetus 
measured  in 
utero. 

Inches. 

  9-7  ... 

Height  of  fundus 
uteri  above  pubes 

measured  by 
tape  (Spiegelberg). 

Inches. 

13-2 

38 

9-6  .... 

  9-5  ... 

13-0 

36  ,.. 

  9-3  .... 

  9-2  ... 

12-5 

34  ... 

  9-0  ... 

  8-8  ... 

12-0 

32  ... 

  8-7  .... 

  8-3  ... 

11-5 

30 

  8-3  ... 

.  ...    7-9  ... 

11-0 

28  ... 

  7-8  ... 

..  ..    7-6  ... 

10-5 

26  ... 

  7-3  ... 

  7-2  ... 

24  ... 

  6-6  ... 

I  8-5 

22  ... 

  6-0  ... 

  ) 

20  ... 

5-4 

18  ... 

4-7 

4-0 

According  to  aU  three  authors,  the  height  of  the  fundus,  in  the 

*  "On  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  Length  of  Gestation,"  &c.,  Obstet.  Joum.  of 
•^'^^^^e^gSdlreSs^^^        des  Alters  der  Frucht;"  AM.  fUr  G^-na-k.. 


Bd.  n.,  p.  352.   

t  "Lehrbuoh  der  GeburtshUlfe,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  111. 
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horizontal  position  of  the  woman,  continues  to  increase  progressively 
even  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
fundus  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  so  often  spoken  of,  exists 
only  in  the  standing  position.  The  method  of  measuring  the  Toetus 
itself,  instead  of  the  height  of  the  fundus,  is  preferable,  especially 
in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction,  when  the  foetal  head  cannot  lie  par- 
tially in  the  pelvis,  and  the  fundus  is  therefore  unduly  elevated. 

Hygiene  of  pregnancy. — Pregnancy  being  a  natural  physio- 
logical condition,  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  life,  provided  it  is  a  healthy 
one,  should  not  be  too'  much  departed  from.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, an  increased  supply  of  nourishing  food  is  generally 
required,  but  it  should  be  given  in  the  most  digestible  form.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  keep  up  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  in 
the^open  air,  to  preserve  the  muscular  system  in  good  tone.  "Women  i 
of  the  labouring  class,  who  work  in  the  open  air  throughout  preg-  I  , 
naucy,  pass  through  their  confinements  with  much  greater  ease  than  ! 
those  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  ' 
women  who  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  bed,  or  on  a  sofa, 
wiU  be  ill-prepared  for  the  severe  muscular  effort  required  in 
labour.  IJia~the  other  hand,  excessive  fatigue,  strains,  and  the 
liftjng  or  carrying  heavy  weights  are  to  be  avoided.  Women  should 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  any  fright,  mental  .shock,  mental 
distress,  or  undue  excitement.  Constipation  is  to  be  guarded  against 
by  diet  as  far  as  possible,  but  violent  purgatives  should  be  avoided. 
Baths  may  be  used  according  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the 
gemlals  should  be  frequently  washed  with  warm  water ;  but  some 
degree  of  caution  is  required  as  to  vaginal  injections.  They  may 
be  used  if  there  is  leucorrhoea,  but  they  should  neither  be  very  hot 
nor  very  cold,  and  the  injection  should  not  be  made  with  much 
force.  It  is  not  usual  to  abstain  from  marital  intercourse  during 
pregnancy,  although  in  this  respect  the  lower  animals  set  an  example 
to  the  human  race.  Coitus  is,  however,  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion, 
and  much  moderation  is  desirable,  especially  during  the  first  four 
montbs.  If  a  woman  has  aborted  before,  or  if  there  are  symptoms 
of  threatened  abortion,  abstinence  during  at  least  the  earlier  part  of 
pregnancy  should  be  advised. 

The  dress  should  be  such  as  to  avoid  all  imdue  pressure.  Garters 
should  be  discarded,  as  tending  to  promote  varicose  "dilatation  ofThe 
veins.  Stays,  if  worn,  should  be  made  to  expand.  It  is  better 
however,  to^ise  no  stays,  but  have  each  skirt  of  petticoat  or  dress 
attached  to  a  bodice,  so  as  to  hang  from  the  shoulders.  In  multi- 
parse,  if  there  is  a  pendulous  abdomen,  from  laxity  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  mvolving  a  tendency  to  anteversion  of  the  uterus  an  abdo- 
miMlJtelt  ^should  be  worn.    Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
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stays  do  not  press  upon  tlie  nipjjles  and  flatten  them.  If  the 
nipples  are  already  flattened,  a  guard  may  be  worn  over  them,  and 
this  may  tend  to  promote  their  development,  but  they  should  not  be 
actively  drawn  out.  The  nipples  may  be  hardened,  in  preparation 
for  lactation,  by  washing  them  daily  with  spirit  and  water.  This 
care  is  especially  desirable 'm  primiparsB,  or  if  there  have  been  sore 
nipples  in  a  previous  lactation. 

The  special  disorders  of  pregnancy  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
The  general  principle  is  to  exhort  women  to  endure  the  minor 
inconveniences  as  unavoidable  for  the  time,  and  specially  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  activity  in  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LABOUE. 


Labour  has  to  be  regarded  in  two  aspects,  first  as  a  series  of  vital 
actions  to  effect  delivery,  secondly  as  a  mechanical  process,  the  course 
of  which  depends  upon  the  motor  forces  which  act,  and  the  resist- 
anjjes  which  are  called  into  play  by~tFe  relations  of  the  passenger 
to  the  passages  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  The  physiological 
and  clinical  phenomena  of  labour  will  here  be  first  considered. 

Causes  which  determine  labour. — The  reason  why  labour 
comes  on  so  regularly  at  a  definite  time  is  not  fully  understood. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  menstrual  periodicity  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  The  irritability  of  the  uterus  increases  progressively 
throughout  pregnancy,  and  it  is  thought  that,  although  ovulation  is 
suspended,  the  menstrual  nisus  does  to  some  extent  continue,  and 
that  the  uterine  contractions  which  are  periodically  taking  place 
become  more  active  at  the  times  when  menstruation  would  have 
occurred.  Accordingly  abortion  or  miscarriage  is  more  likely  to 
occur  at  such  a  time.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  ordinary  uterine 
contractions  to  be  intensified  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  begin 
to  cause  some  dilatation  of  the  internal  os  and  pressure  of  the  mem- 
branes against  it ;  and  then  the  reflex  mechanism  is  started  by  which 
the  process  of  labour  thenceforth  goes  on  automaticaUy.  It  appears 
that  the  uterine  irritability  and  the  stimulus  reach  a  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  bring  this  about  generaUy  at  the  time  when  the  tenth  mem- 
strual  period  would  have  occurred.  It  remains,  however7to  explain 
why  this  should  happen  at  the  tenth  menstrual  period  and  not  at 
any  other,  and  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  fully  satisfactory  manner 
it  cannot  be  due  simply  to  the  magnitude  of  the  uterine  contents 
having  reached  a  certain  point,  for,  when  there  is  an  excessive  secre- 
tion of  hciuor  amnii,  a  more  extreme  distension  may  be  produced  in 
the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  without  bringing  on  labom  S 
many  cases  ot  twin  pregnancy  also,  any  given  degree  of  uterine  dis- 
tension  would  be  reached  at  an  earlier  stage 

In  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  onset  of  labour  the 
following  facts  have  abo  to  be  expWd  :  (1)  In  exta-uteri^e 
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foetation,  if  the  foetus  lives  up  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  month, 
there  is  a  kind  of  false  labour  at  that  time,  a  decidual  membrane  is 
expelled  from  the  uterus,  and  the  foetus  dies  about  the  same  time. 
(2)  When  one  fcetus  dies  in  the  case  of  twins,  it  is  frequently 
retained  within  the  uterus  until  the  other  has  reached  maturity, 
and  is  then  expelled  with  it.    (3)  An  ovum  sometimes  perishes  in 
the  earlier  part  of  pregnancy,  but  is  retained  within  the  uterus  for 
months,  and  sometimes  is  only  expelled  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month.    One  of  the  most  plausible  theories  is  that  proposed  bj_Sir 
James  Simpson,  that,  when  the  foetus  approaches  muturity,  a  change, 
namely,  fatty  degeneration,  takes  place  in  the  decidua,  preparing  it 
for  separation  from  the  uterus,  and  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
change  in  the  stalk  of  a  fruit,  causing  ""its  separation  from  the  tree 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.    In  consequence  of  this  fatty  degenera- 
tion the  ovum  is  supposed  to  begin  to  act  like  a  foreign  body, 
irritating  the  uterine  nerves,  and  sending  a  reflex  stiiniilus  to  the 
nervous  centres  by  which  uterine  contractions  are  excited.  This 
view  might  explain  the  causation  of  false  labour  in  cases  of  exti-a- 
nterine  pregnancy,  and  perhaps  also  the  death  of  the  extra-uterine 
foetus  at  full  term,  since  an  analogous  change  may  take  place  in  the 
extra-uterine  placenta.*    If  the  thrombosis  in  the  uterine  veins  of 
the  placental  site,  described  by  some  (see  p.  75),  is  a  normal  occur- 
rence, this  will  aid  in  bringing  on  labour,  by  producmg  some 
obstruction  to  the  blood  current  through  the  placenta.    It  is  weU 
known  that  lack  of  aerated  blood,  such  as  occurs  in  asphyxia,  tends 
to  produce  uterine  contraction  and  expulsion  of  the  fcetus. 

Spiegelberg  proposes  the  theory  that  about  full  term  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  fcEtus,  so  that  it 
requires  some  substance  not  supplied  through  the  placenta,  and  dies 
if  it  does  not  obtain  it ;  that  on  the  other  hand  it  no  longer  requires 
some  substance  hitherto  supplied  to  it,  that  this  substance  accumu- 
B<.  lates  in  the  maternal  blood,  acts  as  a  chemical  irritant  to  the  nervous 
T  centres,  and  so-induces  uterine  contractions.  There  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  to  support  this  theory,  and  neither  this  nor  the  last- 
mentioned  wiU  account  for  a  blighted  ovum  being  discharged  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month.  It  appears  possible,  therefore,  that  one  ot 
the  elements  of  the  causation  may  be  a  periodicity  inherent,  m 
some  inexplicable  manner,  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  no  more  to 
be  accounted  for  than  the  menstrual  periodicity  of  twenty-eight 

*  According  to  Leopold,  "Studien  Uber  die  ScWeimhaut  des  "tf'™-''  ^^l 
«v.tk  ^  P  49,  fatty  degeBeration  of  the  decidua  before  labour  is  not  a  constant 
^!l«;;.P  but  there  is  always  a  change  in  the  layer  where  separation  is  to  take  place, 
of  a  ^r^f  of  the  trabecular  which  hold  together  the  network  of  spacer 
which  exijBts  at  that  level  of  the  decidua. 
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days,  wliich  itself  also  appears  to  have  its  seat  in  the  nervous 
centres. 

The  essential  element  in  the  process  hj  which  the  foetus  is 
expelled  consists  in  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  ;  the  auxiliary  ^ 
force  supplied  by  the  voluntary  mustfles'  is  oiily  a  minor  factor.  ,jQ,YT 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  cases  of  paraplegia,  where  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  paralysed,  labour  may  be  completed  in  a 
natural  manner,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  uterine  inertia,  where 
the  pains  are  absent,  no  voluntary  effort  can  make  the  labour 
progress. 

Nervous  mechanism  of  uterine   contractions. — The 

uterus  is  quite  independent  of  any  direct  control  of  volition.  Con- 
tractions may  go  on  rhythmically  when  a  woman  is  perfectly  insen- 
sible from  apoplexy,  from  the  coma  of  puerperal  convulsions,  or  the 
narcosis  of  anaesthetics.    It  is,  however,  much  under  the  indirect 
influence  of  emotions.    The  accoucheur  often  finds  disagreeble  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  when,  in  the  case  of  a  sensitive  woman,  his  entry  i 
into  the  room  is  sufficient  to  banish  the  pains,  which  just  before  ' 
were  recurring  regularly.    If  he  takes  his  leave  in  impatience,  the  ' 
pains  are  apt  to  return,  and  the  child  to  be  born  quickly  in  his 
absence.    Again,  it  is  found  greatly  to  conduce  to.  the  favourable  :i 
progress  of  labour  to  keep  up  the  woman's  courage  and  hopeful  anti- 1 
cipation  of  its  conclusion.    The  effect  of  mental  shocks  Or  gi^dden ' 
frights  in  bringing  on  premature  uterine  contractions  is  well  known. 
In  protracted  labour  also,  the  effect  on  the  woman's  mind  of  pre- 
parations for  the  application  of  forceps  sometimes  acts  as  such  a 
stimulus  to  the  pains  that  artificial  assistance  becomes  needless. 
After  delivery  not  only  will  suckling  induce  a  sympathetic  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  but  the  maternal  emotions  induced  by  seeing 
the  infant  have  the  same  effect.    In  these  cases  a  stimulus,  or  in 
some  cases  even  an  inhibitory  action,  must  be  transmitted  from  the 
brain  to  the  centres  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  chief  causes  of  uterine  contraction  are  two  :  first,  periodic 
centric  discharf^e  of  nervous  energy  ;  secondly,  reflex  stimulus."'~  'The 
centric  discharges  of  energy  are  manifested  throughout  pregnancy  by 
the  periodic  gentle  uterine  contractions,  alternating  with  relaxation. 
The  tendency  to  periodic  discharge  is  preserved  during  labour, 
when,  though  receiving  a  more  or  less  constant  afferent  impulse 
from  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  the  spinal  centres  send 
out  their  stimulus  to  the  uterus  only  at  intervals.  The  centric 
discharge  is  capable  of  being  excited  by  certain  substances  circu- 
latmg  m  the  blood,  such  as  ergot  and  other  drugs,  or  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  probably  also  excited  by  some  morbid  material 
in  the  bloodwhen  premature  labour  is  brought  on  bfTome  zyinottc 
■  o. 
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disease,  more  especially  small-pox,  or  by  any  very  serious  illness  of 
the  mother. 

Reflex  stimulus  may  act  upon  the  uterus  in  two  ways,  either 
when  it  is  applied  to  sensitive  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  or  to  sympa- 
thetic nerves.    As  instances  of  the  first  we  have  the  uterine  con- 
tractions excited  by  suckling,  or  other  stimulus  applied  to  the 
breasts,  or  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.    In  labour  the  pressure  of  the  head  upon  the 
vagina  and  perineum,  external  pressure  upon  the  perineum,  or  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  vagina  to  make  an  examination, 
have  a  similar  effect  in  exciting  pains.    Of  reflex  stimulus  excited 
by  irritation  applied  to  sympathetic  nerves,  and  unaccompanied  by 
pain,  we  find  the  chief  instance  in  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  itself. 
If  the  ovum  is  dead  it  acts  like  a  foreign  body,  and-  generally  soon 
excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it,  although  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  retained  for  months.    It  acts  in  a  similar  way  as  a  foreign  body 
if  the  membranes  are  separated  from  the  uterine  wall  over  a  con- 
siderable surface,  or  if  the  liquor  amnii  is  allowed  to  escape  and  let 
the  uterine  wall  come  into  close  contact  with  the  foetus.    Again,  the 
mode  of  inducing  labour  by  passing  up  a  bougie  between  the  mem- 
branes and  the  uterine  wall  and  leaving  it  there  is  an  instance  of 
reflex  stimulus  applied  through  sympathetic  nerves.    Further,  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  dilating  pressure  of  the  bag  of  membranes 
or  the  foetal  head  upon  the  cervix  is  the  chief  element  in  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  labour  goes  on  automatically  when  once  started. 

Arrangement  of  nerve  centres  and  afferent  nerves. — 
Experiments  on  animals  appear  to  show  that  two  centres  for  uterine 
contraction  exist  in  the  spinal  cord,  one  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  one  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord,  and  also  that  the  sepa- 
rated uterus  may  have  in  some  degree  a  power  of  rhythmic  action, 
in  virtue  of  the  nerve  centres  contained  in  it.    The  centre  in  the 
medulla  must  be  the  centre  for  reflex  stimuli  transmitted  by  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  this  centre 
appears  to  be  excited  to  action  by  the  presence  of  an  undue  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.    The  centre  in  the  lumbar  part  of 
the  cord  appears  to  be  that  more  immediately  governing  the  uterus. 
Stimuli  are  transmitted  to  it  through  the  cord  from  the  centre  in 
the  medulla,  and  indirectly,  in  the  case  of  emotions,  from  the  brain. 
The  nerves  carrying  the  stimulus  to  the  uterus  belong  to  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  but  these  derive  filaments  from  the  spinal  coi-d 
through  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  which  join  the  sympathetic 
plexuses.    The  body  of  the  uterus  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the 
'inferior  aortic  plexus,  h  central  plexus  lying  upon  the  bifurcation  of 
•tie  aorta,  which  receives  branches  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the 
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sympathetic  as  well  as  from  the  spinal  nerves,  and  is  connected  with 
the  nvfi.rjj|,p  ('ajpp.rm,ntiA^\  ylA:^n^  Lower  down  the  inferior  aortic 
plexus  divides  into  two  hypogastric  plexuses,  one  at  each  side, 
which  supply  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  and  also  send  branches  to 
the  lower  part  of  fhe  body  of  the  uterus  and  the  cervix.  Branches 
from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  together  with  other  branches  from 
the  second,  thM,  "and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  unite  to  form  what  has 
been  yariouslfregarded'as  a  L;;ni-li<in,'or  a  plexus  including  many 
ganglia,  and  has  been  caUecl"the~(/rti;^(io?z.  cerricalc  vfcri.  According 
to  Jastreboff,*  there  are  really  two^groups  of  ganglia,  the  anterior  or 
utero-vesical  ganglia,  supplying  not  only  the  cervix,  but  the  body 
of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  the  posterior  or  recto-vaginal  ganglia 
supplying  mainly  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  sending  branches  to 
the  broad  ligaments.  These  groups  of  ganglia  are  situated  behind 
and  at  the  side  of  the  uj^per  part  of  the  vagina.  In  pregnancy  they 
undergo  considerable  hypertrophy,  and  form  in  all  a  mass  an  inch 

and  a  half  or  more  in  length.   ' — 

Mode  in  which  the  uterus  contracts.— The  intermittent 
character  of  the  pains  in  labpnr  has  an  important  practical  advan- 
tage both  for  the  mother  and  foetus.  The  relaxation  of  the 
pressure  on  the  soft  parts  allows  their  circiilation_to_go  on  freely 
bjtwe,RTl  the  paifls,  and  so  diminishes  the  rislT^fllamage  to  tliem 
from  prolonged  pressure.  The  intervals  of  rest  also  allow  both  the 
nervous  centres  and  the  general  system  of  the  mother  to  recover 
energy.  As  regards  the  foetus,  its  life  woidd  be  imperilled  by  the 
dmnnution  of  the  circulation  through  the  uterus  and  placenta  pro- 
duced by  uterine  contraction,  if  the  pains  were  continuous  Thus 
when  m  over-protracted  labour  the  uterus  gets  into  a  state  of  con- 
tmuous  tetanic  contraction,  the  life  of  the  child  is  generaUy  lost 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  mother  soon  becomes  very  ^rave 

The  contraction  of  the  uterus,  like  that  of  other  organs  having 
imstnped  muscular  fibres,  is  not  onlyinvoluntaiy  but  peristaltic.  The 
pmstaltic  action  IS  not,  how-^ver,  of  a  verTobvious  kind-^^Tis  proved 
by  the  very  different  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it  It  ha. 
often  been  said  that  the  contraction  begins  at  the  cervix  spreads 
hence  tothe  fundus,  andfinally  returns  tofte  cervix  aga^S  h 
appears  to  be,  that  itbeginsjdahfij^^ 

The  pressure  of  the  contracting  wall  on  th^i^aninTwtddX 
rally  cause  bulging  of  the  bag  of  membranes  ail  apparentTe  m^^^^^ 
the  presenting  part  at  the  commencement  of  a  niin  X  Z  T 
being  unruptured,  a  circumstance  which  hf  beS  giS:  ^"0" 
for  supposmg  that  contraction  begins  at  the  cefvS    tL  time 

*  "  On  the  Ganglion  Cervicale  Uteri,"  Obet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXUI. 
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occupied  hj  the  wave  of  contraction  in  spreading  over  the  uterus 
is,  however,  very  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  duration  of  a 
pain,  and  therefore  the  mechanical  effect  is  that  of  a  continuous 
and  not  of  a  peristaltic  contraction.  In  the  case  of  those  animals 
where  several  foetuses  are  contained  in  one  horn  of  the  uterus,  each 
fcetus  in  turn  is  conveyed  to  the  vagina  by  a  true  peristaltic  action, 
and  the  direction  of  the  wave  of  contraction  is  then  from  the  fundus 
to  the  cervix. 

The  uterine  contractions  follow  a  certain  rhythm,  hut  this 
rhythm  varies  in  the  course  of  labour.  Each  pain  has  a  period  of 
increase,  a  period  of  greatest  intensity,  and  a  period  of  decline. 
Then  follows  a  period  of  complete  relaxation,  considerably  longer 
than  the  whole  pain.  As  labour  advances  and  the  uterine  cavity 
becomes  smaller  by  the  progress  of  the  fcetus,  the  uterine  waUs 
necessarily  become  thicker.  The  pains  then  become  more  vigorous, 
especially  if  there  is  considerable  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rhythm  is  altered.  The  intervals  become  less  in  proportion, 
and  in  each  pain  the  period  of  greatest  intensity  is  prolonged  while 
the  periods  of  increase  and  decline  become  relatively  less.  If  the 
uterine  muscles  and  nervous  centres  are  well  nourished,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  pains  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  encoun- 
tered so  long  as  the  woman  has  not  become  exhausted. 

Polarity  of  the  uterus.— The  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the 
cervix  do  not  contract  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  muscular 
wall  •  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  nervous  correlation  between 
them'  of  such  a  kind  that,  with  contraction  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  and  especially  with  regular,  rhythmical,  intermittent 
expulsive  contractions,  such  as  occur  in  laboiu-,  there  is  associated 
a  physiological  yielding  of  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  cervix, 
including  both  internal  and  external  os.  Conversely,  when  the 
body  of  tliT^uterus  is  inactive,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  cervix 
are  generally  in  action,  and  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
tend!  to  excite  contraction  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  The^e  ^acts 
were  made  the  basis  of  rather  a  fanciful  description  by  Reil,*  who^ 
held  that  in  the  uterus  contraction  and  expansion  are  forces 
naturally  in  equipoise,  but  capable  of  polar  divergence.  His  view 
was,  thalt  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus  there  is  no  divergence  of  he 
forces,  contraction  predominating ;  that  m  pregnancy  expansion 
etreats  to  one  pole,  the  fundus,  and  contraction  to  the  other  pole, 
the  cervix  ;  but  th^t,  on  the  onset  of  labour,  contraction  leaps  over, 
an  overcharged  jar,  from  the  cervix  to  the  fundus,  and  expan- 


as  m 


.  See  Ken.  Arohiv  f.  Physiologic,  VH.,  p.  415,  1807;  and  Champneys'  "Notes  on 
Uterine  Polarity,"  Obstet.  Journ.,  VII.,  1880. 
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sion  retreats  to  the  cervix  ;  while,  after  delivery,  the  forces  again 
come  into  equipoise,  with  a  preponderance  of  contraction. 

The  term  "polarity  of  the  uterus"  is  a  convenient  one,  as 
a  concise  expression  of  the  facts,  but,  in  reality,  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  seems  to  be  a  simple  one,  and  to  show  no  real 
analogy  to  electric  polarity.    The  nervous  correlation  by  which  the 
action  of  the  detrusor  muscle  is  associated  with  physiological  yield- 
ing, not  merely  passive  stretching,  of  the  sphincter  muscle  which 
retains  the  contents  of  the  cavity  is  shared  by  the  uterus  with  other 
hollow  viscera,  such  as  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  in  all  cases  the 
arrangement  subserves  the  same  obvious  purpose.    In  the  case  of 
the  uterus  the  physiological  yielding  and  relaxation  in  labour 
appear  to  affect  not  only  the  cervix,  but  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
vagina.    In  all  the  cases  spasm  of  the  sphincter  is  apt  to  be  associ- 
ated with  inactivity  of  the  expulsive  muscle.    In  the  uterus,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  further  nervous  correlation.    In  order  to 
make  labour  go  on  automatically  when  once  started,  it  is  arranged 
that  the  stretching  of  the  cervix  by  the  bag  of  membranes  or  the 
foetus  should  cause  by  reflex  action  expulsive  contraction  of  the 
body.    The  same  tendency  is  shown  by  the  uterus,  to  some  extent, 
at  other  times,  even  when  unimpregnated.    Thus  in  cases  of 
hemorrhage,  with  laxity  of  the  fundus  and  a  narrow  cervix,  me- 
chanical dUatation  of  the  cervix  will  sometimes  arrest  tlie  htemor- 
rhage  by  stimulating  the  body  of  the  uterus  to  contract  and  close 
the  vessels.    Similarly,  at  any  stage  of  pregnancy,  mechanical  dila- 
tation of  the  cervix  will  generally  set  up  expulsive  pains.  Whether 
or  not  It  be  called  polarity,  this  relation  between  the  bnd^^  and  Lire 
cervix  IS  frequently  exemplified  ;  and  whev.fvom  any  nervous  aber- 
ration, whether  of  local  or  general  origin,  there  is  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  one,  the  condition  of  the  other  is  usually  modified 
.  m  the  converse  direction.    Thus,_  when  there  is  a  spasmodic  con- 
tracJion_ or  "trismus"  of  thTos  or  ceVvix~iTt^ri,  there  is  almost 
always  a  deficiency  in  rhythmical  and  regular  expulsive  pains  If 
the  OS  can  be  dilated,  the  pains  will  generally  come  on  regularlv 
and  conversely,  if  rhythmical  pains  can  be  excited,  physiological 
yielding  of  the  os  and  cervix  wiU  generally  take  place     It  is 

Ta^t  from  T'"'  "^"^"^  contractions,  which  take  place 

apart  from  labour,  and  are  not  expulsive  in  their  functions  the 

Tri:^lTt  loT  "f';f  'T'"^'  -  contraTt  'wifh 

dnata  on  t  i  ^  V  "  "'T'  "^^^  P^^^^^*  tendency  to 
dilatation     Sometimes  this  may  be  observed  to  take  place  even  in 

Ithlfil^^e!  oT     V"'"^^  S-Lth^^ 

witn  detiuency  of  expulsive  pams,  espmaUy  whe^lhTTiauor  amnii 

has  escaped  prematurely.    The  effect  of  a  pk  may  then Tact^Hy 
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somewhat  to  close  up  the  internal  or  external  os,  instead  of  to  dUate 
it  further. 

Cause  of  the  pain  in  laTiour. — The  severe  pain  which 
almost  invariably  accompanies  lahour  is  chiefly  twofold  in  its  origin. 
First,  there  is  the  pain  produced  in  the  uterine  muscle  itself  during 
its  contraction.  This  is  analogous  to  the  pain  of  colic,  and  is  probably 
due  to  compression  of  the  tense  filaments.   This  kind  of  pain  is  felt 
mainly  in  the  abdomen,  over  the  surface  of  the  uterus.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  pain  produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
pressure  upon  them,  and  also  by  the  strain  upon  the  uterine  liga- 
ments and  attachments,  when  the  uterine  contraction  meets  with 
much  resistance.    In  the  early  stage  of  labour  this  kind  of  paiu  is 
due  to  the  stretching  of  the  cervix,  and  especially  of  the  margin  of 
the  external  os.    The  pain  so  produced  is  generally  a  dull,  acMng 
pain,  and  is  felt  chiefly  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  As 
the  fojtus  advances,  pain  is  produced  by  stretching  of  the  vagina, 
and  especially  of  the  perineum  and  vaginal  outlet.    This  is  often  of 
a  violent  tearing  character,  and  very  intense,  especially  in  primi- 
parse,  since  the  genital  passage  becomes  more  and  more  sensitive 
towards  its  outlet,  and  in  primiparse,  stretching  never  suffices,  and 
some  laceration  of  the  vaginal  outlet,  at  the  site  of  the  hymen,  is 
inevitable.    In  the  later  stage  of  labour  there  is  often  also  pain 
running  down  the  thighs,  and  violent  cramps  in  the  thighs  and  legs, 
due  to  pressure  upon  the  sacral  plexus.    The  intensity  of  the  pain 
of  labour  varies  very  greatly  m  different  persons,  in  some  degree 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  resistance  experienced,  but  more 
especially  in  iDroportion  to  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  patient. 
This  applies  especially  to-  tbe  pain  "produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  uterine  muscle  itself.    This  in  some  cases  is  agonising,  while  in 
othersTtTs"  very  easily  endurable.    In  very  exceptional  cases  labour 
is  gone  through  without  any  sensation  which  could  be  considered  as 
amoimting  to  pain,  and  labour  has  even  commenced  durinylgep 
and  been  completed  without  the  mother  being  awakened.  ~^In^uch 
cases  there  must  have  been  gradual  and  easy  dilatation,  and  so  little 
resistance,  that  a  very  slight  force,  perhaps  one  not  much  exceeding 
the  weight  of  the  child,  has  been  sufficient  to  effect  delivery. 

Effect  of  the  pains  on  the  general  system.— During  a 
pain  the  pulse  becomes  gradually  accelerated  till  the  pam  reaches 
its  height ;  as  the  pain  subsides  the  pulse  faUs  again,  and  m  the 
interval  of  rest  returns  to  its  former  rate.  The  acceleration  at  each 
pain  may  be  as  much  as  from  20  to  24  beats  per  minute.  If 
labour  is  prolonged,  there  is  also  progressive  acceleration  of  the 
minimum  pulse-rate.  The  converse  effect  on  the  fatus,  of  diminu- 
tion of  the  heart-rate,  both  during  a  pain,  and  progressively  in 
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prolonged  labour,  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  128).  There 
is  some  elevation  of  temperature  also  in  laboiu".  Normally  it  is 
but  slight,  but,  in  protracted  labour,  it  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
two  or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  sensitive  -women  who  feel  the 
labour-pains  very  acutely,  labour  may  give  rise  to  extreme  nervous 
disturbance.  Vomiting  is  frequent,  hysterical  manifestations  are 
not  uncommon  ;  and  sometimes  at  the  stage  of  most  acute  pain, 
when  the  head  is  passing  the  vulva,  the  woman  loses  all  control 
over  herself,  and  becomes  scarcely  responsible  for  her  actions. 
Eigors  sometimes  occur,  without  any  notable  elevation  of  tempera- 
tiu:e,  especially  about  the  time  of  full  dilatation  of  the  os,  and  the 
body  is  not  unfrequently  bathed  in  perspiration. 


The  Course  of  Parturition. 
_  Premonitory  symptoms.— For  a  week  or  two  before  de- 
livery, the  uterus  generally  sinks  deeper  into  the  pelvis,  while  the 
fundus,  in  the  upright  position  of  the  woman,  falls  more  forward, 
and  thus  becomes  lower.  Symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  chest  and 
epigastric  region  are  thereby  often  relieved.  From  the  increased 
pelvic  pressure,  there  is  often  frequ_ent  micturition,  some  increase  of 
difficulty  in  walking,  and  the  vaginal'  secretion  becomes  more  abun- 
dant. There  is  often  also  irritability. of  the  rectum  at  this  time  ; 
and  this,  when  it  occurs,  has  the  advantage  of'freeing  the  pelvis 
from  any  collection  of  fteces.  Exceptionally  in  primiparse  as 
already  described  (see  p.  107),  the  internal  os  becomes  expanded 
by  painless  contractions,  so  that  the  bag  of  membranes  rests  upon 
the  external  os,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix  remams  distinct  from  that  of  the  uterus  until  the  definite 
commencement  of  labour.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  pluriparee 
no  premonitory  signs  at  aU  are  noticed,  and  labour  begins  quite 
suddenly.  In  others,  besides  the  symptoms  already  mentioned  the 
uterme  contractions  which  occur  throughout  pregnancy  increase  in 
degree,  and  eventually  become  manifest  to  the  woman  herself 
although  they  are  manifest  earHer  on  examination  by  another 
person.  Such  shght  pains  may  recur  for  a  few  hours  every  evening 
for  several  successive  days,  and  occasionaUy  may  pass  off  altogether 
tor  some  time  before  merging  into  actual  labour. 

Spurious  pains.-The  name  of  spurious  or  false  labour  pains 
lawM°l^'T-  Z       'v'''  ^t^g^  preliminary  to 

ti'll   •         °'       tf''""^  the  belief  that  labour 

which  1/. ?f  ^  °^  P^^^^^l  ^^t-i-  contractions 

which  are  generally  partial  and  irregular,  and  are,  at  any  rate 
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tinacconipanied  by  any  physiological  yielding  of  the  cervix.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  produce  no  dilatation  of  the 
OS,  and  are  not  accompanied  by  the  copious  lubricating  secretion 
from  the  cervix,  which  is  poured  out  in  actual  labour.  Such 
spurious  pains  are  often  set  up  by  some  local  irritation,  such  as 
digestive  disturbance,  or  accumulation  of  faeces,  and  are  then 
relieved  by  an  aperient  or  enema. 

The  three  stages  of  lahour. — It  is  usual  to  divide  labour 
into  three  stages.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
cervical  canal  and  os  ;  the  second  or  expulsive  stage  comprises  the 
period  from  the  full  dUatation  of  the  os  up  to  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  fcetus  ;  the  third  stage  is  that  of  the  delivery  of  the  placenta. 

Tlie  first  stage. — There  are  three  elements  in  the  mechanism  of 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  os  :  first,  the  mechanical  stretching  by 
the  bag  of  membranes,  or  part  o?  the  foetus  projecting  into  the 
cervix  ;  saiOIltUjf)  the  contraction  of  the  longitudiaal  fibres  of  the 
uterus,  which  draw  the  cervix  open  ;  and  thirdly.,  the  physiological 
relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres,  which  has  already  been  described 
(see  p.  148)  as  taking  place  in  conjunction  with  the  contraction  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus.    It  follows  from  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  the  efi'ect  of  any  given  i^ressure  within  the  bag  of  membranes 
in  producing  a  tension  of  the  edge,  either  of  the  internal  or  external 
OS,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  os,  and  therefore 
Vanishes  when  the  os  is  very  small.    Hence,  if  the  os  is  closed  to 
begin  with,  some  dilatation  by  the  stretching  influence  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres'' must  have  taken  place  before  the  mechanism  of 
dilatation  by  the  bag  of  membranes,  or  parts  of  the  fcetus,  can  come 
into  play.    The  mechanical  action  of  the  dUating  part,  as  it  is 
pressed  into  the  cervix,  is  that  of  a  we_dge  :  a  fluid  and  unifoam 
wedge,  in  the  case  of  the  bag  of  membranes  ;  a  solid  and  irregular 
wedge,  in  the  case  of  the  head  or  other  part  of  the  fcetus.  It 
follows  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  wedge  varies  according  to 
the  acuteness  of  its  angle  at  the  points  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  edge  of  the  os.    In  mathematical  language,  the  tension  produced 
on  the  edge  of  the  os  by  any  given  pressure  within  the  membranes 
is  directly  proportional,  not  only  to  the  diameter  of  the  os,  but  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  projecting  bag  of 
membranes  (or  to  the  head  when  that  is  acting  as  dilator),  at  the 
point  where  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  os,  makes  with  the  plane  of 
the  OS.    It  follows  that  the  dilating  force  vanishes  when  there  is  no 
projection,  and  becomes  greater  the''more  complete  is  the  projection. 
It  follows,  also,  that  it  becomes  progressively  more  and  more  effec- 
tive in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation  which  has  already 
been  produced.    It  will  hence  be  readily  understood  why  it  is 
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that,  when  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially, before  the  os  is  large  enough  to  allow  the  head  to  project 
much  through  it,  the  head  forms  an  extremely  bad  dilator  as  com- 
pared with  the  bag  of  membranes.  For  it  either  cannot  project  into 
the  OS  at  all,  or  projects  so  little  as  to  form  an  extremely  blunt 
wedge  instead  of  an  acute  one. 

The  commencement  of  actual  labour  is  often  very  indefinite. 
The  preliminary  pains,  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
become  more  marked,  though  still  at  first  slight  and  at  long  inter- 
vals. Generally  there  takes  place  also  a  discharge  of.iaucus,  tinged 
with  blood.  This  depends  upon  separation  of  the  membranes  ironi 
the  uterus  near  the  internal  os,  or  upon  rupture  of  small  vessels  at 
the  edge  of  the  os,  and  it  therefore  indicates  that  the  pains  are 
beginning  to  be  effective  in  producing  dilatation.  It  is  well  known 
to  nurses  imder  the  name  of  the  "  show,"  as  a  sign  that  labour  is 
really  commencing.    It  does  not,  however,  invariably  take  place. 

The  intemal_ogJs  the  first  to  yield  to  the  efi'ect  of  the  pains,  and 
the  cervix  becomes  expanded  so  as  to  form  one,_cavity  with  the 
body,  and  allow  the  bag  of  membranes  with  the  presenting  part  to 
rest  upon  the  external  os,  before  the  external  os  itself  undergoes  any 
notable  dilatation.  This  implies  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  bag 
of  membranes  must  have  been  detached  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus  to  allow  the  bag  to  project  into  the  cervix,  and 
eventually  through  the  external  os.  The  pressure  of  this  detached 
portion  of  the  ovum,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  serves  as  a  constant 
stimulus  to  the  uterus  to  further  contraction,  and  generally  thus 
ensures  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  although  in  some  excep- 
tional cases,  as  already  mentioned  (see  p.  107),  this  state  of  things 
continues  for  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  active  labour.  To 
this  constant  stimulus  to  further  contraction  is  added  the  intermit- 
tent stimulus  of  pressure  on  the  cervical  nerves  produced  by  the 
pains  themselves.  This  stage  will  generally  have  been  reached 
before  the  medical  attendant  is  summoned.  If  an  examination  be 
then  made  during  a  pain,  before  the  os  is  much  dilated,  the  edge 
of  the  osjyill  be  felt,  especially  in  primiparse,  as  a  thin,  ten^ 
almost  membranous  ring,  with  the  tense  bag  of  membra^s  project- 
ing more  or  less  into  it,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  the  presenting 
part  until  the  pain  has  passed  ofi".  After  a  time,  as  the  os  begins 
gradually  to  yield  to  successive  pains,  its  edge  becomes  softer 
thicker,  and  more  tumid,  and  this  change  is  a,  sign  that  dilatation 
wiU  thenceforth  proceed  more  rapidly.  In  parous  women  the  edge 
of  the  OS  IS  often  found  soft  and  thick,  when  first  examined. 

I  he  amount  of  suff-ering  experienced  during  the  first  stage  of 
labour  vanes  very  much  in  different  persons.    Aa  a  rule  the  woman 
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is  able  to  be  up  and  aljout.    As  the  dilatation  advances  tbe  pains 
recur  at  progressively  shorter  intervals,  but  each  pain  is  short,  com- 
pared with  the  pains  of  the  expulsion  stage,  not  usually  exceeding 
a  minute  iu  length.    As  a  general  rule  the  paiu  consists  of  uterine 
contraction  only,  and  the  muscles  of  expiration  are  not  called  into 
play  as  auxiliaries.     The  woman  may  cry  out  freely  from  the 
severity  of  the  pain,  and  there  is  no  involuntary  holding  of  the 
breath  for  expulsive  effort.     Towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
the  pains  often  recur  more  frer[uently  than  the  more  prolonged  and 
vigorous  pains  of  the  expulsive  stage,  and  to  women  of  a  susceptible 
nervous  temperament  they  may  be  more  distressiug,  partly  because 
the  woman  does  not  feel  that  progress  is  being  made.    When  the 
paius  are  frec^uent  the  pulse  may  become  more  rapid,  sometimes 
reaching  100,  but  falls  again  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured, 
and  there  are  longer  intermissions  between  the  pains.    Unless  the 
first  stage  has  been  very  long  protracted,  and  provided  that  the  mem- 
branes are  not  ruptured,  this  increase  of  rapidity  in  the  pulse  is  not 
of  much  moment,  and  has  not  the  same  significance  as  a  rapid  pulse 
in  the  expulsive  stage.    As  the  os  is  dilating,  a  copious  lubricating 
secretiorTis  "poured  owt  by  the  mucous  glands  of  the  cervix,  and  the 
vaginal  walls  become  relaxed  and  dilatable.    The  presence  of  this 
secretion  in  abundance  is  a  very  important  practical  sign  to  the 
accoucheur "iEaf 'the  labour  is  likely"  to  be  completed  rapidly.  ^  It  is 
of  value  not  only  from  its  own  mechanical  efi"ect,  but  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  vagina  as  weU  as  the  cervix  is  passing  into  a  suitable 
condition  of  preparedness.    Like  the  lubricating  secretion  poured 
out  in  coitus,  it  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system.    It  is  liable  to  be  deficient  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
spasm  of  the  cervix,  or  a  deficiency  of  rhythmical  pains,  also  when 
there  is  any  source  of  irritation  either  from  any  abnormal  condition 
of  the  genital  passages,  or  from  unduly_£cequent  examination  at  an 
early  stage  of  labour.    It  is  also  more  Hkely  to  be  deficient  if 
labour  is  premature,  especially  if  induced  artificially. 

The  bag  of  membranes,  which  at  first  bulges  at  the  external  os  only 
in  the  form  of  a  watch-glass  (Fig.  98,  p.  209),  protrudes  more  and 
more  as  the  first  stage  advances,  and  eventuaUy  may  form  a  sausage- 
shaped  sweUing  in  the  vagina  (see  Fig.  72,  p.  1 55),  and  even  protrude 
externally  at  the  vulva.  When  the  mechanism  of  nature  is  carried 
out  to  the  greatest  perfection,  the  membranes  have  just  such  a  strength 
that,  when  the  os  is  fully  dUated  to  the  width  of  the  expanded  vagina, 
and  not  tiU  then,  the  pressure  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  raised  by  the 
increasing  pains  up  to  a  point  sufficient  to  rupture  them.  The  rup- 
ture generally  takes  place  at  the  bulging  part ;  the  liquor  amnu  in 
front  of  the  head  then  flows  away,  and  a  portion  also  of  the  rest. 
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The  head,  however,  being  pressed  down  into  the  cervix,  fills  it  up 
like  a  ball-valve,  and  retains  a  certain  part  of  the  liqnor  amnii.  A 


Pig.  72.— From  a  frozen  section  of  a  patient  who  died  in  labour,  the  head  havine 
entered  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  the  membranes  being  yet  unruptured  L  liver  • 
fl^^  W,  -P"?'  pancreas;  D,  duodenum;  a,  aorta;  PI,  placenta;  o»,' os  in- 
*i,«"c^f''\^\frtfc":;m°eo'^"'"™  -«-^"-es; 

portion  of  this  is  retained  until  after  the  birth  of  the  fcetus,  but 
generaUy  a  little  flows  away  at  the  commencement  of  each  succes- 
sive pain,  the  uterine  pressure  beginning  to  affect  the  liquor  amnii 
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before  it  has  pressed  the  head  into  firm  contact  with  the  whole 
border  of  the  os  uteri,  or  of  that  part  of  the  genital  canal  which  it 
is  entering.  Thus  the  longer  labour  is  protracted  the  more  closely 
does  the  uterine  wall  come  into  contact  with  the  foetus.    If  any 


j>j„  73— From  the  same  section  as  flg.  72,  the  foetus  being  remoyed.  rt,  placenta; 
ot,  cavity  of  utcms ;  oi,  os  internum;  C,  cavity  of  cervix;  oe,  os  extei-num; 
V,  vagina. 

other  part  of  the  fa3tus  than  the  head  or  breech  presents,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  liquor  aninii  flows  away  immediately.  The  same  result 
happens,  if  from  contraction  of  the  pelvis  the  head  is  arrested  above 
the  brim  and  so  prevented  from  descending  into  and  filling  up  the  os. 
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The  termination  of  the  first  stage  must  be  defined  as  being  marked, 
not  by  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  but  by  the  complete  dilatation 
of  the  OS,  or  at  any  rate  by  its  dilatation  to  such  a"^oin?~Tliat  it 
ofPerTno  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  presenting  part.  When  the 
rapture  of  the  membranes,  either  by  nature  or  by  art,  just  coincides 
with  such  dilatation,  it  marks  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  stage.  The  cervix  uteri  is  then  converted  into  a  continuous 
tube  with  the  vagina  (see  Fig.  73),  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
merely  remaining  as  a  flaccid  border  resting  flat  against  the  dilated 
vagina  (oe,  Fig.  73). 

More  frequently  there  is  no  very  well-defined  boundary  between 
the  first  and  second  stage.  The  membranes  give  way,  or  are  rup- 
tured artificially  before  dilatation  of  the  os  is  quite  complete.  The 
pains  then  acquire  the  character  of  those  of  the  second  stage,  and 
the  head  begins  to  advance,  while  there  is  still  a  rim  of  the  cervix 
overlapping  the  greater  diameter  of  the  head,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  obstacle  to  its  progress.  The  efl'ect  often  is  that  this  rim  of 
the  cervix  is  carried  down,  to  some  extent,  with  the  head  towards 
the  vaginal  outlet.  If  the  membranes  rupture  still  earlier,  before 
much  dilatation  of  the  os  has  been  effected,  the  first  stage  is  liable 
to  be  much  protracted,  and  the  child's  life  runs  a  greater  risk.  This 
occurs  more  frequently  in  primiparse,  in  whom  the  os  presents  a 
greater  resistance  to  dilatation.  So  long  as  the  membranes  are 
intact,  and  there  is  sufficient  liquor  amnii  present,  the  head  is  not 
pressed  down  at  all  into  the  os,  before  its  full  dilatation^  but  on  the 
contraiy  recedes  during  a  pain.  The  child  being  thus  only  sub- 
jected to  the  equable  pressure  of  the  liquor  amnii  on  all  sides,  its 
circulation  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with. 

"When  the  membranes  are_  unusually  tough  and  are  not  ruptured 
artificially,  the  bag  of  membranes  may  be  expelled  quite  outside  the 
vulva,  and  even  the  head  may  pass  through  the  vulva  within  the 
unruptured  membranes.  The  membranes  then  generally  rupture 
about  the  situation  of  the  neck,  after  the  birth  of  the  head.  The 
child  is  popularly  said  to  be  born  with  a  caul^  and  to  the  so-called 
caul  peculiarly  luclr^jroperties  have  been  superstitiously^ attributed. 
When  the  bag  of  membranes  is  thus  carried  down'~in  front  of  the 
head,  it  is  usually  torn  away  from  the  placenta.  In  most  cases  the 
amnion  alone  forms  the  caul,  the  chorion  having  ruptured  at  the 
usual  place,  and  remaining  attached  to  the  placenta,  but  some- 
times the  caul  is  formed  of  both  membranes.  Still  more 
rarely  the  whole  ovum  may  be  expelled  entire,  and  the  child  will 
tlien  be  sulFocated  if  the  membranes  are  not  ruptured  artificially. 
The  uterus  acts  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  propelling  the  fcetus 
while  the  membranes  are  entire,  not  only  because  the  body  to  pass 
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through  the  passages  is  larger,  but  because  it  does  not  itself  gain 
strength  through  the  diminution  of  its  cavity,  and  consequent 
thickening  of  its  walls,  on  the  escape  of  the  liquor  aninii.  Such 
an  event,  therefore,  is  only  likely  to  happen  when  the  child  is 
small  relatively  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii 
also  comparatively  small.  Occasionally  a  certain  amount  of  water 
escapes  early  in  labour,  and  a  bag  of  membranes  is  nevertheless 
afterwards  found   presenting.     This  generally  depends  on  the 


Eg.  74  —Vertical  section  of  pelvis  in  the  virgin.  1,  body  of  uterus ;  2,  its  cavity , 
3,  the  vaginal  portion ;  4,  canal  of  cervix  ;  5,  lower  hp  of  os  externum,  toi-ming 
apex  of  anterior  triangle ;  6,  vagina  ;  7,  hymen,  foi-mmg  apex  of  posterior 
tnangle;  8.  Fourchette;  9,  Tossa  naviculai-is ;  10,  urethra ;  11,  bladder,  empty 
and  felaxed;  12,  rectum;  13,  anus;  14,  recto-vaginal  septum;  15,  permeum; 
16,  vesico-uterine  fossa  of  peritoneum;  17,  pouch  of  Douglas;  18,  os  puDis, 
19,  labium  minus ;  20,  labium  majus. 

membranes  having  been  ruptured  not  at  the  os  but  higher  up 
within  the  uterus,  so  that  after  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  the  opening  is  more  or  less  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
presenting  part.  More  rarely  there  is  fluicOltween  the  chorion 
and  amnion,  and  two  bags  of  membranes  may  tlien  be  ruptured  in 
succession.  Occasionally  also  fluid  is  said  to  be  secreted  between  the 
chorion  and  the  uterine  wall,  and  to  be  expelled  with  the  early  pains. 

Mode  in  which  the_i;ervix  and  vagina  exjmid. — The  soft  parts 
which  close  the  pelvic  cavity  Ijelow  and  forriTthe  pelvic  floor,  as 
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seen  in  antero-posterior  section,  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two 
triangles,  the_anterior  and  posterior  pe]\  ic  triangles.*  The  apex  of 
the  anterior  triangle  is  at  the  cervix  uteri,  its  base  at  the  pubes. 
The  apex  of  the  posterior  triangle  is  at  the  edge  of  the  perineum, 
its  base  is  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx. 
The  two  triangles  are  separated  by  the  vagina,  which  forms  a  trans- 
verse slit,  the  weakest  parF  of  the'  pelvic  floor,  and  allows  one 
triangle  to  slide  upon  the  other  to  some  extent  (see  Fig.  74,  p.  158). 
Of  the  two  the  anterior  triangle  is  the  most  moveable,  since  its  base 
only  is  fixed,  and  its  apex  moves  up  and  down  with  the  cervix 
uteri.  The  lower  side  of  the  posterior  triangle  has  its  mobility 
limited  by  its  close  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  strong  muscles,  the  levator  ani  and 
others. 

The  mode  in  which  the  vagina  expands  in  labour  is  shown  by 
Braune's  frozen  sections  (Figs.  72,  73,  pp.  155,  156).  The  anterior 
pelvic  triangle  is  drawn  upw^s,  while  the  posterior  pelvic  tria^ili 
IS  pushed  downward  by  the  advancing  head.  The  two  triangles 
thus  open  to  let^the  foetus  pass  like  double  swing  doors,  which 
swing  open  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus  convert  the  vagina  into 
a  wide  canal. 

The  tension  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  uterus  necessarily  exercises  an  upward  tractior"upon  the 
cervix  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  anterior  pelvic  triangle  is 
free  to  yield  to  this  traction  and  is  accordingly  drawn  upward,  so 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  is  elevated  above  the  pubes  (see 
i^ig.  72,  p.  155),  and  the  peritoneiun  is  stripped  off  it  Before  the 
commencement  of  labom-,  the  whole  of  the  bladder,  when  empty  is 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pubes.  When  the  anterior  tWle 
has  been  drawn  upward,  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  lies  behind 
the  pubes,  flattened  by  pressure  of  the  presenting  part.  The  urine 
if  any,  IS  contained  in  the  upper  part,  above  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  pubes.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  os  externum  (oe,  Fig  73 
P^  156)  becomes  higher  in  reference  to  the  pT^STof  the  brim  than 

Z  ir7Tis"r"i  ?1  -t-2S.--gin^of_jhe  os  inte^i 
{01,  big.  73j  IS  also  elevated  as  much  as  1-8  inches  higher  above 
be  plane  of  he  brim  than  the  posterior  mirgm.  The  lonSudi^al 
tension  has  also  the  effect  that  the  cervix  isgreatlv  eloLT  f  ^ 
as  expanded  laterally,  and  its  walls  are  ^S^^t^Tt^ 

*  See  Hart,  "Atlas  of  Female  Pelric  Anatomy,"  pp  57_67 

t  It  IS  not  certain  that  the  «eat  elevBtinr,  r.f  ■  1 

brim  shown  in  figure  73  is  to Tetgardld  ^  a  u^u^^  »bove  the  level  of  the 

is  true  that  the  pelvis  is  not  contfaeted  b^t  the  m.,^?.  I* 
the  OS  is  fully  expanded,  and  the  second  stL^  oTtboTrf  "^"^^ 
bead  .  r^tmg  on  the  pelvic  outlet.   ^'^^o^'lf£:Z::  XtZSr^:^'^ 
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Since  the  posterior  pelvic  triangle  cannot  be  drawn  upwards  as  a 
whole,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  driven  downward  by  the  advancing 
head  (see  Fig.  73,  p.  156),  the  posteripr^all  of  the  uterus,  especially 
of  the  cervix,  is  more  thinned  than  thranterior.  Hence  arises  the 
^^eater  liability  to  rupture  at  the  posterior  wall.  In  this  instance 
the  retraction  ring  (see  footnote,  p.  107)  appears  to  be  indistinguish- 
able from  the  internal  os  uteri.  In  proportion  as  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  below  this  level  becomes  thinned  by  stretching,  longitudinal 
and  transverse,  so  the  wall  above  it  becomes  thickened  by  retraction 
or  shrinking,  chiefly  longitudinal. 

Caput  succedaneum  in  the  first  stage.— If  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured  before  the  os  is  fully  dilated,  and  especially  if 
the  dHatation  is  long  deferred  and  the  pains  active,  an  effusion^ 
serum  takes  place  beneath  that  part  of  the  scalp,  or  other  presentmg 
part  of  the  foetus,  which  projects  into  the  os,  and  so  is  unsupported, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  foetus  is 
subjected.  In  addition  to  the  serum  a  small  quantity  of  blgigd 
may  also  be  effused.  The  swelling  thus  produced  is  caUed  the 
caput  succedmuum,  and  it  may  form  a  prominence  elevated  for  half 
aHlTch^r  more  above  the  surface  of  the  cranial  bones.  It  renders 
the  shape  of  the  head  more  sharply  conical,  and  thus  better  adapted 
for  the  wedge-like  action  of  dilating  the  cervix.  It  therefore  tends 
to  compensate,  in  some  small  degree,  for  the  loss  of  the  bag  of  mem- 
bran'Sr^"a"  dilator.  The  position  of  the  caput  succedaneum  as 
regards  the  foetus  wiU  be  considered  hereafter  in  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  labour. 

Second  or  Expulsive  Stage.— As  soon  as  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  if  the  os  has  reached  the  stage  of  full  dilatation  or 
nearlv  so,  the  character  of  the  pains  is  completely  altered.  This 
arises  from  two  causes:  first,  because  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is 
diminished,  and  its  walls  thereby  rendered  thicker  and  their 
muscular  power  stronger ;  secondly,  because  there  is  an  ~e 
of  reflex  stimulus,  from  the-waffsof  the  uterus  commg  into  contact 
with  the  foetus,  and  the  cervix  and  vagina  being  pressed  upon  by 
the  hard  head  instead  of  the  elastic  bag  of  membranes.  Immediately 
after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  uterus,  contracting  round 
the  foetus,  appears  to  take  a  rest  for  a  short  time.  Then  the  pains 
recur,  and  ai  now  much  more  powerful  and  prolonged,  each  pam 
lasting  sometimes  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two  mmutes,  mstead  of 
less^lmn  a  minute.    At  first  the  pains  are  often  at  longer  intervals 

eonse.uenee  of  the  f^l^re  of  f  ™— ^^^^ 

by  Barbour  showing  the  second  stage  °f      ""^^^^J'^^Ve^^e  position,  but  Uie 

Srr^^^isSeWo^^^^^^^^ 
lying  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pubes. 
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than  those  of  the  hxtter  jjart  of  tbe  first  stage,  and  the  pulse,  in 
consequence,  becomes  quieter  between  the  pains.    As  labour  ad- 
vances tliey  become  again  more  frequent,  and  as  the  head  begins  to 
press  upon  and  pass  through  the  vulva,  pains  often  come  in  quick 
succession,  with  hardly  any  perceptible  interval,  until  the  head  is 
horn.    In  the  expulsive  stage,  not  only  are  tlie  uterine  contractions 
more  powerful,  but  the  woman  now  instinctively  aids  them  by  the 
e-xpiratory  muscles,  which  act  as  they  do  in  defecation.    These  bear- 
iiig-down  efforts,  though  they  are  made  instinctively,  are  to  some 
extent  under  the  control  of  the  will.    In  order  to  fix  the  pelvis  and 
the  chest,  the  woman  involuntarily  places  her  feet  against  some 
support,  such  as  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  clutches  something  with 
her  hands,  such  as  a  long  towel  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.    A  deep 
breath  is  first  taken,  and  then  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  all  the 
expiratory  muscles  put  into  strong  action.    The  abdominal  pressure 
so  produced,  besides  its  own  direct  mechanical  efl^ect,  probably 
stimulates  the  uterus  to  more  vigorous  contraction.    In  consequence 
of  this  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles,  the  character  of  the  cry  is 
altered  in  the  expulsive  stage.    There  is  no  longer  any  loud  cryincr. 
out  during  the  height  of  a  pain,  but  instead  of  this  the  breath  fs 
held,,  and  the  silence  is  broken  only  by  short  deep  expiratory  groans 
in  the  intervals  between  the  bearing-down  efi"orts.    As  the'  pain  is 
passing  ofi-,  or  when  it  is  just  commencing,  there  may  still  be  loud 
crymg-out. 

Although  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  more  violent  in  the 
second  stage,  they  are  often  less  distressing  than  the  pains  of  the 
first  stage.  The  woman  herself  feels  the  presence  of  a  solid  body  to 
be  expe  led,  her  attention  is  taken  up  by  the  semi-voluntary  efforts 
which  she  makes  to  expel  it,  and  her  patience  is  no  longer  tried  by 
the  teelmg  that  no  progress  is  being  made.  The  action  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles  must  be  regarded  as  reflex  although  partially  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  For  the  bearing-down  eflbrts  may  take  place 
to  some  extent,  under  chloroform  narcosis,  if  not  too  deep,  or  in  the 
coma  following  puerperal  convulsions.  The  auxiliary  forces  can 
on  y  act  with  a  closed  glottis,  and  tlie  action  of  the  glottis  has  been 

the  outlet  of  the  vagina,  which  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
canal  and  where  there  is  most  risk  of  laceration,  the  pahi  become 
Lute  w''  ^  °'  a  contraction,  if  a  rupture  i^  threaten" 

that  he  woman  opens  her  glottis  to  cr^out.    The  eff-ect  is  imrne 

risk  ot  rupture.    Such  an  outcry  generally  takes  place  when  the 

ouU  r  -'^^         °^  1^^^^"'-"'  '^'^       perineum  and  va.i^ 

ontlet  are  at  their  greatest  strain.    Besides  the  safety-valve  altlon  of 
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the  glottis,  wliicli  takes  place  automatically,  tlie  accouclicur  may 
also  utilise  it  to  some  extent  to  regulate  tlie  course  of  labour.  If 
the  pains  are  ineffective,  and  the  Learing-clown  efforts  weak,  he  may- 
exhort  the  woman  to  hold  her  hreath,  and  make  stronger  efforts  ;  ii, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pains  are  violent  and  a  rupture  of  the 
perineum  is  threatened,  he  may  tell  her  to  cry  out,  and  not  to  hold 
her  breath. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  pains  of  the  second  stage,  the  head 
advances  intermittently,  receding  somewhat  in  the  interA-als  of 
the  pains  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts.  A 
caput  succedaneum  is  formed  more  frequently  in  the  expulsive 


Fig.  75.— Appearance  of  the  veitex  at  outlet  of  vulva. 

sta"e  than  in  the  first  stage,  and  it  now  occupies  that  part  of  the 
hecad  which  looks  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  is  unsupported 
by  either  cervix  or  vaginal  walls,  being  due  as  before  to  the 
effect  of  pressure  upon  aU  the  rest  of  the  fa^tus.  By  the  pressure 
of  the  head  as  it  descends,  the  rectum  is  emptied  of  any  a^ces 
which  it  may  contain.  As  the  head  begins  to  press  upon  and  dis- 
tend the  perineal  body,  the  perineum  bulges  outward,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  elongated  and  its  anterior  margin  carried  forward. 
The  rectum  is  flattened  by  the  head  ;  the  anus  itself  is  caraed 
forward,  lengthenhig  the  space  between  it  and  the  coccyx,  and,  as 
the  apex  of  the  head  protrudes  through  the  vulva,  the  stretching  ol 
the  perineum  drags  apart  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  the  anus  opens 
to  the  size  of  an  inch  or  more,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  resting 
upon  it  (sec  Fig.  75).    Eventually  the  edge  of  the  pernieum, 
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stretched  almost  as  tliin  as  a  meniLrane,  forms  a  ring  round  the  apex 
of  the  head,  if  it  has  not  been  lacerated  in  a  previous  labour.  The 
perineum  may  be  so  thin  toward  its  anterior  part,  that  the  sutures  of 
the  head  can_  be  felt  through  it.  (Fig.  76.)  Before  this  can  take 
place  in  a  primipara,  the  inevitable  laceration  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  vagmal  outlet,  marked  by  the  insertion  of  the  liymen,  must  have 
already  occurred.  By  alternate  advance  and  recession  of  the  head 
the  thin  margin  of  the  perineum  is  gradually  stretched.  Sometimes 
the  head  is  arrested  at  the  end  of  a  pain,  with  the  thin  ring  still 
stretched  over  it  and  intact,  but  no  longer  recedes.    This  has°  been 


called  the  .,t«gc  of  «  croiviiing,"  md  ,vl,en  it  occurs,  mav  t-enenilly 

W,l,o„  of  penneum.  As  soon  as  the  greatest  diameter  of  Z 
hea     a,  passed,  the  elastic  and  contractile  forces  of  tl,e  ™'Sa  List 

««.e  pain,  and':™  r  „  ^  ,t  S  l^TZ^  '^l'^"""  ^ 

after  t„e  ^'•^^^^^TS:  l^^i^^^^  I^^^^'^ 

II  2 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  LABOUE. 


The  manner  in  whicli  the  foetal  head  passes  through  the  genital 
canal  depends  upon  the  propulsive  forces,  which  act  upon  it,  and 
the  resistance  which  it  meets.  In  orcTer,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  mechanism  of  labour  in  head  presentations,  and  the  various 
movements  of  the  head  during  its  passage,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  study  the  force_s  which  act  upon  the  fcetus,  and  the 
direction  of  action  of  each" 

The  propulsive  force  produced  hy  a  uterine  contraction  is  made 
up  of  two  parts— (1)  the  general  intra-xderine  pressure,  (2)  the 
direct  uterine  pressure  upon  the  fcetus. 

General  intra-uterine  pressure.— The  contractmg  walls 
of  the  uterus  pressing  upon  the  bag  of  membranes  in  its  cavity, 
hlled  with  liquor  amnii,  cause  a  pressure  in  that  fluid  which,  in 
general,  is  uniform  throughout  every  part  of  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  variation  at  different  levels,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
itself     So  loner  as  the  cervix  uteri  is  closed  no  propulsive  force 
is  thus  produced.    As  soon  as  the  cervix  begins  to  be  opened,  the 
pressure  in  the  liquor  amnii  causes  the  bag  of  membranes  to  bulge 
through  the  OS.    A  resultant  propulsive  force  is  then  produced 
which  tends  to  force  the  ovum  as  a  whole  forwards  through  the 
cervix,  but  has  no  action  upon  the  fffitus.    Its  direction  may  be 
inferred  from  the  consideration  that  it  would  be  neutralised  if  there 
were  no  unsupported  part  of  the  bag  of  membranes,  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  were  an  equal  pressure  acting  over  every  part  of  the  mem- 
branes which  bulge  into  the  os.    The  force  must  therefore  be  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  the  resultant  of  such  a  uniform 
pressiue  over  the  bulging  membranes  ;  in  other  ;vords,  it  acts  in 
the  central  axis  of  the  os  uteri  and  perpendicular  to  its  pl'"  " 
L  membranes  still  remain  unruptured  after  the  os  uteri  is  fuUy 
dilated,  as  in  such  a  case  as  that  shown  m  Fig.  72  p.  155  ^ve 
^nst  conceive  the  place  of  the  os  uteri  to  be  taken  by  that  cnxle  of 
Z  va la  where  Jhe  bag  of  membranes  ceases  to  be  pressed  upon 
by  the  vaginal  waUs,  and  becomes  unsupported. 
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After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  head  usually  fills  up  the 
cervix  uteri  or  vagina  like  a  ball  valve,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  liquor  aranii  is  retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
although  a  small  quantity  of  it  generally  continues  to  escape  at  the 
commencement  of  each  pain  throughout  the  course  of  labour.  The 
general  intra-uterine  pressure  then  acts  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head,  while  that  part  which  projects  into  tlie  os  uteri  or  vacrina  is 
unsupported.    The  force  acting  on  the  head  from  this  cause  is 
equivalent  to  a  lluid  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  liquor  amnii  act- 
ing on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  including  that  part  which  is 
articulated  to  the  trunk.    The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  trunk 
would  be  in  equilibrium,  as  far  as  regards  the  liquor  amnii,  if  a 
surface  of  similar  fluid  pressure  were  substituted  for  the  area  of 
junction  with  the  head  ;  and  therefore  the  effect  of  the  fluid  pres- 
sure transmitted  from  the  trunk  to  the  head  is  the  same  as  if  the 
trunk  were  removed  and  the  fluid  acted  directly  on  the  head.  Thus 
results  a  propulsive  force,  actiiig  no  longer  upon  the  whole  ovum 
but  upon  the  head.    It  is  not  transmitted  to  the  head  through  the 
condyles,  but,  in  analogy  with  the  former  case,  its  direction  is  per- 
pendicular to  that  circle  of  the  head  where  the  head  ceases  to  be 
pressed  upon  by  the  cervix  or  vagina,  as  the  case  mav  be,  and  lies 
in  the  central  axis  of  that  circle. 

In  general  there  is  free  communication  between  the  liquor  amnii 
mthm  the  uterus  and  that  in  the  bulging  bag  of  membranes  in 
tront  of  the  head,  sometimes  called  the  "fore-waters."    Durinc^  a 
pain  the  bulging  of  the  membranes  is  increased  and  the  head  appears 
to  recede     So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  general  intra-uterine 
pressure  does  not  exercise  any  propulsive  force  upon  the  fcetus  until 
after  ruptiire  of  the  membranes.    There  is  one  exception,  however, 
to  this  rule.    Sometimes,  when  the  liquor  amnii  is  scanty,  and  the 
expulsive  stage  of  labour  progresses  with  the  membranes  still  unrup- 
ured,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72,  p.  155,  the  head  may  fit  so  tightly  fn 
he  genital  canal  as  to  shut  oft"  the  fore-waters  from  the  liquor  amnU 
within  the  uterus.    The  increased  intra-uterine  press ure^ll  ^. 
pam  IS  then  not  transmitted  to  the  fore-waters  and  exercises  .  pr. 
pulsive  force  on  the  f«tus,  due  to  the  excess  of  the  ntra-uteSne" 
pressure  over  that  of  the  fore-waters.  ^ 
It  is  to  be  noted  tluit  in  Barbour's  frozen  section,  representing  fh. 
second  stage  of  labour,  the  head  near  the  outlet,  liiTamn  int.r 
venes  between  the  breech  and  the  fundus  uteri     £  f  I 

work_  IS  therefore  the  general  intra-uterine  pressure 

tH|f^^r:-rr:t^^^^ 

on  the  body  and  Hmbs  of  the  f.tus  where^;^;^^^ 
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and  tlnxs  produce  a  force  wliich.  is  transmitted  to  tlie  liead  through 
the  fcetal  spine  and  the  occipital  condyles.  It'  tlie  uterus  were  to 
contract  like  a  uniform  bag,  it  woidd  tend,  during  a  pain,  to  assume 
a  spherical  shape,  tlie  sphere  being  that  form  which  has  the  smallest 
sui'fuce  for  a  given  amount  of  cubic  contents.  This  is  not  found  to 
be  the  case.    When  uncontractcd,  the  uterus  lies  like  a  more  or  less 


Fiff  77  -The  cavity  of  the  uterus,  with  the  parturient  canal  in  a  state  of 
^  full  dilatation. 

flaccid  bag;  but,  when  it  contracts,  it  tends  to  assume  a  certain 
definite  form,  dependent  upon  its  natural  shape,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  its  muscular  fibres.  Hence,  by  German  authors,  this 
direct  uterine  pressure  upon  the  foetus  is  called  the  '  form-restitution 
force."  During  a  pain,  a  transverse  section  of  the  uterus  which, 
wLn  the  woinan  is  lying  on  her  back,  is  much  fattened  an^^^^^^^ 
posteriorly  from  the  effect  of  gravity,  becomes  more  nearly  ciiciUar 
The  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  uterus  is  found  to  not  shorten  d^ 
L  lengthened,  during  a  pain.    This  that  t^  act  on 

of  the  circular  fibres  is  relatively  so  powerful  tliat  the  axi.  ol  tUt 
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foetus  is  straightened  by  the  pain,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  on 
the  breech.  And  thus  is  explained  the  fact  that  the  pressure  on 
the  breech,  due  to  the  action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  is  able  to 
transmit  a  force  through  the  spine  to  the  head  without  loss,  notwith- 
standing the  pliant  nature  of  the  fretal  axis,  that  axis  being  supported 
on  all  sides  by  the  circular  fibres,  and  so  jjrevented  froinlaending. 

The  direction  of  the  force  resulting  from  the  direct  uterine  pres- 
sure on  the  foetus  is  aj)proximately  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  uterus. 
The  direction  of  tlie  axis  of  the  uterus  during  labour  is  generally 
considered  to  be  normally  nearly  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the 
pelvic  brim,  but  varies  to  some  extent  either  in  consequence  of 
the  common  deviation  of  the  fundus  uteri  toward  the  right  side, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  woman.    In  the°absence 
of  a,  pain,  while  the  woman  is  lying  on  her  back,  the  fundus  uteii 
IS  mclmed  backward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  a  position 
wliich  13  seen  also  in  the  frozen  corpse  (Fig.  72,  p.  155)  •  but 
during  a  pain,  in  tlie  second  stage  of  labour,  the  fundus  becomes 
more  or  less  thrown  forward,  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  produced  by  the  preliminary  deep  inspiration.  When 
the  woman  stands  upright,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fundus  is  apt  to 
be  inclined  forward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  if  the  abdo- 
minal walls  are  lax.    On  the  whole,  the  average  direction  of  the 
axis  ot  the  nterus  may  be  regarded  as  being  slightly  inclined 
posteriorly  m  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  (see  Fi<^.  77  p  166) 
1  his  implies  a  corresponding  inclination  of  the  force°  due' to  direct 
uterine  joressure. 

an^^^,f  ^^'^  ^^P^^^^ive  stage  of  labour,  when  the 

auxiliary  muscles  come  to  the  aid  of  the  uterus,  the  first  step  is  that, 
at  the  onse   of  a  pain,  the  woman  takes  a  deep  breath  and  then 

d  aphiagm  depresses  somewhat  the  fundus  uteri,  and  thus  brincrs  the 
uterine  axis  more  nearly  into  coincidence  with  the  axis  of  thel  r  m 
The  glottis  remammg  closed,  the  expiratory  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest  compress  the  abdominal  contents,  just  as  in  defecation 
or  micturition,  while  the  diaphragm  remains  passive     The  aMo 
mnial  pressure  thus  produced  acts  over  every  pLt  orthe  oiitsWe  of 

effect  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  is  therefore  to  n.t?  f  r 

resultant  forces  already  mentioned  mnirdv  tbl  i  -'''^^  ^^'"^ 

pressure,  and  the  direct  uterine  ;  ;i  re  on  <^  'T^^  ^"t/V**^""^ 
another  influence  of  .rrpnt  ,.Z}  T  ^         ^  has  also 

mnuence  ot  great  practical  value,  namely,  that  it  tends  to 
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press  the  uterus  downwards,  as  a  whole,  towards  the  pelvis.  This 
takes  off  the  tension  placed  by  the  uterine  contractions  on  that 
lower  distensible  uterine  segment  which  intervenes  between  the 
strong  retracting  or  thickening  part  of  the  muscle  (see  p.  159),  and 
the  attachments  of  the  uterus  to  the  pelvis,  and  which  accordjn^y 
is  the  part  of  the  uterus  most  liable  to  rupture.  Thus  the  tendency 
to  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  resisted  Ijy  an  efficient  action  "of  the 
auxiliary  muscles,  and  is  more  likely  t()  uccui.irthe  abdominal  walls 
are  weakened  by  fat  or  over-distension. 

In  a  protracted  labour,  as  the  liquor  anmii  gradually  escapes  more 
and  more"completely,  the  uterine  walls  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  foetus,  and  thus  the  relative  importance  of  the  general 
intra-uterine  pressure  becomes  progressively  less,  and  that  of  the 
direct 'uteiine  j^ressure  on  the  foetus  progressively  greater.  This 
wll  happen  the  more  rapidly  if  any  deformity  of  the  peh'is  pre- 
vents the  head  descending"into  it  sufficiently  to  act  effectively  as  a 
ball-valve.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  j^eneral 
intra-uterine  pressure  on  the  head  is  always  perpendicular  to  that 
circle  of  the  soft  parts  which  the  head  is  at  the  uioiuent  entering,  and 
therefore  acts  always  at  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  That  pro- 
duced by  the  djxect  uterine  pressure  acts  nearly  in  the  axis_oLihe 
brim  until  the  head  ii  so  far  advanced  that  the  trmik  meets  the  ijt-^ 
clmed  pelvic  floor  (see  Fig.  76,  p.  163).  It  then  becomes  incluied 
more  forward,  but  still  does  not  act  so  strictly  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  head  is  advancing  as  the  other  force.  It  is  therefore  aii^ 
advantage  if,  in  the  later  stage  of  labour,  a  considerable  quantity  of/ 
liquor  amnii  is  still  retained. 

Magnitude  of  the  forces  acting  in  labour.— The  force 
exerted  by  the  uterus  is  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  importance 
than  that  produced  by  the  auxiliary  muscles.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  if  pains  are  absent,  no  voluntary  effort  is  eflective 
in  forwarding  labour.  Matthews  Duncan*  ascertained  experi-  ■ 
mentally  the  force  necessary  to  rupture  the  membranes,  and  found, 
it  to  vary  from  4^-  to  36lb.,  the  average  being  15lb.  He  inferred 
that  the  minimum  force  necessary  to  complete  labour  does  not 
much  exceed  that  which  ruptures  the  membranes,  and  believed  that 
the  force  naturally  expended  does  not  often  exceed  50lb.  bchatz 
endeavoured  to  measure  the  force  directly  by  manometer,  and  iound 
it  to  vary  between  17  and  55lb.  _ 

The  natural  rupture  of  the  membranes  at  a  certain  time,  wliicli 
normally  should  correspond  to  the  completion  of  the  first  stage, 
depends  upon  two  factors,  first  the  increase  in  size  of  the  os  uteri, 


*  "  Reseorc'ies  in  Obsteti-ios,"  p.  299. 
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and,  secondly,  the  progi-essive  increase  in  the  force  of  the  pains. 
Supposing  the  pressure  of  the  liquor  amnii  to  remain  constant,  the 
effect  of  that  pressure  in  producing  tension,  and  tlierefore  tendency 
to  rupture,  of  the  enclosing  memhrane,  is  projiortional  to  the  radius 
of  that  sphere  which  corresponds  in  curvature  to  the  j^rojecting  bag 
of  membranes  at  any  point.  While  the  os  is  still  small,  the  pro- 
truding membranes  form  a  segment  of  a  small  sjjhere,  but  as  the  os 
enlarges,  the  corresponding  sphere  also  enlaiges,  and  with  it  the 
strain  upon  the  membranes,  even  apart  from  any  increased  vigour 
in  the  pains. 

Resistances. — The  movements  of  the  head  and  other  parts  of 
the  foetus  in  passing  through  the  pelvis  are  determined  by  the 
directions  of  the  resistances_they  encounter.  It  has  already  been 
explained  (see  p.  15)  that  the  pe]\'is  is  so  shaped  that  it  corresponds, 
in  a  degree,  to  a  female__screw.  The  largest  diameter  gradually 
changes  from  a  transverse  to  an  antero-posterior  direction,  as  it  is 
traced  from  above  downwards,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
inclined  planes  of  the  ischium  are  so  arranged  that  the  left  anterior 
and  right  posterior  quarters  of  the  pelvis  combine  to  form  a  portion 
of  a  screw  with  a  turn  from  left  to  right,  the  right  anterior  and  left 
posterior  quarters  another  portion  of  screw  with  the  oj^posite  turn, 
namely  from  right  to  left.  When  the  head  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis  it  meets  an  inclined  plane  sloping  forwards,  formed,  first,  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  secondly  by  the  coccyx  with  the 
muscles  attached  to  it,  thirdly  by  the  soft  parts  between  the  coccyx 
and  the  anus,  together  with  the  recto-vaginal  septum  which  lies 
flattened  against  them,  and  finally  by  the  perineal  body.  This 
inclined  plane,  as  it  exists  in  a  multipara  when  the  vaginal  canal  is 
as  yet  only  partially  dilated,  is  well  seen  in  the  section  from  a  frozen 
body,  shown  in  Fig.  73,  p.  156.  In  a  primipara,  the  perineal  body 
extends  much  further  forward,  and  its  position,  when  fully  distended 
by  the  advancing  head,  is  shoM'n  in  Fig.  76,  p.  163. 

The  movement  of  the  presenting  part,  as  it  approaches  the  outlet 
of  the  soft  parts,  is  much  afi"ected  by  the  shape  of  the  strong  muscle 
which  virtually  forms  the  sphincter  of  thr^Mrnainefy  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  levator  ani  (Fig.  78,  2').    The  main  attach- 
ments of  this  are  anteriorly  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubes 
and  posteriorly  to  the  sphincter  ani,  with"  which  lt"  blends  and 
through  the  medium  of  this,  to  "the  coccyx.     Hence,  wheii  the 
pe  vie  floor,  driven  down  before  the  advancing  fcetus,  is  bul-ed 
outward,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  levator  ani  stretched  open 
this  muscle  being  attached  most  firmly  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
and  comparatively  free  at  the  sides,  takes  the  form  of  L  ellipse 
with  its  long  diameter  antero-posterior.    In  easy  labours,  when  the 
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presenting  part  does  not  fit  tightly  to  the  bony  pelvis,  tlig.  shape  of 
thi^^  elliptic  opening  has  more  to  do  than  that  of  the  pelvis  with  the 


Yig  78  —Muscles  of  pelvic  floor  seen  from  above.   1,  urethra ;  2,  vagina ;  3,  rectum ; 

4,  obturator  internus  ;  2',  anterior  fibres  of  levator  ani,  encircling  vagina ; 

5,  middle  fibres ;  6,  posterior  fibres  ;  7,  sacrum. 

rotation  of  the  long  diameters  of  the  presenting  part  into  the  antero^ 
posterior  diameter  of  the  outlet. 


Positions  of  the  Head  in  Vertex  Presentations. 

The  head,  as  it  enters  the  brim,  may  occupy  almost  any  diameter 
of  the  pelvis.    The  simplest  classification  is  that  adopted  Ijy  British  ^ 
authors,  according  to  which  the  pelvis  is  divided  in  four  quadrants 
by  antero-posterior  and  transverse  lines,  and  four  positions  of  the 
head  are  described  according  to  the  quadrant  in  which  the  occiput 
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Fig.  73. — Brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  base  of  the  foetal  skull  in  tlie  first  cranial  position. 


Fig,  81, -Brim  of  the  pelyis,  and  base  of  the  foetal  skull  in  the  third  position, 
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lies.  For  any  other  presenting  part  there  will  also  be  four  cor- 
responding positions.  Again,  it  is  usual  with  British  authors  to 
name  the  riyht  ohUqiie  diameter  of  the  pelvis  that  diameter  which 
passes  through  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and  the  left  oblique 
that  which  passes  through  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  some  continental  writers  exactly 
the  reverse  usage  is  adopted. 

The  four  following  are  the  positions  of  the  foetal  head  : — 
First  or  left  occipito-anterior  {L.  0.  A.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.     The  occiput  points  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale  ;  the 
forehead  toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 


Kg.  82. — Brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  base  of  the  fojtal  skull  in  the  fourth  position. 

Second  or  right  occipito-anterior  {B.  0.  A.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale  ;  the 
forehead  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Third  or  right  occi^nto-posterior  {R.  0.  P.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis ;  the  forehead  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale. 

Fourth  or  left  occijnto-posterior  (L.  0.  P.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  ; 
the  forehead  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale. 

It  is  not  meant  that  in  these  positions  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  lies  precisely  in  any  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  for,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  more  nearly  transverse  than  antero-posterior,  but  only 
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tliat  it  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  oblique  diameter  than  to 
any  other.  If  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  exactly  transverse, 
it  is  regarded  as  being  on  the  boundary  between  the  first  and  fourth  ; 
or  between  the  second  and  third  positions  ;  if  it  is  exactly  antero- 
posterior (which  can  only  happen  in  a  transversely  contracted 
brim),  it  is  regarded  as  being  on  the  boundary  between  the  first 
and  second  or  between  the  third  and  fourth. 

These  four  positions  of  the  vertex,  or  of  any  other  presenting 
part,  such  as  the  face  or  breech,  can  at  once  be  deduced  if  the 
following  two  facts  are  remenabered — first,  that  the  back  of  the 
child  looks  forward  in  the  first  and  second  positions,  backward  in 
the  third  and  fourth ;  secondly,  that  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  in  the  first  and  third 
positions,  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  in  the  second  and  fourth.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  back  of  the  child  is  to  the 
mother's  left  in  the  first  and  fourtli,  to  her  right  in  the  second  and 
third  positions. 

It  has  been  mentioned  (see  p.  4),  that,  at  the  pelvic  brim,  the 
transverse  diameter  is  the  largest.  The  reason  whv  the  lono- 
diameter  of  the  head  generally  enters  the  pelvis  somewhat  obliquely 
and  not  in  the  transverse  diameter,  is  two-fold.  First,  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles  so  reduce  the  transverse  diameter  at  the  brim  that, 
in  the  pelvis  clothed  with  its  soft  parts,  the  transverse  diameter  is 
not  greater  than  the  oblique.  Secondly,  the  initial  position  of  the 
head  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  body  of  the  child 
before  the  onset  of  labour.  The  child  generally  lies  in  the  uterus 
with  its  back  directed  somewhat  forward.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  is  rendered  somewhat 
convex  inwardly  by  the  projection  of  the  lumbar  vertebree  of  the 
mother.  (See  Fig.  72,  p.  155,  and  Fig.  77,  p.  166.)  The  fcetus 
is  therefore  better  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus 
when  the  foetal  spine  is  turned  away  from  the  spine  of  the 
mother. 

If  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  contracted,  while 
the  transverse  is  relatively  large,  the  long  diameter  of  the  head 
enters  the  brim  almost  exactly  in  the  transverse  diameter.  In  the 
much  more  rare  cases  in  which  the  pelvis  is  contracted  transversely 
at  the  brim,  to  such  an  extent  that  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
is  the  largest,  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  may  enter  the  brim 
nearly  in  that  antero-posterior  diameter,  provided  that  there  is  insuffi- 
cient room  for  it  in  the  other  diameters. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  vertex  presents  is  more 
than  96  per  cent.  In  about  24,000  deliveries  in  Guy's  Hospital 
Lymg-in  Charity  it  was  96-9  per  cent.    As  to  the  relative  frequency 
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of  tlie  dilTureiit  positions  of  the  vertex,  very  various  estimates  ai-e 
given.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  first  position  is  much  the 
commonest,  and  its  frequency  is  variously  given  as  from  65  to  80 
per  cent,  of  vertex  presentations.  Almost  all  authorities  also  agree 
that  the  foui:tli,4iQsilkin..  is  inuch  t^^^  and,  according  to  the 

highest  estimate,  its  frequency  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  The  chief 
difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  second  and 
third  positions.  The  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  partly  that  third 
positions  generally  change  into  second,  and  that  the  case  may  be 
observed  for  the  first  time  either  before  or  after  the  change  ;  partly 
that,  when  the  back  of  the  foetus  is  toward  the  right,  the  long  axis 
of  the  head  is  often  so  nearly  transverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  position  should  be  called  second  or  third. 

It  was  taught  by  Naegele  that,  in  99  per  cent,  of  all.  cases,  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  lay  at  first  in  the  right  oblique  diameter 
of  the  pelvis,  and  that  second  positions,  as  well  as  fourth,  were 
excessively  rare.  The  general  opinion  of  modern  authorities  is 
rather  that  primary  second  positions  are  about  as  common  as 
third,  so  that  the  frequency  of  each  may  be  taken  as  about  15 
per  cent. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  long  diameter  of  th.e  head  so  fre^Iuently 
lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  that  the  left 
oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  part  of  abdomen  is  partially 
occupied  by  the  rectum  and  sigmoid— flexure,  with  their  contents, 
and  so  afl'ords  less  space.  .  Another  cause  also  contributes  to  the 
great  frequency  of  the  first  or  left  occipito-anterior  position.  The 
pregnant  uterus  generally  not  only  has  a  natural  obliquity  toward 
the  right  side,  but  is  rotated  somewhat  on  its  axis,  so  that  its  front 
looks  toward  the  right,  and  its  left  side  is  foremost.  The  left  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  uterus  therefore  occupies  the  most  dependent 
position  when  the  woman  is  standing  upright.  The  fa-tus,  lying  in 
its  usual  attitude,  with  the  limbs  flexed,  is  most  readily  accommo- 
dated to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  when  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  transverse,  or  gi-eatest,  diameter  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  Its  back  is  most  frequently  directed  forward  and 
not  backward,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  accommodation  of  the 
shape  of  the  uterus  to  the  position  of  the  maternal  spine,  Avhich  has 
been  already  mentioned  (see  p.  173),  and  partly  from  the  effect  of 
the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  spinal  column  of  the  foetus,  when 
the  woman  is  standing  upright.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  back 
of  the  child  is  generally  directed  to  the  left  side,  and  somewhat 
forward. 
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Movements  of  the  Fcetal  Head, 


It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  curved  axis  of  the  pelvis 
(Fig.  16,  p.  18)  is  a  line  drawn  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  the  foetal  head  in  passing 
through  the  genital  canal.  While  the  centre  of  the  head  is  jDassing 
along  the  curve,  the  head  makes  certain  rotations  on  various  axes, 
which  it  is  important  to  study,  in  order  to  understand  the 
mechanism  of  labour,  and  its  modifications  under  various  circum- 
stances. The  mechanism  will  first  be  described  for  the  case  in' 
which  the  head  lies  in  the  left  occipito-anterior,  or  first,  position 
(L.  0.  A.).  The  most  imporlant  of  these  subsidiary  movements  are 
enumerated  as  follows  : — 

Flexion, 

Internal  Rotation, 
Extension. 
External  Rotation. 

Flexion. — While  the  membranes  are  still  unruptured  and 
before  any  expulsive  force  has  begim  to  act  upon  the  fretus,  the 
head  lies  over  the  os  uteri  in  a  variable  position,  but  rather  flexed 
than  extended.    If  liquor  amnii  is  abundant  the  position  may  "be 
intermediate  between  flexion  and  extension.    The  two  fontanelles 
are  then  nearly  on  the  same  level,  the  jjiterior  being  perhaps  some- 
what the  lowest,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  head.    Both  fontanelles 
can  be  reached  with  about  the  same  readiness,  and  the  sagittal 
suture  between  them  crosses  the  centre  of  the  presentin"o^°part 
When,  however,  the  head  is  so  large  as  to  fit  tightly  into  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  the  liquor  amnii  in  that  part  beincr 
comparatively  scanty,  the  head  is  already  considerably  flexed  before 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  containina 
cavity.    As  soon  as  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  heW> 
begins  to  meet  wjth  resistance,  either  from  the  cervix  uteri  or  other  ' 
part  of  the  genital  canal,  a  movement  of  flexion  of  the  chin  upon  ' 
.th_e^ sternum  begins,  if  flexion  does  not  already  exist,  associated 
with  the  onward  movement  of  the  centre  of  the  head  aloncr  the 
pelvic  axis.    By  this  movement  a  mechanical  advantage  is  gained 
for,  when  flexion  is  complete,  the  greatest  diameter'of '  the  head 
which  has  to  pass  any  plane  of  the  pelvis  is  no  longer  the  loncd- 
tudinal  or  occipito-frontal  (of,  Fig.  52,  p.  88),  but  either  the  sub 
''^I^P^  (f^  ^^S-  52,  p.  88),  or 'one  .  nearly  approX 
mating^  to  It  -Tlie  length  of  the  occipito-frontal  diametS  bdn: 
about_4^iches,  and  that  of  the  sub-occipito-bregmatic  on^y  3  8° 
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there  is  thus  a  gain  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  even  without 
any  moulding  of  the  head.  Also  llie'ma"xiinum''diameter  of  the 
whole  head  (mx,  Fig.  52),  instead  of  lying  at  all  across  the  pelvis, 
becomes,  when  flexion  is  complete,  neai'ly  coincident  with  the  axis 
of  the  plane  in  which,  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying. 

Cause  of  flexion.- — The  cause  of  flexion  is  twofold.  The  first  cause 
depencls  upon  the  position  of  the  occipital  condyles  nearer  to  the 
occiput  than  to  the  forWelid,"  the  second  upon  the  irregular  shape  of 

the  head.  The  first  cause  is  the  simplest, 
and  in  general  the  most  important.  Its 
mode  of  action  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  83. 
Suppose  A  c  to  be  a  line  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  uterus  and  passing  through 
the  occipital  condyles.  This  will  be  the 
direction  of  the  propulsive  force,  so  far  as 
this  depends  on  the  direct  uterine  pressure 
on  the  foetus  (see  p.  165).  The  head,  in 
entering  any  part  of  the  genital  canal,  "nill 
be  resisted  most  at  the  two  extremities  of 
its  longest  or  antero-posterior  diameter, 
o  p  (Fig.  83),  and  the  resistances  at  o 
and  F  may  be  considered  equal.  The 
head  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  lever, 
balanced  about  the  point  c,  where  the  line 
of  propulsive  force  cuts  o  F,  by  the  resist- 
ances at  0  and  f.  Since  the  anterior  arm 
F  c  of  the  lever  is  longer  than  the  posterior 
arm  o  c,  the  resistance  to  the  forehead  will 
have  the  mechanical  advantage,  and  the 
forehead  will  be  retarded  more  than  the 
occiput.  When  labour  is  difiicult  and  prolonged  so  that  most  of 
the  liquor  amnii  drains  away,  and  the  direct  uterine  pressure 
is  the  chief  force  at  work,  the  movement  of  flexion  so  produced 
will  gener  ally  go  on  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  chin  commg  into 
contact  with  the  sternum,  or  with  the  arm  of  the  fretus,  which 
is  often  forced  down  under  the  chin  by  the  expulsive  force  (see 
Fig.  72,  p.  155).  In  easy  rapid  labour,  when  the  general  intra-uterine 
pressure  is  the  chief  force  in  action,  flexion  remains  more  moderate, 
not  perhaps  exceeding  that  which  exists  in  utero.  In  general,  advance 
and  flexion  take  place  together,  but  it  is  possible  for  flexion  to  occur 
before  advance,  if  the  head  is  about  to  enter  a  strait  of  the  pelvis 
which  is  too  small  to  receive  it  while  unflexed.  For,  during  a  pain, 
the  occiput  may  be  pushed  slightly  downwards,  and,  diu-ing  the 
interval,  the  head  as  a  whole  pushed  as  much  backwards  by  the 


Kg.  83. 


-Diagram  of  head 
lever. 
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resistance  of  the  elastic  soft  parts,  and  the  forehead  so  elevated.  In 
this  way  the  occiput  may  be  slightly  depressed,  and  the  forehead 
slightly  elevated  alternately  until  sufficient  flexion  has  been  pro- 
duced to  allow  the  head  to  advance  as  a  whole  into  the  narrow 
part,  whether  constituted  by  the  bony  pelvis,  the  cervix,  or  soft 
jjarts  elsewhere. 

The  second  cause  of  flexion  conies  into  play  even  if  there  is  no 
force  transmOired'"  through'  the  condyles,  the  only  propelling  force 
being  the  general  fluid  pressure,  transmitted  to  the  foetus  through 


Fig.  81.— Diagram  to  iUustiate  the  mode  in  which  flexion  is  produced  by  the 
preasm-e  of  the  gii-dle  of  contact  on  the  head. 

the  liquor  anrnii.*    It  arises  from  the  relation  between  the  shape_ 
of  the  head  and  the  pressure  exercised  upon  it  at  the  girdle  o7' 
contact  either  will,  llir /-STTiten,  or  the  yet  imperfectly  expandeH" 
soft  parts  elsewhere.    The  head,  looked  at  from  the  side,  is  seen  to 
form  an  unequal  wedge,  the  slope  at  the  occipital  end  being  steeuer 
than  at  the  frontal  (see  Fig.  52,  p.  88,  and  1%  83).    Fig.  84  repre- 
sents the  head,  the  still  imperfectly  expanded  os  uteri  forming  the 
girdle  of  contact.    The  resultant  of  the  generalJiuiiL-pressure  acts 
perpe^nilarly  through  the  centre  of  the  os,  In  the  line  f  g  The 
pressures  at  the  girdle  of  contact  (disregarding  friction)  act  perpen- 
diculai  y  to  the  surface,  that  is,  at  the  ends  of  the  longest  diameter 
aigaged  (A  b),  they  act  along  the  lines  a  h,  b  h.    Their  resultant 
must  act  through  the  point  h  where  these  lines  meet,  and  it  must 


*  See  Lahs.,  "  Die  Thoorio  der  Gobui-t."  Bonn.  1887. 
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act  perpendicularly  to  tlie  plane  of  the  os,  if  the  head  as  a  whole  is 
not  being  pushed  toward  the  forehead,  or  toward  the  occiput,  that 
is  to  say,  it  acts  in  the  line  d  h  parallel  to  f  g.  We  have  then  two 
§g.ual  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  but  not  uiTEe  same  straight 
line.  This  forms  what  in  mechanics  is  called  a  couple,  and  it  will 
cause  the  occiput  to  descend  and  the  forehead  to  rise  until  the 
fSITgents-af  A-  and  b  are  equally  inclined  to  F  G,  in  which  case  the 
poirma  arid  also  the  point  c  will  lie  upon  f  G..  If  friction  is  taken 
into  account  it  will  somewhat  limit  tlie  effect  produced,  so  that  the 
angles  which  the  tangents  at  a  and  B  make  with  the  plane  of  the 
OS  will  not  become  perfectly  equal,  but  it  will  not  alter  its 
general  character.    It  will  be  observed  that  flexion,  produced  by 


Fig  85.— Diagram  to  iUustrate  the  increase  of  flexion  by  pressure  after  the 
head  has  entered  the  genital  canal. 

this  cause,  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  bring,  the  chin  into  contact  with 

the  sternum.    -  •  .       j  j 

A  second  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  girdle  of  contact  is  produced 
during  the  intervals  of  the  pains,  when  a  partial  flexion  has  already 
occurred.  Fig.  85  represents  a  head  in  such  a  position  engaged  m  a 
cylindrical  elastic  canal.  The  pressures  at  a  and  b,  during  the  m- 
tervals  of  propelling  force,  will  act  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  m 
the  direction  of  the  arrows.  They  will  thus,  as  shown  m  the  figure 
form  a  pair  of  equal  forces,  or  "  couple,"  tending  to  rotate  the  head 
on  a  transverse  axis,  so  as  to  increase  its  flexion.  This  kind  ot 
pressure  will  be  exercised  even  by  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus, 
especially  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  Together  with  the 
general  tendency  of  flexor  to  preponderate  over  extensor  muscles,  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  flexion  existing  in  utero.  _  _ 

The  eft'ect  of  flexion  is  that,  instead  of  the  examming  hnger 
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touching  a  poiat  near  the  middle  of  the  ^giJtaL  suture,  the^^gos- 
J;erior  fontanelle  becomes  progressively  more  within  reach,  and  the 
anterior  fontanelle  relatively  higher.  •  When  flexion  is  complete  the 
posterior  fontanelle  naay  be  nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  presenting 
part  and  of  the  caput  succedaneum,  while  the  anterior  fontanelle 
may  be  out  of  reach,  especially  when  the  head  is  much  elongated 
by  moulding. 

Internal  Rotation. — By  the  movement  of  internal  rotation 
the  long  diameter  of  the  head  changes  from  a  position  not  far  from 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  into  the  antero-posterior  or 
nearly  sa    In  this  rotatory  movement,  therefore~T;he"head  describes 


Fig.  Se.-Outline  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  left  half  of  the  Belvis  The  twn 
curved  lines  mark  the  path  of  the  occiput  in  the  firet,  and  in  the  occfpit^- 
antenor  termination  of  the  fourth  positions.  occipito- 

rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  circle.  It  emerges  beneath  the 
pubes  with  the  sagittil-smrre  directed  almost,  but  not  quite,  in  an 
antero-posterior  direction.  (See  Fig.  76,  p.  163,  and  Fig.  87  ) 
i  1113  is  called  a  short  internal  rotation  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ioflg  internal  rotation  which  occurs  in  occipito-posterior  positions 

,0/  jto^^  rotation  is  due,  in  the  first 

place,  to  a  screw-like  mSSHSnism,  the  longest  diameter  of  the  head 

IS.  which  progressively  changes  from  a  transverse  to  an  antero-^i  1 
posterior  direction.    The  anterior  inclmed  plane  of  the  ischium  see 
p.  14,  and  Fig  15,  p.  16),  is  the  part  of  the  screw  which  directs  the 
occiput  forward,  and  the  posterior  incUned  plane  of  the  L  [um  tit 

revef  t  ^r'-^^^'  a  mt^ Tight 

level.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  occiput  has  begun  to  escape meath 

N  2 
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the  pubic  arcli,  a  further  mechanism  comes  into  play.  The  head  is 
then  pressed  upon  by  the  floor  and  lateral  walls  of  the  genital  canal 
on  all  sides  excejpt  in  front  under  the  pubic  arch,  where  there  is  free 
space.  The  occi]Sut,  therefore,  beiiif,'  the  part  of  the  head  coming  in 
advance,  turns  away  from  the  resistance  into  that  free  space,  and 
would  do  so  even  if  there  were  no  screw-like  form  in  the  pelvis 
above.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  this  latter  mechanism  applies  to 
the  rotation  forward  of  the  occiput  in  occipito-posterior  positions 
also.    Finally,  as  the  head  approaches  the  outlet  of  the  vagina,  it  is 

subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
elliptic  ring'  formed  by  the 
sTretched  anterior  portion  of 
the  levator  ani  (see  p.  169). 
The  sitap'r-'of  this  opening, 
^iiipletes  the  screw-like  me- 
chanism of  the  bony  pelvis, 
and  has  a  considerable  influence 
in  rotating  the  occiput  forwfil'd.' 

Extension.  —  Flexion  is 
"mamtained    until    the  head 
meets  the  resistance    of  the 
inclined  plane  looking  forward 
formed  by  the  soft  parts  which 
constitute  the  pelvic  floor  (see 
Fig.  73,  p.  156).    The  reverse 
movement  of  ^extjiiidiffl—ihe^ 
coumieuces.  The  chin  becomes 
separated  from  the  sternum  ; 
the  head  moves  almost  as  if  it 
were  rotating  about  a  trans- 
verse  axis  passing  through  a  point  somewhere  hi.  the  sjauphysis 
pubis  (except  that  the  movement  of  internal  rotation  around  a  cpute 
difterent  axis  is  generally  also  stiinrroceediii):    The  lorehead 
moves  faster  than  the  occiput,  having  to  go  along  the  outside  ol  the 
Z^-^^  the  occiput  moves  along  th<-.  inside  :  but  no  pomt  on 
the  head  is  arrested,  and  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  part  which  first  appears  at  a  vulva  not  previously 
lacerated.     (See  Figs.  75,  p.  162;  76,  p.  163.)    Eventually,  as 
the  head  escapes  through  the  vulva,  the  occiput  becomes  turned 
somewhat  upward  in  front  of  the  pubes  (see  Fig.  8/).  Meanwhile 
the  perineum  and'  the  soft  parts  behind  the  anus  become  greatly 
stretched,  the  anus  itself  expanded,  and  the  anterior  niargm  of  the 
iS^i  drawn  forward  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18,  and  Fig.  /o,  p.  16-). 
The  rin"  formed  by  the  vulval  outlet  is  at  its  greatest  tension  wlu  n 


j-jo-.  87.— Extension  of  the  foetal  head. 
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^  fqreQjead  i^s  j^ust  jjassing  the  fovircbette,  and  the  girdle  of  contact 
formed  by  it  then  encircles  the  head  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
1  suboccipito -frontal  diameter  (sy,  Fig.  52,  p.  88).  If  the  prominence 
V^rflie'l^jrETliead'  fi'as  once  passed  without  rupture,  the  perineum  slips 
quickly  over  the  face,  and,  as  soon  as  the  chin  is  released,  the 
extension  of  the  head  is  diminished. 

Oause  ofextensio^ — Extension  is  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the 
■^fetfTOtTpTaneoT'elastic  soft  parts  looking^forward,  which  forms  tlic 
pelvic  floor,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  propelling  force  of  the 
nterus,  the  direction  of  "wLict  is  not  far  remSv^f  ff om  ""tlie  axis 
of  the  brim,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  so  much  liquor  amnii  is 
still  retained  that  the  main  force  at  work  is  still  the  general  intra- 
uterine pressure.    This  inclined  plane  is  well  shown  in  the  frozen 
sections  (Figs.  72,  p.  155,  and  73,  p.  156).    Although  the  mem- 
branes are  there  unruptured,  the  second  stage  is  shown  so  far 
advanced  that  the  bead  is  just  beginning  to  press  on  the  pelvic  floor. 
Further  advance  in  the  directioii  of  the  axis  of  the  brim  is  prevented 
by  the  resistance  of  the  sloping  floor,  and  tbe  forecoraing  part  of  the 
head  which  meets  the  resistance  is  directed  forward.   The  resistance 
of  the  pubes  to  the  aftercoming  part  of  the  head  and  the  attachment 
of  the  head  to  the  neck  prevent  the  head  moving  forwards  as  a 
whole,  and  the  occiput,  its  forecoming  part,  can,  therefore,  only  go 
forward  by  a  movement  of  extension.     If  the  front'  of  the  child  is 
directed  forwards,  as  in  face  presentations,  or  unreduced  occipito- 
posterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  precisely  the  same  mechanism  pro- 
duces flexion,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  and  if  the  head  escapes  with 
Its  long  diameter  directed  laterally,  as  happens  in  rare  cases  only,  it 
produces  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  toward  the  anterior  shoulder. 

 External  Rotation. — After  it  has  emerged  from  beneath  the 

pubic  arch  and  esciiped  from  the  perineum,  the  head  generally  rotates 
back  again  toward  the  direction  which  It  occupied  'at  first,  the  face 
becoming  turned  toward  the  right  thigh  of  the  mother.  This  is  due 
to  the  effect  of  the  screw-like  mechanism  of  the  peMs  on  the 
shouldei;s  and  body  of -^Ee  child.  The  long  diameter  of  the  sho^Od^ 
IS  from  side  to  side,  and,  like  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  it 
accommodates  itself  to  the  longest  diameter  of  the  pelvis  as'  it 
descends,  turning  from  the  oblique  into  the  antero-posterior.  Occu- 
pying at  first  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the  ri^ht 
shoulder  anterior,  it  turns  into  the  antero-posterior  at  the  outlet  the 
right  shoulder  escajnng  under  the  pubic  arch,  the  left  shoulder 
sliding  over  the  perineum.    The,  rotation  of  the  shoulders  is  thus  l 

OTly  It  hap^  that  the  head  has  rotated  J^^i^^S^]^  into  the 
antero-posterior,  and  the  shoulders,  foUomng  the  rotation  of  the 
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head,  completely  into  tlie  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  In  this 
case  the  rotation  of  the  shoulders  is  as  likely  to  go  on  in  the  same 
direction  as  to  he  reversed.  If  it  does  so,  the  left  shoulder  conies 
out  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  face  turns  toward  the  mother's 
left  thigh.  Generally,  the  shoulders  only  partially  follow  the 
internal  rotation  of  the  head.  The  head  then  makes  a  ■  partial 
external  rotation  suddenly,  immediately  on  its  escape,  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  position  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  more  complete  one 
gradually  as  the  shoulders  descend  to  the  outlet.  The  term  restitu- 
tion is  sometimes  applied  to  thejirst  sudden  movement,  and  the  term 
external  rotation  limited  to  thriate  and  gradual  movement.  The 
term  restitution  was  formerly  used  for  the  whole  movement. 

Relation  of  movements  to  each  other. — It  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  and  third  of  these  movements,  flexion  and  extension, 
are  the  reverse  of  each  other,  and  so  also  are  the  second  and  fom-th, 
internal  rotation  and  external  rotation.    The  movements  do  not, 
however,  take  place  separately  and  successively,  but  generally  two  of 
them  are  going  on  together,  in  conjunction  with  the  descent  of  the 
centre  of  the  head.    Thus  Avith  the  descent  of  the  head  through  the 
main  part  of  the  bony  pelvis  are  combined  flexion  and  internal  rota- 
tion.   As  soon  as  the  head  meets  the  inclined  plane  of  the  pelvic 
floor,  or  rather  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  this  inclined 
plane  preponderates  over  the  forces  tending  to  produce  flexion, 
flexion  ceases  and  extension  begins.    Descent,  internal  rotation  and 
extension  then  go  on  together _until  the  head  escapes  from  the  peri- 
neum.   At  this  point  external  ro'tation  is  substituted  for  its  opposite, 
internal  rotation.    When,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
head  is  pushed  back  in  the  interval  of  pains,  not  only  descent,  but 
the  other  movements  are  generally  reversed  for  the  time,  more 
especially  internal  rotation.    Thus  the  head  recedes,  as  well  as 
advances,  by  a  screw-like  movement.    The  successive  stages,  for 
the  first  position,  are  shown  in  Fig.  88,  p.  183. 

In  the  second,  or  right  occipito-anterior  position  of  the  vertex, 
the  mechanism  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  first  or  left  occipito- 
anterior, except  that  left  is  substituted  for  right,  and  the  directions 
of  internal  and  external  rotation  are  reversed.  In  the  frozen  section, 
Fi"  72,  p.  155,  the  foettis  is  seen  to  be  in  the  second  position. 
The  head  is  beginning  to  press  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  the  pelvic 
floor,' and  the  force  which  transforms  flexion  into  extension  is  thus 
beginning  to  act.    Internal  rotation  is  not  yet  complete. 

Mechanism  in  occipito-posterior  positions.— Suppose 
the  head  to  be  in  the  third  or  right  occipito-posterior  position, 
flexion  takes  place  as  in  occipito-anterior  positi&ns,  and  lor  the 
same  reason.    With  internal  rotation  the  mechanftm  is  ditterent. 
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The  head  being  well  flexed,  the  occiput  advances  much  in  advance 
of  the  forehead,  and  is  the  first  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined 
EiSJiS.  of  J.lje,_p^jKia.fluor,  which  pushes  it  forward.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  free  space  under  the  jJubic  arch,  and  the  occiput,  there- 
fore, usually  tiirns  away  from  the  resisting  plane  until  it  is  directed 
nearly  forwards,  and  escapes  under  the  pubic  arch.    As  soon  as  the 


Fig.  88.— Successive  stages  of  first,  or  left  oceipito-antcrior,  position  of  vertex. 

occiput  has  begun  to  be  directed  forward,  the  elliptic  opening  of  the 
levator  ani  aids  in  completing  the  rotation,  l^TnT^iSliy^occipito- 
antenor  positions.  The  position  is  thus  converted  into  the  second  or 
right  occipito-anterior,  and  the  movements  of  exte^ision  and  external 
rotation  take  place  just  as  if  the  -head  had  been  originally  in  that 
position.  The  internal  rotation  in  occipito-posterior  positions  there- 
loi^  takes  place  through  nearly  three-eighths  of  a  circle,  instead  of 
only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  (see  Fig.  86,  p.  179),  and  is 
called  a  long  rotation.  —  °       '  ^         /,     ^  xo 
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Sometimes  this  rotation  begins  before  the  true  floor  of  the  pelvis 
is  reached,  and  the  inclined  plane  which  then  causes  it  is  then 
that  formed  by  the  recto-vagiiuil  septum.  Whether  the  rotation 
occurs  early  or  late,  ilu;  icsistauco  which  causes  it  is  that  of  the 


.     ,  ■     

soft  parts,  ancKnot  of  the  planes  of  the  ischia  or  any  part  of  the 

bony  pelvis>nTlie  screw-like  mechanism  of  the  bony  pelvis  would 
rather  determine  a  rotation  of  the  occiput  hacjgmnls,  since  the  occi- 
put is  originally  behind  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  Tliis  is  further 
])roved  by  experiment,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  if,  in  the  corpse 
of  a  Avonian  who  has  died  during  or  just  after  delivery,  a  foetus  be 
placed  in  an  occipito  posterior  position,  after  the  uterus  has  been 
opened,  and  pushed  through  from  above,  the  rotation  takes  place  in 

the  natural  way  if  the  soft  parts 
are  intact,  but  not  if  they  are 
lacerated,  or  greatly  over-distended 
in  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

In  the  fourth  or  left  occipito- 
liosterior  position  of  the  vertex,  the 
)iiechani.sni  is  precisely  the  same. 
Tlie  occiput  usually  rotates  first  to 
the  left  and  then  forwards.  The 
position  is  thus  converted  into  the 
first  or  left  occipito-anterior,  and 
e.Ktension  and  external  rotation  take 
place  as  if  the  head  had  been  in 
that  position  originally. 

Mechanism  in  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  positions. 
— In  some  cases  the  rotation  for- 
wards of  the  occiput  lai^,  but 
probably  not  in  more  than  about  one- . 
tenth  of  the  whole.  The  occiput  is 
then  directed  somewhat  backwards  by  the  posterior  inclined  plane  of 
the  ischium,  in  consequence  of  the  screw-like  mechanism  of  the 
pelvis.  Internal  rotation  therefore  occurs  in  tlie  opposite  direction 
to  the  usual  one,  and  through  only  about  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  the 
occiput  turning  back  toward  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  there  is  a  short  internal  rotation  backward.  In  this 
position  the  head  reaches"  the  pelvic  iioor.  The  resistance  of  the 
inclined  plane,  pushing  forward  the  fore-coming  part  of  the  head, 
then  causes  a  movement  not  of  extension  but  of  licxion  (see  Fig.  89), 
and  by  this  movement  of  flexion  the  head  escapes,  the  forehead 
passim'  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  while  the  occiput  passes  over  the 
perineum.    The  occiput,  in  this  case,  has  to  go  along  the  outside  of 


Fi 


.  89.— Expulsion  of  tlie  head  in  tliu 
occipito-posterior  position. 
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the  curve,  and  therefore  moves  faster  than  the  forehead.  The 
anterior  fontanelle  is  then  often  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  present- 
ing part,  as  the  head  is  reaching  the  vulval  outlet.  This  mode  of 
escape  of  the  head  involves  a  serious  iuechanical  disadvantage. 
(Compare  Fig.  89  with  76,  p.  T63,  and  Fig.  87,  p.  180).  In- 


Fig.  90.-Sucoossive  stages  of  fourth,  or  left  occipito-postei-ior,  position  of  tho 
vertex,  -nhen  unreduced. 

stead  of  the  suboccipito-Lregmatic,  measuring  only  3-8  inches  and 
finally  the  suboccipito-frontal  diameter^Ceither  the''oc«pTto-frontal 
measuring  4-6^  inches,  or  a  diameter  not  far  removed  from  it  is 
opposed  to  the  anfero-posterior  diameter  of  the  oivtlet  o1  the  geniVil 
canal.  With  a  normal  size  of  foetus  and  of  maternal  passages,  the 
head  cannot  generally  so  pass,  except  by  rupture  of  the  perineum 
until  It  has  been  so  moulded  by  pressure  as  greatly  to  diminish  the 
occipito-frontal  d.a>ueter.  Even  after  such  moulding,  difficulty  often 
occurs  the  risk  of  rupture  of  perineum  is  always  increased,  and 
artificial  delivery  is  not  unfrequ^;ntly  called  for. 
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The  chief  cai|se  of  failure  of  the  usual  rotation  of  the  occiput 
forward  is  de[icij|nt  flexion  of  the  head,  whether  this  he  due  to  con- 
traction of  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  or  any  other 
reason.  For  the  reason  why  the  occiput  turns  forward,  is,  as 
already  mentioned,  that,  coming  in  advance,  it  is  the  first  part  to 
meet  the  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts.  If,  however,  the  occiput  and 
forehead  are  descending  on  the  same  level,  there  is  no  reason  Avhy 
the  occiput  should  be  pushed  forward  any  more  than  the  foreheadj_i 
Even  if  the  flexion  is  merely  less  marked  than  usual,  the  excess  of 
the  pressure  forwards  on  the  occiput  over  that  on  the  forehead  may 
be  insufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction,  or  the  tendency 
of  the  posterior  inclined  plane  of  the  ischium  to  direct  the  occiput^ 
backward.  The  resistance  to  rotation  due  to  friction  will  of  course 
be  greater  the  more  tightly  the  head  is  fitted  in  the  pelvis.  Hence 
a  large  size  of  the  fojtal  head  in  proportion  to  the  pelvis  may  be 
one  of  the  causes  which  contribute  towards  the  occiput  remaining 
posterior.  Another  cause  may  be  descent  of  the  head  low  in  the 
pelvis  still  covered  by  an  incompletely-dilated  os  uteri.  For  the 
rim  of~tEe  os  uteri,  by  retarding  the  occiput,  which  should  escape 
first,  tends  to  prevent  complete  flexion. 

A  final  movement  of  external  rotation  takes  place  in  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  positions,  as  well  as  in  other  cases.  The  face 
turns  generally  to  the  side  toward  which  it  originally  looked ;  to  the 
left  in  the  third  position,  to  the  right  in  the  fourth  position.  This 
rotation  is  due,  as  before,  to  the  movement  of  the  shoulders  in  de- 
scending through  the  outlet  of  the  genital  canal. 

The  successive  stages  of  an  unreduced  occipito-posterior  position 
are  shown  in  Fig.  90,  p.  185. 

Lateral  obliquity  of  the  foetal  head. — In  the  older  works 
on  midwifery,  besides  the  four  movements  of  flexion,  internal 
rotation,  extension,  and  external  rotation  (restitution),  a  fifth 
movement  or  condition  called  QbHguity  was  described.  By  this 
•was  meant  a  kind  of  lateral  or  bi-parietal  obliquity  of  the  head, 
which,  for  distinction,  is  called  the  Naegele-obliquity,  because  it 
was  first  described  by  Naegele.*  The  Naegele  obliquity  means  a 
rotation  of  the  head  on  its  antero-posterior  axis,  so  that  the 
anterior  parietal  bone  (i.e.,  in  the  first  position,  the  right  parietal 
bone)  lies  most  deeply  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  the 
middle  of  the  sagittal  suture  is  nearer  to  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  than  to  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  anterior 

*  Two  other  obliquities  of  the  foetal  head*at  the  brim  have  sometimes  been  spoken 
of  •— Koederer's  obUquity,  by  which  is  meant  the  chin-flexion ;  and  SolajTCs'  obliquity, 
by  which  is  meant  the  entrance  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  in  an  oblique  diameter 
of  the  pelvis. 
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parietal  tuber  is  in  advance  of  the  posterior.  By  this  is  implied, 
assuming  the  axis  of  the  child  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  brim,  a 
lateral  flexion  of  the  child's  head  toward  its  posterior  shoulder,  the 
left  shoulder,  in  the  first  and  fourth  positions,  the  riglit  shoulder,  in 
the  second  and  third.  If  Naegele-obliquity  exists  before  the  os  is 
fully  dilated,  and  the  os  itself  is  centrally  situated  in  reference  to 
the  axis  of  the  brim,  the  sagittal  suture  will  divide  the  os  into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  anterior  being  the  largest.  In  Figs.  91,  92,  is 
shown  a  slight  Naegele- 
obliquity,  still  persisting 
as  the  head  is  aijproaching 
the  outlet  of   the  bony 

pelvis  in  the  first  and  third 

positions  respectively.  It 

is  to  be  observed  that, 

even  without  any  Naegele- 

obliquity,    the  anterior 

parietal  bone  always,  when 

the  head  is  at  the  brim  or 

in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 

lies  most  deeply  in  refer- 
ence to  the  horizon,  though 

not  in  reference  to  the 

plane  of  the  brim,  simply 

in    consequence    of  the 

oblique   position  of  the 

long  diameter  of  the  head, 

and  the  inclination  of  the 

brim  itself  to  the  horizon. 
Two  among  the  reasons 

given  by  Naegele  for  in- 
ferring the  lateral  or  bi- 

parietal  obliquity  of  the 

head  were  the  following. 

sEii-|t  that  the  examining"  finger,  when  introduced,  touches  the  ricrht 

panetal  bone  (in  the  first  position)  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  tuber 

result  of  the  head  lying  m  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  brim  and 
the  inclination  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  to  the  inlet.    A  e'cond 

dilatation  of  the  os  is  situated  npon  the  right  parietal  bone  near 
Its  upper  edge  and  not  centrally  over  the  ^sugi  tal  suture     Tl  fs 
however,  may  be  explained,  as  it  has  been  by  Matthews  Duncan 
without  assuming  any  lateral  obliquity,  on  L  g  Z  th  t  S 


Fig.  91.— Outlet  of  the  pelvis,  showinj?  a  sliuht 
Naegele-obliqiiity  of  the  foetal  head,  wluch 
Ls  passing  through  the  pelvic  cavity  in  the 
Hi-st  position.  The  asterisk  marks  the  pre- 
senting ijomt.    (After  Tyler  Smith.) 
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caput  succeclaiieum  will  be  thickest  where  the  head  is  least  sup- 
EfiKted.  The  thickest  part  will  therefore  be,  not  necessarnyTrilhe 
centre  of  the  os  uteri,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
undilated  vagina,  while  in  other  parts  within  the  circle  of  the  os 
uteri,  where  partial  support  is  received  from  the  posterior  vaginal 
wall,  the  swelling  may  be  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  attract  notice. 
These  two  points  therefore  do  not  prove  any  Naegele-oblicpiity,  and 
its  existence  is  only  to  be  inferred  wlien  it  can  be  niade..ont  ..that 

the  centre  of  the  sagitt;ii 
suture  is  nearer,  to  th^e. 
proniontorj'^  of  the  sacijixii 
than  to  the  top  .af-.J'^  ' 
symphysis  pubis,  or  that 
EurTs""  uteri  situated  cen- 
trally around  the  axis  of 
the  brim  is  divided  un- 
ecjually  by  the  sagittal 
suture,  the  anterior  seg- 
ment being  the  larger. 

It  is  now  generally  held  i 
that  the  Naegele-obliquity  : 
is  not  a  regular  occurrence 
in  normal  labour,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  does 
not  occur  in  such  a  uniform 
and  marked  way  as  to  make 
it  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  the  four  important 
movements  of  ilexion,  in- 
ternal rotation,  extension, 
and  external  rotation.  In 
the  case  of  contraction  of 
the  conjugate~~cIiameter, 
however,  """llie  Naegele- 
obliquity  is  oftcnjnarked,  and  the  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  general 
will  be  discussed 'when  the  mechanism  of  labour  in  a  pelvis  con- 
tracted in  its  conjugate  diameter  is  described.  Even,  however, 
when  the  pelvis  can  hardly  be  called  contracted,  whenever  the  head 
passes  with  difficulty,  and  has  prominent  and  firmly  ossified  pariet.nl 
tubera,  so  that  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  greater  than  the  oblique 
diameters  slightly  inclined  to  it,  some  degree  of  Naegele-obli(iuity  is 
common  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage  of  the  head 
through  the  pelvis.  It  has  then  the  mechaiiical  advantage  that  the 
large  °bi-parietal  diameter  of  the  head  is  never  opposed  to  ailL. 


Fig.  02.— Outlet  of  tlie  pelvis,  showing  a  slight 
Naegele-obliquit}'  of  the  fa'tal  head,  which  is 
passing  through  the  pelvic  ca\'ity  in  the  third 
position.  The  asterisk  marks  the  presenting 
point.   (After  Tyler  Sniith.) 
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diameter  of  the  pelvis,  but  os^_parietal^li\j]3er,_  t^^  always 
passes  a  littlein  ailvance  of  tlie  other. 

Whether  or  not  any  Naegele-obliquity  exists  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  passage  of  tlie  head,  there  is  almost  invariably,  in  the 
later  part  of  the  passage  through  the  canal  of  soft  ^^arts,  a  lateral  or 
bi-parietal  obliquity  of  the  opposite  kind,  by  which  the  head  is 
flexed  towards  the  anterior  shoulder'^'i.e.,  the  right  shoulder,  in  the 
first  position)  instead  of  the  posterior.  •  For  the  occijaut  is  not 
usually  ever  rotated  quite  completely  to  the  front,  and  moreover 
the  head  meets  the  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts  (see  Fig.  72,  p.  155) 
be^aj£  even  the  juH  jimmint  of  internal  rotation,  which  does  occur, 
is  finished.  The  inclined  plane  then,  its  resistance  being  directecl 
forwards— while  it  pushes  the  occiput  towards  the  child's  back  (in 
occipito-anterior  positions),  and  so  causes  extension — must  at  the 
same  time  push  it  towards  the  anterior  shoulder,  and  so  cause 
lateral  flexion.* 

SimiFarly,  in  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions,  a  lateral 
flexion  of  the  head  toward  the  anterior  shoulder  will  accompany 
the  movement  of  chin-flexion  by  which  it  escapes  under  the  pubic 
arch.  These  varieties  of  lateral  obliquity,  like  the  Naegele-obliquity, 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  ranked  on  a  level  with  the  four 
main  rotations  as  already  enumerated. 

Moulding  of  the  fcetal  head  in  vertex  positions.  ^Two 

changes  in  tlie  head  are  produced  by  the  pressure  on  it  during 
labour-Jpt,  a  general  dimiinition  of  its  size  ;  and  an 
alteration  in  its  shape,  by  which  the  diameters  most  compressed  are 
specially  diminished,  a  compensatory  increase  taking  place  in  certain 
other  diameters.  The  general  diminution  of  the  head  is  produced 
partly  by  some  of  the  blood  being  squeezed  out  of  the  head  into  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  into  the  spinal  canal. 
Its  occurrence  is  proved  by  the  rapid  increase  which  takes  place  in 
the  average  diameters  of  the  head  during  a  day  or  two  after  birth, 

*  Supposing  that  there  is  no  Naegele-obliqiuty  while  the  head  i.s  passing  thi-ourfi  the 
upperpart  of  the  pelvas  this  lateral  flexion  might  conceivably  take  place  rap  e^ouS 
to  keep  the  two  panctal  tubera  on  the  same  level  in  reference  to  each  sucLssK  me 
of  the  genital  canal  of  soft  parts,  a  eondition  called  by  German  auth^^n,  the  »1  f 
movement  of  the  head.  In  point  of  fact,  laowever,  jusi  S  exLmion  oi  fZt^'', 
IS  not  rapid  enough  to  prevent  the  presenting  point  moWnt  vn^!  f  \ 

relatively  to  the  head,  toward  the  posterity-  fontanels  aT  the  hen  dT^.  t'^  foi-ward, 
let,  HO  the  lateral  flexion  is  not  rapid  enou"keeMh^^^^^ 

level  in  reference  to  the  successive  planes  oi  tL  geni^U^^^^^^^^^  '^T, 
tuber  therefore  ahnost  always  passes  each  plane  towari^  tlTe  iero   the  Zn?"'*"^ 
what  in  advance  of  the  posterior,  even  when  there  is  noXe-^ek  obHouitv  i.T 
part  of  the  canal.    Wien  the  Naegele-obhq,dty  does  exiS;  at  W 
position  of  the  anterior  tuber  will  be  the  more  maXi  w  f  k  , '"^  '^'i^-'i°ced 

Will  have  first  to  be  obliterated.  before^rri^SeSkSr^^^^^ 
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a  period  during  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  child  is  Bomewhat 
diminishing.  The  diminution  is  rendered  possible,  first  by  the 
obhterationjjf  any,  interval  between  the  bones  wliich  existed  along 
the  siitures,"and,  seconctly,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  bones.  This 
overlapping  takes  place  in  a  regular  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  bones.  Both  the  frontal  and  occipital 
bones^jajs  &e;)w^^^^^^  thus  alluwing  a  diminution 

in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  head.  The  parietal  bones 
also  overlap,  and  almost  invariably,  the  posterior  parietal  bone, 
which  is  subjected  to  most  pressure,  passes  beneSth  the  anterior.  The 
movement  of  the  occipital  bone  is  rendered  possible  by  a  cartila- 
ginous interval  between  the  posterior  and  the  basilar  portion,  so 
that  the  posterior  portion  is  capable  of  a  kind  of  hinge  movement 
on  the  other.  - — 

The  moulding  in  shape  of  the  fojtal  skull  in  occipito-anterior 
positions,  and  also  in  occipito-pogterior  positions  which  end  by  rota- 
tion of  the  occiput  forward,  is  shown  in  Fig.  93,  p.  191.  The  con- 
tinuous outline  is  the  unmoulded  head,  the  dotted  outline  indicates 
the  shape  after  moulding.  The  points  f,  b,  o  in  the  figure  indi- 
cate definite  points,  namely,  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  the  centres  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles,  and  the  diameters  are  measured 
to  these  definite  points  (see  p.  91).  The  chief  diminution  is  in  the 
suboccipito-bregmatic  (so — b)  and  suboccipito-frontal  diameters, 
which  are  successively  opposed  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  at 
the  outlet.  The  fron to- occipital  diameter,  f  o,  is  also  diminished, 
and  even  the  mento-occipital  diameter,  m  o  (measured  to  the  pos- 
terior fontanelle),  is  somewhat  diminished,  instead  of  being  increased, 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  expected,  from  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  moulded  head.  The  chief  compensatory  increase  is  in  the 
maximum  oblique  or  vertico-mental  diameter  (ii — x),  which,  when 
the  head  is  well  flexed,  lies'almost  in  the  axis  of  the  genital  canal 
at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  head  is  placed.  In  the  un- 
moulded head  the  posterior  extremity  of  this  is  much  nearer  to  the  pos- 
terior than  to  the  anterior  fontanelle  (see  x,  Fig.  52,  p.  88),  but  after 
moulding  it  runs  to  a  point  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  sagittal 
suture  (x.  Fig.  93).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  change  of  shape 
takes  place  not  so  much  by  the  movement  of  the  bones  upon  each 
other  as  by  the  bending  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  bones,  more 
especially  of  the  parietal  bones,  the  curvature  of  which  is  greatly 
altered. 

Besides  the  moulding  visible  in  the  antero-posterior  section,  the 
head  also  becomes  flattenedJVpni  side  to  side,  the  bi-parietal  diameter 
being  especially  diminished.  The  head  viewed  from  the  front  or 
from  the  back  immediately  after  delivery  has  also  an_unsynunetrical 
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appearance.  This  is  due  to  the  j)osterior  parietal  bone,  which  ias 
siistaii^ed  the  greatest  pressure,  being  more  flattened,  and  the 
anterior  parietal  bone,  which  "has  been  directed  toward  the  free 
space  of  the  vagina,  haying  become  more  convex.  Besides  the 
asymmetry  due  to  j^ressure,  there  is  also  a  natural  asymmetry  in 
tlie  foetal  head,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  (see  p.  90). 
After  the  effect  of  moulding  has  passed  off,  as  it  generally  does  in 


■^'^'rSv^^™^"!'"?  of  head  in  oecipito-anterior  position  of  vertex.  (After  Budin  1 
Ihe  continuous  outline  shows  the  shape  of  the  head  before,  the  dotted  outline 
after,  moulding. 


a  few  days,  or  a  week  at  the  utmost,  this  natural  asymmetry  may 
become  appreciable. 

When,  in  an  unreduced  occipito-posterior  position,  the  head  is 
delivered  without  assistance  in  the  usual  way,  the  f.rehead  passing 
under  the  pubic  arch  while  the  occiput  sweeps  over  the  perineum 
the  mouldmg,  m  the  antero-posterior  section,  is  very  difl-erent' 
and  IS  represented  in  Fig.  94,  p.  192.  Here  the  frS'occipital  and 
men  o-occipital  diameters  are ,  much,  more  shortened  than  in  the 
usual  position,  and  the  compensatory  increase  takes  place  not  in  the 
maximum  oblique  or  vertico-mental  diameter  (m— x,  Fia  ^  but  in 
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the  suLoccipito-bregmatic  diameter  (so — b),  whicli,  in  the  other 
'  cas'e^  is  sb  much ' dinimisliecl ,  ami  in  the  vertical  or  cervico-'hfegmatic 
diameter.  Sonititimes,  however,  in  unreduced  occipito-posterior 
positions,  the  head  is  delivered  in  (j^uite  a  different  way.  Extreme 
flexion  takes  place  at  rj^uitij  a  late  stage,  so  that  eventually  the 
occiput  escapes  over  the  edge  of  the  perineum,  while  the  fprehead 
is  still  high  up  behind  the  pubes.  As  a  rule,  this  occurs  only 
with  a  dead'  child,  with  which  a  more  excessive  moulding  of  the 
head  is  possible,  and  it  is  sometimes  promoted  by  delivery  with 


S.O. 


Fig  94  — TTsual  moulding  of  head  in  unreduced  oooipito-posterior  position  of  vertex. 
The  continuous  outline  shows  the  shape  of  the  head  before,  the  dotted  outUne 
after,  moulding. 

forceps.  The  kind  of  moulding  is  then  an  exaggeration  of  that 
which  occurs  i:i  occipito-anterior  deliveries,  as  shown  in  Fig.  93. 
The  elongation  of  the  head  along  the  maximum  diameter,  M  x,  is 
excessive,  the  head  is  extremely  flattened  by  the  pressure  against 
the  pubes,  so  that  there  is  an  almost  uniform  slope  from  the  face  up 
to  the  parietal  bones,  and  the  back  of  the  head  forms  an  almost 
vertical  line  with  the  neck.  Fig.  94  is  drawn  from  measurements 
taken  by  the  author,  so  as  to  correspond  with  Budm's  figures. 
The  figure  given  by  Budin  for  the  moulding  in  occipito- 
posterior  positions,*  and  also  that  of  Tarnier  and  Chantreuil,t 

•  "De  la  T6tedu Foetus  an  point devuc  do  I'Obstetiiquc."  Paris.  187G.  Pl.XVTII. 
+  "  Ti'aitC'  de  I'Ai-t  dos  Acoouchements,"  p.  G82. 
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represents  the  exceptional  case  just  mentioned,  and  not  the  usual 

condition  for  a  child  spontaneously  delivered    alive.  Figiu-es, 

however,  are  given  by  Barnes*  and  Spiegelbergf  which  show  the 

same  general  shajDC  of  the  head  as  Fig.  94. 

Caput  succedaneum. — In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  bony 

cranium,  the  appearance  of  the  head  is  altered  by  the  formation  of 

the  caput  succedaneum.    The  cause  of  its  production  has  been  already 

mentioned  (see  p.  160).     If  a 

caput  succedaneum  is  formed 

at  the  early  stage  of  labour, 

the  head  being  in  the  first 

position,  its  centre  is  near  the 

border  of  the  anterior  parietal 
y  bone  near  the  centre  of  the 

sagittal  sutiu-e  (1-4,  Fig.  95). 

The  reason  why  it  is  not 

centrally  situated  over  the 

sagittal  suture,  even  though 

there  be  no  lateral  obliquity 

of  the  head,  is  because  the 
anterior  part  of  the  os  uteri, 
looking  toward  the  yet  im- 
perfectly dilated  vagina,  ja, 
less  supported  than  the..pQs^ 
toror.  Ais'the  head  becomes 
more  flexed  in  advancing,  the 
centre  of  the  caput  succeda- 
neum (in  occipito-anterior 
positions)  graduajjjuidxances 
nearer  to  the  posterior  fonta- 
nelle.  It  is  in  this  later 
stage  of  labour  that  the  most 
marked  caput  succedaneum 
is  generally  former!,  and  it 
may  then  project  an  inch  or 
more  from  the  level  of  the 
cranial  bones.    In  Fig.  95, 

1  -4,  1  -46  1  -46  show  the  successive  positions  in  the  fir,st  position  of  the 
nead,  or  fourth  position  after  rotation,  2-3,  2-36,  2-36  in  the  second 
position,  or  third  position  after  rotation.  The  same  points  will  be 
nnS'™  ^  the  successive  presenting  points  of  the  head  in  the  two 
positions,  If,  with  Matthews  Duncan,  we  define  the  presenting  poil? 

;  ''LrSSlb^^^^^^  ^'^^^  Obst.  T.an.,  Vol.  VH. 


Fig.  95.— Diagram  Bhowing  positions  of  centre 
of  caput  succedaneum  in  the  several 
positions  of  the  vertex. 

1'4,  1-4S,  l-4i.  Successive  positions  of 
centre  of  caput  suceedaneiun  in  first 
position  of  the  vertex,  and  in  fourth 
position  after  rotation. 

2'3,  2'3l>,  2'3i.  Successive  positions  of 
centre  of  caput  succedaneum  in  second 
position  of  vertex,  and  in  third  position 
after  rotation. 

3a.  Position  of  centre  of  caput  succe- 
daneum in  unreduced  third  position  of 
vertex. 

ia.  Position  of  centre  of  caput  succe- 
daneum m  imi-educed  foui-th  position  of 
vertex.   (After  Tyler  Smith.) 


G. 
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as  that  point  on  the  suiiiice  of  the  head  through  which  the  curved 
axis  of  the  developed  genital  canal  passes.  If,  however,  we  take 
Tyler  Smith's  definition,  which  seems  a  preferahle  one,  that  the 
presenting  point  is  that  point  of  the  head  which  is  most  centrally 
situated  in  the  os  uteri,  the  vagina,  and  the  ostium  vagina3  in  the 
successive  stages  of  labour,  then  in  the  first  stage,  before  full 
dilatation  of  the  os,  the  presenting  point  will  be  a  point  on 
the  sagittal  suture,  provided  that  the  os  is  central  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  there  is  no  Naegele-oblitinity  of  the 
head. 

In  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions  the  centre  of  the  caput 
succedaneum  advances  forward  toward  the  anterior  fontanelle  as  the 
head  descends,  instead  of  approximating  to  the  posterior  fontanelle. 
Thus  in  some  cases  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  be  almost  in  the 
midst  of  the  caput  succedaneum.  In  Fig.  95,  1-4,  4a  indicate  the 
successive  positions  in  the  fourth  position  of  the  head,  2-3,  3a.  in 
the  third  position. 

The  position  of  the  caput  succedaneum  will,  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  in  many  cases  show  in  what  position  the  head  has  been 
delivered.  Both  the  size  of  the  caput  succednneum  and  the  extent 
of  the  moulding  of  the  cranium  depend  upon  the  amount  of  pressure 
to  which  the  head  has  been  subjected,  in  conjunction  with  the 
duration  of  labour.  _  n 

The  caput  succedaneum  is  formed  by  effusion  of  serum  m  the 
cellular  tissue,  with  occasionally  slight  extravasations  of  blood  at 
various  points.  It  is  at  its  maximum  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
progressively  diminishes  from  that  time.  Its  diagnosis  from  cephal- 
hematoma, formed  by  lupture  of  a  considei'able  vessel,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  that  affection. 


Diagnosis  of  Cranial  Positions. 

(1  )  By  abdominal  ualpation.— Much  information  as  to  the 
position  of  the  fcetus  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  abdomen, 
and  this  method  of  examination  should  always  be  practised  in  any 
case  in  which  the  presentation  and  position  are  not  at  once  obvious 
on  vaginal  examination.  The  patient  should  be  placed  m  the 
dorsal  position,  and  the  examination  should  be  made  in  the  absence 
of  a  pain.  The  general  shape  of  the  uterine  tumour  will  indicate 
whether  the  child  is  lying  longitudinally  or  transversely  in  relation 
to  the  axis  of  the  uterus.  In  pelvic  presentations  the  round  liard 
mass  of  the  head  can  generally  be  made  out  at  the  upper  part  ol  the 
uterus  and  the  absence  of  such  a  mass,  if  the  position  oi  the  child 
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is  ascertained  to  be  longitudinal,  indicates  bead  presentation.  The 
next  point  is  to  determine  toward  which  side  the  back  of  the  child 
looks.  Generally,  toward  one  side  of  the  abdomen  the  firm  uniform 
mass  of  the  back,  without  any  marked  projections  can  be  detected, 
while  on  tbe  other  side  the  limbs  are  felt,  esjjecially  the  knees  or 
feet.  These  will  be  moveable  in  the  liquor  amnii,  if  the  membranes 
are  still  unruptured,  and  may  be  making  active  motions.  The 
position  where  the  foetal  heart  is  best  heard  will  give  confirmatory 
evidence,  for  this  position  is  on  the  side  toward  which  the  back  is 
directed,  except  in  the  case  of  face  presentation. 

(2.)  By  vaginal  examination. — Even  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  or  dilatation  of  the  os,  the  round  mass  of  the  head,  and 
its  separation  from  the  body  at  the  neck,  can  generally  be  made  out 
on  bimanual  examination  between  the  internal  and  external  liand 
through  the  uterine  wall,  the  patient  being  placed  in  the  dorsal 
position.  Examination  through  the  os  uteri,  to  determine  the  pre- 
sentation and  position,  must  be  made  in  the  interval  of  pains,  while 
the  membranes  are  lax.  The  head  is  distinguished  by  its  hardness 
and  uniform  outline.  Sometimes  the  yielding  portions  of  the  bones 
on  being  impressed  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  bend  under  the 
pressure  wdth  a  parchment-like  crackle,  which  can  be  both  felt  and 
heard.  After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  accoucheur  may 
often  arrive  at  immediate  certainty  that  the  head  is  presentino-  bV 
feeling  the  hair  on  the  scalp.  " 

The  sutures  and  fontanelles  can  generally  be  made  out  before 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  but  more  easily  after  the  liquor  amnii 
has  escaped,  and  when  the  head  is  no  longer  covered  by  the  mem- 
branes.   While  the  OS  is  still  small,  it  is  probable  that  all  which 
can  be  detected  will  be  a  single  suture,  the  sagittal,  crossing  it 
generally  m  the  riglit  oblique  diameter,  approximating  nearer  to  the 
transverse  than  the  antero-posterior.    This  will  prove  that  the  head 
les  either  in  the  first  orjhird  position,  and  if  the  direction  of  the 
back  IS  made  out  by  abdominal  examination,  it  is  easy  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  the  positicto  is.    SimUarly,  if  there's  a  suture 
unnmg  in  the  left  oblique  diameter,  the  head  must  be  i^  he 
econd  or  fourth  position.     The  fontanelles  at  this  early  stage  wul 
robably  be  about  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  os,  covered  bv 
the  ut  ,  The  anterior  is  distinguished  by  it    l^rZ  lh^ 

ts  small  ize  not  forming  any  actual  space,  and  the  three  sutures 
ineeting  in  it.    If  either  fontanelle  or  bo  li  cui  he  T  Z 

SrXlf  ^  Yn    '  r™T^  va^naft^alSi^ 

dl;:::rortULtut~       «^  the 
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When  the  os  is  more  dilated,  and  the  head  has  descended  lower 
and  become  flexed  (in  occipito-anterior  positions),  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle  is  generally  reached  easily,  while  the  anterior  is  reached  with 
more  difficulty,  by  tracing  the  sagittal  suture  (see  Fig.  53,  p.  89). 
This  change  in  the  facility  of  reaching  the  two  fontanelles  results 
from  the  internal  rotation  of  the  head,  when  that  has  progressed, 
even  though  there  should  be  no  increase  of  llexion.  In  cases  of 
somewhat  difficult  labour,  when  flexion  is  very  great,  and  the  head 
large  and  much  elongated,  the  posterior  fontanelle  may  become 
very  nearly  the  presenting  point.  The  fontanelle  may  also  be 
obscured  by  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  caput  succedaneuni. 
"Kofhiiig  is  then  readily  made  out  except  the  three  converging 
sutures.  When  the  case  is  seen  for  the  first  time  at  this  stage,  the 
diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  head  is  not  quite  so  easy,  from  the 
difficulty  of  telling  Avhich  is  the  occipital  bone.  The  anterior 
fontanelle  may  be  reached  by  passing,  if  necessary,  half  the  hand 
into  the  vagina — the  left  hand,  if  the  patient  is  lying  in  the  usual 
left  lateral  position.  In  some  cases  also  the  anterior  ear  can  be 
reached  without  much  difficulty,  especially  when  Naegele-obliquity 
^exists.  There  is,  however,  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of  determining 
the  point,  depending  upon  the  laws  of  the  moulding  of  the  head, 
according  to  which  the  occipital  always  passes  beneath  the  parietal 
bones.  If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  one  of  the  three  bones  has  a 
tendency  to  become  depressed  beneath  the  other  two,  that  bone  is 
certainly  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  direction  of  the  occiput  is  thus 
determined. 

Again,  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  as  the  head  descends  in  the 
pelvis,  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
presenting  part,  and  the  posterior  fontanelle  may  be  difficult  to 
reach.  Then,  in  a  similar  way,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  two  of 
the  bones  tend  to  be  depressed  under  the  other  two,  these  are 
determined  as  being  the  two  segments  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the 
position  of  the  head  is  thus  known. 

A  criterion  is  given  for^  distinguishing  occipito-posterior  from 
occipito-anterior  positions  even  before  the  opening  of  the  os.  This 
is  that,  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
uterine  wall  as  felt  from  the  vagina  does  not  descend  so  low  behind 
the  pubes  as  in  occipito-anterior,  because  the  forehead  does  not 
generally  lie  so  deeply  as  the  occiput  in  reference  to  the  plane  of 
the  brim.  This  criterion  is  not,  however,  always  decisive,  since,  in 
occipito-posterior  positions,  the  forehead  often  lies  lower  than  usual 
in  couii^arison  with  the  occiput. 

The  third  stage. — After  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  the 
ivoman  generally  has  a  feeling  of  iirtense  relief  and  comfort,  after 
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the  agony  and  exertion  slie  has  gone  through.    More  rarely  she 
may  feel  exhausted  or  faint,  or  a  rigor  may  occur. 

The  natural  course  of  the  third  stage  of  labour,  or  expulsion  of 
the  placenta,  is  rarely  seen,  since  it  is  usually  shortened  by  art. 
It  appears  that,  in  general,  the  placenta  is  detached,  i^artially  at 
any  rate,  almost  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  For,  in 
a  multipara,  and  where  there  is  no  obvious  laceration  of  perineum  or 
vagina,  tlie  lirst  appearance  of  blood  commonly  indicates  that  some 
separation  of  placenta  has  occurred.  Such  appearance  of  blood  may 
usually  be  noticed  very  quickly  after  the  expulsion  of, the  child. 
Moreover,  Lemser  examined  with  the  entire  hand  in  168  cases 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  He  found  that  in  7 1  per 
cent,  the  lower  edge  of  the  placenta  could  be  felt  lying  in  the  os 
uteri  directly  the  hand  was  introduced,  and  in  94  per  cent,  witliin 
nine  seconds  after  delivery  of  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
uterus  removed  by  Porro's  operation,  the  placenta  is,  in  most  cases, 
found  completely  attached.  The  vigour  of  the  contraction  and  re- 
traction of  the  uterus  must,  however,  be  impaired  by  the  incision  in 
the  anterior  wall,  as  well  as  by  the  effect  of  the  anassthetic  given  to 
full  surgical  degree.  The  Porro  uterus  cannot  therefore  be  assumed 
to  represent  the  normal  condition.  . 

Mechanism  of  detachmpM. — There  has  been  mi;ch  controversy  aa  ^(^t*>^v^ 
to  the  mechanism  both  of  the  detachment  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jc^ls-u^i* 
placenta,  and  the  matter  is  not  yet  fully  settled.  One  cause  is  almost  ■i-'^Z 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  one,  and  by  some  is  regarded 
as  bemg  the  only  one,  namely  the  shrinking  of  the  placental  site  in  / 
the  retraction  of  the  uterus.  On  this  subject  some  facts  may  be 
deduced  from  mechanical  considerations.  For,  consider  the  condition 
of  the  placenta  when  shrinking  of  the  placental  site  has  occurred  a 
little  short  of  that  necessary  to  cause  detachment.  First,  suppose  the 
form  of  the  uterus  globular ;  the  effect  of  shrinking  will  then  be 
independent  of  any  detrusion.  Any  section  through  the  uterine  wall 
and  the  placenta  will  form  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  and  detrusion  cannot 
commence  until  the  placenta  has  been  separated.  The  uterine  sur- 
face of  the  placenta  will  be  compressed  towards  the  centre  of  its 
area,  owing  to  its  attachment  to  the  shrunken  placental  site.  This 
compression  toward  tlie  centre  will  decrease  from  the  uterine  to  the 
fcetal  surface,  which  is  free.  Hence  any  small  element  of  area  on  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  at  the  centre  will  be  subject  to  no 
radial  tension.  Any  other  small  element  of  area  will  be  subject  to 
radial  tension  because  it  will  be  drawn  toward  the  centre  by  its  attach- 
ment to  the  uterine  wall,  and  drawn  outward  by  its  connection  with 
the  corresponding  areas  of  the  substance  and  foetal  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa, which  have  not  been  drawn  so  much  imvaxxl  toward  the  centre, 
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At  the  same  time  tlie  shrinking  of  tlie  placental  site  will  be  resisted 
hy  the  attached  placenta,  and  will  therefore  be  le.ss  than  that  of  a 
corresponding  area  elsewhere  in  the  uterus.  The  radial  tension  will 
increase  from  the  centre  toward  the  circumference,  because  the 
obliquity  of  lines  joining  corresponding  areas  of  uterine  and  foetal 
surfaces  will  increase,  the  foetal  surface  being  less  drawn  in  toward 
the  centre  than  the  uterine.  Moreover,  while  any  element  of  area 
away  from  the  border  is  supported  on  all  sides  by  other  elements  of 
area,  an  element  of  area  on  the  border  is  unsupported  on  the  outside. 
For  both  reasons,  separation  must  begin  at  the  circumference,  and 
spread  inward  toward  the  centre,  unless  the  placenta  is  more  firmly 
adherent  at  the  circumference  than  at  other  parts,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  so  as  a  general  rule.  This  reasoning  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  sticking  a  disc  to  an 
elastic  surface,  and  then  letting  the  surface  retract. 

The  mechanism  is  somewhat  modified  if  the  retracted  uterus  is 
not  globular,  but  tends  to  adopt  its  natural  form  of  a  flattened  pear- 
shape".     This  it  does  in  the  Porro  uterus,  and  probably  also  in 
normal  conditions,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate.    In  this  case,  if  the 
placenta  is  situated  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall,  reaching  to  the 
sides  and  summit  of  the  uterus  in  its  retracted  shape,  the  sides  may 
be  so  pressed  inward  by  the  uterine  contraction  as  to  do  away  with 
the  outward  radial  tensions  in  a  lateral  direction.    Similarly  the  top 
of  the  placenta  may  be  so  pressed  down  by  the  fundus  uteri  as  to 
do  away  with  the  upward  radial  tensions  in  its  upper  half.    But  if 
so,  the  placenta  having  been  already  compressed  as  much  as  it  can 
be,  the  same  force  will  be  transmitted  to  the  lower  half,  and  will 
there  increase  all  the  downward  radial  tensions,  so  that  separation 
will  commence  at  the  lower  border,  from  the  eflect  of  detrusion  in 
addition  to  retraction.    There  can  be  nothing  in  the  contraction  of 
the  uterus  in  any  case  to  diminish  the  downward  radial  tensions.  It 
on  the  other  hand  detrusion  acts,  when  the  placenta  has  not  been 
compressed  to  the  maximum  degree  or  nearly  so,  the  downward 
Ijressure  may  separate  the  top  of  the  placenta  first,  the  placentii  not 
beina  able  to  transmit  the  force  like  a  rigid  body  to  its  lower  margin. 
It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  shrinking  of  the  placental  site 
and  detrusion  are  the  main  forces  concerned  in  the  defcvchment  ot 
the  placenta,  and  that  in  most  cases  separation  commences  at  the 
lower  margin.    This  is  rather  confirmed  by  the  condition  of  a  uterus 
which  I  removed  by  Porro's  operation.*    The  placenta  is  there 
separated  at  the  lower  edge  only,  but  elsewhere  adherent  Any 
morbid  adhesion  at  any  part  of  placenta  would  of  course  modify  the 
commencement  of  separation. 

*  See  Obstet.  Trans.  Vol.  XXIX,,  for  full  description. 
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When  seijaration  has  once  commenced,  some  blood  is  poured  out, 
in  the  interval  of  pains,  between  the  separated  surfaces,  and  must 
tend  to  aid  the  further  separation,  if  the  membranes  are  still  suffi- 
ciently attached  to  i^revent  its  flowing  awaj'  at  the  sides.  Some  have 
considered  tlie  formation  of  this  retro-placental  hsematoma  to  be  the 
main  cause  of  separation.  Matthews  Duncan,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  that  it  had  no  place  in  the  normal  mechanism.  Probably 
it  comes  into  play  in  many  or  most  cases,  but  as  a  subordinate 
cause.  Some  have  attached  importance  to  the  diminution  of  intra- 
uterine pressure  after  delivery.  The  firmly  adherent  placenta  of  the 
Porro  uterus  appears  to  disprove  this  as  a  cause. 

Mechanism  of  expulsion. — It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
placenta  came  down  like  an  inverted  umbrella,  with  its  foetal  surface 
near  the  insertion  of  the  funis  foremost,  as  shown  in  Fig.  97,  p.  200. 
This  necessarily  implies  that  the  placenta  and  upper  part  of  bag  of 
membranes  are  first  inverted  by  a  considerable  eff'usion  of  blood 
behind  them,  and  that  the  uterus  afterwards  contracts  on  this  effusion 
of  blood,  and  drives  out  the  placenta  by  its  means  (see  Fig.  97). 
According  to  Matthews  Duncan,  however,  the  normal  process  is  that 
the  placenta  is  folded  or  rolled  together  by  tlie  contracting  uterus  on 
an  axis  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus,  and  that  it 
presents  at  the  os  uteri  by  a  point  on  its  fostal  surface  very  near  its 
lower  margin,  tlie  lower  margin  having  been  somewhat  inverted  by 
the  traction  of  the  membranes  which  the  placenta  has  to  drag  after  it. 
As  it  passes  through  the  vagina,  the  placenta  usually  becomes  further 
ijiverted  by  the  traction  of  the  membranes,  which  have  still  partially 
to  be  peeled  off  the  uterine  wall,  and  drawn  out  of  the  uterine  cavity. 
When,  however,  the  uterus  acts  well,  and  the  vagina  is  contractile, 
the  placenta  may  present  even  at  the  vulva  by  a  point  on  or  near  its 
edge,  and  come  out  rolled  on  a  longitudinal  axis,  with  its  uterine 
surface  outermost.  In  this  mode  of  expulsion,  effusion  of  blood 
behind  placenta  and  membranes  is  not  necessary  to  the  mechanism 
and  Matthews  Duncan  regarded  the  ideally  perfect  expulsion  as 
almost  unaccompanied  by  blood. 

More  recejitly,  other  authorities  have  advocated  the  correctness  of 
the  old  view.  The  point  is  of  practical  importance,  because  the 
modern  principle  that  tractiou-shmild  never  be  made  upon  the  cord 
IS  mainly  based  upon  the  idea  tliat  such  traction  interferes  witli  the 
normal  mechanism  of  delivery.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  traction 
IS  made,  tlie  placenta  is  drawn  down  in  the  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  97. 

Champneys,*  in  70  cases,  marked  the  spot  on  the  placenta  which 
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first  presented  at  tlie  os  nteri.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  (all 
l)ut  10)  this  spot  was  on  the  fcctal  surface  within  two  inches  from 
the  lower  edge.  In  16  cases  it  was  on  the  loM'er  edge,  or  amnion 
below  the  lowev  edge  ;  in  23  cases  it  was  on  the  placenta  within  one 
inch  of  the  lower  edge.  In  two  cases  only  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta  presented.  It  was  found  also  that  the  presenting  part 
varied  with  the  position  of  the  placenta.  The  higher  the  placenta, 
the  higher  the  presenting  point,  and  vice  versa. 

These  results  indicate  a  partial  and  progressive  inversion  of  the 
placenta  and  membranes,  and  a  mode  of  delivery  intermediate 


Kg.  96. — Deliveiy  of  placenta  accord- 
ing to  Matthews  Dxincan. 


Fig.  97.- 


-Deliveiy  of  placenta  according 
to  Schultze. 


between  that  described  by  Schultze  and  that  described  by  Matthews 
Duncan.  In  Champneys'  cases,  however,  the  woman  lay  on  her 
side,  and  no  stimulation  was  used  to  the  uterus  during  the  third 
stao-e  of  labour.  It  is  probable  that  the  mechanism  is  not  ideally 
perfect  nnder  these  circumstances.  So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from 
the  customs  which  exist  among  savage  tribes,  the  primary  position 
for  labour  is  not  that  of  lying,  but  rather  squatting  as  for  defecation. 
The  delivery  of  the  placenta  is  assisted  by  pressure  by  the  woman's 
own  hands,  or  by  the  aid  of  her  friends,  and  she  maj'  even  stand  up 
to  squeeze  the  abdomen  in  the  third  stage  of  labour.  At  any  rate, 
the  frequency  with  which  the  intervention  of  the  accoucheur  is  called 
for  in  the  third  stage  shows  that,  under  our  present  civilised  con- 
ditions, its  mechanism  is  often  not  entirel}'  natural. 

My  own  observations,  in  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  stimulated 
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in  tlie  usual  way  by  the  hand  after  delivery  of  the  child,  lead  me  to 
support  Matthews  Duncan's  view  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  main 
folding  of  the  placenta,  when  it  passes  the  os  uteri,  is_  generally  on 
a  longitudinal  axis,  though  the  presenting  point  is  often  further  from 
"file  edge  than  is  represented  in  Fig.  96.  It  is  easily  shown  by 
experiments  that  the  placenta  will  i^ass  through  a  much  smaller  ring 
when  thus  folded  than  when  the  insertion  of  the  funis  comes  first. 

It  is  obvious  that,  the  more  the  expulsion  is  effected  by  effusion 
of  blood,  the  more  nearly  the  mechanism  approximates  to  Schultze's 
view ;  the  more  it  is  due  to  uterine  contraction,  the  more  nearly  it 
approximates  to  Matthews  Duncan's  view.  It  will  generally  be 
agreed  that  the  latter  is  j^referable.  Xll.e  conclusion  is  that  the 
usual  mode  of  expulsion  is  intermediate,  to  a  variable  extent,  between 
theTwo "  niechan isiiis" ;  but  approacTies  rathef~ta  that  described  by 
Matthews  Duncan,  and  the  more  nearly  so,  the  more  judicious  is  the 
management  of  the  third  stage,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  uterine 
action. 

Se2Mration  and  expulsion  of  membranes. — It  has  already  been  ex- 
plained (see  p.  153)  that  the  membranes  are  separated  from  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus  by  its  dilatation  to  form  a  canal  for  the  f CEtus, 
and  that  this  separation  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  bulging 
bag  of  membranes.  By  the  retraction  of  the  uterus,  after  delivery, 
the  chorion  is  partially  but  not  entirely  detached,  the  line  of  sepa- 
rationpassing  through  the  ampullary  layer  of  the  decidua  (see  p.  57), 
so  that  the  superficial  layer  of  the  decidua  comes  away  with  the 
chorion.  The  chorion  is  thrown  into  fine  wrinkles,  being  detached 
along  the  ridges  of  the  wrinkles,  but  remaining  attached  along  the 
furrows.  When  the  placenta  is  detached,  the  blood  which  escapes 
thereupon  tends  to  detach  also  the  membranes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  placenta.  It  does  not,  however,  separate  the  whole  bag  of 
naembranes,  partly  because  its  quantity  is  insufficient,  partly  because 
it  begins  to  escape  externally  as  soon  as  it  has  cleared  a  way  for 
itself  to  the  os  uteri.  Then,  when  the  placenta  is  expelled  by  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  it  drags  after  it  the  membranes,  completing 
their  separation  from  above  downwards,  and  usually  inverting  the 
bag  of  membranes.  When  there  is  sufiicient  effusion  of  blood 
behind  the  placenta  to  invert  it,  as  in  Fig.  97,  this  blood,  driven 
down  by  the  uterus,  aids  in  the  inversion,  detachment,  and  expulsion 
of  the  bag  of  membranes.  By  the  time  the  placenta  and  membranes 
escape  from  the  vulva  the  membranes  are  inverted,  the  fcctal  surface 
of  the  ainnion  being  external,  and  the.  pl^icenta  is  often  inverted 
also.  If  delivery  of  the  placenta  is  aided  by  gentle  traction  on  the 
edge  which  presents  in  the  vagina,  it  generally  comes  down  with  the 
uterine  surface  outermost, 
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The  large  arteries  and  veins  passing  to  tlie  placenta  are  of  course 
torn  across  as  soon  as  detachment  occurs,  and  some  bleeding  takes 
l)lace  from  their  open  months.  This  is  the  source  of  the  retro- 
placental  haiuiatoma,  when  such  is  produced.  But,  unless  there  is 
uterine  inertia,  the  open  mouths  are  quickly  closed  by  further 
retraction  of  the  placental  site,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle 
coat  of  the  uterus  interlacing  irregularly  around  the  vessels.  After 
a  time,  the  exact  duration  of  which  is  unknown,  permanent  closure 
is  secured  by  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  vessels  beyond  the 
constricted  part,  just  as  thrombi  are  formed  in  any  other  vessels  the 
current  through  which  is  arrested  by  pressure  or  ligature.  Champneys 
estimates  the  amount  of  blood  escaping  as  six  ounces  before  the^ 
delivery  of  the  placenta,  and  six  ounces  enclosed  in  the  placenta  and/ 
membranes.  As  in  his  observations  the  uterus  was  unstimulated 
during  the  third  stage  of  labour,  the  woman  lying  on  her  left  side, 
the  average  quantity,  when  the  uterus  contracts  well,  is  probably 
less. 

Occasionally  the  placenta  is  expelled  into  the  vagina,  or  even 
externally,   by  the  same  pain  which  expels  the  foetus.  More 
frequently  there  is  a  rest  for  a  variable  time — perhaps  for  from 
twenty  minutes  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  in  the  absence  of 
external  stimulus.      During"  this  time  the  uterus  may  be  felt 
Tnoderalely  hard,  and  still  reaching  up  to  some  height  in  the 
abdomen,  generally  about  up  to  the  umbilicus.    At  this  period,  as 
well  as  at  other  times,  rhythmic  contractions,  though  not  very 
marked,  take  place  in  addition  to  the  tonic  contraction,  and  therefore 
the  uterus  varies  in  hardness.    After  a  time  the  contractions  again 
become  stronger,  and  are  felt  as  pains,  although  slight  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  expulsive  stage.    With  tliese  pains  a  little  blood 
may  be  expelled,   and  hence  they  have  been   called  "dolores^ 
cruenti."    They  have  the  effect  of  gradually  completing  the  detach-* 
meirt  of  the  placenta,  if  that  is  not  completed  just  after  the  liirth  of 
the  child,  or  by  subsequent  effusion  of  blood  behind  the  placenta, 
and  at  length  of  expeUing  it  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  in  the 
manner  already  described,  so  that  it  lies  partly  in  the  flaccid  relaxed 
cervix  and  partly  in  the  vagina.     Its  expulsion  externally,  in  the  j 
"Sbsence  of  assistance,  is  effected  by  the  expiratory  muscles,  aided  by  | 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  vagina  and  cervix. 

After  delivery  of  the  placenta,  the  uterus  may  be  felt  in  the 
hypogastrium  as  a  comparatively  small  firm  ball,  varying,  however, 
considerably  in  size  in  different  women.  The  average  level  of  the 
fundus  may  be  taken  as  about  five  inches  above  the  pubes,  and 
more  than  half-way  from  pubes  toward  umbHicus  ;  but,  wlien  the 
uterus  is  large  or  rests  unusually  high  above  the  pelvis,  it  may 
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reach  even  up  to  the  uinbilicua.  Rhythmic  contractions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tonic  contraction,  continue  to  take  place  in  it,  although 
not  necessarily  felt  by  the  woman  as  pains.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, it  varies  in  hardness,  and  this^  variation  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating  a  risk  of  hasmorrhage,  unless  either  the 
relaxation  is  too  great  in  the  intervals,  or  gushes  of  blood  take  place 
with  the  contractions,  or  between  them. 

Duration  of  labour. — Very  wide  differences  are  found  between 
the  duration  of  labour  in  different  women,  depending  partly  upon 
the  vigour  of  the  expulsive  forces,  partly  upon  the  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  fcetus  and  the  canal  of  the  bony  pelvis  and  the  soft 
parts,  as  well  as  upon  the  dilatability  of  these  latter.  The  first 
stage  generally  occupies  at  least  (three  or  four  times"^as  long\as  the 
second,  and  in  niultiparte  the  second  stage^may  be  completed  by  a 
very  few  pains.  In  primiparse  the  length  both  of  the  first  ancl  of 
the  second  stage  is  very  much  greater :  that  of  the  first  from  the 
greater  rigidity  of  the  cervix ;  that  of  the  expulsive  stage,  from  the 
resistance  offered  first  by  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  formed  by  the 
ring  of  hymen  so  far  as  it  still  exists,  which  must  inevitably  be 
more  or  less  lacerated ;  and  secondly,  by  the  perineum,  which  lias 
never  before  undergone  dilatation. 

The  average  duration  of  labour,  reckoning  from  the  first  manifest 
pains,  may  be  taken  as  being  about  fifteen  hours  in  primiparse,  and 
seven  or  eight  hours  in  niultiparse.  In  primiparse  beyond  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years,  the  duration  of  labour  is  greater,  and,  on  an 
average,  exceeds  twenty-four  hours. 

A  greater  number  of  labours  take  place  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day ;  the  hours  during  which  most  commence  being 
those  from  9  to  12  p.m.,  and  those  during  which  most  are  termi- 
nated those  from  midnight  to  3  a.m. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  NOKMAL  LABOUR. 

It  is  a  well-known  rvQe  that  the  accoucheur  should  always  attend 
promptly  to  the  first  summons  from  a  lying-in  woman.  It  may  be 
that  she  has  deferred  sending  till  the  last  moment,  or  labour  may 
be  extremely  rapid.  In  such  a  case,  if  from  any  delay  of  the 
attendant  the  child  is  born  before  his  arrival,  the  mother's  life  may 
be  lost  from  post-partnm  hsemorrhage,  or  the  child's  in  a  case  of 
pelvic  presentation.  Again  the  favourable  moment  for  interference 
in  a  case  of  abnormal  presentation  may  be  lost.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  the  patient  has  sent  imnecessarily  early,  the  attendant,  after 
ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  the  probable  duration  of 
the  labour,  may  confidently  leave  her  for  a  time. 

Ileq.uisites  to  be  taken  by  the  accouch.eur. — The  atten- 
dant should  be  provided  with  a  stethoscope,  a  catheter  (either  a 
silver  female  catheter  or  a  No.  10  or  No.  12  gum-elastic  male 
catheter),  bottles  containing  chloroform,  sulphuric  ether,  solution  of 
chloral,  tincture  of  opium  or  Battley's  liquor  opii  sedativus,  liquid 
extract  of  ergot,  or  liquor  secalis  ammoniatus,  or  some  liquid 
preparation  of  ergotin,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  a  Higginson's  syringe, 
which  may  with  advantage  be  provided  with  a  long  vulcanite  tube 
for  intra-uterine  injection,  a  hypodermic  syringe,  a  chloroform 
inhaler,  and  either  a  small  elastic  catheter  (No.  6),  suitable  for 
passing  into  the  infant's  larynx,  or  a  tube  specially  made  for  that 
purpose.  These  may  be  carried  in  a  simple  leather  bag  with  pockets 
at  the  sides  for  the  bottles.  There  should  also  be  in  the  bag  suitable 
needles  and  sutures  (silk-worm  gut  or  silver  wire)  for  stitching  the 
perineum,  and  either  iodoform  gauze  for  plugging  the  uterus,  or 
some  preparation  of  perchloride  of  iron,  either  the  liquor  ferri 
perchloridi  fortior,  or  the  solid  salt.  The  latter  is  somewhat 
less  likely  to  rust  the  iron  instruments  in  the  bag ;  but  even  for 
this  it  is  well  to  have  a  bottle  with  a  cap  over  the  stopper.  A 
pair  of  forceps  may  also  be  carried  in  the  bag,  especially  if  the 
accoucheur  is  going  far  from  home.  These  or  any  other  obstetric 
instruments  are'  most  conveniently  carried  wrapped  separately  in 
chamois  leather,  which  may  be  secured  by  iudiarubber  rings.  There 
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should  be  provided  in  the  room  hot  and  cold  water,  thread  for 
tjang  the  funis,  an  abdominal  binder,  and  a  suiDj^ly  of  diapers. 

Certain  antiseptics  must  either  be  carried  in  the  obstetric  bag,  or 
provided  beforehand  at  the  house.  These  are  perchloride  or  iodide 
of  mercury  for  disinfection  of  hands  and  non-metallic  instruments, 
and  either  carbolic  acid,  lysol,  or  permanganate  of  potash  for 
metallic  instruments ;  of  these  two,  the  two  former  are  the  more 
effective.  Perchloride  of  mercury  may  be  carried  either  in 
tabloids  or  in  solution.  If  tabloids  are  used  they  should  be 
tested  with  the  water  of  the  district  in  dilute  solution,  to  make 
sure  that  no  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  hardness  of  the  water. 
They  should  contain  no  powdery  colouring  matter,  which  would 
mask  the  slight  milkiness  caused  by  precipitation.    I  prefer  to 

carry  a  concentrated  solution  according  to  the  following  formula  :  

E.  Hydrarg.  Perchlor.  gr.  xx..  Acid  :  Hydrochlor.  dil.  5ss.,  Glycerini 
5i.,  Aq.  ad  §i.    The  acid  increases  the  efEcacy  of  the  mercury  in 
the  presence  of  albuminous  matter.    A  concentrated  solution  of 
mercuric  iodide  may  be  made  according  to  the  following  formula  : 
— R.  Hydrarg.  lodid.  Ruhr.  gr.  xx..  Potass.  lodid.  gr.  xv.,  Aq.  ^i. 
Pure  carbolic  acid  may  be  carried,  liquefied  by  10  per  cent,  of 
water  ;  permanganate  of  potash  may  be  carried  in  crystals. 
■    Antiseptic   precautions. — The  reports   of   the  Registrar- 
General  show  that  the  mortality  due  to  puerperal  septicajmial 
throughout  Great  Britain  considerably  exceeds  that  due  to  all  ^ 
the  difficulties  and  accidents  of  laboiir.    Hence  the  most  important 
thing  of  all,  in  the  conduct  of  normal  labour,  is  to  take  precautions 
against  the  occurrence  of  septicffimia.  Of  late  years,  by  the  improve-" 
ment  of  antiseptic  measures,  and  especially  by  the  use  of  per- 
chloride of  mercury  as  an  antiseptic,  lying-in  hospitals  have  been 
converted  from  the  most  dangerous  places  of  all  for  delivery  into 
the  safest.    There  is  therefore  strong  reason  for  believing  that  a 
universal  adoption  of  stringent  antiseptic  precautions  would  con- 
siderably diminish  the  present  mortality  from  puerperal  septicasmia. 

I  may  so  far  here  anticipate  the  subject  of  puerperal  fever  as  to 
state  the  following  facts.  It  is  excessively  difficult  absolutely  to 
sterilise  the  vagina  by  any  antiseptic  treatment,  but  the  microbes 
or  germs  ordinarily  present  in  it  do  no  harm  unless  substances 
capable  of  decomposition,  such  as  placenta,  are  retained  On  the 
other  hand,  if  virulent  microbes  are  introduced,  such  as  mav  be 
carried  especially  from  puerperal  or  any  other  form  of  septica,mia, 
or  from  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  they  may  cause  fatal  siptica3mil 

iTJf  Jt''  r™'^  '''''''  ""P°^tant  element  of  { 

antisepsis  therefore  consists  in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
virulent  germs  into  the  genital  canal,  and  this  can  bT  done  Sout  ! 
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the  risk  of  injurious  effects  whicli  may  attend  the  injection  of 
poisonous  antiseptics. 

T-he  nse  of  antiseptics  does  not  supersede  but  supplements  ordinary 
cleanliness.  Both  accoucheur  and  nurse  should  keep  nails  cut  short 
and  wash  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  and  a  nail-brush  before 
ouching  the  genitals.  The  lunds  should  then  be  disinfected  by 
thorough  immersion  in  a  solution  of  ])erchloride  of  mercury  1  in 
1,000.  A  basin  of  the  same  solution  should  be  kept  by  the  bedside, 
that  the  hand  may  again  be  dipped  in  from  time  to  time.  The 
nurse  must  use  the  same  precautions  before  each  washing  of  the 
geiiitals  after  labour ;  and  the  same  solution  must  also  be  used  to 
disinfect  a  catheter,  if  one  is  required.  If  a  solution  of  1  in  1,000 
is  found  to  roughen  the  hands  too  much,  one  of  1  in  2,000  may  be 
used.  Forceps  and  other  steel  instruments,  after  thorough  cleansing, 
are  best  disinfected  by  a  solution  of  lysol  1  in  50  or  of  carbolic 
acid  of  a  strength  of  at  least  1  in  40.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
soap  is  incompatible  with  most  antiseptics,  except  carbolic  acid,  and 
,  destroys  their  efficacy  ;  also  that  a  very  smairquantity  of  carbolicacid 
Tprecipitates  the  su  bimiate  solution.  -Lysoi,  being  aikaime,  has  in  itself 
aTconsiderable  cleansing  as  well  as  antiseptic  power,  and  may  be  used, 
with  advantage,  for  the  hands,  before  their  immersion  in  mercurial 
solution.  Iodide  of  mercury  may  be  used  instead  of  the  perchloride, 
and  is  even  more  efficacious,  though  somewhat  more  expensive! 

Opinions  differ  about  the  use  of  antiseptic  douches  before  or 
immediately  after  labour.  In  private  practice  they  are  at  any  rate 
of  less  essential  importance  than  the  preventing  the  conveyance  by 
accoucheur  or  nurse  of  virulent  germs.  The  external  genitals 
should  be  washed  by  the  nurse  with  soap  and  water  at  the  outset  of 
labour.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  at  an  early  stagfe  of 
labour,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  douche  the  vagina  once,  by  means 
of  an  irrigator,  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury  1 
in  2,000.''  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  labour  this  proceeding  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  washes  away  the  abundant  lubricating  secretion 
which  is  then  naturally  poured  out.  If  the  mercurial  douche  has  not 
been  used  before  delivery,  a  single  douche  may  be  given  immediately 
after  delivery  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury,  1  in  4,000,  at  a 
temperature  of  105°  — 1 10°  F. ;  or  the  solution  may  be  used  first  of 
a  strength  of  1  in  2,000,  and  then  washed  away  with  the  weaker 
mercurial  solution.  The  occasional  appearance  of  poisonous 
symptoms  after  the  use  of  mercury  has  generally  followed  the 
repeated  use  of  the  solution  rather  than  a  single  douche.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  inmiediately  after  delivery  is  the  time 
when  there  is  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  absorbent  surface.  If, 
therefore  a  mercurial  douche  is  used  at  that  time,  special  care  must 
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be  taken  to  ensure  that  it  flows  freely  away,  and  that  no  excess  of 
it  remains  in  the  vagina  or  cervix. 

Another  antiseptic  precaution  is  to  thoroughly  clear  out  ' the 
rectum  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  so  avoid  the  extrusion 
of  fa3ces  by  the  pressure  of  the  advancing  head.  This  is  best 
carried  out  by  the  administration  of  a  copious  enema  when  jDains 
commence.  But  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipation,  a  daily 
action  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured  by  an  aperient  at  the  time 
when  labour  is  exi^ected. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  sewer-gas  can  actually  originate 
puerperal  septictEmia.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  a  predisposing  cause, 
by  depressing  the  health  of  the  patient.  Care  should  therefore  be 
taken  beforehand  that  the  drains  of  tie  house  are  in  good  order, 
and  that  there  is  no  concealed  water-closet  in  bedroom  or  dressing- 
room,  nor  any  untrapped  waste-pipe  in  or  near  the  rooms. 

Tlie  antiseptic  precautions  required  during  the  puerperal  period 
will  be  considered  later,  and  the  special  precautions  necessary  in 
lying-in  hospitals  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  puerperal 
septiccEmia. 

Preliminary  preparations. — The  room  should  be  as  airy  as 
possible  and  also  quiet.  The  bed  should  be  firm,  and  a  feather  bed 
is  especially  to  be  avoided.  The  bedding  should  be  protected  by  a 
waterproof  sheet,  and  a  draw-sheet,  folded  in  several  thicknesses, 
should  be  placed  under  the  hips,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  removed 
when  soiled.  Special  lying-in  sheets  are  made,  stufled  with  subli- 
mate wood-wool.  These  have  the  advantage  over  the  simple  draw- 
sheet,  since  they  are  capable  of  absorlung  a  considerable  quantity  o 
liquor  amnii  or  other  discharge.  With  the  lower  classes  it  is  usual 
to  wear  till  the  labour  is  completed  an  old  suit  of  the  ordinary  dress 
including  stays,  which  often  prove  inconvenient.  It  is  preferable 
for  the  patient  to  be  in  her  night-dress,  over  which  slie  may  wear  a 
dressing-gown  in  the  earlier  stages  of  labour.  It  is  a  good  plan  for 
her  also  to  wear  underneath  the  night-dress  a  special  petticoat 
fastened  loosely  round  the  waist.  The  night-dress  can  then  be 
tucked  up  and  kept  clean  during  delivery,  and,  when  the  labour  is 
over  the  soiled  petticoat  can  be  easily  slipped  off,  and  the  neces^itv 
for  changing  the  night-dress  avoided.  With  the  poorer  classes  the 
attendant  should  insist  that  no  more  persons  than  ne.ce.ssarv  are  in 
the  room,  since,  especially  among  the  Irish,  the  neighbours  are  fond 
of  gathering  m  the  lymg-in  room. 

Position  of  the  patient.-In  tliis  country  it  is  usual  for  the 
woman  to  lie  on  her  left  side,  with  tlie  hips  bromdit  near  th  od 
of  the  bed,  during  the  latter  stage  of  labour  or  for  ,rw 
On  the  Continent  and  in  AmerL  the  Z^Jr^:::.:^^:^ 
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one.  Each  position  has  its  own  advantages,  but  on  the  whole  those 
of  the  lateral  position  predominate.  In  point  of  delicacy  it  has  the 
superiority  ;  it  allows  forceps  or  other  instruments  to  he  used  with 
less  exposure  and  less  disturbance  to  the  patient  ;  and  it  tends  to 
correct  the  common  right  obliquity  of  the  uterus.  Moreover,  during 
the  passage  of  the  head  over  tlie  perineum,  the  pressure-  on  the 
perineum  is  not  increased  by  the  weiglit  of  the  child,  as  it  is  in  the 
dorsal  position,  and  hence  the  risk  of  laceration  is  somewhat  less  in 
the  lateral  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dorsal  position  tends 
somewhat  to  accelerate  labour  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage 
of  the  head  througb  the  pelvis.  Not  only  does  the  weight  of  the 
child  give  direct  assistance  to  the  expulsive  force,  but,  by  pressing 
the  presenting  part  more  firmly  upon  the  os  uteri  or  vagina,  it 
stimulates  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  a  reflex  manner.  This 
is  especially  useful  in  cases  of  uterine  inertia. 

Examination  of  the  patient. — The  first  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  presentation  and  the  maternal  passages  are  normal. 
The  entrance  of  the  accoucheur,  however,  is  apt  to  piit  a  stop  to  the 
pains  for  a  time,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  careful  to  avoid  start- 
ling the  nerves  of  the  patient.  It  is  well  to  sit  down  quietly  for  a 
while,  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  time  when  the  pains  commence, 
their  frequency,  character,  and  situation,  whether  any  "  show  "  has 
been  seen,  whether  the  waters  have  broken,  whether  the  bowels 
have  acted  freely,  and  also  to  feel  the  patient's  pulse.  He  should  also 
inquire  (if  he  has  not  previously  ascertained)  about  the  character  of 
former  labours,  the  state  of  health  during  pregnancy,  and  whether 
the  patient  has  reached  the  full  term.  He  should  see  that  bis 
hands  are  warm  before  making  any  examination.  For  this  pui^pose 
the  antiseptic  solution  for  disinfecting  hands  should  be  used  hot. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  an  abdominal  examination  in  order  to 
ascertain  by  palpation  whether  the  uterus  and  foetus  are  naturally 
placed,  and  also  to  make  sure,  either  by  feeling  movements  or 
hearing  the  foetal  heart,  that  the  foetus  is  alive.  Abdominal 
examination  is  more  troublesome  than  vaginal  when  the  ordinary 
dress  is  worn,  but  the  student  should  be  careful  to  use  all  oppor- 
tunities both  of  practising  auscultation  of  the  fcetal  heart  and 
acquiring  skill  in  making  out  the  parts  of  the  fffitus  and  its 
position  by  abdominal  palpation.  He  should  not  scruple,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  stays  removed  if  they  are  worn. 

It  is  usual  and  preferable  to  connnence  the  examination  during 
a  pain,  and  hence  arises  the  common  phrase  of  "  taking  a  pain." 
Her  attention  being  distracted  by  the  pain,  the  patient  does  not 
notice  so  much  the  inconvenience  of  the  introduction  of  the  examm- 
in"  finger.    The  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  anointed  with 
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an  antiseptic  lubricant,  sncli  as  lanocreolin,  or  glycerine  containing 
percljloride  of  mercury  1  in  1,000,  is  generally  used  for  examina- 
tion in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  98.  Tiie  inexperienced  student 
may  pass  tlie  hand  up  the  back  of  the  thighs  to  the  buttocks,  and 
then  find  the  perineum  and  fourchette  as  a  guide  to  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina. 

The  condition  of  the  vagina  may  first  be  noted,  especially  as  to 
its  freedom  from  any  obstruction  or  contraction,  the  relaxation  of 
tlie  mucous  membrane,  and  the  amount  of  lubricating  secretion 


Fig.  98.— E-xamination  in  the  stage  of  dilatation, 
present     An  abundant  secretion  of  slimy  mucus  is  generally  a  safe 

dilatat  on  of  the  os  will  progress  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    For  the 

expl  vTn  "'"''""1/'^  g---lly--ciated  with  good 

expulsive  pains,  :s  usually  attended  also  by  a  copious  secretion 
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for  tlie  bag  of  membranes.    If  the  os  is  still  small,  it  may  lie  so  far 
back  ill  the  hollow  sacrum  as  to  l)e  difficult  to  reach.    In  such  a 
case  the  accoucheur  should  see  that  the  bladder  is  empty,  since  a 
full  bladder  displaces  the  cervix  much  further  back,  and  should  . 
place  the  patient  on  her  back,  introducing  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  into  the  vagina,  and  })ressing  the  fundus  downward  and  back- 
ward with  the  left  hand  placed  on  the  abdomen.    Another  plan, 
but  not  such  a  good  one,  is  to  place  the  patient  transversely  on  the 
bed,  still  lying  on  her  left  side,  and  introduce  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  into  the  vagina,  the  flexor  surfaces  directed  toward  the 
anterior  pelvic  wall.    Examination  while  the  pain  still  continues  will 
best  reveal  the  condition  of  the  os,  and  the  efl'ect  of  the  pain  upon 
the  OS,  the  bag  of  membranes,  and  the  presenting  part.    A  thin  hard 
maro-in  to  the  os  generally  denotes  that  dilatation  will  be  slow  ;  if 
the  edge  is  soft  and  thick,  it  is  likely  to  yield  much  more  quickly. 

To  make  out  the  presenting  part,  if  the  membranes  are  still 
intact,  it  ris  necessary  to  continue  the  examination  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  pains.  No  attempt  to  explore  it  should  be  made 
while  the  bag  of  membranes  is  tense,  lest  the  membranes  should  be 
ruptured  prematurely.  If  the  os  is  still  small  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  accoucheur  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  head  is  presenting, 
without  making  out  its  exact  position  by  feeling  the  fontanelles. 
To  do  this,  however,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  feel  the  presenting  part 
through  the  uterine  wall,  but  the  finger  must  be  passed  in  through 
the  os°to  touch  it.  If,  on  passing  the  external  os,  the  finger  finds 
a  cervical  canal  still  existing,  so  tliat  the  bag  of  membranes  or  pre- 
senting part  does  not  rest  upon  the  external  os,  but  only  upon  the 
internal  os,  or  upper  orifice  of  the  canal,  it  is  generally  a  sign  that 
the  labour  will  not  soon  be  over.  For  the  internal  os  and  cervical 
canal  have  to  be  dilated  before  dilatation  of  the  external  os  begins 
and  this  process  is  indeed  often  completed  during  the  few  day 
before  active  labour,  while  there  are  still  no  well-marked  pains. 

If  a  bat^  of  membranes  only  is  felt,  and  no  presenting  part  ca 
be  reachecl,  special  care  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  i 
any  abnormal  presentation,  especially  a  shoulder  presentation  _  o 
transverse  position  of  the  child.  In  this  investigation,  examination 
of  the  abdomen  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  In  some  cases 
the  failure  to  feel  any  presenting  part  may  arise  simply  from  the 
liquor  amnii  being  very  abundant,  and  the  head  resting  far  forwar 
above  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  such  a  case  the  head  may  be  reache 
bv  iDressing  the  finger  far  forward  within  the  os,  while  the  patient 
lies  on  her  back,  and  the  external  hand  presses  the  head  down  from 
above.  If  one  or  two  fingers  faH  to  reach  any  presenting  part,  the 
dHatation  of  the  os  having  made  some  progress,  the  half  hand  or 
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■whole  hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  for  the  purpose  an 
antesthetic  being  given,  if  necessary. 

If  the  presenting  part  has  not  descended  into  the  pelvis  when 
tlie  first  examination  is  made,  and  particularly  if  no  guidance  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  history  of  previous  labours,  the  size  of  the  pelvis 
should  be  explored  by  the  finger.  More  especially,  the  accoucheur 
should  test  whether  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  can  be  reached  too 
easily,  and,  if  it  can,  he  should  measure  the  diagonal  conjugate 
diameter  (see  Chapter  XXIX.).  He  should  also  judge  whether 
there  is  less  space  than  usual  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
and  note  also  the  size  of  the  cavity  and  outlet.  Next,  it  is  well 
to  examine  whether  any  fseces  can  be  felt  in  the  rectum  ;  and  if 
any  are  found,  to  have  an  enema  administered,  if  labour  is  not  too 
far  advanced,  or  too  rapidly  advancing.  A  collection  of  faeces  in  the 
rectum  may  materially  delay  the  progress  of  labour  before  it  is  ex- 
peUed  before  the  advancing  head.  Even  a  small  quantity  of  feeces 
mterferes  with  perfect  antisepsis. 

As  to  the  probable  duration  of  labour,  the  medical  attendant 
may  form  an  opinion  for  his  own  guidance  from  the  size  and 
dilatabihty  of  the  os,  the  amount  of  mucus  present,  and  the  size 
of  the  pelvis.    He  should  avoid  risking  his  credit  by  makinc.  auv 
positive  prophecy  as  to  time  to  the  patient  or  her  friends  but 
should  content  himself  with  assuring  her  that  all  is  goin-  'well 
and  that  the  duration  of  labour  will  depend  upon  the  pains  As 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain  continuously  in 
attendance,  he  will  judge  partly  by  the  state  of  the  os,  partly  bv 
the  vigour  and  frequency  of  the  pains,  taking  also  into  account 
whether  the  patient  is  primipara  or  multipara.    In  any  case  of 
loubt  he  should  wait  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  to  watch 
the  rate  of  progress.    Sometimes  a  patient  may  send  for  her  atten 
dant  when  suffering  only  from  false  pains,  that  is  to  say,  irreX 
and  painful  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which  do  not  dilate  thf  os 
False  pains  genera Uy  recur  at  very  irregular  intervals,  not  with 
the  more  or  less  rhythmic  regularity  of  true  pains.    But  we Ta 
positively  distinguish  them  only  by  making  a  va-inal  exZh^  JnT 
and  finding  that  they  do  not  produce  dilatation  of  the  o^  c^^^^^^ 
protrusion  of  the  bag  of  membranes.    False  pains  commoiSy  diend 
on  some  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  Ld  are  beTtrited  W 
a  nidd  aperient  combined  with  a  sedative,  kich  as  hyoscyfmtis 

Management  of  the  first  stage.— During  the  Zf  T  .i 
patient  should  not  be  kept  too  much     one  po  Z  if  f  i ' 

better  that  she  should  be  up,  occasionally  S  ng  about  ald  '^ 
sionally  resting  in  a  chair.  If  the  first  stage  is  tlw  ^1°'''; 
portion  is  especially  to  be  avoided,  became,  iV  ttt  ^oSf  t? 
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weight  of  tlie  ovum  is  taken  off  from  the  os  and  cervix,  and  the 
reflex  stinmhis  is  thereby  dimini.Hhed.  If  she  lies  down,  the 
patient  should  rather  lie  on  her  back.  At  this  stage,  she  should  be 
enjoined  not  to  weary  herself  with  bearing-down  efforts,  which  at 
present  are  nseless,  and  her  strength  should  be  kept  up  by  a  sufli- 
cient  amount  of  light  nourishment.  With  the  lower  classes  it  is 
often  necessary  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol.  During  the  dilata- 
tion stage  examinations  should  not  be  made  too  frequently,  but  only 
sufficiently  often  to  observe  what  progress  is  being  made.  More 
especially  before  the  stage  is  reached  at  which  the  abundant  secre- 
tion of  mucus  begins,  frequent  examination  is  apt  to  irritate  the 
cervix  and  vagina,  and  increase  the  dryness  of  the  canal.  On  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  an  examination  should  always  be  made, 
because  the  presentation  may  be  changed  with  the  gush  of  liquor 
amnii,  or  the  funis  may  become  prolapsed. 

If  the  attendant  remains  during  a  prolonged  first  stage,  he  should 
remember  not  to  remain  too  continuously  in  the  room,  but  give  the 
patient  opportunities  to  empty  her  bladder.     Occasionally  difficulty 
of  micturition  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  may  be  necessary. 
A  distended  bladder  may  be  a  cause  of  prolongation  of  labour,  from  its 
interfering  with  the  effective  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles.  With  the 
elongation  of  the  cervix  and  distensible  lower  segment  of  the  uterus, 
the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  is  carried  upward  above  the  level  of  the 
pubes  (see  Fig.  72,  p.  155).    Hence,  if  an  abdominal  examination  be 
made,  the  bladder,  if  at  all  distended,  is  readily  felt  as  an  elastic 
rounded  swelling  in  front  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus.  For 
emptyino'  the  bladder  a  full-sized  male  gum  elastic  catheter  (No.  10 
or  No  12)  is  generally  preferable  to  the  short  silver  female  catheter, 
since  the  urethra  may  be  lengthened  and  distorted  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  bladder  upwards,  and  the  pressure  of  the  head  ;  and  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  flattened  lower  portion  of  the  bladder 
in  order  to  evacuate  the  urine.    The  swollen  meatus  is  also  apt  to 
be  displaced  further  forward  than  its  usual  position.  Ditliculty 
sometimes  arises  in  getting  the  point  of  the  catheter  past  the  head. 
One  or  two  fingers  should  then  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and,  by 
pressure  forwards  through  the  urethral  wall,  the  point  of  the 
iatheter  should  be  guided  up  to  and  past  the  point  of  compression. 
If  necessarv,  the  head  should  be  pushed  somewhat  backward,  m  tJie 
interval  of  "a  pain,  to  give  the  catheter  room  to  pass. 

Artificial  rupture  of  membranes. -When  the  dilatation 
of  the  03  is  complete,  labour  is  accelerated  by  artificial  rupture  ot 
the  membranes  (see  p.  160).  The  risk  is  also  by  this  means  averted 
that  the  amnion  may  be  separated  from  the  chorion  by  too  far  an 
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advance  of  the  bag  of  membranes  in  front  of  the  head,  and  that  the 
chorion  may  consequently  be  left  behind  in  utei'o.     The  exj)erienced 
practitioner  may  often  with  advantage  rupture  the  membranes  rather 
before  the  os  is  full)'  dilated  to  the  size  of  the  vagina  or  that  of  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  head,  but  not  befoi'e  it  is  large  enough  for 
the  head  to  enter  it  sufficiently  to  form  a  dilator  not  less  efficient 
than  the  bag  of  membranes.    If  the  membranes  are  ruptured  pre- 
maturely, the  OS  is  apt  to  remain  rigid,  and  a  labour,  which  had 
been  progressing  favourably  up  to  that  point,  may  pass  into  an  in- 
active stage.    The  inexperienced  student  should  rather  incline  to 
the  alternative  of  leaving  the  membranes  too  long,  intact  than  to 
that  of  rupturing  them  too  early.     The  bag  of  membranes  may 
generally  l)e  ruptured  by  pushing  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  through 
it  when  rendered  tense  by  a  pain.     If  the  membranes  are  too  tough 
to  allow  this,  they  should  be  gradually  scratched  through  with  the 
finger  nail,  while  still  tense.     If  this  still  fails,   they  may  be 
ruptured  by  pressing  upon  them  with  some  pointed  instrument.  A 
catheter  stylet,  or  uterine  sound,  is  preferable  to  the  traditional 
hair-pin,  often  used  for  this  purpose,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
render  aseptic  whatever  instrument  is  used.     Sometimes  there  may 
be  so  little  bulging  of  the  bag  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether 
the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  not.    This  may  be  due  to  scantiness 
of  liquor  amnii,  or  to  the  membranes  being  inelastic  and  remaining 
adherent  near  the  margin  of  the  os.    In  such  a  case  the  distinction 
may  be  made  by  the  contrast  of  the  smooth  surface  of  the  membranes 
with  the  roughness  due  to  the  hair  on  the  scalp.    Sometimes,  by 
.sweepmg  round  the  forefinger  an  inch  or  two  within  the  margin  of 
the  OS,  the  membranes  may  be  separated,  and  the  bulging  ba"- 
allowed  to  form.     In  rupturing  the  membranes  artificially,  especially 
If  liquor  amnu  appears  abundant,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  bed- 
pan or  bed-bath  under  the  patient,  to  prevent  her  getting  wetted 
Otherwise,  the  excess  of  fluid  should  be  mopped  up  with  napkins' 
and  the  draw-sheet  shifted  to  a  dry  place.  ' 

Management  of  the  second  stage.— Toward  the  end  of 
the  first  stage,  the  patient  should  lie  down  in  the  left  lateral 
position.  To  aid  the  expulsive  pains,  it  is  usual  to  tie  a  round 
towel  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  that,  by  pulling  upon  it  during  the 
pain,  the  patient  may  gain  some  assistance  in  fixing  her  chest  for 
the  action  o  the  auxiliary  muscles.  Women  often  like  also  to  be 
able  to  rest  their  feet  against  the  foot  of  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the 
membranes  are  ruptured,  the  exact  position  of  the  head  should  p 
made  out  by  the  sutures  and  fontanelles,  if  this  haJ  ot  be  ii  do 
previously,  so  that,  in  case  of  occipito-posterior  position  t  e 
management  presently  to  be  described  may  be  carried  U     dui.  ;: 
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the  second  stage,  examinations  should  be  made  much  more  fre- 
r[uently  than  before,  that  the  progress  of  the  case  may  be  carefully 
watched.  If  pains  are  vigorous,  and  advance  being  made,  it  is  well 
to  examine  at  each  pain.  The  patient  generally  derives  confidence 
from  the  presence  of  the  attendant,  and  often  imagines  that  she  is 
receiving  more  assistance  than  can,  in  point  of  fact,  be  given  to 
nature.  In  general,  women  instinctively  hold  their  breath,  and 
bring  the  auxiliary  muscles  into  action  during  the  expulsive  pains. 
Sometimes,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  sensitive  women  who 
feel  the  pains  acutely,  their  efficacy  is  diminished  by  lack  of  closure 
of  the  glottis.  In  such  a  case,  the  woman  must  be  repeatedly 
exhorted  not  to  cry  out  in  the  pain,  but  to  hold  her  breath  and  bear 
down.  The  giving  a  little  chloroform  during  the  pain,  short  of  anses- 
thesia,  may  assist  towards  this  object.  The  j)atient  need  not  be  kept 
rigidly  in  the  lateral  position.  If  the  uterus  is  inert  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  passage  of  the  head,  it  is  of  advantage  to  place  her  on  her 
back,  and  so  increase  the  reflex  stimulus  due  to  pressure  of  the  head. 

Management  of  occipito  -  posterior  positions. — If  a 
diagnosis  of  the  position  of  tlie  head  is  made  in  occipito-posterior 
positions,  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  secure  by  manipulation 
that  rotation  of  the  occiput  forwards  which  fails  in  about  4  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  left  to  nature.  It  has  already  been  explained 
that  failure  of  rotation  is  always  due  to  insufficient_fl^on  (see 
p.  186).  Hence  the  effort  should  be  to  promotej^icn  ratEer  than 
to  attempt  the  more  difficult  task  of  directly  rotating  the  head. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  pressingJi^Jhe_Jorehead  with  one  or  two 
fingevs.  during  the  pains,  and' endeavouring  at  the  same  time  some- 
what to  mH^'i^oMlOTrbackwards.  The  physician  may  also,  if  he 
can  readily  accomplish  it,  in  the  interml^of  thejpains,  hook  two 
fingers  over  the  occiput  and  draw  Tf~downwardsjinxi^^^ 
wards.  Rotation  cannot  however  be  expected  to  occur,  and  it  is 
thCTefore  useless  to  attempt  to  promote  it,  until  the  os  is  sufficiently 
dilated  to  allow  the  occiput  to  pass  over  its  margin,  and  meet  the. 
resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor.  The  treatment  of  protracted  labour 
.  in  occipito-posterior  positions  by  the  aid  of  the  vectis  or  forceps  will 
be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  those  instrmnents.  _ 

Preservation  of  the  perineum.— When  the  head  begins 
to  press  upon  the  perineum,  tlie  physician  has  a  much  more  impor- 
tant duty  to  perform  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  passage  ;  and 
by  skilful  management  he  can  do  very  much  to  avert  aceration 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  primiparre,  with  whom  the  risk  o 
such  laceration  is  much  greater.  Tlie  plan  formerly  recomiiienaed 
was  to  "  support  the  perineum,"  that  is  to  say,  to  press  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  upon  the  perineum  when  stretched  over  the  advancing 
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head,  and  so  check  that  advance.  It  is  now  generally  agreed-  that 
such  pressure  on  the  perineum  is  a  stimulus  to  increased  uterine 
action,  and  so,  when  pains  are  violent,  may  actually  bring  about 
the  accident  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid.  In  other  cases  again,  this 
plan  of  prolonged  pressure  led  to  quite  an  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
passage  of  the  head. 

The  causes  which  chiefly  tend  to  rupture  of  the  perineum,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being  modified  by  art,  are  two  : — first,  and 
chiefly,  the  head  being  forced  tlirough  the  outlet  by  vigorous  pains 
before  the  perineum  has  had  time  to  dilate  in  the  natural  manner 
under  the  influence  of  repeated  pains  ;  secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
uterine  force  transmitted  to  the  condyles  does  not  act  in  the  axis  of 
the  outlet  of  soft  jjarts  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18,  and  Fig.  72,  p.  155), 
but  is  inclined  at  an  angle  toward  its  posterior  wall,  so  as  to  cause 
special  pressure  upon  the  perineum. 

Hence  there  are  two  great  aims  to  be  carried  out  in  trying  to 
avoid  rupture,  first,  to  delay  the  too  rapid  advance  of  the  head  ; 
and  secondly,  to  press  it  forward  toward  the  pubic  arch,  and  so 
equalise  the  pressure  on  the  ring  of  the  vulval  outlet.  To  do  this 
both  hands  should  be  employed,  and,  if  rupture  appears  probable, 
the  physician  should  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
visual  inspection,  so  as  to  estimate  the  better  the  degree  of  tension 
which  the  perineum  is  undergoing.  The  index  finger  of  the  right 
hanrl  may  be  placed  on  the  thin  edge  of  the  perineum,  so  as  to  note 
its  tension,  while  the  tips  of  the  remaining  fingers  placed  on  the 
occiput  check  its  advance  when  tension  becomes  too  great.  At  the 
same  time  the  left  hand  is  spread  out  flat  behind  the  perineum,  so 
that  the  index  fingers  and  thumb  press  on  the  head  a  little  in  front 
of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  on  each  side,  and  direct  it  forward, 
without  exercising  any  pressure  on  the  sensitive  central  portion  of " 
the  perineum  where  the  strain  is  greatest.  The  position  of  the 
left  hand  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  223,  for  the  case  of 
extraction  by  forceps.  Thus  both  hands  act  together  in  checking 
advance,  when  necessary,  while  the  left  hand  keeps  the  head 
forward  against  the  pubic  arch.  At  the  same  time  that  he  employs 
pressure  the  physician  may  exercise  some  control  over  the  "  safety- 
valve  "  action  of  the  glottis  by  teUing  the  patient  to  cry  out, 
and  to  cease  bearing  down,  when  tension  becomes  dangerous.  If  the 
patient  is  devoid  of  self-control,  and  the  pains  tumultuous,  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  avoiding  laceration  if  chloroform  is  administered 

In  primiparsc  there  is  an  inevitable  laceration  of  the  entrance"  of 
the  vagina  proper,  marked  by  the  remnant  of  the  liymen,  and  from 
tins  pomt  the  laceration  may  run  upward  and  downward,  extending 
through  to  the  skin.  But  in  general  lacerations  reaching  the  cutaneous 
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surface  of  the  perineum  run  from  before  backward,  commencing 
at  the  fourchette,  after  the  inevitable  laceration  has  already  occurred, 
if  the  patient  be  a  primipara.  It  is  to  the  anterior  edge  of  tlie 
perineum,  therefore,  that  attention  must  be  most  closely  directed. 

There  is  another  mode  of  directing  the  head  forward,  besides  that 
of  spreading  out  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments,  namely,  to  jjass  the  tlmmb  or  fingers  through  the  dilated 
anus  into  the  rectum  and  press  on  the  head  through  the  recto- 
vaginal septum.  This  is  mechanically  very  eff"ective  ;  the  patient 
will  not  generally  notice  the  inconvenience  at  the  crisis  of  the  pain 
produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  vulva,  and  there  will  be  no  in- 
convenience to  the  physician,  if  the  rectum  has  been  previously 
cleared  out  by  enema.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  so  desirable  a  plan 
as  the  other.  But  if  the  physician  has  one  hand  occupied,  as  by 
holding  a  chloroform  inhaler,  he  may  completely  command  the 
head  with  his  right  hand,  placing  the  thumb  in  the  rectum,  and 
the  fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  perineum  and  the  occiput.  Either  by 
pressure  in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  or  from  the  rectum, 
it  is  often  possible  to  squeeze  out  the  head  in  the  interval  of  pains, 
and  this  plan  is  a  good  one  when  the  pa,ins  are  difficult  to  control. 

The  treatment  required  for  a  distinctly  pathological  rigidity  of 
the  perineum  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XXVII. 

Expulsion  of  the  trunk. — As  the  head  is  passing  through 
the  vulva  the  patient's  right  thigh  should  be  raised  by  the  nurse, 
to  allow  the  occiput  to  pass  forward  in  front  of  the  pubes.  The 
head  should  be  received  upon  the  right  hand,  and  by  it  guided 
forward  close  to  the  thighs,  as  the  trunk  is  e.xpelled. 

As  soon  as  the  head  has  passed  the  vulva,  the  physician  should 
see  if  the  funis  is  round  the  neck,  and  if  it  is,  he  should,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  slip  the  loop  over  the  head.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he 
should  try  to  slip  it  over  the  shoulders.  If  this  also  fails  the  funis 
may  be  rendered  so  short  that  it  checks  the  further  advance  of  the 
child,  and  the  child  will  then  be  in  danger  of  asphyxia  from  the 
funis  being  dra^^'n  tight,  and  the  circulation  through  it  stopped. 
If,  therefore,  the  f Linis  is  found  to  be  tight,  and  cannot  be  released, 
it  should  be  cut  with  scissors,  and  the  pro.\imal  end  held  between 
the  finger  and  tliumb  to  prevent  bleeding,  until  the  child  is  born, 
when  a  ligature  can  be  placed  round  it. 

The  trunk  is  generally  expelled  by  the  pain  following  that  which 
expels  the  head.  As  a  rule,  it  is  sufllclent  to  wait  quietly  for  the 
occurrence  oC  the  pain.  In  normal  labour  there  is  no  danger  to  the 
child  at  this  stage,  even  if  the  body  is  not  expelled  for  several  pain.«, 
the  placental  circulation  being  still  intact.  Moreover,  if  not 
already  partially  asphyxiated,  the  child  is  generally  able  to  breathe 
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at  this  stage,  if  it  requires  to  do  so.    If  however  the  child 
has  already  been  imperilled  by  j)rolonged  labour,  and  especially 
after  a  difficult  forceps  delivery,  it  may  be  sacrificed  by  prolonged 
delay  after  tlie  birth  of  the  head.     Increasing  lividity  of  the  face 
sliows  the  child  to  be  alive.    But,  if  it  becomes  extreme,  and 
especiallj'  if  it  is  accompanied  by  convulsive  twitchings,  it  is  an 
indication  for  accelerating  delivery.     The  uterus  may  then  be 
stimulated  by  friction,  and  the  woman  told  to  bear  down.     If  the 
delay  is  very  long,  and  the  sooner  if  the  child  appears  to  be  very 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  genital  canal,  the  head  may  be  grasped 
between  the  hands,  and  gentle  traction,  not  enough  to  endanger  the 
spinal  cord,  may  be  made  upon  the  neck  during  a  pain.    As  soon 
as  the  posterior  a.villa  can  be  reached  the  index  finger  may  be 
hooked  into  it,  and  traction  made  upon  it  with  greater  safety  than 
upon  the  head. 

After  the  shoulders  have  passed,  the  expulsion  of  tlie  body  of  the 
child  should  be  left  entirely  to  nature,  since,  if  the  uterus  be  emptied 
artificially,  it  is  more  likely  to  remain  flaccid,  and  permit  hajmor- 
rhage.  The  left  liand  should  be  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  follow 
down  the  fundus  as  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  make  sure  that  it  re- 
mains contracted.  This  is  an  important  measure  as  a  safeguard 
against  hfemorrhage. 

If  the  child  breathes  and  cries  freely,  it  should  be  laid  near  tlie 
mother's  thighs,  in  such  a  position  that  it  does  not  hurt  her  by 
kicking  against  the  vulva.  If  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  mouth 
IS  shown  by  any  rattling  respirations,  it  should  be  wiped  out  Avith  a 
napkin. 

As  soon  as  the  head  appears,  the  eyes  and  their  neighbourhood 
should  be  wiped  clean  from  mucus  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton. 
If  any  purulent  discharge  has  been  noticed,  or  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  gonorrhcea,  a  disinfectant  solution 
such  as  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in  2,000  should  be  dropped  into 
the  eyes.  The  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  Avhich  is  often  a  .source  of 
permanent  blindness,  may  thus  be  averted.  In  Germany  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  sdver,  2  per  cent.,  is  much  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it 
has  the  drawback  that  it  is  apt  itself  to  set  up  a  slight  inflammation 

Ligature  of  the  funis.— It  has  generally  been  recommended 
to  tie  the  funis  as  soon  as  the  child  cries  or  breathes  freelv  The 
experiments  of  Budin,*  however,  have  shown  that  the  opposite 
practice  is  desirable.  If  the  funis  is  left  untied,  pulsation  ^in 
giadually  cease.s,  generally  within  four  or  five  minutes,  the  cessation 
passing  from  the  placental  end  toward  the  child.     If  the  funi^Ts 

^LSokle,"  "^'"-^     ^'^''^      -^'l-  ombilican-'-..  P.o. 
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not  cut  till  about  a  minute  after  pulsation  has  ceased,  there  is  hardly 
any  bleeding  from  the  jDlacental  end.    If  however,  it  is  tied  early, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  escapes,  the  amount  of  which  was 
found  by  Budin  to  be  on  the  average  about  three  ounces  (88cc.) 
greater  than  in  the  former  case.     It  may  be  inferred  that  this 
amount  of  blood  is  transferred  from  the  placenta  to  the  child  during 
the  few  minutes  after  birth,  partly  from  the  thoracic  aspiration 
during  inspiration,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the 
uterus  on  the  placenta  ;  and  that  it  serves  to  supply  the  extra 
amount  of  blood  required  to  fill  the  pulmonary  circulation  at  the 
time  when  the  lungs  take  the  place  of  the  placenta  as  organs  of 
respiration.     Hence,  we  get  the  startling  result  that  to  tie  the  funis 
innnediately  'is  equivalent  to  bleeding  the  child  to  the  amount  of 
three  ounces,  a  bleeding  which  would  correspond  to  one  of  about 
sixty  ounces  in  an  adult.    The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the 
amount  of  blood  which  escapes  from  the  placenta  have  been  con- 
firmed by  observations  on  the  increase  of  the  Aveight  of  the  child 
during  the  few  minutes  after  birth.    Experience  has  not  yet  fully 
decided  as  to  the  relative  after-effects  upon  the  cMldren.  Most 
observers  consider  that  the  children  are  more  vigorous  after  late 
ligation  of  the  funis,  and  suffer  less  loss  of  weight  in  the  few  days 
after  delivery.     Some  have  reported  that  they  are  more  liable  to  an 
apparent  jaundice,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  really  due  to 
disintegration  of  over-abundant  blood-corpuscles ;  but  this  jaundice, 
or  apparent  jaundice,  does  not  seem  seriously  to  affect  the  infant. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  extra  amount  of  blood 
is  an  advantage  to  the  child,  especially  as  it  gains  very  little  nourish- 
ment from  its  mother  during  the  first  two  days.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  haste  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
or  in  order  to  resuscitate  an  asphyxiated  child,  the  funis  should  not 
be  tied,  until  the  pulsations,  near  its  placental  end,  have  stopped 
for  a  minute  or  more,  or,  at  any  rate,  till  five  minutes  have 
elapsed  since  the  birth,  if  the  pulsations  continue  longer.  In  the 
majoritv  of  cases  the  pulsation  ceases  within  three  or  four  minutes^ 
but  sometimes  it  continues  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes  or  more.  Such 
prolonged  pulsation  may  occasionally  be  an  indication  of  adherent 

placenta.  n       •  a 

The  material  commonly  prepared  by  the  nurse  for  tying  the  cord 
consists  of  several  strands  of  strong  thread,  tied  together  at  both 
ends.  A  narrow  tape  answers  equally  well.  The  knot  should 
be  tightened  gradually  and  iirmly,  in  order  to  compress  the  elastic 
gelatinous  material  of  the  cord,  especially  in  cases  in  which  tins  is 
unusually  abundant,  otherwise  bleeding  may  occur  after  an  interval. 
When  the  funis  is  very  thick,  it  should  always  be  looked  at  alter  a 
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while,  to  make  sure  that  the  ligature  is  safe.  The  ligature  may  be 
placed  as  close  to  the  umbilicus  as  one  inch  provided  that  there  is  no 
umbilical  hernia.  Tlie  funis  is  then  cut  with  scissors  about  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  ligature,  care  being  taken  that  no  injury  is  done  to 
the  limbs  of  the  infant.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  place  a  second 
ligature  on  the  placental  side  if  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  waiting 
for  the  cessation  of  pulsation,  as  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  will  escape. 
The  onlj'  case  in  which  the  second  ligature  ought  to  be  used  is  that 
in  which  the  liand  placed  on  the  uterus  finds  it  still  so  large  that 
it  may  have  within  it  a  twin  foetus.  The  object  in  this  case  is  to 
prevent  any  loss  of  blood  to  the  second  foetus,  in  case  there  should 
be  a  single  placenta  and  inosculation  of  the  foetal  vessels. 

Management  of  the  third  stage  of  lahonr.^In  ordinary 
cases  of  labour,  a  correct  management  of  the  third  stage  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  duties  of  the  physician  ;  and  it  is  at  this  stage 
that  erroneous  practice  is  still  most  frequent.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  method  taught  in  most  text-books  was  to  wait  for  a  certain 
interval  after  delivery  for  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  then  to 
pass  the  fingers  into  the  A^agina  and  trace  up  the  cord,  feeling  for 
its  insertion  into  the  placenta.  If  the  insertion  could  be  felt,  the 
cord  was  to  be  wound  round  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  as  to  give  a 
purchase  for  pulling,  while  the  fingera  of  the  other  hand  in  the  vagina 
were  ]5laced  on  the  cord,  so  as  to  direct  the  traction  at  first  back- 
ward in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  inlet.  In  practice,  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  to  remove,  or  attempt  to  remove,  the  placenta  by  traction 
on  the  funis,  even  when  the  insertion  of  the  latter  could  not  be  felt, 
the  placenta  being  still  wholly  in  the  uterus.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is,  that  any  traction  whatever  on  the  funis  pulls  away 
the  centre  of  the  j.lacenta  from  the  uterine  wall,  and  so  creates  a 
vacuum  which  must  be  filled  up  either  by  blood  poured  out  from 
the  uterine  wall,  or,  less  frequently,  by  entrance  of  air  from 
outside.  Moreover,  by  drawing  down  the  placenta  like  an  in- 
verted umbrella,  it  interferes  with  the  natural  mechanism  of 
its  expulsion  (see  Figs.  96,  97,  p.  200),  and  renders  its  bulk 
greater  for  passing  through  the  cervix  and  vagina.  Practitioners 
who  adopt  the  correct  mode  of  management  of  the  placenta,  and  are 
unremitting  in  their  vigilance,  are  almost  exempt  from  the  orave 
accidents  of  post-partum  ha)morrhage,  and,  moreover,  save  many 
patients  from  the  inconvenience  of  after-pains,  excited  by  the  forma- 
tion and  retention  of  clots  within  the  uterus. 

Expression  of  the  placenta.~The  correct  mode  of  aiding  the  delivery 
of  the  placenta,  when  aid  is  required,  is  that  of  external  pressure 
This  method  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  method  of  Crddd,  although 
Cr4le  only  revived  a  mode  of  treatment  previously  known,  though 
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not  generally  practised.  During  the  birth  of  the  body  of  the  child  the 
physician  is  to  follow  down  with  his  hand  the  contracting  uterus, 
and  by  pressure  and,  if  necessary,  gentle  friction,  stimulate  it  to 
maintain  its  retraction  after  the  child  is  born.  It  is  not  desirable, 
by  forcible  pressure,  to  attempt  to  completely  expel  the  placenta 
with  the  same  pain  which  expels  the  child,  or  immediately  after- 
wards. For  if  the  uterus  be  completely  emptied  before  thrombi 
have  had  time  to  form  in  the  vessels,  it  is  more  apt  to  relax  again 
quickly,  not  being  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  placenta  within, 
and  so  to  allow  haemorrhage  to  take  place. 

Provided  that  there  is  no  huemorrhage,  it  is  better  to  wait  from 
ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  birth,  to  allow  the  thrombi 
to  form.  Meanwhile,  the  physician  keeps  his  hand  upon  the  uterus 
to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  relax  and  dilate  ;  or,  while  he  is  engaged 
in  tying  the  funis,  or  otherwise  attending  to  the  child,  directs  the 
nurse  to  place  her  hand  upon  it.  After  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time, 
gentle  uterine  contractions  will  probably  be  beginning  to  recur. 
These  are  to  be  stimulated  by  a  more  active  pressure,  combined 
with  friction  over  the  fundus.  As  soon  as  an  active  contraction  is 
called  forth  by  these  means,  so  that  the  fundus  becomes  quite  hard 
under  the  hand,  the  fundus  is  grasped  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  and  circular  compression  made  upon  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  pressed  downwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis.  The  expulsion  of  the  placenta  out  of  the  uterus 
into  the  vagina  is  known  by  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
uterine  body.  By  continuing  the  pressure  downwards  in  the  axis 
of  the  pelvis,  the  physician  may  then  generally  complete  the  ex- 
pression of  the  placenta  out  of  the  vagina  and  into  the  bed.  At 
this  stage,  or  Avhen  the  placenta  has  been  spontaneously  expelled  up 
to  this  point,  if  he  can  feel  the  lower  margin  of  the  placenta  in  the 
vagina,  there  is  no  harm  in  seizing  that  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  aiding  the  pressure  from  above,  during  the  uterine  contraction, 
with  gentle  traction  upon  it,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  force  enough 
to  tear  its  lacerable  substance.  If  the  whole  placenta  has  been  ex- 
pelled out  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  below  the  retraction  ring,  and 
lies  entirely  in  the  vagina  and  relaxed  cervix,  no  injury  is  done  by 
extracting  it  by  traction  on  the  funis.  There  is,  however,  this  ob- 
jection, that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  any  of  the 
placenta  remains  in  the  uterus,  and  that  those  who  accustonUhem- 
selves  to  this  mode  of  extraction  are  therefore  apt  to  use  it  m  un- 
suitable ca.ses.  If  the  expression  of  the  placenta  does  not  succeed 
with  the  first  pain,  it  should  be  repeated  with  successive  pains,  with- 
out usincr  undue  force,  until  the  placenta  is  gradually  detached.  A.s 
the  placenta  passes  through  the  vulva  it  should  be  rotated  several 
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times  on  its  long  axis,  so  as  to  twist  up  tlie  membranes  into  a  kind 
of  cord,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  very  gradually,  so  as  to  avoid  its 
tearing.  If  it  is  felt  to  begin  to  tear,  it  should  be  seized  by  the 
fingers  in  the  vagina  at  a  higher  point,  and  so  extracted. 

In  general,  the  expression  of  the  placenta  can  be  carried  out  with 
the  patient  still  in  the  left  lateral  position,  in  which  she  has  been 
delivered,  either  right  or  left  hand  being  used  to  com^^ress  the 
fundus.  If  any  difficulty  occurs  in  the  expression,  or  if  there  is 
any  hcemorrhage,  the  physician  can  more  easily  command  the  uterus 
if  he  places  his  patient  on  her  back,  and  presses  in  the  ulnar  border 
of  the  left  hand  behind  the  fundus,  with  the  thumb  over  the  front 
of  the  uterus.  Two  hands  may  be  used  if  the  uterus  is  very  large 
If  the  uterus  is  large  and  rela.x.ed,  it  is  uot  desirable  to  press  it  too 
strongly  doivmoard,  for  this  might  cause  an  inversion,  but  rather  to 
stimulate  it  to  contract  by  friction  and  circular  compression. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  method  of  expression  of  the 
placenta,  namely,  that  patients  who  have  been  accustomed  to  have 
it  removed  by  traction  on  the  cord  sometimes  find  more  discomfort 
from  the  pressure  on  the  uterus  than  they  experienced  from  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  use 
much  force,  but  efi"ect  the  expulsion  from  the  uterus  gradually,  with 
successive  pains. 

Examination  of  the  placenta. — The  bag  of  membranes  will 
generally  have  become  inverted,  and  will  require  reinversion  to 
bring  the  uterine  surface  outermost.  The  first  step  is  to  examine 
the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  complete, 
especially  along  the  margin,  and  that  no  part  is  left  behind  in  the 
uterus.  Any  adherent  clots  should  first  be  washed  away  from  the 
surface.  If  the  cotyledons  are  partially  separated,  the  jilacenta 
should  be  spread  out  flat,  or  with  the  uterine  surface  somewhat 
concave,  and  then  it  will  be  possible  to  see  whether  the  parts  all  fit 
together,  and  none  is  missing.  In  this  examination,  any  hardened, 
degenerated  or  calcareous  patches  on  the  surface  will  be  noted. 

The  next  step  is  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  two  layers  of  mem- 
branes, amnion  and  chorion,  are  present.  They  are  most  easily 
separated  at  the  edges  if  placenta  and  membranes  are  placed  in  a 
basin  of  water.  The  chorion  is  outermo.9t  and  continuous  with  the 
edge  of  the  placenta.  The  anmion  can  be  stripped  up  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  funis.  The  experienced  accoucheur  will  jud"e  at  a 
glance  that  none  of  the  chorion  is  deficient,  by  the  whole"  of'  the 
membranes  having  a  rough  outer  surface,  due  to  the  portion  of 
decidua  remaining  attached  to  the  chorion.  The  amnion  is  smooth 
on  both  sides,  thmner  but  stronger  than  the  chorion.  There  should 
be  sufficient  membranes  present  to  have  enclosed  the  foetus  allow 
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ance  being  made  for  tlie  shrinking  due  to  their  elasticity.  Except 
in  the  case  of  placenta  prtevia,  where  the  nieniLranes  have  been 
ruptured  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  there  should  be  a  border  of 
them  all  round,  but  deeper  at  one  part  than  another. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  chorion  is  more  likely  than  the  amnion 
to  be  left  behind  in  the  uterus,  wholly  or  partially.  The  amnion  is 
not  likely  to  be  left  behind  when  the  chorion  comes  away ;  but  it 
may  be  torn  away  from  the  edge  of  the  placenta  and  separated  from 
the  chorion,  when  it  has  been  carried  down  as  a  caul,  or  as  a  bag 
descending  far  in  advance  of  the  head.  When  the  amnion  has  been 
.torn  away,  special  care  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
chorion  has  been  left  behind. 

If  a  placenta  succenturiata  had  been  left  behind  in  the  uterus,  the 
fact  would  be  revealed  by  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  chorion, 
and  by  the  torn  ends  of  the  vessels  which  supplied  it,  passing  from 
the  edge  of  the  main  placenta,  or  separately  from  a  velamentous 
insertion  of  the  funis. 

If  any  portion  of  the  placenta  or  membranes  appears  to  be  absent, 
it  must  be  sought  for  within  the  uterus  and  removed.  In  any  case, 
it  is  well  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  cervix  has  undergone  any  laceration  which  is  likely  to  call  for 
subsequent  treatment.  At  the  same  time  any  clots  in  the  vagina, 
or  easily  within  reach  in  the  lax  cervix,  may  be  removed.  A  hot 
douche  at  about  105°  F.  may  then  be  given,  either  of  mercurial 
solution  as  already  described  (see  p.  206),  if  that  has  not  been  used 
before  delivery,  or  of  carbolic  acid,  1  in  50. 

Examination  of  the  perineum.— After  the  delivery  of  the 
l^lacenta  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  laceration  of  perineum,  so  that  any  rent  may  be  immediately 
sewn  up.  Visual  examination  is  better  than  digital  ;  and,  if  there 
is  any  doubt,  a  good  light  must  be  obtained  for  the  inspection. 
Many  lacerations  remain  unobserved  for  want  of  a  visual  examina- 
tion. The  mode  of  treating  any  laceration  will  be  hereafter 
described. 

Use  of  the  hinder— The  object  of  the  binder  is  not  to  serve 
as  a  prophylactic  against  htemorrhage,  for  which  purpose  it  is  worse 
than  useless,  but  simply  to  supply  that  support  to  the  abdominal 
viscera  which  is  taken  away  by  the  sudden  diminution  of  tension. 
The  binder  should  never  be  applied  until  at  least  halL  an  hoiw  has 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  a  sufficient  continuous  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  has  been  secured.  Up  to  that  time  the 
physician  should  keep  his  hand  on  the  uterus,  observing  its  con- 
dition, kneading  it  if  it  becomes  large  and  soft,  or  haemorrhage  occurs, 
but  remembering  that  a  certain  alteration  of  hardness  and  softness  is 
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the  physiological  law.  If  there  is  any  excess  of  sanguineous  discharge, 
or  if  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  unsatisfactory,  he  must  continue 
this  ohservation  for  a  longer  time,  until  he  is  certain  that  there  is 
no  longer  risk  of  htemorrhage.  The  pulse  at  this  time  will  generally 
have  fallen  down  to,  or  even  below,  its  noi'nial  level,  and  an 
imusually  rapid  pulse,  such  as  one  of  100  or  more  per  minute, 
iinless  accounted  for  by  the  severity  of  the  labour,  or  other  known 
cause,  must  be  taken  as  indicating  a  risk  of  hajmorrhage.  As  a 
greater  security  against  htemorrhage,  it  is  recommended  by  some  to 
give  after  delivery  of  the  placenta,  as  a  routine  practice,  a  dose 
of  ergot,  about  a  drachm  of  the  liquid  extract,  or  the  liquor 
secalis  ammoniatus.  In  the  case  of  a  strong  healthy  woman,  whose 
uterus  has  been  acting  vigorously,  this  seems  unnecessary,  but  it 
should  always  be  given  to  a  weakly  patient,  or  when  there  has  been 
any  indication  of  uterine  inertia  or  tendency  to  hfemorrhage.  Its 
use  in  such  cases,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  clots,  tends  to 
avert  after-pains,  as  well  as  hjEmorrhage.  According  to  Herman's* 
observations,  the  use  of  the  binder  makes  no  difference  as  regards  the 
subsequent  size  of  the  abdomen.  But  if  a  lady,  in  future  years,  is 
not  quite  satisfied  with  her  figure,  she  will  be  apt  to  lay  the  blame 
on  an  accoucheur  who  omitted  the  use  of  the  binder.  It  is  possible 
that  its  use  is  in  reality  some  safeguard  against  persistent  flaccidity 
of  the  abdominal  wall  and  consequent  pendulous  abdomen. 

In  applying  the  binder  the  soiled  linen  and  napkins  should  first 
be  removed,  and  the  draw-sheet  shifted,  the  patient  being  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  binder  should  be  wide  enough  to  reach 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes,  and  long  enough  to  overlap 
across  the  abdomen  only.  One  end  is  rolled  up  to  pass  it  beneath 
the  patient,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  spread  out  evenly,  and 
low  enough  down  over  the  hips.  The  nearer  end  is  then  laid 'over 
the  abdomen,  and  held  at  its  lower  margin  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  hand  draws  the  further  end  smoothly  over  it.  The  two 
layers  are  then  held  together,  at  the  desired  tension,  by  the  left 
hand,  while  the  right  hand  fixes  them  with  large  safetv-pins  ^oin^ 
from  below  upward.  The  first  pin  is  placed  close  to  the  fower 
margin  of  the  binder,  which  should  pass  below  the  level  of  the  "reat 
trochanter ;  the  second  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium ;  the  third  above  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  These 
three  pins  are  sufficient, '  but  a  fourth  may  be  placed  hi-her  up  It 
IS  a  good  plan  to  place  a  folded  towel  under  the  line  of^pins  not  as 
a  pad,  but  to  make  it  easier  to  avoid  pricking  the  skin  in  insertin-. 
the  pms.    A  thm  layer  of  cotton  wool  wrapped  in  gauze  or  muslin 

*  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXXU. 
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may  be  used  for  the  same  object.  A  pad  is  sometimes  placed  under- 
neath the  binder,  with  the  idea  of  compressing  the  fundus.  This 
generally  pushes  the  fundus  on  one  side,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  of  any  use  in  maintaining  contraction.  If  any  pad  at 
all  is  used,  the  best  is  a  simyi^^ saucer^  wrapped  in  a  napldn,  and 
placed  with  its  concave  surface  over  the  fundus,  so  that  it  does  not 
get  displaced. 

After  the  application  of  the  binder  the  mother  should  be  left 
perfectly  c[uiet  to  rest,  and  if  possible,  to  sleep.  An  opiate  is  not 
necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  but  some  light  nourishment,  such  as  an 
egg  beaten  up  with  milk,  or  beef  tea,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Use  of  Anaesthetics  in  labour. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  labour  where  an  anaesthetic  is  required  chloroform  is  the 
one  to  be  chosen.  Even  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  to  the  full 
surgical  extent,  as  in  obstetric  operations,  it  does  not  appear  to  in- 
volve tlie  same  increased  risk,  as  compared  with  other  ansesthetics, 
such  as  ether,  which  it  does  in  ordinary  cases.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  physiological  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  which  occurs  during  pregnancy,  in  the  stimulation  of  heart 
and  lungs  which  occurs  during  each  labour  pain,  even  when  the 
patient  is  pretty  deeply  anaesthetised,  and  perhaps  also  to  some 
extent  in  the  high  abdominal  pressure  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
pregnant  iiterus.  All  these  causes  diminish  the  risk  of  sudden 
anaemia  of  the  brain.  If  vomiting  occurs,  and  food  is  present  in 
the  stomach,  it  is  of  course  necessary,  whatever  be  the  anaesthetic 
used,  to  see  that  the  patient  does  not  get  suffocated  through  the 
vomited  matter  obstructing  the  larynx.  If  given  to  the  partial 
extent  which  alone  is  ever  necessary  in  normal  labour,  chloroform 
may  be  regarded  as  entirely  free  from  risk.  Ether  is  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  patient  than  chloroform,  and  has  not  the  same 
satisfactory  effect  of  deadening  pain  when  given  in  partial  degree. 
Most  of  the  objections  formerly  made  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
normal  labour  have  not  now  to  be  considered  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
may  always  be  given  whenever  the  pains  are  felt  acutely,  or  the 
patient  is  desirous  to  take  it.  Its  use  is  a  distinct  advantage, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  relief  of  pain,  in  those  case?  m  which 
the  pains  are  too  violent,  or  occur  at  too  short  intervals.  There 
are,  however,  two  drawbacks  to  its  use ;  first,  that  it  tends  to 
dinunish  the  vigour  of  the  pains,  and  so  is  apt  somewhat  to  increase 
the  duration  of  labour  ;  secondly,  that  it  increases  the  risk  of  post- 
partum lia3morrhage  in  patients  predisposed  to  that  accident.  These 
disadvantages  may  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  not  giving  th«. 
chloroform  too  freely.  When,  however,  there  is  manifest  inertia 
of  the  uterus  or  a  history  of  poet-partum  haemorrhage  on  former 
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occasrions,  it  is  better  to  avoid  it  entirely,  or  give  it  only  in  infini- 
tesimal degree.  Thus,  when  a  patient  is  very  anxious  to  take 
chloroform,  and  its  effect  appears  undesirable,  a  very  little  chloro- 
form may  be  mixed  with  Eau-de-Cologne. 

Anodynes  in  the  first  stage  of  labour. — As  a  rule  chloroform  should 
not  be  given  until  the  pains  of  the  expulsive  stage  begin.    If  the 
pains  of  the  first  stage  are  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  and 
especially  if  at  the  same  time  the  os  is  rigid  and  slow  in  yielding, 
either  chloral  or  some  preparation  of  opium,  such  as  Battley's 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  may  be  given.    The  efl'ect  is  often  not  only 
to  diminish  pain  but  to  lessen  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  os,  and 
allow  the  patient  to  recruit  her  strength  by  some  sleep  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  pains.    Cliloral  is  generally  preferable  to  opium.  Two 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  may  be  given  with  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour's  interval,  and  the  dose  repeated,  if  necessary,  after  two  or 
three  hours.    If  there  is  sickness,  and  the  medicine  cannot  be 
retained,  a  moderate  hypodermic  injection  of  acetate  of  morphia  (a 
sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain)  may  be  administered.    In  some  cases, 
however,  of  muscular  rigidity  of  the  os,  especially  when  the  uterus 
IS  active,  and  the  membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  chloroform 
IS  foimd  to  be  far  more  efficacious  than  chloral,  and  in  such 
instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  it,  even  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour.  ° 

Chloroform  in  the  second  s<a(/e.— The  chloroform  is  to  be  given  in 
such  a  way  as  only  to  dull  sensibility,  and  not  to  produce  complete 
anajsthesia,  or  entirely  abolish  self-control.    For  this  purpose  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  place  the  inhaler  over  the  face  only  during  the 
pains,  allowing  the  patient  to  come  round  in  the  intervals.  The 
cMoroforni  may  be  dropped  on  any  simple  form  of  inlialer  (such  as 
bkinners)  or  on  a  Iiandkerchief  held  an  inch  or  two  from  the  nose 
It  more  convenient,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  hold  the  inhaler 
herself,  provided  the  physician  makes  sure  that  she  is  actively 
hole  ing  It,  not  allowing  it  to  rest  passively  over  or  near  the  face 
Junker  s  inhaler  is  a  very  good  one  for  administering  the  chloroform 
The  patient  may  herself  hold  the  mouthpiece,  while  the  physician 
with  his  left  hand  works  the  bellows,  without  having  to  lean 
over  the  patient,  and  has  his  right  hand  free.    This  inhaler  econo- 
mises greatly  the  quantity  of  chloroform  used,  and  is  safer  than  any 
other  for  the  admmistration  of  chloroform  to  the  surgical  degree 
As  the  chloroform  is  given  more  gradually  with  this  inhaler,  it  must 
be  continued  to  some  extent  during  the  intervals,  as  well  al  during 
he  pains,  sufficiently  to  render  the  patient  somnolent  in  the  fnteS 
and  only  partially  conscious  during  the  pains.    Just  as  the  head  ^ 
about  to  pass  the  vulva,  if  the  pains  come  on  with  incLsed  vigour! 
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the  aclmmistration  may  be  pushed  more  nearly  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete anajsthesia. 

When  anassthesia  to  the  surgical  degree  is  required,  as  for  obstetric 
operations,  it  is  desirable  to  have  anotlier  person  for  administering 
the  anoBsthetic,  who  may  give  his  whole  attention  to  that  duty.  It 
is  frequently  convenient  to  be  able  to  apply  forceps  without  the 
necessity  for  having  an  assistant.    In  such  case,  if  chloroform  be 
given,  it  should  only  be  to  a  degree  short  of  abolishing  the  patient's 
self-control,  otherwise  the  partial  anajsthesia  renders  the  operation 
much  more  difficult.    As  an  anassthetic  for  obstetric  operations 
chloroform  has  the  advantage  over  ether  that  it  more  completely 
relaxes  the  uterus,  when  given  to  the  full  extent.    This  is  espe- 
cially of  advantage  in  the  operation  of  version.    Ether,  however, 
is  to  be  preferred,  if  an  anajsthetic  is  indispensable,  in  cases  in  which 
the  patient  is  greatly  exhausted  and  the  pulse  feeble,  as  for  instance 
after  severe  ante-partum  hasmorrhage. 

In  the  third  stage  the  administration  of  chloroform  involves  a  risk 
of  relaxation  of  the  uterus  and  consequent  hemorrhage.  It  should 
not  therefore  be  given  at  this  stage,  luiless  it  is  required  for  the 
removal  of  an  adherent  placenta. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


FACE  PEESENTATIONS. 


Although  labour  with  face  presentation  cannot  be  regarded  as 
normal,  yet,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  completed  naturally. 
The  mechanism  of  la- 
bour in  face  presenta- 
tion has  great  analogy 
to  that  in  the  vertex  pre- 
sentation and  should 
therefore  be  considered 
in  close  relation  with  it. 

In  face  presentation, 
the  head,  instead  of 
being  flexed  upon  the 
sternum,  is  extended, 
so  that  the  occiput  is 
reflected  upon  the  back, 
and  the  face  and  fore- 
head fornr  the  present- 
ing part  (see  Fig.  99). 
The  consequence  is 
that  the  chest  is  thrown 
forward  against  the 
uterine  wall,  and  the 
back  is  separated  from 
it.  In  face  presenta- 
tion, the  action  of  the 
lever  formed  by  the 
diameter  of  the  head  which  is  thrown  across  the  pelvis  (see  p.  176) 
a  ted  on  by  the  resistance  at  its  two  extremities,  is  reversed.  The 
fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  now  formed  by  the  point  C  (Fi.  100 
vhere  the  line  of  force,  acting  through  the  condyle  c^rts  the 
ronto-mental  diameter,  F  M.  This  fulcrum  is  now  neler  not  to 
^^T'S  i;MV^  .r^^^  ''''  ^^'^  '^^'^^  (compSe  00 
tue  longest,  and  has  the  mechanical  advantacre     TVip  +i 

O  9. 


Fig.  99.— Presentation  of  the  face  at  the  pelvic  brim 
in  the  second  facial  position. 
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It  follows  that  there  must  he  some  intermediate  position  of  partial 
extension  in  which  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  are  equal,  and  their 
action  balanced.  From  this  position,  if  ever  so  little  flexion  occurs, 
the  anterior  arm  of  the  lever  gets  the  advantage,  flexion  progresses, 
and  ordinary  vertex  presentation  results  ;  if  ever  so  little  further 
extension  occurs,  the  posterior  arm  of  the  lever  gets  the  advantage, 
extension  goes  on,  and  face  presentation  is  produced.  This  iuter- 
ksL.^'L  .     mediate  position  is  called  h-ow  irresenta- 

"TT.-  .*  ^/wI^^A^*,e/^§^       the  prominence  of  the  forehead  l)eing 
"^l<5r^i^^--itt^the  presenting  point,  and  the  anterior 
^^^)u,e«*W^c|^tanelle  and  the  root  of  the  nose  within 
-  -h^^i  reach  at  about  equal  distances  in  opposite 
K'  -I'-A'^irections.    As  it  is  thus  a  position  of 
'i'Hp^Vnstable  equilibrium,  the  head  could  never 
Air}'-r&  P^^^  through  the  pelvis  in  brow  presenta- 
'  '      tion,  even  if  there  were  room  for  it  so 
to  pass.    Generally  there  is  not  room,  the 
vertico-mental,  or  longest  diameter  of  the 
head,  being  thrown  across  the  pelvis.  The 
head  may,  however,  be  arrested  in  a  posi- 
tion of  a  brow  presentation,  though  even 
this  is  very  rare  ;  and  when  this  happens, 
there  is  considerable  difiiculty  in  effecting 
delivery.    As  a  general  rule,  brow  pre- 
sentations are  converted,  not  into  vertex, 
but  into  face  presentations.    For  there 
mnsf  have  been  some  cause  leading  to  the 
partial  extension,  and  this  will  generally 
go  on  to  produce  complete  extension,  the 
iiead-lever  no  longer  tending  to  counteract 
it.     It  is  thus  evident  that  all  cases  of  face 
presentation  must  have  passed  through  the 
stage  of  brow  presentation,  in  their  deviation  from  the  normal 

'°  rreqiiency  of  Face  Presentation.-The  frequency  of  face 
presentation  is  variously  estimated  by  different  authors^  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Chanty  (out  of  49,145  ca.es) 
cive  -33  per  cent.,  or  1  in  303  ;  Churchill  (out  of  nearly  2o0,000 
cases  collected)  gives  the  frequency  as  1  in  231  ^ ^f^^^ 
Eotunda  at  Dublin,  as  only  1  in  497  ;  Pmard,  for  tlie  Mate.n^  a 
Paris  (out  of  81,711  cases)  as  1  in  225  ;  Spiegelberg,  from  Geiman 
st^  St  OS,  as  1  in  324.  It  appears  therefore  that  no  urn  orm  difler- 
ence  is  produced  by  the  dorsd  position  in  labour  generally  adopted 
on  the  Continent. 


Fig.  100.— Diagram  of  head- 
lever  in  face  presentation. 

A  C,  axis  of  expulsive 
force  passing  thi'ougli  con- 
dyles. 

F  M,  fronto-mental  di- 
ameter of  head. 
C,  fulorvun  of  lever. 
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Causation. — One  of  the  causes  which  may  tend  to  produce  face 
jjfesentation  is  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  child's  head,  namely,  what 
is  called  the  dolicho-cephalic  shape,  in  which  the  occiput  projects 
more  than  usual,  and  the  posterior  arm  of  the  head-lever  is  therefore 
not  so  much  as  usual  exceeded  in  length  by  the  anterior  in  its 
normal  position  (see  Fig.  83,  p.  176).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
cause  Avill  tend  to  facilitate  face  presentations,  if  it  exists,  but  it  is 
not  positively  decided  whether  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  cause  com- 
monly in  operation.  Budin,*  measuring  the  shape  of  heads  born 
in  face  presentations,  found  that,  after  the  moulding  of  labour  had 
passed  off,  they  were  not  dolicho-cephalic.  Hecker,t  on  the  con- 
trary, who  attaches  much  importance  to  this  shape  of  the  child's 
head,  has  reported  instances  in  which  the  elongation  of  the  occiput 
did  persist  after  delivery.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  cause  is 
'not  sufficient  by  itself,  as  the  anterior  arm  of  the  lever  is  always 
somewhat  longer  than  the  posterior. 

Some  forms  of  fretal  monstrosity  produce  a  face  presentation 
during  pregnancy,  persisting  in  labour.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
anencephalic  fretus,  and  the  ftetus  deformed  by  tumour  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

Any  accidental  cause  leading  to  a  partial  extension  may  produce 
face  presentation,  since  the  resistances  will  complete  the  extension, 
if  once  it  has  passed  beyond  the  neutral  point  of  unstable  equi- 
librium (or  brow  presentation).  Such  a  partial  extension  may  arise 
from  a  sudden  gush  of  profuse  liquor  amnii,  or  from  an  oblique 
position  of  the  child  in  the  uterus  at  the  time  when  the  membranes 
rupture.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  child  is  dead,  for 
then  there  is  not  the  tonicity  of  flexor  muscles  which  maintains 
the  chm-flexion,  as  well  as  flexion  of  limbs,  in  the  usual  attitude 
ot  the  foetus.  Even  a  want  of  tone  of  flexor  muscles  in  a  living 
child  may  promote  it. 

Face  presentation  is  promoted  by  disproportion  between  the  head 
and  the  pelvis,  for,  if  the  head  is  detained  above  the  brim,  displace- 
ment IS  more  readily  produced  by  any  cause.  A  particular  form  of 
pelvic  deformity  may  actually  cause  it,  namely,  the  generally  flat- 
tened or  elliptic  pelvis,+  not  specially  contracted  in  the  conjugate 
diameter  The  chief  resistance  may  then  be  at  the  ends  of  the 
b.panetal  diameter,  especially  if  the  head  has  prominent  and  firmlv 
ossified  parietal  tubera,  instead  of  at  the  ends  of  the  Ion.,  antero- 
posterior diameter,  or  that  opposed  to  the  conjugate  of  the  pelvis 
which  IS  generally  nearly  the  bitemporal  dianrete^r.    In  such  case,' 

*  ;;        'f^^'^J^"  J,-**™     point  de  vuo  de  PObstftrique  " 
I  See  Cliaptcr  XXIX.  ^ 
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the  resultant  of  tlic  resistances  may  fall  posterior  to  tlie  condyles 
instead  of  in  front  of  thein,  and  then  more  or  less  extension  will  be 
produced,  the  occiput  being  more  resisted  than  the  front  part  of  the 
head. 

A  cause  of  face  presentation  which  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  is  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  and 
therefore  of  the  propelling  force,  and  thtrtrTTSause  which  may  be 
combined  with  any  of  the  others.    For  suppose  the  fundus  uteri 
to  be  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  the  child  to  be  lying  with  its 
back  toward  the  rigTit,  that  is,  in  the  second  or  third  position. 
The  propelling  force  is  then  inclined  toward  the  left,  and  therefore 
tends  to  push'the  conchdes  in  that  direction,  or  toward  the  face  of 
the  chUd.    The  heacHfelhus  pressed  against  the  left  pelvic  wall, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  pelvic  wall  forms  a  force  tending  to  push 
in  the  opposite  direction  (that  is,  toward  the  right  side  of  the 
pelvis    and  toward  the  occiput  of  the  child),  either  the  fore- 
coming  part  of  the  head,  if  the  head  is  not  fully  engaged  m  the 
pelvis,  or  the  centre  of  the  head,  if  it  is  engaged.    In  either  case, 
there  is  thus  produced  what  in  mechanics  is  called  a  "  couple,  ^ 
that  is  a  pair  of  equal  forces  acting  in  opposite  dii'ections,  but  m 
parallel,  not  in  the  same  straight  lines.*    The  tendency  of  this 
mif^  forces  is  not  to  move  the  centre  of  the  head,  but  to  rotate 
it  on  a  transverse  axis,  so  as  to  produce  extension.    If  the  obliquity 
of  the  propelling  force  is  considerable,  this  effect  may  overcome 
the  forces  tending  to  produce  flexion,  and  so  lead  to  face  presenta- 
tion.    Similarly,  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus  toward  the  left  side 
tends  to  produce  ejctension  when  the  back  of  the  child  bes  toward 
the  left,  that  Ts;  in  tlie  first  and  fourth  positions.        _      ,  . 

Statistics  afford  some  evidence  that  this  cause  is  actuaUy  m 
operation.    For  in  yertex  presentation  left  dorsal  positions  pre- 
dominate in  the  proportion  of  about  three       ^ne,  but  ni  face 
presentations  only  in  the  proportion  o    about  f2Ui_.t9^     ee^  t 
i  nust  be  inferred  that  a  face  presentation  is  much  moie  easily 
1  developed  out  of  a  vertex  when  the  back  of  the  child  les  to  he 
f|ht     This  is  explained  by  the  us^jiguity^oUhUun^s 
nifpri  toward  the  right  side.  .  . 

''^'gSk;^^^^^^  of  the  uteriy  acts  in  a  similar 

way.  A  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  in  reference  to  the  axi 
of  ^he  brim,  which  in  some  degree  is  probably  a  normal  condition 

.  Each  of  the  forocs  fonnin,  the  couple  is  equal  to  tl.e  ™meni  of  Uk.  pn>peHi«g 
force  resolved  (by  the  imrallelo,n-am  of  forces  P<^nK^^cl>eul   b  l.o      •^''^  °*  *  ^-^^u 
TheohUcxuc  propeUm,  force,  together  -^h  f  e  r^et,  n  '^^^•^^'^^ 

rs:n:^a^ti^:^S:i-i?^^--^ 

extension. 
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(see  J).  167),  tends  to  cause  extension  in  occipito-posterior  positions 
(third  and  fourth),  an  anterior  obliquity  (such  as  occurs  from 
pendulous  abdomen)  in  occipito-unterior  positions  (first  and  second). 
Here  again,  we  find  the  third  and  fourth  positions  are  relatively 
commoner  in  face  than  in  vertex  presentations,  while  posterior  obli- 
quity of  the  uterus  is  more  usual  than  anterior,  and  thus  the  theory 
of  causation  by  obliquity  of  propelling  force  is  again  confirmed. 

Varieties  of  Face  Presentations. — In  face,  as  in  vertex 
presentation,  there  are  four  positions,  each  of  which  is  developed 
out  of  the  corresponding  position  of  the  vertex.  It  is  usual  to 
name  them  from  the  position  of  the  chin  (e.g.,  left  men  to-anterior). 
The  four  following  will  then  be  the  positions  of  the  face  : — 
First  or  right  inento-2Msterior,  B.  M.  P. — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  towards  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
the  forehead  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale. 

Second  or  left  mento-imterior,  L.  M.  P. — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
tlie  forehead  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale.  ' 

Third  or  left  mento-anterior,  L.  M.  ^._The  long  diameter  of  the 
head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
The  chin  points  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale,  the  forehead  towarcl 
the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Fourth  or  right  mento-anterior,  R.  M.  The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  Tlie  chin  points  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale,  the 
forehead  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

As  in  the  vertex  positions,  the  first  and  third  and  the  second 
and  fourth  are  the  reverse  of  each  other.  The  first  position  is 
still  the  commonest,  but  only  in  slight  proportion.  The  fourth  is 
relatively  not  so  rare  as  in  vertex  presentations.  The  reason  for 
the  difterences  has  already  been  explained. 

In  comparing  any  position  with  the  corresponding  position  of 
the  vertex,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  words  right  and  left,  anterior 
and  posterior,  are  reversed,  because  the  face  position  is  named  bv 
Its  anterior  extremity,  tlie  vertex  by  its  posterior.  Thus  the  first 
vertex  position,  or  left  occipito-anterior,  becomes  by  extension  the 
ftrst  lace  position,  or  right  mento-posterior.  It  will  be  seen 
BiorLly,  however,  that  the  right  mento-posterior  position  of 'the 
face  corresponds  mecharacally  to  the  right  occipito-pisterior  or  third 
petition  o  the  vertex,  the  chin  being  the  mJst  prominent  part  o 
'  it  on;  ''''  ^"^^  ^'^         otlre    U  ree 
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Mechanism  of  Labour  in  Face  Presentation. 

The  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  the  head  will  first  be  described 
for  the  case  in  which  the  face  lies  in  the  first  or  right  mento- 
posterior position.  As  in  the  case  of  the  vertex,  four  principal 
subsidiary  movements  take  i^lace  in  conjunction  with  the  move- 
ment of  descent  of  the  centre  of  the  head  along  the  curved  axis  of 
the  pelvis.    These  are  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

Extension. 
Internal  Rotation. 
Flexion. 

External  Rotation. 

Extension. — It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  posterior 
arm  of  the  head-lever,  instead  of  the  anterior,  is  now  the  longest. 


irig.  lOl.-Eotation  of  chin  under  pubic  arch  in  face  presentation. 


The  resistances  therefore  produce  progressive  extension^  instead  of 
flexion,  the  resistance  tothe  forehead  having  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage over  that  to  the  chin,  until  the  chin  becomes  the  most  advanced 
point,  and  extension  is  at  last  checked  by  the  occipiit  being  com- 
pLsk  against  the  back  (see  Fig.  99,  p.  227).  Not  only  he 
En  of  the  head-lever,  but  the  shape  of  the  presenting  par  ,  is  the 
Jever  e  of  that  in  vertex  presentations.    The  anterior  extremity, 
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the  thill,  instead  of  the  posterior,  is  now  the  most  prominent  and 
projecting  part,  the  forehead  being  more  gradually  rounded.  Hence 
the  chin  in  Jace  presentation  corresponds  mechanically  to  the  occiput 
in  vertex  presentatioii.  When  the  face  is  lying  over  a  not  quite 
fully  expanded  os  uteri,  this  shape  of  the  presenting  part  also 
favours  extension,  just  as  the  shape  of  the  vertex  favours  flexion  in 
vertex  presentations  (see  pp.  177,  178). 

Internal  rotation. — ^The  chin,  descending  in  advance  of  the 
forehead,  is  the  first  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined  plane 


Tig.  102. — Distension  of  intact  perineum  in  face  presentation.  The  elongation  of 
occiput  produced  by  protracted  labour  is  also  shown.  JO.  Bladder.  2  iS.  Second 
.sacral  vertebra.  J{.  Rectum,  a.  Anus.  /.  Fourohette.  ur.  Orilice  of  ui-ethra. 
(After  Schroeder.) 

lormecMjy^th^  soft  parts  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvic  floor 
(see  Fig.  73,  p.  156),  and  by  it  is  pus]ied  forward  into  the  free  space 
under  tlie  pubic  arch,  just  as  the  occiput  is  usually  pushed  forward 
in  occipito-posterior  positions.  The  chin  then  comes  to  be  directed 
almost  exactly  forward,  as  shown  in  Figs.  102,  103,  104.  Thus  the 
internal  rotation  takes  place  through  nearly  three-eighths  of  a  circle. 
Tlie  fir,st  position  of  the  face  corresponds  mechanically  to  the  third 
■  position  of  the  vertex,  and  is  converted  into  the  foiirth  position  of 
the  face  by  a  lovrj  rotation,  just  as  the  third  of  the  vertex  is  con- 
verted into  the  .second.  Like  the  occiput  in  occipito-posterior 
positions,  the  cliin  may  be  rotated  forward  either  early  or  late,  but 
more  frequently  late.  Early  rotation,  when  it  occurs,  is  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  elastic  recto-vaginal  septum.  When  extension  is 
incomplete,  rotation  is  more  likely  to  be  delayed ;  and  for  a  time, 
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in  the  earlier  part  ol'  its  descent,  the  chin  may  be  rotated  some- 
what backward,  in  consecjuence  of  the  screw-like  shape  ofJJic  boijy 
pelvis,  the  posterior  inclined  plane  of  the*  "isciiium  directing  the 
chin  backward,  if_  the  presenting  part  fits  tightly  in  the  bony 
pelvis. 

It  hardly  ever  happens  that  the  chin  remains  posterior  like  the 
occiput  in  unrsiduced  occipito-poaterior  positions.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  head  to  be  delivered  spontaneously  in  this  way, 
unless  it  is  excessively  small  in  relation  to  the  genital  canal,  or  the 


Fig.  103.— Passage  of  the  head  under  the  pubic  arch  by  a  movement  of  flexion  in  face 

presenfcition. 

perineum  extremely  deficient.  Sometimes,  however,  a  small  head 
may  be  delivered  artificially  in  this  position,  the  chin  being  hooked 
over  the  perineum.  Sometimes  the  rotation  only  occurs  just  as  the 
face  passes  the  outlet,  and  the  chui  may  then  escape  almost  in  a 
lateral  position,  the  internal  rotation  being  incomplete. 

The  mechanism  of  the  second  position  of  the  face  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  the  first,  right  and  left  being  interchanged.  In  the 
third  position  the  chin  has  only  to  rotate  through  about  one-eighth 
of  a  ■circlej-'until  it  is  directed  nearly  forward,  and  the  mechanism 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  first  position  of  the  vertex,  a  short  rotation 
occurring  in  each  case.  In  this  case,  the  anterior  inclined  plane 
of  the  ischium  guides  the  chin  forward  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
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descent  of  the  Lead.  Tlie  meclianism  of  the  fourth^position  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  third,  right  and  left  beinglnferclianged.  It  is 
equivalent  mechanically  to  the  second  position  of  the  vertex. 

Flexion. — The  fore-coming  part  of  the  head  is  pushed  forward 
as'^sooirS'tt  meets  the  inclined  plane  at  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The 
after-coming  part  of  the  head  is  prevented  from  moving  forward  by 
the  resistance  of  the  pubes,  and  by  its  attachment  to  the  neck. 
Hence,  since  the  front  of  the  child  is  now  directed  forward,  the  chin 
either  having  rotated  forward,  or  being  anterior  from  the  first,  a 
movement  of  flexion  is  produced,  as  at  the  termination  of  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  vertex  (see  p.  184).  The  chin 
escapes  under  ihe  pubic  arch,  while  first  the  forehead  and  then  the 
bregma  and  occiput  pass  over  the  perineum  (Fig.  103,  p.  234).  The 
forehead  moves  iaster  than  the  chin,  having  to  go  along  the  outside 
of  the  curve,  while  the  chin  moves  along  the  inside,  but  the  chin  is 
not  arrested.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  fwtus  opposed  to  any 
autero-posterior  diameter  of  the  genital  canal  is  one  which  passes 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  behind  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
since  in  this  the  thickness  of  the  neck  has  to  be  included  (see  Fig. 
102,  p.  233). 

Extei'ual  rotation. — After  the  head  has  escaped  from  the 
perineum,  the  face  generally  turns  again  towards  the  side  which  it 
originally  occirpied.  As  in  vertex  presentation,  this  rotation  is,  in 
part,  instantaneous,  as  soon  as  the  head  is  released,  to  accommodate 
the  head  to  the  position  of  the  shoulders  at  that  moment.  Later  on 
the  rotation  becomes  more  complete  as  the  bis-acromial  (or  trans- 
verse) diameter  of  the  shoulders  turns  nearly  into  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  outlet.  The  first  part  of  the  rotation  is  sometimes 
called  restitution. 

Iiateral  obliquities  in  face  presentation. — Lateral  or 
Naegele- obliquity  of  the  head  is  not  so  often  observed  in  face  as  in 
vertex  presentation,  because  the  large  bi-parietal  diameter  is  now 
situated  nearer  to  the  after-coming  than  to  the  fore-coming  part  of 
the  head.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  some  cases,  where  labour  is 
difficult,  or  the  pelvis  contracted,  especially  when  posterior  obliquity 
of  the  uterus,  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  exists,  and  the 
anterior  side  of  the  face  then  becomes  deepest  in  reference  to  the 
plane  of  the  brim.  In  the  latter  stage,  the  chin-flexion  of  the  liead, 
on  approaching  the  outlet,  is  accompanied  by  some  lateral  flexion 
toward  the  anterior  shoulder,  just  as  the  extension  of  the  head  is,  in 
vertex  presentations,  toward  the  outlet  of  the  canal  of  soft  parts 
(see  p.  189),  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Contrasts  between  the  mechanism  of  face  and  vertex 
presentations.— It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  mechanism 
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of  delivery  in  face  and  vertex  presentations  is  closely  analogous  in 
many  respects,  it  is  contrasted  in  the  following  particulars  : — In 
face  presentation  extension  takes  the  place  of  flexion  in  the  earlier 
stage,  and  flexion  takes  the  place  of  extension  in  tbe  later 
stage.  In  vertex  presentations,  the  commoner  positions,  the  occipito- 
anterior, are  the  more  favourable,  a  short  rotation  only  being 
required  ;  in  face  presentations,  the  commoner  positions,  the  mento- 


rig.  101.  —Successive  stages  of  fii-st,  or  right  mento-postorior,  position  of  face. 


posterior,  are  the  less  favourable,  a  long  internal  rotation  being  re- 
quired. In  vertex  presentations,  the  first  and  second  positions 
remain  unchanged  ;■  the  third  and  fourth  are  generally  converted  into 
the  second  and  first  respectively.  In  face  presentations,  the  first 
and  second  positions  are  almost  invariably  converted  into  the  fourth 
and  third  respectively  ;  the  third  and  fourtli  remain  unclianged. 

Descent  is  accompanied  by  extension  and  internal  rotation  tiLLtk" 
xhia  is  beginning  to  approach  the  pubic  arch.  Then  flexion  is  sub- 
stituted for  extension  ;  and  descent,  internal  rotation,  and  flexion  go 
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on  togetlier  till  the  head  has  escaioed  at  the  vulva.    Then  external 
-tSftrtKiTirsiihstituted  for  its  opposite,  internal  rotation.  The 
successive  stages  of  a  mento-posterior  position  are  shown  in  Fig.  104 
(p.  236). 

Caput  sticcedaneum  in  face  presentation. — The  swell- 
ing upon  the  presenting  part  is  often  very  considerable  in  face  pre- 
sentation, labour  being  generally  more  protracted  than  in  vertex 
presentation.  The  features  thus  become  excessively  distorted,  the 
lips  being  enormously  swollen,  and  the  e^lids  also  swollen  so  much 
that  the  eyes  are  closed  at  birth.  There  may  be  also  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  conjunctivae.  AVhile  the  chin  is  posterior,  the  centre 
of  the  caput  succedaneum  formed  is  neaFIEe^ye ;  in  mento-anterior 
positions,  or  after  rotation  of  the  chin  forward,  it  is  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheek  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  swelling  of  the 
features  passes  off  in  a  few  days. 


Fig.  105.— Moulding  of  head  in  face  presentation.  The  continuous  outline  shows  the 
head  before,  the  dotted  outline  after  moulding.  F  O,  fronto-oecipital  diameter ; 
M  0,  mento-occipital ;  S  O — B,  sub-occipito-bregmatlc.    (After  Budin.) 

Moulding  of  the  head  in  face  presentation. — The 

moulding  of  the  head  in  face  presentation  is  shown  in  Fig.  105, 
taken  from  Budin's  measurements.  The  convexity  of  the  frontal 
and  occipital  bones  is  increased,  while  the  parietal  bones  are 
flattened,  so  that  the  curvature  of  the  sagittal  suture  is  diminished. 
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The  squamous  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  is  rotated  backward,  so 
that  the  occipital  protuberance  becomes  imusually  prominent. 
The  chief  diminution  is  in  the  vertical  or  cervico-bregiiuitic,  and  in 
the  sub-occipito-bregmatic  diameters  (s  o — b)  ;  the  compensatory 
increase  is  chiefly  in  the  fronto- occipital  diameter  (f  o),  but  there 
is  slight  increase  also  of  the  mento-occipital  (ii  o).  Fig.  102 
(p.  233)  also  shows  the  relation  which  the  moulding  of  the  head 
has  to  the  pressure  of  the  genital  canal.  The  prominence  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  forehead  (shown  in  Fig.  105),  generally  seen 
after  face  presentation,  does  not  seem  easy  to  account  for,  except  on 
the  view  tliat  it  is  formed  when  the  case  is  going  through  the 
stage  of  brow  presentation,  at  which  time  the  forehead  is  the  most 
unsupported  part. 

Diagnosis. — The  face  may  be  distinguished  from  the  vertex, 
even  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  by  the  unevenness  of  the 
features,  compared  with  the  uniform  hardness  of  the  cranial  bones. 
As  a  rule,  however,  a  face  presentation  is  not  fully  developed  until 
the  membranes  have  ruptured,  and  the  resistance  comes  into  play. 
Whenever  there  is  even  a  suspicion  that  the  face  is  presenting,  the 
utmost  care  and  gentleness  must  be  used  in  vaginal  examination, 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  injuring  the  eyes.  If  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  in  making  out  the  presentation  per  vaginam,  on  account 
of  the  head  being  very  high  up,  or  the  os  not  being  dilated  enough, 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  examination  of  the  abdomen. 
When  the  head  is  high  up,  and  the  chin  directed  backwards,  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  the  depression  between  it  and  the  child's 
back,  may  be  made  out  a  little  above  the  brim  towards  one  side  of 
the  front  of  the  pelvis,  especially  if  bimanual  examination  is, 
emx^loyed.  The  fcetal  heart  will  be  heard  most  distinctly  on  thej 
same  side  as  that  on  which  the  limbs  are  felt,  instead  of  on  thej 
opposite  side,  as  in  vertex  presentations  (see  j).  129). 

The  only  other  part  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  face 
on  vaginal  examination  is  the  breech.  The  distinctive  points  to 
be  sought  for  on  the  face  are  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  nostrils, 
the  hard,  toothless,  alveolar  ridges  in  the  mouth,  and  the  chin.  In 
the  breech,  the  anus,  grasping  the  finger  with  its  sphincter,  the  bony 
prominences  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  presence  of  thick  meconium, 
imdiluted  with  liquor  amnii,  are  distinctive. 

-Prognosis^  in  face  presentation. — The  prolongation  of 
labour  common  in  face  presentation  renders  the  prognosis  much 
more  unfavourable  for  the  child  than  in  vertex  presentation.  Thus, 
in  166  cases  of  face  presentation  in  the  Guy 'a.  Hospital  Lyijig-in 
Charity,  the  proportion  of  children  still-born  was  8-4  per  cent. 
In  vertex  presentations  during  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
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children  still-born  (including  premature  children)  was  only  2-7 
per  cent.  Out  of  these  166  cases  of  face  presentation,  artificial 
delivery  Avas  found  necessary  in  seven.  One  child  was  delivered 
by  version,  four  by  forceps,  two  by  the  cephalotribe.  All  of  the 
mothers  recovered.  It  is  generally  considered,-  however,  that  in 
face  presentation  the  prognosis  for  the  mother  is  also  somewhat 
more  unfavourable  than  in  vertex  presentation,  but  the  difference 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  child.  In  reference  both 
to  mothers  and  children,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pelvis  is 
more  often  contracted  in  face  than  in  vertex  presentation. 

Brow  presentation. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
brow  presentation  constitutes  the  position  of  unstable  eqmlibrium, 
in  which  the  two  arms  of  the  head-lever  exactly  balance  each  other, 
so  that  the  propulsive  force  has  no  tendency  to  produce  either  flexion 
or  extension  (see  p.  228).  The  prominence  of  the  forehead  forms 
the  centre  of  the  presenting  part,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  can 
generally  be  reached  in  one  direction,  the  nose  or  even  the  chin  in 
the  other.  The  large  mento-occij^ital,  or  even  the  maximum  vertico- 
mental  (see  p.  88)  diameter  of  the  head,  is  thrown  almost  exactly 
across  the  pelvis.  This  is  generally  too  large  for  the  pelvis  to 
admit,  and  hence  it  is  usually  only  when  the  head  has  not  yet 
fully  entered  the  brim  that  brow  presentation  is  observed.  In  the 
unstable  equilibrium  of  brow  presentation,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
variation  either  in  the  degree  of  flexion  of  the  head  or  in  the 
inclination  of  the  propulsive  force,  the  tendency  either  to  extension 
or  flexion  will  begin  to  predominate.  Hence  the  head  can  never 
possibly  pass  through  the  genital  canal  in  a  position  of  brow  pre- 
sentation, even  if  the  pelvis  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  maximum 
vertico-mental  diameter  of  the  head.  Almost  always  the  change  is 
into  face  presentation,  since  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
TiS  already  produced  undue  extension,  generally  goes  on  to  produce 
complete  extension  into  face  presentation.  I  have  known  a  case~\ 
however  in  which  the  presentation  was  partially  converted  into  a 
face,  and  the  chin  rotated  forward.  The  vertex  then  came  down, 
and  tlie  head  was  delivered  in  the  occipito-posterior  position  of  the 
vertex.  But  though  the  head  never  passes  through  the  pelvis  in 
a  position  of  brow  presentation,  it  is  sometimes,  although  rarely, 
arrested  in  that  position,  any  slight  advantage  which  one  or  other 
arm  of  the  head-lever  may  gain  at  any  time  not  being  sufficient  to 
overcome  friction  and  move  the  head.  Out  of  49,145  deliveries  in 
the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  brow  presentation  was  observed 
in  thirty  cases.  Of  these  twenty-five  were  delivered  spontaneously, 
the  presentation  being  generally  converted  into  a  face;  three  cliildren 
were  delivered  by  version,  two  by  forceps.    Thus  the  proportion  of 
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brow  presentation  was  one  in  1,638.  But  it  is  clear  that  every 
case  of  face  presentation  must  have  passed  through  the  stage  of 
brow  presentation,  if  the  fa;tus  was  originally  in  its  normal  attitude. 
The  exceptions  to  this  are  generally  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
some  deformity  of  the  foetus,  such  as  enlarged  thyroid,  producing 
abnormal  extension. 

Moulding  of  the  head  in  brow  presentation. — The 
general  character  of  the  moulding  produced  in  brow  presentation  is 
an  exaggeration  of  that  seen  in  face  presentation  (Fig.  105,  p.  237). 
In  brow  presentation  the  whole  of  the  forehead  (from  f  to  B,  Fig.  1 05) 
becomes  more  convex  and  prominent,  instead  of  merely  its  anterior 
part.  The  flattening  of  the  parietal  bones  along  the  line  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  from  b  to  o,  is  carried  much  further  than  that  shown 
in  Fig.  105,  and  so  also  is  the  prominence  and  convexity  near  the 
occipital  protuberance.  A  large  caput  succedaiieum  is  generally 
formed,  having  its  centre  near  the  prominence  of  the  forehead. 

Treatment  of  face  presentations. — The  first  point  to  be 
regarded  is  to  keej)  the  membranes  intact  as  long  as  possible.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  first,  that  the  face  does  not  form  so  good  a  dilator 
of  the  soft  parts  as  the  vertex  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  more  liable 
than  the  vertex  to  injiu'ious  results  from  pressure.  Most  frequently, 
however,  face  presentation  is  only  discovered  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes. 

In  the  latter  stage,  the  general  principle  is  to  leave  the  case  as 
much  as  possible  to  nature,  and  to  be  content  to  allow  the  labour  to 
be  more  protracted  than  in  vertex  presentation.  It  was  formerly 
recommended  either  to  perform  version,  or  to  attempt  to  convert 
the  face  into  a  vertex  presentation.  To  the  latter  plan  it  is  a  great 
objection  that  if  the  attempt  only  partially  succeeds,  as  is  very  pro- 
bable, the  head  is  brought  into  the  more  unfavourable  position  of 
brow  presentation.  That  interference  is  generally  quite  unnecessary 
is  proved  by  the  statistics  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity 
already  quoted,  in  which  nearly  96  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were 
terminated  naturally.  This  is  a  larger  proportion  than,  in  the 
present  day,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  terminated  without  assistance 
in  vertex  presentation. 

Before  the  rupti;re  of  the  membranes,  indeed,  an  attempt  may 
safely  be  made  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  child  by  external  mani- 
pulation, if  its  exact  position  can  be  positively  made  out,  anct  espe- 
cially if  the  ocdput  can  be  felt  above  theljrim.  In  face  presenta- 
tion the  chest  is  thrown  forward  against  the  uterine  Avail,  while  the 
shoulders  are  separated  from  it,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  uterus, 
by  a  s]3ace  posterior  to  the  child.  The  method  to  adopt,  therefore, 
is  to  press  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  through  the  abdominal  and 
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uterine  walls  npon  the  chest,  directing  it  towards  the  back  of  the 
child,  and  somewhat  upwards  as  regards  the  uterine  axis,  until  the 
shoulders  and  back  are  brought  against  the  uterine  wall,  and  the 
head  thereby  necessarily  flexed.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  hand 
makes  counter-pressure  upon  the  occiput,  felt  above  the  brim,  direct- 
ing it  toward  the  front  of  the  child  and  downward.  Schatz*  re- 
commends the  coirnter-pressure  to  be  made  upon  the  breech,  direct- 
ing it  toward  the  front  of  the  child,  but  such  pressure  would,  if 
anything,  tend  to  lower  the  chin  rather  than  to  raise  it.  This 
method  of  replacement  is  likely  to  be  practicable  only  if  the  chin 
is  directed  forward  or  to  one  side,  not  if  it  is  directed  much  back- 
Avard,  because  then  the  surface  of  the  uterus  corresponding  to  the 
chest  of  the  child  cannot  be  reached. 

Management  of  mento  posterior  positions. — The  manage- 
ment of  niento-posterior  positions  precisely  corresponds  mechanically 
to  that  of  occipito-postejior  positions  of  the  vertex.  If  the  rotation 
forward  of  the  chin  does  not  readily  take  place,  it  is  to  be  aided 
indirectly  by  promoting  extension,  just  as  the  rotation  of  the  occiput 
forward  is  aided  by  promoting  flexion.  This  is  to  be  done  chiefly 
by  pressing  the  forehead  u^waKfand  somewhat  backward  duriiiaa_^ 
Vain^  From  time  to  time  also,  the  chin  may  be  drawn  downward 
and  somewhat  forward  by  two  fingers  hooked  over  it  in  the  interval 
of  pains.  '  .  i 

Extension  may  also  be  favoured  by  placing  the  woman  on  her 
left  side  in  the  first  and  fourth  positions,  when  the  child's  back  is 
■* toward  the  left,  and  on  her  right  side,  in  the  second  and  third  posi- 
^  tioiis,  when  the  back  is  toward  the  right.  For  suppose  the  child  in 
^  theCsecond  or  right  fronto-anterior  positipii^f  the  face  (see  Fig.  99, 
p.  2 2 7 ),  and  the  woman  placed  on  her  right  side.  The  breech  tends  to 
fall  over  toward  the  right,  and  the  expulsive  force  therefore  becomes 
du-ected  somewhat  oblicjuely  toward  the  anterior  end  of  the  head- 
lever,  and  toward  the  left  side  of  the  mother.  Thus  the  anterior 
arm  of  the  head-lever  is  shortened,  and  the  posterior  increased. 
This  mcreases  the  mechanical  advantage  which  the  resistance  to  the 
forehead  has  over  the  resistance  to  the  chin  (see  Fig.  100,  p  228) 
Another  plan  may  be  tried  before  recourse  is  had  to  instrumentar 
delivery.  The  whole  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  the 
hngers  on  one  side  of  the  face,  the  thumb  on  the  other.  The  head 
IS  thus  grasped  and  so  rotated. 

Treatment  of  protracted  labour  in  face  presentation. 
h7.i    r  "Y-.f  '^'rected   orwarcl,  forceps  may  be  applied  without 

chin  IS  directed  backward  or  to  one  side,  there  is  the^dva^itage 
^  '"DieXJniwandlungvonGesichMage."  Ai-ch.  fur  Gjimk:  B.  V.,  p.  313. 
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that  one  blade  is  apt  to  compress  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  the 
child's  life  is  then  likely  to  be  sacrificed.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  more  patience  should  be  exercised  than  in  vertex  pre- 
sentations. The  foetal  heart  should  be  carefully  watched,  but 
instrumental  aid  should  only  be  given  when  there  is  evidence  that 
the  child  is  likely  soon  to  die,  or  when  the  mother's  condition  calls 
for  early  delivery.  If  the  interference  becomes  necessary  while  the 
head  is  high  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  uterus  is  not  firmly  contracted, 
version  may  be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  use  of  forceps,  especially 
if  there  is  any  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
Otherwise  extraction  by  forceps  may  be  tried,  and  if  this  fails, 
craniotomy  must  be  performed,  unless  symphysiotomy  should  be 
chosen  by  an  experienced  operator,  to  save  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  mode  of  carrying  out  these  operations  in  face  presentation  will 
be  described  in  Chapters  XXXIII.,  XXXV.  In  rare  cases,  when 
the  hand  is  passed  up  with  a  view  to  performing  version,  it  may  be 
found  that  the  face  presentation  can  easily  be  transformed  into  a 
vertex  by  hooking  down  the  occiput  with  the  fingers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  external  hand  may  assist  by  pushing  the  chest  of  the  child 
through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  direction  of  its  back.  The 
labour  may  then  be  terminated,  if  necessary,  by  the  forceps. 

Treatment  of  brow  presentation. — Since  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  brow  presentations  end  spontaneously  by  conversion  into 
face  presentation,  the  physician  may  exercise  a  fair  amount  of 
patience,  to  see  what  nature  will  do,  so  long  as  the  mother's  condi- 
fion  is  'satisfactory,  and  the  fcctal  heart  beating  naturally.  As  in 
the  case  of  face  presentation,  extension  will  be  aided  if  the  woman 
is  placed  on  that  side  toward  which  the  bach  of  the  cliild  is  dh-ected  ; 
for  the  breech  wiU  fall  over  toward  that  side,  the  propelling  force 
will  be  directed  someAvhat  obliquely  toward  the  front  of  the  child, 
and  so  the  anterior  arm  of  the  head-lever  (see  Fig.  100,  p.  228)  will 
be  shortened,  and  the  posterior  arm  lengthened. 

The  conversion  will  fail  only  when  the  advance  of  the  head  is 
arrested.  When  it  is  so  arrested,  extraction  by  forceps  may  be 
tried.  As  in  face  presentations,  tlie  most  favourable  case  for  their 
use  is  that  in  which  the  chin  is  directed  forward.  In  some  cases,  it 
may  be  possible  to  convert  the  case  into  one  of  vertex,  or  of  face 
presentation,  by  drawing'  down  the  occiput  or  the  chin  by  fingers 
or  veciis  ;  or  if  the  head  is  high  up,  and  the  uterus  not  firmly 
contracted,  version  may  be  performed.  Failing  success  by  one  or 
other  of  these  means,  the  only  resource  is  craniotomy. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


PELVIC  PRESENTATIONS, 

In  pelvic  iiresentations  the  long  axis  of  the  child  lies  nearly  in 
the  axis  of  the  uterus,  as  in  head  XDresentations,  but  the  head  is 
directed  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  The  primary  form  of  pelvic 
presentations,  and  that  which  is  most  frequently  observed,  is  hreech 
imsentation.    In  this  the  attitude  of  the  child  is  generally  the  same 


Fig.  106.— Fii-st,  or  left  saero-anterior,  position  of  the  brooch, 
as  in  vertex  presentation,  all  the  limbs  being  flexed  and  the  feet 
close  to  the  breech,  or  buttocks,  whicli  form  the  presenting  part 
(see  Fig.  106).    It  is  mucli  more  common,  however,  than  in 
vertex  presentation  for  the  legs  to  be  more  or  less  extended  on  the 
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thighs,  hecause  there  is  not  so  much  space  for  the  legs  in  addition 
to  the  hreech  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  as  tliere  is  at  the 
fundus.    (See  Fig.  107.)    Sometimes  one  or  both  thighs  become  i 
extended  on  the  trunk  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or  when  the  I 
bag  of  membranes  is  bulging  through  the  os,  either  from  the  gush  { 
of  licjuor  amnii,  or  from  active  movement  of  the  child.    In  this 
way  is  developed  out  of  breech  presentatio7i  a  presentation  of  one  or 
both  knees  (very  rare),  of  one  or  both  feet,  or  of  a  knee  and  a  foot. 
TEis "extension  of  thigh  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  breech 


Fig.  107.— Breech  presentation  with  extended  legs. 

does  not  so  fuUy  occupy  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  and  when 
the  liquor  amnii  is  relatively  abundant.  Hence  foot  or  knee  pre- 
sentations, compared  with  breech  presentations,  are  mlatively  more 
frequent  mth  premature  children  and  twin^  When  the  long  axis 
of  the  child  is  oToH^m  the  uterus,  the  breech  being  lower,  one  or 
both  feet  may  present  at  the  os  before  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
and  the  hands  may  then  sometimes  be  felt  also.  The  frequency 
of  pelvic  presentation  is  estimated  at  from  1  m  GO  to  1  in  4o  lor 
mature  children,  and  at  about  1  in  30  iucliuling  all  cases,  BreecJi 
presentations  form  about  fU)  nr  Gf,  per  cent,  of  all  pelvic  presenbitions. 
The  statistics  of  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  give-pelvic  pre- 
sentations 1  in  38,  breech  presentations  1  in  58,  foot  or  knee 
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presentations  1  in  121,  breech  presentations  forming  about  68  per 
cent,  of  all  pelvic  presentations. 

Causation  of  pelvic  presentation. — The  causation  may 
depend  on  anything  which  leads  to  the  failm'e  of  the  forces 
which  generally  produce  head  presentation  (see  p.  97).  Since  the 
adaptation  of  the  child  to  the  shape  of  the  litems  is  progressively 
greater  as  pregnancy  advances,  jjelvic  presentation  is  commoner 
with  premature  children.  It  is  also  commoner  -vyith  twins,  in 
'l!Trscs''of  placenta' prffiVia,  ■with  hydrocephalic  children  (see  Fig.  61, 
p.  99),  vnth  excess  of  liquor  aninii,  with  dead  children,  or  with 
contraction  of  the  jjelvis,  which  prevents  the  fixation  of  the  head 
in  its  normal  position.  In  the  case  of  dead  children  the  effect 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  of  active  movements,  which  aid  in 
adapting  the  position  to  tlie  shape  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  100),  but  the 
less  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  head  in  dead  children  has  also 
been  considered  to  have  an  influence.  Pelvic  presentation  is  also 
promoted  by  laxity  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  or  abdomen,  and  is 
therefore  relatively  commoner  in  multiuaige. 

Varieties  of  breech  presentation. — There  are  four  posi- 
tions in  breech  presentations,  corresj)onding  to  the  four  positions  of 
the  vertex.  The  dorso-anterior  positions  are  the  commoner,  like 
the  occipito-anterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  and,  like  them  also, 
differ  in  the  mechanism  of  their  delivery  from  the  dorso-posterior. 
There  is  one  difierence,  namely,  that  in  the  case  of  the  breech,  the 
transverse  or  bis-iliac  diameter,  and  not  the  antero-posterior,  is  the 
longest,  and  tends  to  adaptjtself  to  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
pelvis. 

.  First  or  left  sacro-anterior  {L.  S.  A.). — The  sacrum  looks  toward 
the  left  foramen  ovale  ;  the  bis-iliac  diameter  approximates  toward 
the  left  obUcj^ue  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Second  m-  right  sacro-anterior  (R.  S.  A.). — The  sacrum  looks 
toward  the  right  foramen  ovale  ;  the  bis-iliac  diameter  approximates 
toward  the  right  oblif^ue  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Third  or  right  sacro-posterior  {B.  S.  P.). — The  sacrum  looks 
toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  ;  the  bis-iHac  diameter 
approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Fourth  or  left  sacro-posterior  (L.  S.  P.).— The  sacrum  looks  toward 
the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis;  the  bis-iliac  diameter  approxi- 
mates toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

In  each  of  these  positions,  assuming  the  po.sition  of  the  head  to 
be  adapted  to  that  of  the  trunk,  the  front  and  back  of  the  head 
look  m  the  same  directions  as  in  the  corresponding  positions  of  the 
vertex  or  face.    The  first  position  of  the  breech,  as  of  the  vertex 
IS  the  commonest.    This  is  due  to  the  same  cause.    Owin^r  to  the 
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tisual  right  torsion  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  174),  the  large  transverse 
diameter  ot'^^ie""  uterus  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  large  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  whole  ovum  most  readily  accomniodates  itself  to  this,  the  back 
turning  away  from  the  prominent  lumbo-sacral  curve  of  the  mother, 
and  so  becoming  anterior.  This  frequency  of  the  first  position  in 
breech  presentation  is  a  proof  that  the  position  depends  at  least  as 
much  upon  the  accommodation  of  the  M'hole  ovum  as  upon  that  of 
the  presenting  part  in  the  pelvis,  since  the  long  diameter  of  the 
presenting  part  now  occupies  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
which  is  encroached  upon  by  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure. 
Foot  or  knee  presentation  may  arise  out  of  any  of  the  varieties  of 
breech  presentation. 

Diagnosis. — On  abdominal  examination  the  round,  smooth 
mass  of  the  head  may  be  made  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus. 
Unless  the  legs  are  extended,  the  fundus  uteri  is  less  broad  than 
usual,  the  lower  segment  broader.  The  foetal  heart  is  heard  most 
distinctly  higher  up  than  in  vertex  presentation,  generally  about 
the  level  oT  the  umbilicus.  A  sign  is  given  for  diagnosing  extension 
of  the  legs  before  the  onset  of  labour,  namely,  that,  in  this  case,  tlie 
fcetal  heart  is  heard  Imver  down  than  is  usual  in  pelvic  presentation, 
because  the  breech,  not'  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  legs, 
is  able  to  lie  lower  in  the  pelvis.  The  bag  of  membranes  is 
apt  to  be  large  and  descend  loWj„_while  the  presenting  part  still 
remains  high.  In  foot  presentations  the  bag  is  especially  elongated. 
Before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  double  contour  of  the 
buttocks  and  the  prominences  along  tlie  sacrum  may  be  felt  ; 
ami  sometimes  the  feet  may  be  felt  near  the  breech.  When  the 
membranes  rupture  the  liquor  aranii  escapes  ^adu^ally,  but  more 
completely  than  in  vertex  presentations,  the  flow  not  being  stopped 
iDy'the  action  of  the  head  as  a  ball-valve.  The  pains  after  ruptiire 
are  apt  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  vertex  presentations,  the 
complete  escape 'of  liquor  aranii  allowing  the  uterine  wall  to  come 
into  closer  contact  with  the  fuetus.  After  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes in  breech  presentation,  the  os  uteri,  on  vaginal  examination, 
is  found  to  be  occupied  by  two  smooth  elastic  swellings,  the 
buttocks,  on  which  no  tangible  hair,  like  that  on  the  scalp,  can  be 
felt.  The  cleft  between  the  buttocks  can  be  traced  backwards  to 
the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  and  in  its  course  can  be  felt  the  anus, 
which,  in  a  living  child,  contracts  on  the  finger  if  an  attempt  be 
made  at  introduction.  Thick  tenacious  meconium  conies  away  on 
the  finger,  imlike  that  mixed  with  liquor  amnii,  which  may  be 
expelled  in  head  presentations  when  the  child  has  undergone  severe 
pressure.    The  genitals  may  also  be  recognised,  and  in  the  male 
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tlie  scrotum,  which  becomes  much  swollen,  is  a  marked  feature. 
The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  breech  from  the  face,  the  only  part 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  has  been  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  238). 

The  knee  is  distinguished  from  the  elbow  by  being  broader,  and 
having,  besides  the  patella,  two  tuberosities  ■\\dth  a  slight  depression 
between  them  in  place  of  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon. 
In  case  of  the  slightest  doubt,  after  rnptnre  of  the  membranes,  the 
diagnosis  should  be  verified  by  bringing  down  the  foot.  The  foot 
is  liable  to  be  confused  with  the  hand  when,  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  it  is  only  just  reached  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The 
following  are  the  characteristic  differences.  The  toes  form  an  even 
line  and  are  not  very  moveable,  while  the  iingers  are  more  irregular 
and  divergent.  The  great  toe  lies  close  to  the  other  toes,  while  the 
thumb  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  hand,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
other  digits.  The  hand  of  a  living  child  will  often  grasp  the 
examining  finger.  The  most  nnmistakeable  point  of  all  about  the 
foot  is  the  projection  of  the  heel,  with  the  malleoli  above  it.  Thi^ 
is  most  easily  felt  with  absolute  certainty  by  catching  the  foot 
between  two  fingers,  or  between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  as  may 
usually  be  done  without  rupturing  the  membranes  if  they  are  still 
intact,  and  still  more  easily  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  aranii.  In 
case  of  doubt  whether  foot  or  hand  is  presenting,  as  it  is  importaniA 
to  make  the  diagnosis  early,  it  is  desirable,  if  necessary,  to  introi  \ 
duce  half,  or  even  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina,  in  order  td 
reach  high  enough  to  seize  the  foot  in  this  way.  By  this  method 
it  is  easy  to  avoid  any  risk  of  mistake  between  the  heel  and  thl ' 
elbow,  which  may  be  confused  if  touched  only  with  the  tip  of  theVi 
finger. 

IVEeclianism  of  labour  in  breech  presentation. — The 

bis-iliac  diameter  of  the  breech  enters  the  pelvis,  as  already  men- 
tioned, nearly  in  one  of  its  oblique  diameters.  There  is  no  move- 
ment corresponding  to  flexion  in  vertex  preselTIation.  As  the 
BFeech  descends  an  internal  roiation'  occms,  similar  to  the  internal 
rotation  of  head  presentations,  the  bis-iliac  diameter  turning  nearly 
into  the  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the  outlet  (see  Fig.  108,  p.  248). 
Thus,  in  the  first  position  of  the  breech,  the  sacrum°turns  from  the 
left  foramen  ovale  toward  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  left 
hip  comes  under  the  pubic  arch.  This  internal  rotation  is  not 
generally  so  complete  as  in  head  presentations,  especially  when 
space  IS  ample,  the  breech  being  less  firm  and  incompressible  than 
tne  head. 

Corresponding  to  the  extension  in  occipito-anterior  positions  of  the 
vertex  is  a  lateml  flexion  of  the  breech  on  the  trunk,  due  to  the 
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mclinecl  plane  of  tlie  soft  parts  of  the  pelvic  floor  pushing  the  fore- 
coming  part  of  the  hrecch  forM-ard  while  the  trunk  is  held  hack- 
ward  by  the  resistance  of  the  puhes  (see  Fig.  108).  The  anterior 
huttock  thus  comes  under  the  pubic  arcli,  while  the  posterior 
buttock  distends  tlie  perineum.  Combined  mth  this  lateral  flexion 
is  a_slight  posterior  flexion  of  the  breech  on  the  trunk  in  dorso- 
anterior  positions,  and  anterio"r~fl(5xion  in  dorso-posterior  positions. 


Fi".  108.— Passage  of  breech  under  pubic  arch  by  a  movement  of  lateral  flexion 
'  (second  position). 

These  are  analogous  to  the  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  toward  the 
anterior  shoulder  near  the  outlet  of  the  genital  canal  in  head 
presentations,  and  are  due  to  a  similar  cause.  The  anterior 
buttock  is  the  first  to  appear  at  the  vulva,  and  the  first  to  be 
delivered,  provided  that  the  perineum  is  intact  (see  Fig.  108). 
When  the  perineum  is  deficient,  the  posterior  buttock  may  be  the 
first  to  escaj)e.* 

After  the  buttocks  have  escaped  from  the  vulva,  there  is  a  sliglit 

*  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  rule  is  for  the  posterior  buttock  to  be  bom  fii-st, 
but  this  ohly  occm-s  -svheu  there  is  dofloiency  of  the  posterior  waU  of  the  genital  canal 
from  foiiner  i-uptiue  of  the  perineum.. 
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external  rotation  in  the  rerojgejcTirection  to  the  internal  rotation,  the 
hreech  returning  towarouieoblifiue  diameter  which  it  originally 

occupied,  so  as  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  position  of  the 
shoulders,  which  are  entering 
the  pelvis  in  the  oblique  dia-/ 
meter.  This  is  not  so  marked  as 
in  head  presentation.  The  feet 
escape  close  to  the  buttocks, 
jjTiless  the  legs  are  extended, 
the  thighs  are  delivered  soon 
after,  and  the  abdomen  de- 
scends. Provided  no  traction 
has  been  made  upon  the  child, 
the  arms  generally  emerge, 
folded  uponthe  chest,  before 


Fig.  109.— Passage  of  the  shouldeis  in 
pelvic  presentation  (first  position) . 

the  shoidders.  As  the  shoul- 
ders approach  .the  outlet,  the 
bis-acromial  diameter,  like 
the  bis-diac,  turns  nearly  into 
the  antero-posterior  diameter 
.of  the  outlet  (Fig.  109). 

The  head  enters  the  pelvis 
in  the  right  oblique  or  nearly 
in  the^Transverse  diameter, 
and  is  maintained  in  a  posi- 
tion of  flexion  by  the  pressure 
of  the  nterus  upon  it  so 
long  as  ng^traction  is  made 
upon  the  child.  As  in  head- 
first deliveries,  the  long  dia- 
meter of  the  head  turns  nearly 
into  the  antero-posterior  dia-  ' 
meter  of  the  outlet,  so  that  the  omput  escapes  nnder  the  pnbic  arch 
(Fig.  Ill,  p.  250).    As  soon  as  the  head  has  been  expelled' ouV  of 


Fig.  110.— Passage  of  the  shoulders  in  pelvic 
pre.scntatwn,  one  aim  extended  (second 
position). 
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tlie  powerfully  contracting  body  of  the  uterus  into  the  distended 
cervix  and  vagina,  the  expulsive  force  necessarily  acts  at  a  gteat 
disadvantage  (see  Fig.  111).  The  only  force  which  tlien  comes 
into  play  is  that  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  and  the  feeble  contractile 
powers  of  the  vagina  and  cervix.  Hence  the  head  is  apt  to  be  delayed 
at  this  stage,  and  the  i'cctus  to  die  from  asphyxia.  But  generally 
expulsion  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  large  hard  head  in  the 
vagina.  If  delivery  thus  takes  place  naturally,  flexion  of  the  chin 
is  maintained  to  the  last,  the  chin  and  face  emerging  first,  and  the 

occiput  last.  In  the  second 
position  of  the  breech,  the 
mechanism  is  precisely  the 
.same  as  in  the  first,  light 
and  left  being  interchanged. 

Mechanism  in  dorso- 
posterior  positions  of 
the  breech. — Suppose  the 
child  to  be  in  the  third  posi- 
tion of  the  breech,  the  sa- 
crum looking  toward  the  right 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The 
sacrum  in  this  case  rotates 
for\vard  instead  of  backward, 
^that  the  riglit  or  anterior 
buttock  rotates  forward  under 
the  pubic  arch.  The  but- 
tocks are  then  delivered  by 
lateral  flexion  in  the  same  way 
as  in  sacro-anterior  positions. 
If  the  bis-iliac  diameter  has 
rotated  completely  into  the 
antero -posterior  diameter  of 
the  pelvis,  the  external  ro- 
tation of  the  breech  is  generally  continued,:  on.,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  internal  rotation,  and  not  reversed.  Thc^bis^ 
acromial  diameter  of  the  shoulders  thus  enters  the  brim  in  the  right 
oblique  diameter  instead  of  following  the  bis-iliac  in  tlie  left  oblique. 
The  long  diameter  of  the  head  enters  the  brim  with  the  occiput 
somewhat  forward,  and  labour  is  completed  as  in  the  second 
position  of  the  breech.  The  only  explanation  which  can  be  given 
for  this  is  the  general  tendency  of  tlie  sjjiiie  of  the  child  to  rotate 
forward  away  from  the  spine  of  the  mother.  Sometimes,  however, 
especially  if  the  internal  rotation  of  the  breccli  has  been  incomplete, 


rig.  111. — Descent  of  the  head. 
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there  is  an  external  rotation  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  tlie  bis- 
acromial  diameter  enters  the  brim  iji  the  left  oblic^ue,  rotating  into 
the  antero-posterior,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  descends.  The  head  then 
enters  the  brim  with  the  occiput  directed  laterally  or  a  little  back- 
ward. As  it  descends  the  o_cci]Dut  almost  always  rotates  forwards 
imder  the  pubic  arch.  The  cause  of  this  movement  is  that  thg 
neck,  which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  meeting 
ffie  resistance  of  the  inclined  plane  of  the  pelvic  floor,  turns  away 
from'ft  into  the  free  space  under  the  pubic  arch. 

Irregularities  oiT'inecliaiiism. — In  rare  cases  of  dorso- 
posterior  position,  the  occiput  remains  posterior,  turning  somewhat 
toward  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen 
when  space  is  ample,  so  that  little  or  no  internal  rotation  of  the 
buttocks  or  shoulders  occurs,  and  the~back  continues  to  look  toward 
the  sacrum  during  the  passage  of  the  trunk.  The  head  may  then  still 
be  delivered  in  a  position  of  flexion,  the  chin  and  face  first  escaping 
under  the  pubes,  and  the  occiput  finally  passing  over  the  perineum. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  of  a  much  more  rare  occurrence,  namely, 
that  the  head  becomes  extended  into  a  position  like  that  of  face  j)re- 
sentation,  the  face  looking  upward  toward  the  abdomen,  while  the 
occiput  is  pressed  down  upon  the  back.  The  occiput  is  then  said 
to  emei'ge  first  over  the  perineum,  while  the  chin  is  delayed  behind 
the  pubes,  and  the  face  is  born  last.  But,  in  such  a  position,  the 
head  is  arrested,  unless  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  pelvis. 

Mechanism  in  foot  or  knee  presentation. — If  one  thigh 
only  is  extended,  the  extended  thigh  forms  the  most  advanced  pai't 
of  the  foetus,  is  the  first  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined  plane 
of  the  pelvic  floor,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  universal  rule, 
turns  forward  away  from  the  resistance  into  the  free  space  under  the 
pubic  arch.  Therefore  the  buttock,  corresponding  to  the  extended 
thigh,  becomes  eventually  anterior.  The  delivery  of  the  body  and 
head  is  the  same  as  in  breech  presentations. 

Moulding  of  the  child  in  pelvic  presentation, — The 
cedeniatous  swelling,  corresponding  to  the  caput  succedaneum, 
occupies  mainly  the  anterior  buttock,  and  includes  the  genitals, 
especially  the  scrotum  in  a  male.  The  absence  of  any  caput  suc- 
cedaneum on  the  head  is  notable.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  little 
altered,  but  it  becomes  somewhat  more  rounded  tlian  the  head  before 
moulding,  the  vertical,  or  cervico-bregmatic  diameter  being  rela- 
tively increased.  This  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  genital  canal 
on  the  front,  back,  and  sides  being  more  continuous  than  the  uterine 
pressure  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  not  more  unfavourable  for  the 
mother  than  in  vertex  presentations.    The  first  stage  of  labour  is 
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generally  more  tedious,  since  the  breecli  is  not  so  well  shaped  a 
dilator  as  the  head,  and,  from  its  softness,  does  not  stimulate  the 
nerves  of  tlie  cervix  so  powerfully.  Tlie  passage  of  the  head  is 
also  apt  to  be  delayed,  the  breech  not  being  large  enough  to  dilate" 
the  passages  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  pass  with  ease.  If  one  foot  or 
knee  present,  and,  still  more,  if  both  do  so,  the  likelihood  of  delay 
is  greater,  the  fore-coming  part  of  the  fcctus  being  then  a  more 
inefficient  dilator  than  the  breech. 

In  this  way  arises  the  great , danger  to  the  child's  life  in  pelvic 
presentations.  One  cause  of  this  is  pressure  on  the  funis.  This 
begins  in  some  measure  as  soon  as  the  umbilicus  is  entering  the 
brim,  that  is,  when  the  buttocks  are  passing  the  vulva  (see  Fig.  108, 
p.  248),  but  is  much  greateY"when'tTie  trunk  is  born,  and  the  funis 
is  compressed  between  the  hard  head  and  the  pelvis.  A  still  more 
important  cause  is,  that  by  the  shrinkmg  of  the  uterus  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  main  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  foetus  the  placjjita  is 
more  or  less  completely  detached.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  head  is  completely  expelled  out  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  into 
the  cervix  and  vagina  (see  Fig.  113,  p.  255).  A  comparatively 
short  delay  at  this  stage  is  therefore  inevitably  fatal  to  the  child. 

The  proportion  of  cliildren  still-born  varies  very  much  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  accoucheur,  and  therefore  is  very  differently  esti- 
mated by  different  authors.  Churchill  gives  the  mortality  as  1 
in  3i,  Dubois  as  1  in  11.  The  statistics  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity,  where  the  labours  are  attended  by  students,  and 
where  the  child  is  often  born  before  the  arrival  of  the  accoucheiu-, 
give  a  still  higher  mortality  than  that  estimated  by  Churchill, 
namely  1  in  3-0  for  breech  presentation,  and  1  in  2-3  for  foot  or 
knee  presentation,  out  of  49,145  deliveries. 

Management  of  pelvic  presentations. — The  first  and 
most  essential  point  in  the  management  of  pelvic  presentations  is  to 
abstain  from  premature  interference  with  nature.  In  the  first 
instance  the  membranes  must  be  kept  intact  as  long  as  possible,  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  dilatation  of  the  soft  parts  by  their 
means,  since  the  breech  forms  an  inefficient  dilator  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  larger-sized  head  which  has  to  follow  it.  In  presenta- 
tion of  one  or  both  feet,  this  necessity  is  still  greater,  since  the 
half-breech,  or  both  legs  together,  form  a  still_worse  dilator  than 
jh^  breecn.  " 

After  rupture  of  the  membranes,  it  is  still  necessary  to  leave 
matters  to  nature  as  long  as  possible.  The  midwife  or  inex- 
perienced student  may  be  tempted  by  the  facility  for  traction  which 
is  offered  by  the  body  or  legs  of  the  child,  especially  if  the  hiliour 
proves  tedious.    But  if  any  traction  is  made  prematiu'ely,  two  evil 
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results  follow.  First,  the  arms,  instead  of  remaining  folded  on  the 
'^>^[ri'ljltOTflT!rTlipping"but  before  the  head,  are  retarded  by  friction. 
They  then  slip  up  by  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  become  jammed  with 
the  head  in  the  pelvis,  thus  frequently  causing  the  loss  of  the  child's 
life.  Secondly,  the  tractile  force  being  transmitted  through  the  neck, 
the  anterior  arm  of  the  head-lever  is  the  longest ;  the  resistance  which 
it  meets  has  therefore  the  mechanical  advantage  over  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  posterior  or  occipital  arm,  and  the  head  becomes 
extended.  In  this  way  the  maximum  vertico-mental  diameter  of 
■Tlie  IreaTmay  be  thrown  across  the  pelvic  brim,  or  nearly  so,  and 
find  the  space  insufficient  for  its  passage. 

The  first  pressure  upon  the  funis,  and  consequent  risk  to  the  . 
child,  begins  when  the  umbilicus  enters  the  pelvic  brim,  or  about  I 
the  time  when  the  breech  is  passing  the  vulva,  but  it  becomes 
much  greater  when  the  child  is  born  as  far  as  the  rimbilicus.  It 
is  just  before  this  tiine^  that    the  first  duty  of  the  attendant 
commences.    As  soon  aThe  can  easily  reach  the  umbilicus  by  pass- 
ing a  finger  just  within  the  vagina,  he  should  draw  a  loop  of  the^ 
cord  gentlv  downward.    The  object  of  this  is  twofold — first,  to 
prevent  the  cord  undergoing  any  longitudinal  stretching  as  the 
child  advances,  and  consequent  interference  with  the  circulation 
through  its  spiral  vessels  ;  secondly,  to  enable  him  to  watch  the 
fcctal  pulsations  in  the  cord,  and  so  judge  of  any  danger  to  the 
ftctus.    The  loop  of  cord  should  also  be  guided  to  that  part  of  the 
pelvis  where  there  is  most  room  for  it,  generally  opposite  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis.  "  --■ 

From  this  time  the  delivery  may  be  accelerated  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  by  encouraging  the  patient  to  bear  down,  and  by  pi'pa- 
sure  from  above  the  fundus.  But  still  there  must  be  no  further 
interference,  unless  there  are  signs  that  the  child  is  in  imminent 
peril.  The  most  significant  of  these  are  inspiratory  efforts,  made 
while  the  mouth  and  nose  are  still  retained  within  th'e'passages. 
These  are  evidence  that  the  child  is  becoming  suffocated.  Failure, 
or  great  retardation,  of  the  pr^lsation  of  the  funis  is  also  an  indica- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  extraction. 

As  the  breech  and  body  of  the  child  are  passing  the  vulva  the 
physician  should,  with  his  right  hand,  support  the  body,  and  carrv 
it  forward  between  the  'mother's  thighs  towards  her  abdomen,  thus 
aiding  the  lateral  flexion  of  its  body  (see  p.  248).  At  the  same 
time  he  should  assist  the  expulsion  by  pressinowith  his  left  hand 
upon  the  fundus  uteri.  Such  external  pressure  Is  of  specmi  value, 
because,  while  aiding'  the  expulsive  force,  it  also  promotes  the 
flexion  of  the  head,  and  tends  to  keep  the  arms  in  their  natural 
position  across  the  chest.    In  most  cases  it  will  prevent  the  neces- 
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sity  for  having  recourse  to  artificial  extraction.  After  the  ariiLs 
have  appeared,  and  when  the  liead  is  reaching  the  vulva,  it  is  better 
to  hand  over  to  the  nurse,  or  otlier  assistant,  the  duty  of  pressing 
upon  the  fundus,  and  spread  out  the  left  hand  behind  the  perineum, 
in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  in  the  same  position  as  that 
described  at  p.  215  for  the  case  of  the  fore-coming  head.  By 
pressure  in  this  situation,  the  finger  and  thumb  keep  the  head  for- 
ward" under  the  pubic  arch,  and  so  tend  to  avert  rupture  of  the 


perineum,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  pressure  upon  the  forehead  at 
the  final  stage  of  expulsion,  they  may  assist  the  exit  of  the  head. 
Both  objects  may  also  be  attained  by  passing  two  fingers  into  the 
rectum  through  the  dilated  anus  (see  p.  215)  ;  and,  if  the  liead  is 
delayed  just  at  the  final  stage  of  passage,  this  method  may  have  the 
advantage. 

Extraction  of  the  head.— When  the  after-coming  head  is  expelled 
out  of  the  strong  contractile  body  of  the  uterus  into  the  dilated 
cervix  and  vagina  (see  Fig.  113,  p.  255),  the  natural  forces  act 
upon  it  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  For  the  only  expelUng  forces 
are  now  the  weak  contractile  powers  of  the  cervix  and  vagina  and 
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the  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles.  Hence  at  tins  stage  sufficient 
delay  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child  is  apt  to  be  i^roduced,  if 
the  case  is  left  to  nature.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  arms  have 
escaped,  the  head  should  be  extracted  if  it  does  not  iinmediately 
follow. 

At  this  stage  the  resistance  is  due  only  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
vaginal  and  vulval  outlet,  and  is  usually  not  considerable.  There 


FiS-  113. — Manual  extraction  of  head  througli  tlie  outlet  of  .soft  parts. 

is,  however,  one  mechanical  dilliculty  in  artificial  extraction.  The 
f(5rce  of  traction,  acting  through  the  spinal  column,  is  applied  to 
the  head  at  a  point  nearer  to  its  posterior  than  to  its  anterior 
extremity.  Hence,  if  traction  is  made  in  the  axis  of  that  plane  of 
the  genital  canal  in  which  the  centre  of  the  head  lies  (see  Fig.  1 6, 
p.  18),  the  occiput  is  drawn  down  more  than  the  forehead,  the 
head  becomes  extended,  a  larger  diameter  of  it  is  thrown  across 
the  genital  canal,  and  in  consequence  the  resistance  is  greatly 
increased,  and  the  perineum  is  endangered. 
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Hence  the  object  to  be  attained  is  to  make  traction  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  causing  extension,  and  secure  the  descent  of  the  chin. 
In  order  to  eftect  this  it  was  formerly  recommended  to  place  the  riglit 
hand  behind  the  child's  back  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  112, 
p.  254,  pushing  up  the  occipiit,  and  either  to  place  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  on  the  child's  malar  bones  or  to  hook  a  finger  into 
its  mouth.  The  position  altogether  does  not  give  a  firm  enough 
grasp  for  any  vigorous  traction,  especially  if  the  right  hand  is  to  be 
employed  in  pushing  the  occipi^t  up.  The  fingers  on  the  malar 
bones  give  a  very  slight  hold,  since  they  keep  their  place  only  by 
friction.  A  finger  in  the  nrouth  is  indeed  more  efl'ective.  But  the 
introduction  of  the  finger  increases  the  stretching  of  the  perineum, 
and  traction  on  the  lower  maxilla  sufficient  to  secure  flexion  is 
apt  so  far  to  strain  the  lower  jaw  that  it  may  impair  the  infant's 
power  of  sucking  with  comfort.  It  is  better,  therefore,  not  to 
employ  it  when  other  means  are  available. 

A  far  more  efl'ective  method  of  securing  the  descent  of  the  chin 
is  to  incline  the  direction  of  traction  forwards  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  that  plane  of  the  genital  canal  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
head  is  lying.  The  mode  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  113, 
p.  255.  The  proceeding  is  as  follows  :  Wrap  the  legs  and  feet  of 
the  child  in  a  napkin  and  seize  them  mth  the  right  hand.  Hook 
the  left  hand  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
Then  carry  the  legs  forward  in  a  direction  almost,  but  not  quite, 
at  right  angles  to  the  pubes,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  Make 
traction  in  this  direction  Avith  the  right  hand.  Aid  the  traction 
with  the  left  hand,  but  use  this  hand  chiefly  to  steady  the  head, 
and  prevent  its  escaping  with  too  sudden  a  jerk. 

The  explanation  of  the  success  of  this  method  is  as  follows  :  The 
forward  direction  of  the  traction  causes  a  pressure  of  the  pubes 
against  the  occiput.  This  force,  combined  with  the  component  of 
the  tractile  force  resolved  perpendicularly  to  the  pubes,  and  acting 
through  the  condyles,  forms  a  "  couple,"  or  pair  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces  not  acting  in  the  same  straight  line,  which  tends 
to  cause  descent  of  the  chin  and  ascent  of  the  occiput. 

In  a  parous  woman  this  method  will  almost  always  instantly 
release  the  head  when  once  it  has  reached  the  pelvic  floor.  Tlie 
only  difficulty  likely  to  occur  is'  in  a  primipara,  to  whom,  with  a 
fore-coming  head,  rupture  of  the  perineum  would  be  likely  to  occur. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  risk  the  perineum  in  order  to  save  the  child's 
life.  If,  therefore,  the  method  above  described  does  not  quickly 
succeed,  the  left  baud  may  be  removed  from  the  neck.  The  right 
hand  may  make  sufficient  traction,  and  the  left  hand  aid  by  squeezing 
out  the  head,  either  by  pressure  just  in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
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ligaments,  or  through  the  recto-vaginal  septiun  upon  the  face  or 
Ibrehearl,  two  fingers  being  passed  into  the  anus.  If  this  still  fails, 
the  index  finger  of  the  lelt  Jiancl  may  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  maxilla.  Jaw-traction  may  then 
be  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  extracting  the  head  through  a  con- 
tracted pelvis.  (See  Chapter  XXIX.)  This  is  very  effective  both 
in  causing  flexion,  and  in  adding  to  the  tractile  force  without  "in- 
creasing the  tension  upon  the  neck,  but  it  is  very  rarely  required 
to  overcome  resistance  due  only  to  the  soft  parts. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


MULTIPLE  PREGNANCY. 


By  multiple  pregnancy  is  meant  tlie  simultaneous  development 
of  more  than  one  embryo.  The  case  of  chief  practical  importance 
is  that  of  twm  pregnancy,  which  occurs,  taking  an  average  for 
different  countries,  about  once  jn  .eighty,  cases.  Triplets  are  found 
only  about  once  in  6,000  pregnancies.  It  is  extremely  rare  to 
find  a  greater  number  of  embryos  than  three,  but  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  there  have  been  as  many  as  five. 

Causation.— The  proportion  of  twin  pregnancies  varies  in 
different  countries,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  variation 
depends  upon  difference  of  racp.    On  the  whole,  multiple  pregnancy 
appears  to  be  commonest  among  the  most  fertile  races.    Thus  m 
Ireland  the  proportion  is  about  one  in  60,  in  England  only  about 
one  in  110.    Individual  women  occasionally  show  a  tendency  to 
repeated  twin  pregnancy,  and  there  is  evidence  that  this  tendency 
may  be  hereditary.    Such  constitutional  or  hereditary  tendency 
shows  itself,  as  a  rule,  on  the  mother's  side,  but  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  father  may  also  have  an  influence, 
for  an   unusual  number  of   twin   pregnancies  have  sometunes 
occurred  in  the  families  of  brothers,  or  in  those  of  the  same  hus- 
band by  diflerent  wives.    According  to  the  statistics  collected  by 
Matthews  Duncan,*  the  tendency  to  production  of  twins  increases 
with  successive   pregnancies,  with..,  the   exception  ot   m  liTst 
pregnancy,  at  which  it  is  greatest  of  all;  and  the  later  in  h  e 
Umen  are  married,  the  more  likely  are  twins  to  be  bom  a  ho 
fiSt  delivery.-    It  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  temluicj 
to  produce  twms  is  associated  with  unusual  fertility,  but  Matthe^v 
Duncan,  I-  from  observations  on  animals,  infers  that  the  birtli  ol| 
twins  may  be  a  stage  on  the  way  toward  sterility.  ' 

Multiple  pregnancy  may  arise  in  one  of  t^^^'^^f.  ^^^^  jT^^; 
or  more  ova  may  become  fertiHsed  at  the  same  time.    These  maj 


*  "  On  Fecundity,  Fortilitj',  and  Sterility." 
t  "  On  Sterility  in  Woman."   London,  IS&l. 
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proceed  either  from  the  same  or  different  ovaries,  and,  in  some 
cases,  may  both  escai3e  from  the  same  Graafian  follicle.  The 
possibility  of  two  ova  being  thus  fertilised  at  the  same  time  is 
proved  by  the  finding,  in  some  cases,  of  two  corpora  lutea  equally 
developed,  and  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  simultaneous 
pregnancy  on  the  two  sides  of  a  double  uterus,  also  by  that  of 
twin  pregnancy  'v^ath  one  foetus  in  the  uterus  and  one  extra-uterine. 


Fig.  114.— Twins  in  utero,  both  presenting  by  vertex. 


It  IS  probable  that  both  ova  may  be  fertilised  at  the  same  coitus 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
sometimes  children  of  different  colours  have  been  born,  one  white 
and  onejaal^to,  or  one  mulatto  and  one  negro.  In  tlieTa'se  of 
arnmaJsTTt  is  known  that  different  fcctuses  in  the  same  litter  may 
have  different  fathers.  This  occurrence  is  called  superfecundation. 

When  the  twins  arise  from  two  difierent  ova,  each  will  be 
enclosed  m  Its  own  amnion  and  chorion,  and,  in  the  first  instance 
Its  own  decidua  refiexa.    When  the  growing  'ova  come  into  contao?; 
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and  a  partition  between  them  is  formed  by  the  union  of  their  walls, 
the  deciduii  rclkwu  may  noon  become  thinned  and  lost  in  the 
mi'tition.  Only  four  layers,  instead~''6f  six,  are  then  traceable  in 
me  partition,  two  of  chorion  and  two  of  amnion.  The  placent33 
may  be  entirely  separate,  or  thev^iay  be  joined  at  their  borders  or  <S 
united  by  a  membranous  portiorjfbut  there  is  no  vascular  communi- 
cation  between  theni?^  From  tfi^fact  that  two  distinct  bags  of 
membranes  are  mos^t  frequently  found  (in  about  85  per  cent,  of  all 
cases),  it  appears"" that  this  variety  of  twin  pregnancy  is  the 
commonest. 

2.  An  ovum  may  have  a  double  yolk,  and  an  embryo  be 
developed  from  each.  In  this  case  the  placenta  and  chorion  are 
common  to  the  two,  but  tlie  amniotic  sacs  are  separate.  The 
septum  between  them  may,  however,  break  down  or  be  absorbed, 
and  the  embryos  may  thus  come  to  be  contained  in  a  single  bag  of 
membranes.  In  this  variety,  there  is  frequently  more  or  less 
vascular  communication  in  the  placenta  between  the  two  embryos. 
A  single  chorionic  cavity  occurs  in  about  12  per  cent,  of  twin 
pregnancies. 

3.  A  single  area  germinativa  may  be  so  divided  as  to  give  rise 
to  two  embryos.  If  the  division  is  incompleFe  some  form  of 
double  monster  is  the  result.  In  the  latter  case  only  a  single 
amniotic  cavity  is  developed  from  the  first,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  be  so  also  when  the  embryos  are  completely  separated. 
In  this  variety  also  there  is  a  single  placenta,  and  generally 
vascular  communication  between  the  'embryos.  In  some  cases  the 
funis  is  single  near  its  placental  insertion,  but  contains  a  double 
set  of  vessels,  and  bifurcates  on  approaching  the  fcetuses.  ^ 
"This  variety  of  twin  pregnancy  is  much  the  rarest.  In  only 
about"TrS"per  cent,  of  all  cases  the  twins  are  found  in  a  single 
amniotic  cavity  (Ahlfeld),  and  even  from  this  proportion  those 
cases  have  to  be  deducted  in  which  a  partition,  originally  existing, 
'has  been  absorbed.    It  is  said  that  twuis  contained  in  the  same'N 

amniotic  cavity  show,  in  after-life,  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  / 
Veach  other  than  ordinary  twins. 

In  trijjlets,  it  appears  that  most  frequently  two  are  developed 
from  the  same  ovum,  and  the  third  from  a  second  ovum. 

Acardiac  monsters. — When~two  embryos  are  contained 
within  a  common  chorion,  the  allantois  of  one,  instead  of  reaching 
a  free  space  on  the  interior  of  the  chorion,  may  blend  with  the 
allantois  of  the  other.  In  this  case  a  single  placenta  is  formed, 
with  an  arterial  vascular  communication  between  the  two  embryos. 
When  the  vascular  communication  of  umbilical  arteries  in  the 
placenta  is  free,  and  one  foetus  is  stronger  than  the  other,  the 
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weaker  fastus  is  apt  to  be  converted  into  what  is  called  an  acardiac 
monster  in  the  following  way.  Blood  from  the  arteries  of  the 
foetus  having  the  stronger  heart  reaches  the  arteries  of  the  weaker 
fcetus,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  greater  tension,  causes  the  blood  to  flow 
back  to  the  heart,  thus  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current.  The 
heart  of  the  weaker~foetus,  being  no  longer  of  use,  becomes  atrophied. 
From  its  imperfect  blood  supply,  this  fcetus  is  very  imperfectly 


Fig.  115.— Acardiac,  acephalic  foetus.   {After  Lusk.) 


developed,  and  generally  only  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are 
developed  at  all,  since  the  blood,  arriving  at  the  iliac  arteries,  has 
readiest  access  to  these.  The  trunk  and  upper  parts  are  represented 
by  a  mere  mass  of  llesh  (see  Fig.  115).  In  rare  cases  there  is  a 
partial  development  of  the  head  and  upper  limbs.  An  acatdiac 
fcetus  is  thus  generally  also  acephalic.  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  anencephalic  fojtus,  in  which  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
developed,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  twin  pregnancy. 
Sex  of  the  children— Double  monsters  are  invariably  of  the 
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same  sex.  It  is  probable  tbat  the  same  law  may  bold  true  of  all 
twins  developed  from  a  sirigle  ovum,  but  this  is  not  certain.  A 
case  has  occurred  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  of  twins 
of  the  opposite  sex  contained  in  the  same  bag  of  memljranes.  It 
has  even  been  contended  by  Dr,  Brunton*  that  this  is  the  general 
rule.  The  statistics  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  give 
38  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  both  children  were 
males,  34  per  cent,  in  which  there  was  one  of  each  sex,  28  per 
cent,  in  which  both  were  females.  According  to  German  statistics 
collected  by  Veit,  however,  it  is  most  frequent  to  find  one  child  of 
.-  J,  each  sex. 

JS^     Course  of  pregnancy  in  multiple  gestation. — Twins,  and 
I still  more  triplets,  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  and  weaker  than  ordinary 
Q-ichildren,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  greater.    In  the  case 
'     'of  triplets,  it  is  rare  for  all  three  to  survive.    The  uterus  and 
^abdomen,  however,  become  more  distended  than  in  ordinary  preg- 
/j*"  nancy,  and  this  condition  is  apt  to  lead  to  premature  labour.  This 
p     is  often  an  additional  reason  for  the  small  size  of  twins  at  bii-th. 
Besides  the  ordinary  risks  during  pregnancy,  a  twin  or  triplet  has 
to  incur  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  other  foetu.s  or  fcetuses, 
and  if  one  is  less  favourably  placed  for  obtaining  nutriment,  it  is 
either" smaller  and  weaker,  or  may  perish  altogether.    Thus  it  is 
irst'uhcoinmon  for  one  twin  to  be  much  larger  than  the  other  at 
birth.    When  one  twin  dies  during  pregnancy  it  is  frequently 
retained  until  full  term,  and  then  expelled  with  the  other.  Being 
excluded  from  the  air,  it  does  not  become  putrid,  but  shrinks  up 
and  becomes  mummified.    To  such  a  blighted  fo3tus,  when  flattened 
between  the  other  bag  of  membranes  and  the  uterine  waU,  the 
name  of  fcetus  papyracciis  has  been  given.    More  rarely,  the  dead 
ovum,  peri^ffig^f'W^early  stage,  degenerates,  into  a  mole.  In 
other  cases,  the  dead  foetus  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and  sets  up 
uterine  action.    Then  either  the  dead  ovum'  alone  may  be  expelled 
provided  the  bags  of  membranes  and  placenta  are  quite  separate, 
or  both  may  be  expelled. 

Diagnosis. — A  suspicion  of  twin  pregnancy  may  be  excited  by 
unusual  size  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  but  no  certain  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  it.    If  the  foetuses  lie  side  by  stde',  it  may  be 
possible  to  distinguish  them  separately  by  palpation,  and  special 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  discovering  whether  two  heads^  can 
be  felt.    As..a  rule  thejonlyicertain  diagnosis_b_efore  labour  is  to 
.  t    distinguish  two  foe't'al  hearts,  of  different  rapidityTEeard  at  two. 
'/     distant  points;  the  sound  being  lostTn'tEe  Tiitervenmg  space.  By 
I     listening  with  a  binaural  stethoscope,  Httefl  WUlk  separate  lube  for 
I  *  "  Obsei-vations  on  Cases  of  Twins,"  Obst.  Trans.,  Vol.  XI. 
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each  ear-piece,  it  may  be  possible  positively  to  determine  that  the 
two  hearts  are^ynchronous. 

As  a  rule,  t^rtti  pregnancy  is  only  discovered  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child.  The  uterus  is  then  fonnd  still  large,  and  a  second 
bag  of  membranes  or  part  of  foetus  presenting.  During  labour 
twin  pregnancy  may  be  suspected  if  the  uterus  is  v_eryjarge  after 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  presenting  part  small,  and  labour 
tedious  from  inertia  of  the  uterus. 

Presentation.— The  following  is  the  frequency  of  the  various 
presentations  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity  :  vertex  in  both,  53-6  per  cent.  ;  vertex  and 


Fig.  116. — Adaptation  of  twins  in  xifaro  -witli  one  vertex  and  one  pelvic  presentation. 

pelvis,  34-1  per  cent.  ;  both  pelvic  presentations,  10  per  cent.  ;  one 
transverse,  2-3  per  cent.  Spiegelberg's  statistics  show  a  greater 
frequency  of  transverse  presentation,  namely,  10 '6  per  cent.  In 
Fig.  114,  p.  259,  is  shown  the  adaptation  of  twins  in  utero,  both 
presenting  by  the  vertex,  in  Fig.  116  the  adaptation  with  one 
vertex  and  one  pelvic  presentation. 

Labour  in  twin  pregnancy. — Labour  is  generally  free 
from  obstruction,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  children,  but 
is  apt  to  be  tedious  from  inertia  of  the  over-distended  uteriis. 
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For  the  same  reason,  there  is  more  liability  than  usual  to  post- 
partum  haemorrhage.  Labour  is  premature  in  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  "The  birth  of  the  second  child  is  generally  rapid,  the 
passages  being  already  dilated.  In  the  absence  of  any  interference, 
pains  generally  come  on  again  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  In  rare  cases  the  second  labour  does  not 
come  on  till  a  day  or  two  after  the  first.  Instances  are  recorded 
in  which  weeks  have  intervened,  but  these  may  have  been  cases  of 
double  uterus,  a  condition  which  is  easily  overlooked  when  the 
body  only  is  double,  and  the  cervix  single.  Such  an  occurrence 
may  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  supposition  of  superfcetation. 

The  placenta,  or  placentse,  is  generally  expelled  after  the  birth  of 
the  second  child,  but  sometimes  the  first  placenta,  if  quite  separate, 
is  expelled  before  the  second  child.  It  is  only  in  such  a  case 
as  this  that  the  second  child  is  likely  to  be  retained  for  days  or 
weeks. 

Management  of  labour. — After  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
the  physician  must  take  care  to  tie  the  funis  on  the  maternal  as 
well  as  on  the  foetal  side,  in  case  there  should  be  vascular  com- 
niiinication  in  the  placentte.  After  the  first  birth  the  woman  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  .for  a  time.  If,  however,  pains  are  not  renewed 
within  from  half  an  hour  to  an  houf^  the  second  bag  of  membranes, 
if  intact,  should  be  ruptured.  If  the  uterus  is  inert  it  should  be 
stimulated  by  external  pressure,  which  may  generally  be  sufficiently 
.  exerted  by  a  binder.  In  some  cases,  on  this  account,  delivery  by 
forceps  is  callecTTor.  Special  care  must  be  taken,  by;  keeping  up 
piS'sure  pn,  the  uterus,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  post-partum 
hsemorrhage,  and  it  is  well  to  give  a  dose  of  ergot  after  deliyery  of 
the  i^lacenta — say  one  drachm  of  the  liquid  extract. 

Any  abnormal  presentation  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 
The  difficulties  which  may  arise  from  both  children  descending  into 
the  pelvis  together,  and  becoming  interlocked,  will  be  considered  in 
Chapter  XXVIII. 

Superfcetation. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  super- 
fecundation  is  meant  the  fertilisation  at  a  second  coitus  of  another 
ovum  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  ovulation.  By  superf^^ij^aUon 
is  meant  the  fertilisation  of  a  second  ovum  belongin^~Ib  another 
period  of  ovulation  after  the  first  ovum  has  been  developing  for  a 
month  or  more.  This  occurrence  is,  of  course,  as  a  rule,  impossible. 
because  ovrdation  ceases  during  pregnancy,  and  eminent  authorities 
have  contended  that  this  impossibility  is  absolute.  Since  however 
menstruation,  in  rare  cases,  continues  during  pregnancy,  especially 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months,  theru  is  no  valid  ground  for 
denying  that  ovulation  may  sometimes  take  place  also.    In  exti-a- 
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uterine  pregnancy  there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  may  do  so,  for 
a  five  months'  faitus  has  been  found  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  three 


Fig.  117. — Uterus  septus,  vagina  also  double. 


months'  fcetus  in  the  uterus.  In  this  case  the  intra-uterine  foetus 
would  be  the  better  situated  for  getting  nutriment,  and  its  inl'orior 


Kg.  118.— Extreme  form  of  uterus  bicomis,  the  lower  pai-t  of  oei-vix  only 
being  single. 


development  could  not  be  due  to  failure  in  this  respect.  If  ovula- 
tion occurs  up  to  the  time  when,  at  about  the  fourth  month,  the 
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clecidua  vera  and  reflexa  come  into  contact,  and  the  decidual  cavity- 
is  oLliterated,  there  is  no  d  priori  impossibility  in  a  second  ovum 
becoming  imjilanted  upon  the  developing  mucous  membrane. 

^  In  the  case  of  a  double  uterus  (see  Fig.  117),  or  one  of  uterus 
bicornis,  in  which  the  fundus  is  completely  divided  into  two  parts 
(see  Fig,  118),  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  production  of 
superfcetation  if  ovulation  ever  occurred  during  pregnancy.  When 
pregnancy  exists  in  one  side  of  such  a  uterus,  a  decidua  is  generally 
developed  on  the  other  side  also,  Unless  this  change  in  the 
mucous  membrane  prevented  the  implantation  of  the  ovum,  super- 
fcetation need  not  be  limited  to  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy, 
but  might  occur  much  later.  In  some  cases  of  apparent  superfceta- 
tion the  existence  of  a  double  uteriis  has  actually  been  verified.' 
It  may  have  existed  in  others  also  without  bemg  detected,  for  if 
the  septum  is  limited  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  the  os  is 
single,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  discover  the  condition  during 
Hfe. 

Most  of  the  cases,  however,  which  have  been  adduced  as  evidence 
of  superfcetation,  are  explicable  in  other  ways.  If  twins  are  born 
together  of  aj^parently  very  unequal  development,  this  may  be  due 
simply  to  one  twin  having  failed  to  obtain  an  equal  share  of  nutri- 
ment, as  already  described  (see  p.  262).  If  the  less  developed 
embryo  is  not  alive,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
blighted  ovum  retained  without  decomposition.  The  cases  which 
are  chiefly  relied  upon  for  proving  superfcetation  are  those  in  which 
two  children,  both  of  which  siuwived,  have  been  born  with  an 
interval  of  some  weeks  or  months  between  them.*  Even  of  these, 
however,  most  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  more 
developed  foetus  of  twins  was  born  prematurely,  and  that  the  other 
was  retained  either  in  a  single  or  double  uterus  until  it  became 
fully  developed.  The^ron^est  evidence  in  favour  of  siyperfcetation 
is  derived  from  one  or"  two  well-established  cases  in  which  viable 
children  have  been  born  at  an  interval  of  about  four  monfhs.f 
These  can  apparently  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  either 
that  the  first  child  was  premature  within  the  limits  of  viability, 
and  that  the  second  was  due  to  superfcetation  within  the  first  three 
or  four  months  of  pregnancy,  or  else  that  (the  first  child  beiug 
born  at  full  term)  superfojtation  had  taken  place  at  a  later  period  of 
pregnancy,  an  occurrence  which  would  be  possible  only  with  a 
double  uterus. 

*  For  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  utems  -was  double,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Roas, 
Lancet,  August,  1871. 

t  "  A  Ci-itical  Enquiry  regarding  Superfcetation,  mth  Cases,"  by  Dr.  Bonnar,  Edm. 
Med.  Joum.,  Jan.,  1865. 
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A  case  observed  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  *  calso  affords  considerable 
evidence  in  favour  of  superfoetation.  A  woman  miscarried  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month,  and  some  hours  afterwards  a  small  clot  was 
discLarged,  enclosing  a  perfectly  fresh  and  healthy  ovum  of  abojit 
5ire'"m6nth.  The  patient  had  menstruated  regularly  durmg  the 
Hine  she  had  beStt  pregnant,  and  was  unwell  three  weeks  before  she 
aUorte'd.  "Tliere  were  no  signs  of  a  doi^ble  uterus.  This  case  is 
specially  interesting  from  the  coincidence  of  menstruation  during 
pregnancy  with  supposed  superfoetation,  but  it  is  open  to  the 
possible  doubt  that  the  ovum,  though  apparently  fresh,  might  have 
been  retained  after  death  without  decomposition. 

The  conclusion  is  that  in  many  instances  superfostation  has  been 
assumed  without  sufiicient  ground,  but  that  in  very  rare  cases  there 
is  as  strong  evidence  of  its  occurrence  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits.  Whether  in  any  of  these  there  was  a  normal  uterus  is  not 
absolutely  certain. 

*  "Manual  of  Obstetrics,"  p.  172. 


CHAPTEK  XVII. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF   THE   TUERPERAL  STATE, 

By  the  puerperal  state  is  meant  the  condition  of  the  woman 
during  the  time  when  she  is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  lahour, 
and  the  pelvic  organs  are  returinngj'so  far  as  they  do  return,  to  their 
former  condition.  This  extends  over  a  period  of  as  much  as  six 
weaks  in  normal  ca,ses,  and  is  apt  to  he  extended  longer  when  any' 
disturhance  occurs.  Though  the  puerperal  state  must  be  regarded 
as,  in  the  main,  physiological,  yet  it  borders  very  closely  on  the 
pathological,  and  morbid  processes  very  readily  arise  in  it.  The 
tearing  across  of  vessels,  formation  of  thrombi  in  them,  and  rapid 
cell  production  from  the  surface  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
are  different  from  anything  else  which  occurs  under  normal  condi- 
tions. In  a  large  proportion  of  women,  moreover,  including  all 
primiparse,  there  are  actual  traumatic  lesions  to  be  recovered  from, 
consisting  of  more  or  less  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  vaginal 
outlet  and  vulva,  not  unfrequently  also  of  the  cervix  and  adjoining 
cellular  tissue. 

The  exertion  of  labour  is  normally  followed  by  a  sense  of  extreme 
relief  and  calm.  If,  however,  labour  has  been  severe,  there  may  be 
signs  of  nei'vous  exhaustion.  There  may  be  a  slight  rigor,  due  to 
actual  chill  from  the  cessation  of  muscular  activity,  coupled  with  the 
cooling  of  the  skin  by  perspiration.  This  is  soon  relieved  by  warm 
clothing.  Eefreshing  sleep  generally  soon  follows,  and  does  much 
to  restore  the  patient. 

Pulse  and  temperature. — After  delivery  the  pulse  falls  to 
a  rate  below  the  normal,  sometimes  as  low  as  50  or  even  lower. 
Sometimes  the  rate  is  still  further  diminished  on  the  second  or  tliird 
day,  and  a  frequency  even  as  low  as  40  has  been  noted.  Frequently 
it  regains  its  usual  rate  about  the  third  day,  but  it  may  remain  low 
as  long  as  a  week ;  such  retardation  of  pulse  may  be  taken  as  a 
sign  that  all  is  going  well.  Like  the  temperature,  the  pulse  of 
lying-in  women  is  readily  affected  by  slight  causes,  whether  emotion 
or  constitutional  disturbances,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  So 
long  as  the  disturbance  is  slight,  temperature  is  a  more  delicate 
indicator  than  pulse. 
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Temperature  is  often  raised  a  degree  or  two  during  the  latter  part 
of  labour,  if  at  all  severe  or  protracted,  and  remains  elevated  for 
a  short  time  afterwards.  Soon  it  sinks  to  the  normal  level,  and 
generally  somewhat  below  it.  Throughout  the  puerperal  state,  and 
especially  for  the  first  ten  or  fourteen  days,  the  temperature  very 
easily  becomes  elevated  from  any  slight  cause,  readily  rising  even 
as  high  as  101°  or  102°.  Such  cause  may  be  locaL inflammation 
due  to  laceration  of  perineum  or  cervix,  mental  emotion  or  shock, 
irritation  of  breasts  accompanying  the  secretion  of  milk,  or  slight 
septi^ absorption  at  some  exposed  surface,  which  does  not  go  on  to 
produce  more  serious  symptoms.  Even  constipation,  or  slight^  im- 
prudence in  diet,  appears  to  be  capable  of  causing  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. All  these  causes  act  more  readily  on  highly  neurotic  subjects. 
A  rise  of  temperature  about  the  third  day  accompanying  the  secretion 
of  milk  has  even  been  considered~by  many  authorities  to  be  a 
normal  occurrence.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  notable 
rise  of  temperature  should  be  regarded  as  necessary,  or  absolutely 
normal ;  and  the  elevation  about  the  third  day  is  probably  due, 
much  more  often  than  was  formerly  supposed,  to  a  slight  septic  or 
traumatic  disturbance.  The  so-called  "  milk- fever"  is  not  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  occurrence.  In  normal  cases,  if 
temperatures  are  taken  only  twice  a  day,  it  is  exceptional  to  observe 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  more  than  about  one  degree.  Thus  of 
women  after  normal  labours  attended  in  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  on  whom  observations  on  temperature  were  made,  a 
reading  above  100°  F.  at  any  time  was  noted  in  only  12  per  cent, 
even  before  the  introduction  of  perchloride  of  mercury  as  an  anti- 
septic, and  no  special  tendency  to  elevation  about  the  third  day  was 
observable.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  lying-in  hospitals,  even  when 
free  from  any  apparent  mifavourable  influence,  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature  Avas  more  common  previous  to  the  recent  perfection 
of  antisepsis,  by  which  pyrexia  after  delivery  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  banished,  f 

Hence  a  rise  of  temperature  of  more  than  two  degrees  should 
always  arouse  some  anxietyj^  and  be  an  indication'  for  very  careful 
watching  of  the  patient.  But  in  the  absence  of  corresponding 
elevation_  of  pulse,  or  other  unfavourable  signs,  it  often  proves 
transient,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  danger.  It  is  only  to  be 
attributed  to  the  secretion  of  milk  when  it  accompanies  some  local 
discomfort,  or  fubaess  in  the  breasts,  and  subsides  as  soon  as  the 
flow  of  milk  becomes  free  and  normal. 

*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  Vol,  XVH. 
yVx^^"'''"°°''       I'icrperal  Temperatures,"  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Tait,  Obst.  Tiuns., 
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Secretions  and  excretions. — The  skin  is  generally  moist 
so  long  as  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  and  sweating  is  r^il^^ 
excited.  The  bowels  are  sluggish.  Secretion  of  urine  is  copious, 
tlie  excretion  of  urea  consitTerable,  taking  into  account  the  light 
diet  and  rest  in  bed.  A  slight  degree  of  glyc^ysunajis^ouinion,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  physiological.*  It  is  noted  especially  when  the 
milk  is  first  secreted.  It  disappears  afterwards  if  the  consumption 
balances  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  appears  again  if  the  breasts 
become  over-full,  or  the  consumption  of  the  milk  is  checked.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  reso^tion_pf  milk-sugai"  from  the 
secreted  miLk,  or  else  to  elimination  oT^igar,  formed  with  a  view 
to  the  lacteal  secretion,  but  not  utilised.  The  form  of  sugar  present 
is  said  to  be  lactose,  not  ghicose.  This  would  seem  to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  sugar  to  be  resorption  from  the  breasts. 

There  is  commonly  some  difficulty  in  micturition  for  the  first 
few  days,  due  partly  to  the  mere  effect  of  position,  partly  to  the 
effect  of  presgiire  upon  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder  and  the  urethra. 
Necessity  for  the  use  of  the  catheter  is,  however,  exceptional. 

Involution  of  the  uterus. — Ehythmical  contractions  of  the 
uterus  continue  after  the  expidsion  of  the  placenta,  and  are  more 
or  less  perceptible  for  some  days  afterwards,  becoming  gradually 
less  marked  as  the  uterus  diminishes  in  size.  In  the  intei-vals  of  the 
active  contractions,  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  tonicity  normally 
persists.  When  the  contractions  cause  a  painful  sensation  to  the 
woman,  they  are  called  "  after-jDains."  The  rapid  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  u.terus  is  closely  associated  with  the  lessened  flow  of 
blood  through  it.  This  lessened  flow  depends  mainly  iipon  two 
causes:  first,  the  removal  of  the  stimulus  caused  by  the  presence 
growmg  ovum;  secondly,  the  compressioii_j)f  the  vessels 
produced  by  the  retraction^ancl  closure  of  the  emptied  uterus  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  tonic  contraction  of  its  walls.  The  process 
of  reduction  in  size  goes  on  most  actively  for  the  first  j^k  after 
delivery.  After  this  it  continues  with  diminishing  rapidity,  and 
is  not  complete  until  from  six  to  eight  weeks  have  passed. 
Tmmediately  after  delivery  the  uterus  weighs,  on  the  average,  about 
^  ounces,  and  its  cavity  measures  about  1  inches.  At  tlie  end  of 
a  week  it  weighs  about  16  ounces,  and  its  cavity  measures  about 
4"f  inches  in  length.  iFtlie.  end  of  a  fortnight  it  weighs  about 
12  ounces,  and  the  cavity  measures  about  4  inches. 

Immediately  after  delivery,  the  height  of  the  fundus  above  the 
pubes  is,  on  an  average,  about  4^  inches,  but  varies  much  in 
different  cases.  A  few  hours  after  delivery,  even  up  to  12  hours, 
the  fundus  generally  appears  to  be  higher  than  before.  This  is 
"  De  Sinfity,  "  Kecherolies  Bui'  I'TJiine  pendant  la  Lactation,"  Gaz.Mdd.  de  Paris,  1873. 
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attributed  to  the  filling  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  whicb  elevate 
tlie  uterus  out  of  the  pelvis.  A  diminished  intensity  of  the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  uterine  wall  may  also  contribute  to  the  effect. 
By  the  end  of  24  hours  diminution  begins  to  be  apiDarent.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  the  fundus  is  still  felt  about  3  inches  above  the 
pubes.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  fundus  is  still  as  much  as 
li  inches  above  the  pubes  (see  p.  286),  but  soon  after  this  it 
becomes  difficult  to  feel  it  by  external  examination  alone. 

The  mechanism  of  the  process  of  involution  is  that  the  enormously 
developed  muscular  fibres  of  the  pregnant  uterus  (see  p.  103)  are 
absorbed.  It  has  generally  been  stated  that  the  fibres  undergo 
fatty  degeneration  previous  to  the  absorption.  Modern  observers, 
however,  deny  the  fatty  degeneration.  The  fibres  have  under  the 
microscope  a  sUgTrtTy  "gmaulai'  appearance,  which  is  probably  due 
rather  to  albuminoid  than  to  fatty  degeneration.  Thus  the  proper 
performance  of  involution  depends  upon  a  due  action  of  the  absorbent 
system,  as  well  as  upon  the  diminution  of  the  blood  supply.  It  is 
apt  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  constitutional  condition  which 
impairs  this,  as  well  as  by  any  cause  which  prevents  the  proper 
contraction  of  the  circulation.  The  place  of  the  large  fibres  is 
eventually  taken  by  small  mu.scular  fibres,  resembling  the  original 
fibres  of  the  unirapregnated  uterirs.  These  are  believed  to  be 
developed  an,ew  from  the  nuclei  in  the  uterine  w.all. 

The  arteries  which  have  been  so  greatly  increased  in  size  during 
pregnancy  become  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  their  calibre. 
Their  walls,  however,  remain  thicker  than  in  the  tinimpregnated 
uterus,  and  this  change  is  a  permanent  one.  Thus,  in  a  section  of 
the  parous  uterus  alter  involution,  the  arteries,  which  are  apparently 
more  numerous  than  in  the  nuUiparous  organ,  project  beyond  the 
suiTounding  surface,  present  thick  yellowish-white  walls,  more 
opaque  than  the  tissues  around,  and  their  canals  remain  jpatent. 

The  obliteration  of  the  large  venous  sinuses  of  the  placental  site 
takes  place  in  the  following  manner  :  After  delivery,  thrombi  are 
formed  in  them.*  Then  proliferation  of  the  lining  membrane 
takes  place,  so  that  it  forms  a  glassy-looking  transparent  substance, 
thrown  into  folds,  reminding  one  of  the  appearance  presented  by  a 
corpus  luteum.  This  folded  layer,  in  some  cases,  completely  closes 
the  channel.  In  others  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the 
thrombus,  which  has  become  organised,  apparently  by  the  growth 
into  connective  tissue  cells  either  of  the  leucocytes  contained  in  it, 
or  of  wandering  nuclei  from  the  tissues.  These  changes  are  most 
fully  developed  at  the  end  of  four  weeks.    But  even  up  to  the  end 

*  According  to  some  authorities  thrombonis  of  the  sinuses  begins  for  a  month  or  so 
before  deUveiy,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  u  morbid,  not  a  nonnal  process. 
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of  twelve  months  the  convoluted  appearance  may  still  be  discernible. 
It  may  therefoire"  be  of  great  importance  as  medico-legal  evidence  of 
a  previous  pregnancy.*  "   

CHanges  in  the  mucous  membrane. — The  portion  of  the 
decidua  vera  superficial  to  the  ampuUary  layer  (see  Fig.  34,  p.  56) 
normally  comes  away  as  a  layer  blended  with  the  chorion.  The 
remainder,  infiltrated  with  blood,  remains  attached  for  a  time  to  the 
interior  of  the  uterus.  Gradually  the  superficial  part  of  it,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  the  ampuUary  layer  itself,  with  sometimes  portions  of 
the  upper  cellular  layer  still  remaining  attached,  breaks  up,  having 
undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  is  discharged  in  shreds  with  the 
lochia.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is  never  entirely  laid 
bare  ;  for  the  deepest  layer  of  mucous  membrane  remains  attached, 
including  the  dilated  extremities  of  the  glands.  The  interglandular 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  reconstituted  by  proliferation  of 
the  connective  tissue  cells.  The  cylindrical  epithelium  lining  the 
new  glands,  and  that  which  eventually  covers  the  mucous  surface, 
is  ]3robably  derived  from  the  epithelium  which  remained  at  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  old  glands. 

The  placental  site. — The  portion  of  mucous  membrane  left 
over  the  placental  site  is  thinner  than  elsewhere,  so  that  the 
muscular  wall  is  more  nearly  exposed.  The  regeneration  of 
mucous  membrane  takes  place  more  slowly  over  this  surface,  and 
the  involution  of  the  uterine  substance  is  also  slower  at  the 
placental  site.  Hence,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  delivery, 
the  placental  site  forms  a  prominence  with  uneven  surface,  conj'ex 
toward  the  uterine  cavity.  This,  in  some  cases,  it  might  be  possible 
at  first  sight  to  mistake  for  a  new  growth  in  the  uterhie  wall,  or 
portion  of  "placenta  remaining  attached. 

The  cervix  uteri  and  vagina. — The  internal  os  takes  part 
in  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  body  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta.  Contraction  is  indeed  specially  marked  at.  this  part,  so 
that  the  internal  os  can  be  felt  from  the  inside  as  a  definite  ring. 
It  remains,  however,  fqr  a  time  large  enough  to  admit  one  or  two 
fingers.  The  cervix  does  not  take  part  in  the  contraction,  and 
continues  for  a  considerable  time  thin,  soft,  and  flaccid,  having  a 
length  of  about  threeTnches  or  more.  Its  edges  are  frequently 
irregular  from  laceration,  and  sometimes  the  laceration  extends  as 
deeply  as  the  vaginal  reflexion.  When  the  laceration  is  deep  it  is 
most  frequently  either  on  the  lejt^de,  or  bilateral,  the  cleft  on  the 
left  side  being'  the  deeper.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that 
the  occiput  is  most  commonly  directed  toward  the  left  side,  and 

*  "  Changes  in  the  Uterus  resulting  from  Gestiition,"  by  Dr.  J.  WilUams,  Obstet. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 
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escaping  first  from  the  ring  of  the  cervix,  is  most  likely  to  cause 
laceration  of  it.  The  internal  os  may  remain  patent  enough,  to 
admit  the  finger  for  a  week  or  more,  but  iisually  ceases  to  be  so 
after  ten  days.  The  cervical  canal  remains  patulous  for  a  longer 
time,"an(rits  involution  is  not  complete  till  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
weeks.  Involution  of  the  vagina  occupies  about  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  uterus.  After  a  first  delivery  its  outlet  remains  per- 
manently wider  than  before,  as  the  clefts  which  have  been  torn  in 
it  do  not  entirely  unite  again,  but  heal  up  by  granulation. 

The  lochia. — A  discharge  takes  place  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  after  delivery,  called  the  lochia,  or  lochial  discharge.  It 
arises  from  the  internal  siirface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  with  the 
addition  of  the  secretion  of  the  cervix  and  vagina.  At  first  the 
discharge  is  almQs;t..p}jre  blood.  With  it  may  be  passed  large 
clots,  esj)ecially  if  the  uterus  is  not  well  contracted,  so  that  blood 
is  poured  out  more  freely,  and  space  and  time  allowed  for  it  to 
coagulate  within  the  uterus.  For  the  first  three  days  blood  still 
predominates,  but  is  mixed  with  serous  exudation,  leucocytes, 
epithelial  cells,  shreds  of  decidua,  and  fatty  and  granular  cells 
derived  from  the  degenerating  decidua.  Clots,  generally  small, 
may  stUl  be  passed  from  time  to  time.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  the  proportion  of  blood  diminishes,  and  that  of  serous  fluid 
increases.  The  colour  of  the  discharge,  hitherto  dark  red  {lochia 
rubra  or  cruenta),  now  becomes  paler  {lochia  serosa).  The  proportion 
of  blood  corpuscles  progressively  diminishes,  and  that  of  the  other 
constituents,  especially  the  leucocytes,  increases.  About  the  jniftth 
day  the  colour  becomes  yellowish-grey,  or  slightly  greenish,  from  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  being  still  present  {lochia  alba,  green  waters). 
The  constituents  at  this  time  are  chiefly  leucocytes,  granWar  cells, 
fat,  epitlielial  cells,  and  cholesterine  crystals.  From  this  time  the 
discharge  gradually  diminishes  until  it  merges  into  the  character  of 
the  non-puerperal  secretion. 

The  reaction  of  the  lochia  is  alkaline.  The  discharge  has  a 
peculiar,  disagreeable,  smell,  from  the  secretion  of  the  glands.  It 
very  readily  becomes  decomposed  upon  the  najpkins,  but,  within 
the  vagina,  it  has  not  normally  the  odour  of  decomposition.  If 
such  an  odour  is  observed,  it  indicates  the  probability  of  some  clots 
or  placenta  being  retained,  unless  due  to  septic  infection  conveyed 
from  without.  Bacteria,  however,  are  usually  present,  and  it  has 
been  found  that,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  the  lochial  fluid  has  a 
septic  influence,  if  injected  into  the  tissues  of  animals,  and  that  this 
becomes  during  the  first  week  greater  the  greater  the  interval  after 
delivery.*  It  is  probable  that  normally,  before  this  deleterious 
*  Prof.  Kehrer  in  "  Arch.  fUr  Gynak."  B,  xi.,  H.  2. 
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qi^ality  is  developed,  any  breaclies  of  surface  in  the  genital  canal 
becotae  covered  with  granulations,  and  s.o_pj;fttected  from  absorbing 
readily. 

The  quantity  of  tlie  locbial  discharge  varies  much  in  different 
Avomen,  like  that  of  the  menstrual  flow,  and  is  apt  to  be  more 
abundant  with  those  who  habitually  menstruate  profusely.  Gene- 
rally the  quantity  is  greater.  if  the  woman  does  not  suckle,  the 
stimulus  to  uterine  contraction  being  lost.  After  the  red  colour 
has  ceased,  it  is  apt  to  retu.m  if  the  woman  gets  about  too  early, 
or  exerts  herself  too  much.  The  total  quantity  for  the  first  week, 
according  to  Gassner,  is  on  the  average  38  ounces  for  those  who 
suckle,  66  ounces  for  those  who  do  not. 

After-pains. — The  intermittent  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
which  continue  after  delivery,  serve  to  expel  any  clots  which  may 
be  retained  within  the  uterus,  and  assist  in  diminishing  its  blood 
supply.    They  occur  normally  in  all  cases,  but  are  only  termed 
aftej^pains  when  they  cause  a  painful  sensation,  either  m  conse- 
quence of  the  vigour  of  the  contractions  or  of  undue  sensitiveness 
of  the  uterus.    Such  after-pains  are  most  marked  for  the  first  day 
after  delivery,  but  they  may  persist,  with  diminishing  severity,  for 
four  or  five  days.    They  are  generally  excited  by  the  presence  of 
some  clots  or  shreds  within  the  uterus,  but  their  intensity  varies 
also  with  the  nervous  sensibility  of  the  patient,  so  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  are  in  some  measure  analogous  to  the  pain  of 
dysmenorrhoea.     They  are  scarcely  noticed  when  a  good  con- 
tinuous iiterine  contraction  is  secured  from  the  first,  and  no  clots 
are  formed' within  the  uterus.    Thus  in  primiparBe  they  are  absent, 
as  a  rule,  and  are  most  marked  in  women  who  have  had  many 
children,  or  when  the  uterus  has  been  over-distended,  as  by  tvnn 
pregnancy.    They  are  more  marked  when  pains  have  been  feeble 
during  delivery  than  when  they  have  been  violent.  After-pains 
are  exxited  in  a  reflex  manner,  as  uterine  contraction  always  is,  by 
suckling  the  infant. 

After-pains  are  thus  salutary,  in  a  measure,  in  that  they  cause 
the  expulsion  of  clots.  But  it  is  still  better  to  avoid  them  by  . 
preventing  the  formation  of  clots.  The  best  prophylactic  is  to 
make  siu-e  that  the  uterus  is  emptied  of  clots  at  the  completion 
of  the  third  stage  of  labour,  and  that  a  good  contraction  is  main- 
tained afterwards.  . 

After-pains  are  distinguished  by  their  intermittent  character,  and 
by  the  absence  of  tenderness  or  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
fundus  uteri  may  also  be  felt  to  hai-den  with  the  pain.  _ 

Secretion  of  milk.— The  evolution  of  the  breasts  dunng 
pregnancy  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  113).    The  typical 
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appearance  of  a  section  of  the  mammary  gland,  as  generally  shown 
in  figures,  in  which  each  acinus  is  regularly  lined  with  a  n)osaic  of 
polyhedral  granular  cells,  exists  only  when  the  function  of  lactation 
is  in  full  exercise.  Before  evolution,  and  during  its  earlier  stages, 
the  acinus  is  filled  irregularly  with  cells,  whose  character  varies 
according  to  the  stage  of  evolution.  By  the  time  of  delivery  the 
cells  have  become  large,  round,  containing  a  nucleus  and  fat 
particles,  often  vacuolated,  and  regularly  arranged  round  the  wall 
of  the  acinus,*  which  contains  also  some  mucoid  fluid. 

The  small  quantity  of  secretion  for  the  first  two  days  after 
delivery  is  called  colostnim,  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
fluid  which  may  l5e^"squeezed  from  the  breasts  before  delivery.  It 
is  a  clear,  somewhat  slimy,  mucoid  fluid,  containing  yellowish 
opaque  dots  and  streaks.  These  dots  and  streaks  are  made  up  of 
t'Se'coTosirum  cmyuscles,  large  nucleated  cells,  granular  with  fat 
particles.  These  are  identical  with  the  cells  already  described  as 
lining  the  acini.  The  secreting  cells  at  this  time,  "therefore,  are 
discharged  entire.  Some  milk  corpuscles  also  are  already  present. 
Besides  having  the  colostrum  corpuscles,  colostrum  difl:ers  from 
milk  in  containing,  not  casein,  but  albumen ;  a  precipitate  is 
therefore  formed  on  boiling  it.  Colostrum  has  a  laxative  _effect 
on  the  infant.  If  therefore  the  child  is  put  early  to  the  "breast, 
there  is  no  need  to  give^it  the  castor  oil  w-hich  many  nurses  are 
fond  of  administerinsr.  ' 

About  the  third  day  the  breasts  become  full,  congested,  sensitive, 
and  often  somewhal  knotty.  The  thin  bluish  millc  now  appears  in 
abundance,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  colostrum.  For  awhile  some 
colostrum  corpuscles  may  still  be  seen  on  microscopic  examination, 
but  the  milk  corpuscles,  minute  round  fat  globules,  now  become  the 
predominant  constituent.  These  are  formed  within  the  secreting 
cells,  which  dissolve  and  set  them  free.  When  lactation  is  fuUy 
established,  the  secreting  cells  are  no  longer  discharged  entire. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  so-caUed  "  milk-fever  "  to 
which  the  synonyms  of  "ephemera"  or  "weid"  have  been  given 
IS  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  occurrence,  and  that°a  rise 
ot  temperature  about  the  third  day  is  often  due  to  some  transient 
septic  or  traumatic  disturbance.  Febriledisturbance  may,  however 
be  produced  about  this  time  by  irritation  and  tension,  or  a  slight 
degree  of  inflammation,  in  the  breasts,  especially  if  suckling  is 
difficult  at  first  on  account  of  an  undeveloped  or  flattened  condition 

tutSinPr-1   W^^iii  ^^•^^^'^^  it  i«  to  be  regarded  as  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  set  up  by  a  local  cause. 

*  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Breast,"  by  Br.  C.  Creighton. 
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Composition  of  the  milk— The  casein  Is  formed  by  the 
gland  epithelium  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood.    The  milk-sugar 
or  lactose,  as  well  as  the  fat  in  the  form  of  milk  globules,  is  also 
formed  in  the  gland.    The^miniite  oil  globules  are  believed  to  be 
kept  in  emulsion  by  the  dissolved  casein  forming  a  film  around 
them.    The  average  proportion  of  the  solid  ingredients  in  human 
milk  "is  as  follows  :— Butter,  3-5  per  cent.;  casein,  3  per  cent.; 
^ '^nilk-sugar,  4-6  per  cent.;  salts,  0-2  per  cent.;  a  trace  of  the 
^'  albumen,  present  in  the  colostrum,  still  remains,  about  0-4  per 
'^  ''cent.    Hence  a  precipitate  of  slight  floccuU  is  formed  on  boiling 
'■^milk.    The  proportion  of  butter  may,  however,  vary  between  2-6 
'  "'and  7  per  cent.  ;  of  casein,  between  2  and  4  per  cent.  ;  of  milk- 
sugar,  between  3-5  and  6  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  milk,  in  women  who  are  able  to  nurse  well, 
increases  up  to  about  six  or  seven  months,  after  which  it  diminishes. 
This  is  an  indication  tliat  it  is  desirable,  at  this  time,  to  begm  to 
give  the  infant  other  food  in  addition.  As  time  goes  on,  the 
relative  proportion  of  casein  becomes  greater,  that  of  butter  and 
milk-sugar  less.  In  feeble  women  the  milk  often  diminishes  or  dis- 
appears after  three  or  four  weeks,  either  because  the  supply  to  the 
system  derived  from  the  involution  of  the  uterus  then  fads,  or 
because  the '  wom^n  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  milk  in 
addition  to  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  being  up  and  about 

Diagnosis  of  the  puerperal  state.-The  woman  has  the 
general  appearance  of  having  passed  through  some  i  Iness,  especially 
?f  delivery  has  been  concealed.    The  abdomen  is  often  slightly  ful  , 
but  lax,  and  the  skin  wrinkled.    Skin-cracks  (line^e  gravidarum) 
red  or  white,  are  generaUy  present.    Pigmentation  is  usually  visible 
n  various  pLts,  aid  especially  in  the  form  of  a  central  dark  me 
from  ensiform  cartilage  to  pubes.     This  '^-<^^^\^'^f^ ^^^l 
marked  during  the  few  days  after  delivery  than  it  is  duung 
pregnlcy.    The  breasts  are  full,  generally  contam .  colostrum  or 
S  and  show  the  other  changes  associated  with  pregnancy  and 
ZcitT   The  fundus  uteri  can  usually  be  felt  above  the  pubes  up 
to  abou  'the  fourteenth  day.    For  a  much  longer  time  its  large  size 
I  be  dieted  on  bima/ual  exaniination     T,e  vagin^^^^^^^^^^ 
aaping,  and  often  shows  lacerations,  especially  at  the  border  o  tue 
Sim;  the  hymen,  if  any  of  it  remains,  is  torn  conipk  «ly 
fts  base.    The  cervix  is  soft  and  patulous;  its  ff^^^^^Z 
lacerations  or  bruising.    The  internal  os  is  suKiller,  ^-^  ^2^^^ 
larce  enough  to  admit  the  finger  mto  the  uterus.    The  locUia 
SLrge  will  generally  be  present,  its  character  dependnig  upon 
?he  infervll  since  delivery      The  characteristic  softness  of 
?SBU  s  i  the  puerperal  state,  especially  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  W 
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perineum,  is  absent  in  pathological  conditions,  or  after  operations 
within  the  pelvis. 

Diagnosis  by  these  signs  will  rarely  be  difficult  within  ten  or 
fourteen  days  after  delivery.  In  case  of  doubt,  toward  the  end,  or 
after  the  end,  of  that  period,  observation  of  the  j^rogressive  diminu- 
tion in  size  of  the  uterus  may  be  of  value.  An  approximate  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  date  of  delivery  by  the  height  of  the  fundus 
uteri  above  the  pubes,  by  the  character  of  the  lochia,  of  the  secretion 
in  the  breasts,  whether  colostrum  or  milk,  by  the  condition  of  any 
lacerations,  whether  granulating  or  cicatrised,  and  by  the  degree  of 
relaxation  of  cervix  and  vagina. 

Diagnosis  of  Parity. — To  diagnose,  after  a  considerable  in- 
terval, whether  a  living  v/oman  has  borne  children,  is  often  difficult. 
The  most  reliable  signs  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  the 
vaginal  outlet  and  hymen.  From  the  effect  of  coitus,  the  hymen 
only  becomes  notched  at  its  edges,  while  the  whole  circuit  of  its 
vaginal  attachment  may  still  be  traced  as  intact.  After  parturi- 
tion, in  some  cases,  it  is  broken  up  into  sections,  separated  from 
each  other  by  smooth  patches  of  mucous  membrane,  the  result  of 
lacerations  reaching  completely  down  to  the  vaginal  wall.  In 
others,  the  hymen  is  only  represented  by  projecting  tags  of  mucous 
membrane  here  and  there,  the  so-called  carunculse  myrtiformes ; 
while  in  others  again,  in  which  the  broken-up  fragments  have 
sloughed  away  after  labour,  no  trace  of  it  remains.  This  charac- 
teristic condition  of  the  hymen  in  the  parous  woman  is  produced, 
not  merely  by  its  more  extensive  laceration,  but  by  the  sloughing 
of  some  intermediate  portions  from  the  effect  of  bruising  and 
pressure.  The  only  thing  which  could  possibly  simulate  the 
effect  of  parity  in  a  nulliparous  woman  is  the  delivery  of  a  large 
tumour,  such  as  a  fibroid,  through  the  vagma.  Deficiencv  of  the 
perineiun, indicating  a  former  rupture,  is  a  valuablesign'wiTenlrexTsts. 

The  presence  of  white  lines  oul^bu  abdomen  (lineaj  gravidarum), 
indicating  old  skin  cracks,  justify  only  a  suspicion  of  a  previous 
pregnancy,  for  these  may  result  from  distension  by  a  tumour  or 
even  merely  by  fat.  ' 

-  Changes  in  the  cervix  are  significant 

when  observed,  but  their  absence  proves  little  or  nothing, 
smce,  when  no  laceration  occurs,  the  cervix  may  return  almost 
completely  to  its  former  condition.  As  a  rule,  in  the  nulli- 
parous uterus,  the  os  is  oval,  smooth,  and  comimratively  small 
in  the  paroiia-aterus  it  is  a  wide^ateral  cleft,  dividing  the  cervix 
more  or  less  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  lip.  If  there  is  a  deep 
lateral  cleft  on  one  or  both  sides,  especially  if  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lips  are  rolled  apart,  and  so  altered  by  hyperplasia  that 
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they  offer  some  resistance  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  them 
togetlier,  the  evidence  is  still  stronger.    These  conditions  of  the 


Fig.  119.— External  views  of  the  nuUiparous  and  parous  utenis. 

cervix  may  be  recognised  by  digital  touch  alone,  and  the  conclivsion 
may  also  be  confirmed  by  exainination  through  the  speculum.  A 
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take  a  Sim's  sharp  tenaculum  hook  in  each  hand,  fix  one  in  each 
lip  of  the  cervix,  crossing  the  shanks,  and  draw  the  two  lips 
together,  thus  rolling  inward  any  intra-cervical  mucous  membrane 
which  has  become  everted. 

^^JJifferences  between  nulliparous  and  ijarous  uterus. — It  may  be  of 
critical  medico-legal  importance,  in  identifying  a  dead  body,  to 
determine  whether  the  woman  has  borne  children  or  not.  To 
determine  this  point,  the  examination  of  the  iiterus  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  such  examination  may  be  possible  when  external  parts 
are  defaced  by  decomposition.  As  a  rule  the  parous  uterus  is 
larger  than  the  nulliparous,  and  its  walls  thicker.  No  decisive 
importance  must,  however,  be  attached  to  this  sign,  since  a  nulli- 
parous uterus  may  be  hypertrophied,  and  a  parous  uterus  may 
undergo  super-involution  imtil  its  walls  become  extremely  thin. 
The  most  ready  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the  organ. 
In  the -nulliparous  uterus,  the  top  of  the  fundus  externally,  as  seen 
from  the  front  or  back,  is  almost  level,  scarcely  rising  above  the 
line  of  the  broad  ligaments ;  in  the  parous  uterus,  it  is  markedly 
convex,^  rising  considerably  above  that  line  (Fig.  119,  p.  278). 
Again,  if  a  longitudinal  section  is  made  from  side  to  side,  passing 
through  the  cavity,  in  the  nulliparous  uterus,  the  waUs  of  the  body 
are  seen  to  be  convex  inward,  leaving  but  a  small  cavity ;  in  the 
parous  uterus  they  are  concave  inward,  leaving  a  much  larger  cavitv 
(Fig.  120,  p.  278).  t=  J- 

The  convolutecl  margins  of  the  old  siaiuses  of  the  placental  site,  if 
observed,  afford  absolute  evidence.  '  These  are  distinguishable  for 
some  months,  and;'"'kccoraing  to  Dr.  J.  WiUiams  (see  p.  271),  so 
long  as  twelve  months.  Pigmentation  at  the  placental  site  may 
also  be  observed.  The  thickened  appearance  of  the  arteries  in  the 
uterme  wall  is  a  permanent  condition  (see  p.  271), 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  signs,  with  the  exception  of  the  convo- 
luted \^■alls  of  the  sinuses,ymight  possibly  be  simulated  after  the 
gr(jwth  ot  a  large  fibroid  tumour,  and  its  delivery  through  the 
gemtal  passages.  ^ 


The  New-Born  Infant. 

The  change  of  circulation  which  takes  place  immediately  after 
buth  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  85).    After  birth,  the  left 
ventricle  being-  now  distended  by  blood  at  a  higher  pres  ure  and 
Lavmg  harder  work  to  do,  quickly  becomes  largtr  and  Sr 
proportion  to  the  right,  than  it  was  during  f»tal  life  ' 

The  rectum  soon  becomes  active,  and  expels  the  meconium.  In 
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two  or  tlirec  days  the  motions  assume  the  ordinary  faecal  appearance, 
becoming  yellow  instead  of  green.  The  bowels  normally  act  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hours,  the  motions  being  soft,  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  mustard.  Urine  is  copious,  on  account  of  the  liquid 
nature  of  the  food,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Up  to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  it  obtains  for  the  first  time 
an  ample  supply  of  milk,  the  child  loses  weight.  It  regains  its 
original  weight  at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  and  from  that  time  in- 
creases progressively.  The  temporary  loss  may  be  as  much  as  seven 
or  eight  ounces. 

The  remnant  of  the  umbilical  cord  dries  up  from  the  extremity 
toward  the  umbilicus,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  is  formed  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  skin,  at  which  it  is  separated  generally  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  day,  sometimes  later.  A  granulating  surface  is  left,  which 
cicatrises  "in  a  few  days.  The  caput  succedaneum  generally  disap- 
pears after  a  day  or  two,  and  in  a  few  days,  or  within  two  weeks  at 
the  utmost,  the  head  returns  to  the  original  shape,  from  which  it 
had  been  altered  by  the  moulding  produced  in  delivery. 

For  a  week  or  more  the  skin  is  red  and  superficially  congested  ; 
and  there  is  desquamation  of  the  caticle,  generally  in  fine  flakes. 
Within  the  same  time,  the  mammary  glands,  both  of  boys  and  girls, 
are  apt  to  become  red  and  swollen,  and  may  produce  a  mucoid 
secretion.  This  condition  is  to 'be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
cutaneous  hypereemia.  The  slight  inflammation  passes  off  in  a  few 
days,  unless  the  glands  are  irritated  by  manipulation. 

When  the  hyperaemic  redness  of  the  skin  is  beginning  to  pass  ofl", 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  sometuues  as  early  as  the  second 
or  third  day,  the  skin  often  becomes  coloured  yellow  by  jaundice,  or 
apparent  jaundice,  and  the  conjmactivoe  partake  of  the  same_  tint. 
GeneraUy  the  appearance  of  the  fseces  is  unaltered,  the  urine  is  not 
pigmented,  and  the  infant  does  not  appear  to  sufi-er  much  m  health 
The  yellow  colour  usually  subsides  and  disappears  after_aTjtmLi 
week     There  has  been  some  doubt  whetheTTEis  condition  is  true 
"wiice  or  not.     There  is  no  doubt  that  jaundiceoccur^^ 
iwffimic  afi-ection  of  thejiver,  due  to  the  infection  of^DuerperaL . 
tei^ticajmia.    It  is  prob^blTS^o  that  true  jaundice  may  be  set  up 
in  some  way  not  fully  explained,  in  connection  mth  the  sudden 
change  at  birth  in  the    circulation  through   the  liver.  iiut 
the  slighter  forms  of  apparent  jaundice,  in  which  fasces  and  urine 
are  unaflected,  are  ascribed  with  probability  to  changes  m  the  blood. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  surplus  of  red  corpuscles  is  broken  up  m 

-  The  diminution  of  pvosRure  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  would  at  any  lute  diniinisl, 
the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  secreted  bUe  into  the  cu'culalion. 
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the  circulation,  and  that  colouring  matter  derived  from  hsematoidiii 
transudes  into  the  tissues.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  reported 
by  some  observers  that  jaundice  is  commoner  when  the  infant  is 
allowed  to  receive  more  blood,  by  the  deferring  of  the  ligature  of 
the  funis  (see  p.  217).  The  yellow  tint,  when  manifested  in  this 
slighter  form,  generally  passes  off  without  treatment  within  about 
a  week. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  TBCE  PUERPERAL  STATE, 

In  the  management  of  the  puerperal  state,  the  most  essential 
points  are  to  secure  for  the  lying-in  woman  rest,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  for  a  sufficient  period,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  any 
septic  influence  by  the  most  careful  regard  for  cleanliness  and 
hygiene.  The  susceptible  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which 
exists  during  pregnancy,  continues,  and  is  even  more  marked,  during 
the  puerperal  state.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  see  that  the 
patient  is  not  excited  by  the  vi§its  of  friends,  or  by  too  many 
persons  in  the  room  ;  and  to  protect  her,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
any  soiirce  of  painful  emotion. 

Cleanliness. — All  soiled  linen  and  sheets  shoidd  be  removed 
after  delivery,  and  not  kept  m  the  room.  The  diapers  used  to 
absorb  the  lochial  discharge  should  be  changed  frequently,  before 
they  become  offensive  to  smell.  Antiseptic  wood-wool  diapers,  or 
the  "ladies'  sanitarj'  toAvels"  stuffed  with  absorbent  cotton,  are 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  diapers,  since  the  latter  may  not  have 
been  perfectly  purified  in  the  wash.  Linen  and  sheets  must  be 
changed  whenever  they  become  soiled.  A  fire  in  the  room  is  useful, 
for  the  sake  of  ventilation,  when  the  weather  is  not  warm  enough 
to  allow  a  window  to  be  kept  open.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
lyiug-in  room  is  not  exposed  to  foul  air  from  a  water-closet,  or  to 
access  of  sewer  gas,  or  other  septic  exlTalations.  The  room  should 
be  aired  occasionally,  if  the  window  is  not  open,  care  being  taken 
to  protect  the  patient  from  draught.  For  this  purpose  the  window 
may  be  opened  for  a  minute  or  two,  once  or  twice  a  day,  even  in 
winter,  the  patient's  head  being  covered  meanwhile  with  a  shawl. 
It  is  better  not  to  darken  the  room,  except  when  the  patient  finds 
the  light  trying,  for  light  is  healthful  both  to  mother  and  inflmt. 
The  external  genitals  should  be  washed  several  times  a  day  with  a 
weak  solution  (from  1  in  50  to  1  in  80)  of  carbolic  acid.  For  this 
purpose,  since  sponges  readily  retain  septic  material,  it  is  better  to 
use  wads  of  absoidigj^  cotton,  which  are  afterwards  destroyed. 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  Avhether  it  is  desirable  to  irrigate  the 
vagina  as  a  routine  practice  in  all  cases,  although  all  allow  that  thi.s 
should  be  done  if  the  lochia  become  offensive.    The  author's  own 
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experience  is,  that  a  course  perfectly  free  from  febrile  clistiirliance 
throughout  the  puerperal  state  is  more  common  -when  regular  irriga- 
tion is  employed,  and  he  believes  that  this  precaution  tends  to  pre- 
vent evanescent  elevations  of  temperature,  as  well  as  more  serious 
septic  disturbances.  If  used  at  all,  the  irrigation  should  be  used 
regu^u'ly,  at  least  twice  a  day.  Otherwise  the  vaginal  tube  may  rub 
qif  some  granulations^and  leave  a  spot  more  prone  to  the  absorption 
of  the  septic  material  allowed  afterwards  to  form.  Again,  it  is 
better  to  use  no  routine  douches  at  all  than  an  inefficient  antiseptic, 
or  one  which  is  too  much  diluted  ;  for  pathogenic  germs  may  then 
be  iirtroduced  in  the  Avater  of  the  douche.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  the  normal  mucus  in  the  vagina,  probably 
on  account  of  harmless  microbes  present  in  it,  has  a  destructive 
effect  upon  septic  microbes.  Harm  may  therefore  be  done  by  washing 
away  the  normal  secretion  by  anything  but  an  efficient  antiseptic. 


Fig.  121.— Ladies'  bed-bath. 


Hitherto  the  only  reliable  test  of  the  efficacy  of  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions has  been  the  results  obtained  in  lying-in  hospitals ;  and 
these  have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  mercurial  douches  during  the 
puerperal  period.  Such  douches  have  not  been  abandoned,  although 
the  most  recent  tendency  is  to  restrict  their  use. 

For  use  in  private  practice,  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide 
1  in  4000,  used  twice  a  day,  is  an  efficient  antiseptic,  and  is  free 
from  the  risk  of  producing  poisonous  effects,  provided  that  it  is 
used  by  a  skilled  nurse,  and  that  care  is  taken  that  no  excess  of 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vagina.  If  the  mercurial 
solution  is  found  at  all  irritating  to  the  vagina,  it  may  be  replaced, 
after  about  five  days,  Ijy  chinosol  1  in  2000,  or  tincture  of  iodine 
5ii.  ad  Oj.  If  efficient  and  intelligent  nur.sing  cannot  be  obtained,  it 
is  better  to  use  no  irrigation,  unless  the  discharge  becomes  offensive, 
or  the  temperature  rises. 

The  syringing  may  be  carried  out  either  by  Higginson's  syringe,  or 
by  an  irrigator,  a  round  bed-pan,  or,  better  still,  a  "  ladies'  bed-bath" 
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(Fig.  121)  being  placed  under  the  patient's  hips.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  cushion  of  the  bed-bath  should  be.  a  new  one.  The  irrigator  is 
preferable  to  the  syringe,  for  it  is  less  likely  to  introduce  air,  if  a 
little  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  tube  before  its  introduction 
into  the  vagina.  In  general  the  nurse  may  use  the  irrigator  or 
syringe  ;  but,  if  there  is  much  soreness  at  the  vulva,  the  patient 
may  be  able  herself  to  introduce  the  tube  with  less  discomfort. 
The  vaginal  tube,  at  least,  should  always  be  a  new  one  for  each 
patient.  In  lying-in  institutions,  or  where  there  is  any  special 
fear  of  infection  being  spread,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  patients  to 
adjust  the  tube  of  an  irrigator  for  themselves,  and  to  have  vaginal 
tubes  made  of  glass,  sterilised  by  boiling. 

Diet  and  general  management. — Immediately  after  labour, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  some  liq^uid  nourishment,  such  as  beef-tea, 
or  an  egg  beaten  up  in  milk.  After  the  baby  has  been  washed  and 
dressed,  and  soiled  linen  removed,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep.  If  labour  has  been  unusually  severe,  and  the  patient  is  rest- 
less, an  opiate  may  be  given,  but  it  is  preferable  not  to  give  one  as 
a  general  rule.  If  after-pains  are  iinusually  troublesome,  a  mild 
anodyne,*  rather  than  opium  or  morphia,  is  generally  suflicient  to 
meet  the  case.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  keep  lying-in  patients 
on  low  diet,  with  the  idea  that  such  a  regimen  was  antiphlogistic. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  the  better  they  are  nourished,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  resist  disease.  Frequently  women  do  not  care  for  meat, 
or  for  much  solid  food,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and,  in  that 
case,  there  is  no  advantage  in  pressing  the  appetiter  They  should 
then  have  nourishing  food  in  a  digestilsle  form,  a  fair  allowance  of 
milk  in  some  shape,  as  well  as  soup  or  beef-tea,  tea  or  cofi"ee  with 
toast  or  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  or  milk  gruel,  according  to  taste. 
There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  giving  fish,  chicken,  or  digestible 
meat  e^i4ielQ];e,the  third  day,  if  the  patient  Ukes  it,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  rise  of  teniperature  or  constitutional  disturbance  of 
any  kind.  "  After  this  time.  In  the  absence  of  febrile  disturbance, 
she  may  take  ordinary  simple  diet  in  reasonable  quantity,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  fact  of  her  being  quiet  in  bed,  and  on  the  other 
hand  for  the  material  required  for  lactation.  In  the  absence  of 
lactation,  less  ample  diet  is  reqiured. 

The  physician  should  visit  the  patient  witliin  twelve  hours  after 
delivery,  and  daily  for  the  first  week.  He  should  note  pulse  and 
temperature  at  each  visit,  unless  there  is  a  nurse  who  is  able  to 
record  these  night  and  morning.  The  first  signal  of  any  disturbance 
-^vill  often  be  given  by  a  rise  of  tenqieraturc.    At  the  first  visit  he 

'  The  foUowiiiK  is  a  useful  fonnula  :— Potass.  Bromid.  gi-.  x. ;  Tinct.  Hyoscyami,  Sj. ; 
CSp  Caniplioi:.',  5ss. ;  Muoilag.  Acaciie.  Sj. ;  Aq.  ad  gj.:  to  be  taken  occasionivUy.: 

St  Mil, 
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slionld  enquire  wlietber  urine  has  been  passed,  and,  if  the  quantity 
passed  is  very  little,  he  should  make  sure,  by  abdominal  palpation, 
whether  there  is  any  distention  of  bladder.  In  case  of  retention, 
the  catheter  must  be  used  at  least  twice  a  day.  To  prevent  the 
setting  up  cystitis  by  carrying  septic  matter  into  the  bladder,  the 
lochia  should  be  washed  away  from  the  vulva  just  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter  by  an  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  mercuric 
iodide  1  in  4000,  and  the  catheter  itself  washed  in  a  solution  of 
perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury  1  in  1000,  and  anointed  with  an 
antiseptic  lubricant,  such  as  lano-creolin  or  perchloride  of  mercury 
1  in  1000  glycerine.  A  new  male  gum  elastic  catheter  of  full  size 
(No.  10  to  No.  12)  may  coiiveniently  be  used,  care  being  taken  to 
push  if  only  just  far  enough  into  the  bladder  to  allow  the  urine  to 
flow.  For  the  first  twelve  hours  at  any  rate,  the  urine  must  be 
passed  in  a  horizontal  positioiTover  a  bed-pan,  and  this  position  is 
often  a  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty.  After  that  time,  if  there  is  no 
excessive  sanguineous  discharge,  the  patient  may,  if  necessary,  be 
allowed  to  kneel  up  to  pass  her  urine,  or  to  sit  np  on  the  bed-bath, 
or  turn  over  on  to  her  face.  For  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  a  catheter  if  possible.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  vary  her 
position  in  bed  from  time  to  time.  If  she  lies  constantly  pn"TKe 
back,  the  lochial  discharge  is  dammed  up  in  the  vagina  by  the  peri- 
neum ;  if  she  is  always  on  one  side,  it  may  be  retained  in  the  uterus, 
the  fundus  bagging  over  to  the  dependent  side.  The  kneeling  up  to 
pass  urine,  after  the  time  has  passed  when  it  would  cause  risk  of 
hemorrhage,  has  the  advantage  that  it  assists  the  escape  of  the  dis- 
charge. With  the  same  object,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  if  the 
patient  is  doing  well,  she  may  be  supported  in  a  sitting  position  to 
take  her  meals.  She  should  also  be  in  the  sitting  posture,  or  have 
the  shoulders  supported  by  pillows,  to  give  the  infant  the  breast. 
These  expedients  are  more  called  for,  when  the  plan  of  vaginal 
irrigation  is  not  employed.  So  long  as  the  patient  is  doing  well,  it 
is  not  desirable  to  make  vaginal  examinations.  If  there  is  occasion 
for  doing  so,  the  hand  should  be  washed  first  in  perchloride  of 
mercury  1  in  1000. 

To  obtain  early  warning  of  any  septic  or  inflammatory  mischief, 
it  is  desirable  not  only  to  keep  a  record  of  temperature  taken  at 
least  twice  a  day,  but  to  record  the  progress  of  involution,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  height  of  the  fundus  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 
Bladder,  and,  if  possible,  rectum  should  be  empty  when  the  obser- 
vation is  taken.  A  convenient  mode  *  is  to  record  the  height  of 
the  fimdus  on  the  temperature  chart,  taking  the  line  representing 

»  "  Notes  on  the  Variation  in  the  Height  of  the  Fundus  Uteri  during  the  Puer- 
perium."   Stevens  and  Gi-ifBth.   Obstet.  Trans.,  1895. 
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each  degree  of  temperature  above  100°  as  representing  also  eacli  inch 
above  the  pubes.  Examples  of  this  are  shown  in  Figiu-es  122,  123. 
Figure  122  shows  the  curve  obtained  from  an  average  of  thirty-four 


Fig.  122. — Cliart  showing  involution  of  uterus.  Average  of  tliirty-four  cases.  (After 

Stevens  and  (irifiiths.) 
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Fig.  123.— Chart  showing  involution  of  uterus.    Saprremia.   Effect  of  one  douche,  and 
clearing  out  uterus.    (After  Stevens  and  Griffiths.) 

cases;  Figure  123  illustrates  the  effect  of  sapra)mia  in  checking 
involution,  and  the  result  of  one  douche  and  clearing  out  uterus. 
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/  If  possible,  the  patient  slioulcl  keep  her  bed  for  ten  clays,  or  for 
I  a  longer  tune,  if  the  discharge  is  still  sanguineons,  and  she  should 
Teturii  to  it,  if  getting  up  brings  on  again  a  red  discharge.  On  first 
leaving  it,  she  shoTild  sjjend  much  of  her  time  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
and  should  not  retm-n  completely  to  her  ordinary  mode  of  life,  or 
undertake  severe  exertion,  till  the  end  of  six  weeks,  at  which  time 
involution  ought  to  be  faii'ly  complete.  In  the  case  of  a  primipara, 
when  there  has  been  much  laceration,  or  bruising  of  soft  parts,  it  is 
often  desirable  for  the  recumbent  position  to  be  maintained,  for  the 
most  part,  for  three  or  even  four  weeks. 

Action  of  the  bowels. — It  is  usual  to  secure  an  action  of 
the  bowels  on  the  third  day,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  leave  them 
confined  longer  than  this.  "  If  the  patient  does  not  dislike  it,  and 
the  nurse  is  skilful,  a  copious  enema  of  soap  and  water  avoids  the 
necessity  of  an  aperient.  Otherwise  a  mild  laxative  may  be  given. 
The  traditional  castor-oil  is  often  disliked.  If  not,  it  may  be  given 
in  a  dose  of  two  di-achms.  Or  its  place  may  be  taken  by  the  com- 
poimd  liquorice  powder,  or  tamar  indien,  or  the  following  j)iU : — 
Ext.  Aloes  Socot.,  gr.  |  ;  Ext.  Nucis  Vomicae,  gr,  ss.  ;  Ext.  Hyos- 
cyami,  gr.  iij.  ;  Pulv.  Glycyrrhiz,  q.  s. 

Lactation. — Not  only  does  the  infant  thrive  better  when 
suckled  than  when  fed  artificiallj',  but  it  is  most  important  for  the 
mother  herself  to  suckle  at  least  until  the  completion  of  involution, 
that  she  may  not  lose  the  stimulus  to  the  contraction  and  involution 
of  the  uterus  associated  with  the  performance  of  that  function. 
Even  if  the  milk  is  deficient  in  c[uantity  or  poor  in  quality,  she 
should  at  least  partially  nm-se  her  infant  for  the  first  four  or  six 
weeks,  if  no  longer.  The  only  causes  which  "shoulTT^reTC 
are  entire  absence"ormilk,  or  nipples  which  are  useless  for  suckling 
either  from  flattening,  want  of  development,  or  cracks  which  render 
suckling  too  painful.  Lactation  should  not  be  continued  after 
the  puerperal  period,  either  if  the  milk  is  poor  in  quality,  so  that 
the  child  does  not  thrive  upon  it,  or  if  the  mother's  health  is  so 
delicate  that  injury  to  her  from  it  is  to  be  feared,  especially  if  she  has 
a  tendency  to  phthisis,  or  belongs  to  a  strongly  phthisical  family. 

The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast  for  the  first  time  within 
twelve  hours  after  delivery,  when  the  mother  has  had  some  sTeepT 
PoFtTie  first  two  days  suckUng  should  be  repeated  only  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  milk  is  freely  secreted,  about 
the  third  day,  the  infant  should  be  accustomed  to  take  the  breast 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  two  hours,  a  little  later  at  three  hoiirs' 
mterval,  and  afterwards  four  hours.  During  the  night  it  may  be 
allowed  to  sleep  as  long  as  it  will,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  mother 
may  not  be  disturbed  more  than  once.    No  other  food  is  generaUy 
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necessary  before  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  if  the  infant  appears 
hungry,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  milk  and  water,  one  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter,  may  bo  given  ;  or,  if  sterilised,  cow's  milk  may  be 
given  undiluted. 

T^e  child  should  lie  in  a  bassinette,  and  not  in  the  bed  with  its 
mother.  It  should  ne^er  be  allowed  to  go  to'sleep  with  the  nipple 
in  its  mouth.  After-SUckling,  the  nipples  should  be  washed  and 
carefully  dried.  This  does  much  to  prevent '  their'  becoming 
cracked.  The  child's  mouth  sho"uld  also  be  washed, .ont  with  a 
piece  of  linen  rag  dipped  in  water.  By  this  means  the  production 
of  th:^sh,  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus.  .i]j.._the..  mouth,  is  prevented. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  nipples  also  before  the  suckling  as 
well  as  after.  Both  breasts  should  be  used  at  each  time  of  nursing, 
that  the  tension  may  be  equally  relieved,  if  both  are  tense  ;  other- 
wise they  may  be  used  alternately.  Primiparaj  may  require 
instraction  in  the  mode  of  supporting  the  infant  on  the  arm  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  and  adjusting  the  nipple,  so  that  the 
nostrils  are  not  obstructed  by  pressing  against  the  breast,  but  are 
free  for  breathing.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  mother  to  press 
down  the  areola  by  one  finger  placed  above,  the  other  below  it, 
especially  if  the  breast  is  tense  or  the  nipple  flattened. 

The  breast  may  become  knotty  and  painful,  when  the  milk  is 
first  secreted,  from  the  secretion  not  escaping  freely  through  the 
ducts.  Gentle  friction  in  the  direction  of  the  nipple  is  then  useful, 
and,  if  the  infaJit  is  not  able  to  suck  strongly,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  draw  a  Little  milk  with  a  breast  glass,  fitted  with  elastic  tube  and 
mouth-piece.  Jf,  however,  suckling  is  not  intended,  and  the  milk 
is  to  be  suppressed,  all  friction  or  drawing  of  the  breasts  should  be 
avoided.  The  breasts  should  be  supjwrted,  if  swollen  and  tender, 
and  gentle  pressure  made  upon  them.  This  may  be  done  by  cover- 
ing each  breasTwith  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool,  and  compressing  it 
with  two  large  handkerchiefs,  one  tied  above  the  opposite  shoulder, 
the  other  below  the  opposite  armpit,  or  both  breasts  may  be  sup- 
ported and  gently  compressed  by  a  carefully  adjusted  bandage,  the 
nipples  being  left  free.  At  the  same  time  the  woman  should  drink 
little,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  acting  freely  by  a  saline_laxa- 
tive,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  necessary,  belladonna  may 
be  used  for  its  local  influence  m  checking  the  secretion  of  nulk,  or 
may  be  given  internally.  The  best  method  is  to  smear  the  breasts 
with  glycerine  of  belladonna.*  Iodide  of^  jjotassiura,  which  has  a 
specific  action  in  checking~the  glancTac'trvity,  may  also  be  given 
in  twenty-grain  doses,  three  or  four  times  repeated. 

If  tiie  mother's  milk  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  she  should  suckle 

Ext.  Belladonnoe,  gr.  Ix. ;  Qlycerini,  li- 
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at  longer  intervals,  and  the  breast  should  he  suppleraented  by  cows' 
milk  suitably  dilated,  or  sterilized,  and  given  by  the  bottle.  This 
plan  is  much  better  for  the  infant  than  an  entirely  artificial  diet, 
although  with  the  lower  classes,  it  is  often  necessary  to  combat 
a  prejudice  against  "mixing  the  milks."  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
milk  is  excessive,  the  mother  should  drink  less  liquid,  and  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  acting  freely.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to 
draw  off  the  excess  with  a  breast-glass,  as  the  milk  usually  runs 
away  spontaneously. 

The  only  mode  of  maintaining  or  increasing  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  to  give  a  diet  with  ]>lentj_ofJicjjjid,  and  a  reasonable  abundance 
of  nitrogenous  food,  especially  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  food  con- 
taming  abundance  of  nitrogen,  such  as  lentils,  beans,  or  peas.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  stout  or  beer  is  advantageous  if  it  does  not 
disagree.  The  so-called  galacfagogues  (such  as  castor-oil  leaves 
locally  applied)  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Pilocarpins.  in  small 
doses  is  rejjuted  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

Management  of  the  new-born  infant. — As  soon  after 
delivery  as  the  nurse's  attention  is  no  longer  required  for  the  mother, 
she  washes  and  dresses  the  child,  which  has  meanwhile  been  covered 
up  in  a  piece  of  flannel.  She  places  it  in  a  warm  bath,  and  washes 
it  all  over  with  soap  and  water.  First  of  all  the  eyes,  and  their 
neighbourhood,  which  have  already  been  wiped  clean  from  mucus, 
should  be  carefully  cleansed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft  linen  rag 
dipped  in  clean  water.  If  the  vernix  caseosabe  unusually  adherent, 
it  may  be  softened  by  smearing  cold  cream  over  it,  but  too  much 
friction  in  removing  it  should  be  avoided.  The  mode  of  treating 
the  funis  traditional  with  nurses  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  Hnen 
in  which  a  hole  has  been  burnt,  through  which  to  pass  the 
funis,  and  to  change  the  piece  of  linen  daily.  It  is  preferable 
to  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  absorbent  gauze,  several  layers  together, 
or  in  absorbent  cotton.  The  funis  is  then  turned_  upward  on  the 
abdomen,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  binder,  which  should  not  be  too 
tight.  After  the  funis  has  dropped,  oft;  a  small  flat  pad  of  dry 
linen  should  be  placed  over  the  umbilicus  until  it  has  completely 
cicatrised. 

The  clothing  of  the  infant  should  be  warm,  but  not  tight  enough 
to  compress  thorax  or  abdomen,  or  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
the  limbs.  A  diaper  folded  in  a  triangular  shape  is  used.  The 
anterior  corner  is  brought  up  between  the  thighs  over  the  abdomen, 
and  kept  in  place  by  the  lateral  corners  tied  across  it ;  no  pins 
should  be  used  about  the  baby.  To  prevent  excoriation  of  thTskin 
It  is,of  great  importance  to  change  the  diapers  as  soon  as  they  are 
wetted  or  soiled,  and  to  cleanse  and  dry  the  buttocks.    The  child 
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will  generally' give  notice  by  crying  when  it  has  passed  any  evacu- 
ations. The  child  should  be  washed  in  a  warm  bath  every  clay,  and, 
after  the  first  few  weeks,  morning  and  evening.  Tlie  flexures 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  after  washing,  and  dusted  with  piye 
starch  powder.  For  the  comfort  of  the  mother  it  is  desirable  to 
accustom  the  infant,  from  the  first,  to  go  to  sleep,  laid  quietly  in  its 
cradle,  witho,ut  nursing  or  rocking  to  sleep. 

Selection  of  a  wet-nurse. — When  a  mother  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  nurse,  nourishment  by  a  wet-nurse'  is  undoubtedly 
more  favourable  for  the  child  than  bottle-feeding.  With  a  patient 
of  the  upper  classes,  therefore,  this  alternative  should  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  wet-nurse  should  have  the  appearance  of  good  health,  and  be 
free  from  any  sign  or  suspicion  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  tuberculosis. 
She  should  also  have  sound,  well-developed  nipples,  well-developed 
breasts,  not  too  fat,  and  the  milk  should  flow  from  them  easily. 
The  best  age  is  between  20  and  35.  It  is  preferable  that  the  age 
of  her  infant  should  not  be  too  far  removed  from  that  of  the  one  to 
be  nursed,  but  it  should  be  older  rather  than  younger.  The  best 
test  of  the  quality  of  her  milk  is  the  condition  of  her  own  infant. 
This  should  also  be  inspected,  especially  about  the  buttocks,  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  eruption  or  other  sign  suggesting  any 
possibility  of  syphilitic  taint.  If  the  milk  is  specially  examined,  it 
should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  103.0,  give  a  per-centage  of 
cream  as  much  as  J.j3c.r  cent,  by  lactometer,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope show  abundant  milk  globules", "iiO  "colostrum  corpuscles.  If 
the  infant,  after  fair  trial,  does  not  thrive  with  one  wet-nurse,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  change  her  for  another. 

The  diet  of  the  wet-nurse  and  amount  of  exercise  taken  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  what  she  has  been  accustomed  to.  If  she  is 
put  upon  an  unnecessarily  rich  diet,  and  leads  a  more  inactive  life 
than  before,  the  milk  is  apt  to  fail.  Two  meals  of  meat  in  the 
day,  and  about  a  pint  of  stout  or  beer,  if  she  is  accustomed  to  take 
alcohol,  may  be  given. 

Artificial  feeding.— A  large  part  of  the  mortality  of  hand-fed 
children  in  the  lower  classes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  faririaceo.us  iogd 
is  frequently  given  within  the  first  few  months,  at  a  time  when, 
from  the  imperfect  development  of  the  saliyary  glan.ds,  the  infant 
has  little  or  no  power  of  digesting  starch.  In  general,  only  ny^k^ 
should  Fe'  given  for  the  first  six''months.  Goats' milk  and  asses' 
milk  both  have  the  advantage  ^ovei-  cows'  iuiHT'in  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  human  milk.  In  general,  however,  cows'  milk  will 
be  the  only  substitute  available.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  make 
the  substitute  resemble  human  milk  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
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following  table  gives  the  average  per-centage  of  constituents  in 
each  : — 

Human.  Cow. 

Casein                                         3-0  4-6 

Butter                                         3-5  4-0 

Milk-sugar                                    4-&  3-8 

Salts                                          0-2  0  6 

The  per-centage  of  casein  and  butter  together  is  therefore  6-5  in 
hiiman  milk,  8-6  in  co-\vs'  milk.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  cows' 
milk  may  be  reduced  to  about  the  same  strength  as  human 
by  adding  water  equal  to  one-third  of  the  milk  and  a  little  sugar. 
But  it  will  still  be  relatively  rather  too  rich  in  casein,  and  too  poor 
in  cream.  If  water  equal  to  one-half  the  milk  be  added,  the  pro- 
portion of  casein  will  be  about  right,  but  the  poorness  in  cream  will 
be  more  marked.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  djgestion 
of  the  casein,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  casein  of  cows'  mifk 
cbagulateslii  larger,  firmer  curds,  which  are  more  difficult  of  diges- 
tion than  the  flocculi  of  human  inilk.  Practically,  therefore,  it  has 
generally  been  thought  that  for  infants  under  two  months  a  greater 
dilution  than  this  is  requii-ed,  and  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  may 
be^gisen,  assuming  that  the  milk  has  not  been  previously  watered.  In 
the  absence  of  perfect  sterilization  of  the  milk,  this  rule  still  holds. 
The  digestion  of  the  caseXn^as.  Jilie  .chief  point  to  be  attended  to. 
If  imdigested  curds  are  vomited  or  seen  in  the  fajces,  the  milk  must 
be  more  diluted.  For  the  first  two,  or  three  weeks  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  two  jparts  .  of  water  with  one  of  milk  It  is  a 
coimnon  niistake,  however,  with  nurses  to  dilute  the  milk  too 
much  and  too  long.  After  two  or  three  months  the  proportion  of 
water  may  generally  be  reduced  to_haLf  the  milk  ;  after  four  to  one- 
third,  and  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  "  onward  the  milk  may  be  ^iyen 
imdiluted.  ^ 

The  water  for  dilution  should  be  boiled.  It  is  still  better  to  use 
very  thin  bcU^e^^^ter  or  decoction  of  arrowroot  (5j.  ad  Oi.)  •  this 
prevents  the  curds  formed  from  being  so  large.  This  plan  'may 
therefore,  be  adopted,  if  undigested  curds  are  seen.  Decoction  of 
isinglass  or  gum  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  prefer- 
able t^s^mz^^Jie  niilk  itself  by  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point 
or,  better,  by  heating  it'Tn  a  proper  milk  sterilizer.  This  is  the 
more  desirable  in  towns  M^iere  the  mUk  cannot  be  got  perfectly 

According  to  the  researches  of  Budin,  it  is  best  if  the  milk  is 
sterilized  milk,  hard  curds  are  not  formed  in  the  stomach,  and 
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experiments  show  that  the  infauls  gain  weight  more  rapidly  on 
nndiluted  than  on  diluted  milk.  A  convenient  form  of  milk 
sterilizer  is  drawn  in  Fig.  124.  The  hoiling  pan  contains  seven 
Lotties,  each  containing  a  measure  of  food,  and  fitted  ""wtTB"^'* 
valvular  cap,  which  allows  steam  to  escape,  but  prevents  the 
entrance  of  air.  The  water  is  to  be  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for 
forty  minutes.  A  supply  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours  is  thus 
j)repared.    When  the  food  is  required,  a  Doitie  iO?^ed  in  the 

food  warmer,  till  the  ther- 
mometer marks  100°.  The 
rubber  cap  is  then  taken  off 
and  replaced  by  a  soft  rubber 
nipj)le,  and  the  bottle  is  at 
once  given  to  the  child. 
Milk  sterilized  in  this  way 
is  found  not  to  have  suffered 
the  diminution  of  digesti- 
bility which  is  noticed  in 
boiled  milk. 

The  proper  proportion  of 
sugar  to  add  is  about  40 
grains  to  four  ounces  of 
diluted  milk.  Milk  sugar  is 
of  course  the  best,  but,  in 
the  absence  of  it,  ordinary 
white  sugar  may  be  added. 
Practically  a  small  lump 
may  be  dissolved  in  each 
bottle  of  mUk.  The  milk 
should  be  given  warm,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  98°  F. 


Fig.  124.— Hawksley's  Milk  Steiilizer. 


A  young  infant  wiU  not  require  more  than  from  one  to  two  ounces 
at  a  time. 

It  is  often  recommended  that  the  milk  should  be  from  one 
cow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  cow  is  liable  to 
periods  of  heat  even  during  lactation,  and  that  then  the  milk  is  apt 
to  disagree,  whereas  the  effect  is  not  noticed  when  the  milk_  of  a  i 
dairy  is  all  mixed.  In  towns  it  obviously  requires  much  faith  to 
believe  that  milk  from  one  cow  is  really  obtained. 

Condensed  milk,  diluted  with  water,  has  the  advantage  that  the 
casein  does  not  clot  m  such  "Wrge"cuixls  as  that  of  fresh  milk.  It 
sometimes  agrees  better  therefore  forjOimfi  when  the  infant  doe.s 
not  digest  the  caseiii.  It  has  a  great  disad}:antage,  however,  of 
containing  much  too  large  a  proportion  of  sugar.    Its  prolonged 
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use  seems  unadvisable  on  this  account,  and,  though  fattening, 
appears  to  tend  toward  the  production  of  rickets.  Unsweetened^ 
condensed  milk,  which  may  now  be  obtained,  is  x^referable,  but 
will  only  keej)  about  a  day  after  the  opening  of  the  tin.  With  this 
a  little  sugar  should  be  added  at  the  time  of  use.  It  is  still  com- 
juoner  with  condensed  than  with  fresh  milk  to  make  the  mixture 
too  weak.  FgtHx.parts  of  water  to  one  of  milk  make  it  equal  in 
strength  to  fresh  milk,  not  reckoning  the  added  sugar.  For  the 
infant's  use,  therefore,  not  more  than  ahout  nine  or  ten  parts  of 
Avater  shoidd  generally  be  added,  except  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  as  much  as  fourteen  or 
fifteen  parts. 

"  Humanised  milk  "  is  now  made  by  some  of  the  dairy  com- 
panies from  cows'  milk,  by  the  addition  of  cream,  freshly  prepared 
whey,  and  milk  sugar.  This  may  be  used  with  g^Xft^-tage,  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  and  can  he  sterilized  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
mUk,  in  the  nulk  steriljzer.  If  pure  cows'  milk  can  be  obtained, 
a  close  approximation  to  human  milk  will  be  given  by  the  following 
plan.  Add  to  the  milk  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  to  each  four 
ounces  of  the  mixture,  add  forty-five  grains  of  milk  sugar,  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream.  Tlie  whole  is  then  to  be  heated  in 
tFe  sterilizer.'  The  hest  cream  is  that  obtained  in  the  centri- 
fugal separator,  not  by  skimming,  so  that  it  may  be  supplied 
fresher. 

The  only  farinaceous  food  allowable  for  young  infants  is  Liebig's 
food,  in  which  the  starch  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  already  con- 
IE^£liaia..jkcQse  byjha  actw^^^  If  the  infant  will  not 

thrive  on  milk,  and  a  wet-nurse  is  not  available,  Liebig's  food  may 
be  tried.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  answer  so  well  before  the 
third  month  as  it  does  after  that  time,  when  the  salivary  glands  are 
beginning  to  be  active.  Infant  foods  are  prepared  on  Liebig's 
jn-inciyle  by.  Allen  &  Hanbury,  Lofluncl, .  aud^atkers.  Nestl^'s  infant 
'loodis  a  dry  powder,  in  which  part  of  the  starch  is  also  converted 
into  glucose.     It  may  be  used  after  the  third  month. 

In  bottle-feeding  the  most  scrujjuloy.s.  gleanliness.  is  of  essential 
importance.  The  food,  unless  sterilizedlis  described  above,  should 
be  prepared  fresh  each  time  of  feeding ;  bottle  and  nij^ple'  sliould 
be  most  carefully  cleansed  and  kept  in  water  when  not  in  use  ;  and 
that  form  of  feediug-bottle  should 'be  chosen  Tn  which  t^^^^^  is 
entirely,  and  the  nipple  fitted  immediatelylTThe 
neck  ,or_,%_b_ottIe.  If  the  milk  cannot  be  obtained  frequently 
resh  to  each  bottle  of  mUk  may  be  added  a  grain  or  two  of 
bj^axbraate.  of_.sod3,  to  correct  any  acid  reaction  ;  or  if  the  infant 
has  any  tendency  to  diarrhea,  a  little  lime-water.     Eegnlarity  of 
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meals  must  be  observed  as  witli  breast-feeding.    The  infant  should 
always  be  nursed  while  it  is  feeding.    The  nurse  must  never  be 
allowed  to  let  the  bottle  remain  in  the  cradle  with  the  infant  to  \ 
soothe  it  to  sleep. 

When  the  child  is  seven  months  old,  one  of  the  farinaceous  foods 
which  contain  all  the  ingredients  of  wheat,  not  merely  starch,  should 
be  given  in  addition  to  the  niiUt.  From  this  time  it  is  well  to  give 
also  some  gravy,  or  beef-tea,  with  a  little  bread. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ABNORMAL  PREGNANCY. 

Ectopic  or  Extra-uterine  Fcetation. 

Under  the  head  of  abnormal  pregnancy  may  be  included  all 
cases  of  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  extra-uterine  fostation,  but 
may  receive  the  more  widely  inclusive  term  of  "  ectopic  "  foetation. 
By  this  is  meant  the  arrest  of  the  ovum  at  some  point  before  it  has 
reached  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Closely  allied  with  this  is  the 
development  of  the  ovum  in  one  horn  of  a  double  uterus,  when  that 
horn  is  so  rudimentary  that  pregnancy  cannot  go  on  in  a  normal 
course. 

Varieties. — The  ovum  may  either  escape  altogether  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  become  implanted  •  there,  or  it  may  become 
arrested  anywhere  in  its  course  between  the  Graafian  follicle  and  the 
uteriiie  cavity,  and  may  or  may  not  afterwards  escape  by  rupture 
from  its  original .  situation.  Hence  we  have  the  following  varieties 
of  ectopic  fcetation:—!.  Ovarian;  2.  Primary  abdominal ;  3.  Tubo- 
ovarian,  or  tubo-abdominal,  when  the  ovum  is  'contained  in  a  sac 
formed  between  the  pavilion  of  the  tube  and  the  ovary,  or  a  portion 
of  the  peritoneum  ;  4.  Tubal ;  5.  Tubo-uterine  or  interstitial,  when 
the  ovum  IS  arrested  in  that  part  of  the  tube  which  passes  through 
the  uterme  wall ;  6.  Secondary  abdominal,  when  the  ovum  parti- 
ally escapes  by  rupture  of  the  sac ;  7.  Intra-ligamentous  or  extra- 
peritoneal, when  the  sac  formed  by  the  tube  ruptures  into  the  broad 
ligament,  and  the  ovum  develops  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament.  To  these  varieties  of  extra-uterine  fcetation  must  be 
added ;  8.  Pregnancy  in  an  abnormal  uterus,  generally  th^  rudi- 
mentary horn  of  a  uterus  unicornis. 

Causation.- In  some  instances  obstacles  are  discovered  which 
niay  have  impeded  the  course  .of  the  ovum,  such  as  a  small  polypus 
at   he  moutk^^^the  Fallopian  tube,  or  a  fibroid  tumour.^  if 
probable  that  in  many  cases  the  obstacle  may  consist  in  a  twistin. 

rest   ?  tie  tub  °  T  > v *°  ^  -nstricti"^ 
atresia  of  the  tube.    Such  conditions,  however,  cannot  usually  be 
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verified  by  autopsy  as  having  existed  prior  to  impregnation,  on 
account  of  the  great  alterations  produced  by  the  inflanimation  set  up 
by  the  presence  of  the  extra-uterine  sac. 

One  morbid  condition  lias  often  been  found  in  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  tube  of  both  sides  in  cases  of  tubal  foetation,  namely, 
an  endosalpingitis,  with  loss  of  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  tubes. 
rt~is  not"  improbable  that  this  condition  renders  flie  oviun  more 
likely  to  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  tube.  Its  implantation  there 
would  then  be  somewhat  analogous  to  its  implantation  in  the  uterus 
when  the  superficial  layer  of  the  endometrium,  or  at  any  rate  the 
epithelium,  has  lately  been  thrown  off  in  menstruation.  Another 
theory  of  causation  has  been  propounded  by  Webster,  namely,  that  the 
fault  lies  in  a  congenital  abnormality  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tube,  which  renders  it  susceptible  to  be  stimulated  by  the  presence 
of  an  ovum  to  produce  decidual  tissue,  a  peculiarity  which  ought  to 
be  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

Clinical  observation,  however,  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  the 
cause  is  often  some  organic  obstruction  or  morbid  condition  hindering 
normal  pregnancy.  For  the  subjects  of  ectopic  foetation  are  rarely 
very  young,  generally  over  thirty  years  old  ;  and,  in' many  cases, 
they  have  eitherTivedTor  years  in  sterile  mamage,  orji^|£Ood  many 
years  have  elEypsecTsince  the  last  pregnancy.  There_is  jinothey 
curioifs'  mode  of  origin  which  appears  to  occur  in  women  who  have 
iiot  shown  any  degree  of  sterility  ;  namely,  the  interference  of  one 
ovum  with  another  on  their  way  to~'fhe  uterus.  According  to  Dr. 
Carry's  *  statistics,  twin  pregnancies  are  at  least  four  times  as 
common  in  extra-uterine  as  in  normal  fretation  :  a  proportion  which 
proves  that  some  causal  relation  nuist  exist.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  second  ovum  may  be  obstructed  by  the  first  in  reaching  the 
tube,  and  drop  in  consequence  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Later 
authorities  however  have  criticised  these  statistics,  on  the  ground 
that  not  only  twin  pregnancies  are  included,  but  others,  in  which  a 
uterine  pregnancy  has  subsequently  occurred,  with  an  extra-uterine 
fcctus  still  retained  in  the  abdomen. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  pathological  anatomy  and  usual 
course  vary  in  different  varieties. 

Om^-^Vw^/(B^a^^o)i,.— The  possibility  of  ovarian  fatation  has  been 
denied.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  rare,  but  Spiegelberg  considers  that 
thirteen  recorded  cases  satisfy  the  necessarj'  criteria  for  proof,  includ- 
ing the  presence  of  ovarian  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  sac.  It  is 
probable  however  that  some  cases  which  were  regarded  as  ovarian, 
from  the  position  of  the  sac  being  similar  to  that  of  an  ovarian 


*  "  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy,"  by  Dr.  Puny. 
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tumour,  without  any  peritoneal  adhesions,  were  really  intra-liga- 
mentous,  since  the  latter  variety  has  been  found  to  be  comparalively 
coniuion.    Ovarian  tissue  may  in  such  a  case  be  found  in  the  wall 
of  the  sac,  from  the  ovary  having  become  spread  out  upon  its 
surface.    Cases  of  advanced  pregnancy  are  not  decisive,  since  the 
tube  is  not  found  intact  at  that  stage,  and  no  case  of  ovarian 
pregnancy  at  a  very  early  stage  has  been  reported.     But  there  are 
a  few  which  appear  sufficiently  to  establish  its  possibility  :  the 
pregnancy  having  been  at  a  comparatively  early  stage.    Thus  in  a 
case  reported  by  Porter,*  a  woman  aged  28  years  died  from  rupture 
when  between  six  and  seven  weeks  gone  in  her  fourth  pregnancy. 
At  the  necx'opsy  the  left  tube  was  found  free  and  pervious,  but  the 
left  ovary,  which  contained  the  gravid  sac,  was  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.    Cases  of  comparatively  early  ovarian  pregnancy  in  which  the 
tubes  were  intact  have  also  been  descilbed  by  Kamraerer  and 
Patenko,  and  two  by  Martin  of  Berb'n.     In  the  case  of  ovarian 
fcetation  the  Graafian  follicle  must  have  ruptured  without  escape  of 
the  ovum,  so  as  to  allow  the  spermatozoa  access  to  the  ovum  in  situ. 
The  opening  may  either  become  closed  as  the  sac  grows,  or  a  part 
of  the  ovmn  may  escape  through  it,  the  placenta  remaining  within 
the  ovary.    It  is  generally  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
ovarian  pregnancy  leads  to  rupture  and  htemorrhage  before  the 
third  or  fourth  month,  but,  that  in  some  cases  the  pregnancy  goes 
on  to  full  term,  like  abdominal  pregnancy. 

Abdominal  ^xtation. — Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  in  which 
the  ovuni  escapes"' A'oiu  the  grasp  of  the  tube,  becomes  fertilised,  and 
implanted  in  the  peritoneum  ;  a  second,  in  which  the  pregnancy  is 
at  first  tubal  or  in  an  abnormal  uterus,  the  sac  ruptures  at  an  early 
stage,  the  embryo,  or  even  the  entire  ovum,  escapes,  but  continues 
to  develop.  Of  late  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  existence  of 
primary  abdominal,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  ovarian  foetation,  but  I 
have  met  with  one  case  whicli  appeared  open  to  no  other  explana- 
tions.! Rupture  took  j)lace  at  seven  weeks'  gestation,  and  the 
patient  died  after  operation.  The  embryo  was  found,  and  measui-ed. 
^  inch  in  length.  Both  tubes  were  free  and  pervious,  the  fimbrise 
normal,  and  showed  no  sign  of  any  recent  dilatation.  The  foetal 
sac  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  and  was 
adherent  to  the  back  of  uterus  and  broad  ligament.  Its  attachment 
was  two  inches  away  from  the  nearest  ovary.  The  wall  of  the  sac 
had  a  smooth  outer  surface  which  microscopically  resembled  in 
structure  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  broad  ligament.  This  sac- 
wall  can  only  be  explained  as  being  a  structure  corresponding  to 

*  Amer.  Jom-n.  Med.  Sciences,  Jtin.,  1863. 
t  Obstet.  Tiuna.,  1806. 
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decidua  reflexa,  formed  from  the  peritoneal  surface.  This  specimen 
was  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Ohstetrical  Society  of  London, 
who  reported  that  it  was  probably  a  case  of  primary  abdominal 
foetation.  In  any  such  case  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  was  not 
a  tubal  abortion,  after  which  the  tube  contracted  again,  and  the 
detached  ovum  implanted  itself  on  the  peritoneum.  But  it  is  far 
more  improbable  that  this  should  happen  than  that  the  ovum  should 
attach  itself  primarily  to  peritoneum. 

At  any  rate,  primary  abdominal  fcetation  is  excessively  rare,  and 
probably  can  only  occur  if  the  peritoneal  epithelium  is  in  some  way 
damaged.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  at  least  of  the 
cases  reckoned  as  primary  abdominal  foetations  were  really  cases  of 


Fig.  125.— Tubal  fcetation.   Decidua  in  uterus  partly  sepaiuted. 


intra-ligamentous  fcetation,  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  stripped 
either  off  the  back  of  broad  ligaments  and  uterus,  or  off  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  or  in  which  tlie  sac  had  become  adherent  to 
intestines.  In  such  instances,  there  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  a  primary  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
uterus,  abdominal  wall,  or  intestine. 

Tubal  fwtation.- — Tubal  fojtation  is  the  commonest  of  all  the 
Tailetieg:'""The'  wall  of  the  tube  forming  the  sac  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  to  some  extent,  but  is  not  able  to  grow  with  the  ovum. 
It  therefore  becomes  thinned,  usually  at  the  part  furthest  from  the 
attachment  to  the  bioad  ligament,  and  eventually  bursts,  aiusing 
hfemorrhage  which  is  severe  and  very  often  fatal.*"*TEe'  rupture 
takes  place  usually  at  fi'om  two  to  ciglit  wcclvs'  growth,  more  rarely 
in  the  third  month  ;  a  few  cases  are  on  recoril  in  which  a  tubal 
fcetation  has  gone  on  till  the  later  months,  or  even  till  full  term. 
This  is  only  possible  when  the  muscular  wall  of  the  tube  undergoes 
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great  hypertrophy,  as  it  sometimes  does  also  in  cases  of  pyosalpinx 
or  hydrosalpinx,  becoming  a  c[uarter  of  an  inch  thick  or  more.  The 
growing  sac  then  separates  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  and 
comes  to  have  a  pedicle  somewhat  like  that  of  an  ovarian  tumour 
formed  by  the  stretched-oiit  base  of  the  broad  Ligament.  Its  position 
is  therefore  not  unlike  that  of  an  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy, 
except  that  it  cloes  not  generally  descend  so  deeply  into  the  pelvis. 

It  is  probable  that  rupture  is  sometimes  precipitated  by  spasmodic 
conti'action  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  dilated  tube.  The  embryo 
alone,  or  the  whole  ovum,  may  escape  from  the  sac,  or  the  whole 
may  remain  within  it.    In  rare  cases  false  membranes  form  a  new 


Fig.  126. — Tubal  foetation,  witli  the  coi-pus  luteum  in  the  ovaiy  of  the  opposite 
side.   The  deoidua  is  pai-tially  detached  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

sac  around  the  escaped  embryo,  and  pregnancy  goes  on.  If  the 
patient  does  not  die  from  the  effect  of  shock  and  hsemorrhage, 
peritonitis  is  set  up  by  the  effused  blood.  After  a  time,  the  blood 
clots,  and  tlie  clots  may  be  shut  in  by  peritoneal  adhesions.  The 
mass  may  afterwards  increase  by  further  htemorrhage  within  it.  A 
retro-uterine  hsematocele _is  thus  formed.  The  uterus  is  generally 
pushed  forward  and  upward  against  the  pubes.  The  mass  behind 
the  uterus  may  form  a  tumour  reaching  i;p  to  or  above  the 
iiiiibilicus,  and  on  vaginal  examination  is  felE  as  a  mass  fiUing  up 
the  pelvis  behind  the  cervix. 

It  is  common  in  tubal  foetation  for  an  ajjoplectic  ovum  (see 
Chapter  XXII.)  to  be  produced  by  effusion  'ofbfood^  among  the 
villi,  followed  or  preceded  by  death  of  the  embryo.  The  increased 
tension  so  produced  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  rupture,  or  a 
tubal  mole  may  result,  which  remains  for  a  long  time,  but  gradually 
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shrinks.  In  other  cases  the  placenta  appears  to  contmue  for  some 
time  a  kind  of  vegetative  growth,  so  that  a  mass  of  considerable 
size,  made  up  of  villi  and  blood  clot,  may  be  found,  without  any 
embryo. 

~  "^u'!',"'^  a&Q^'^^'QU.--In  most  cases  the  outer  part  of  the  tube  beyond 
the  oviuii  soon  becomes  closed,  but  in  some  instances  it  remaiiLs 


Fig.  127. — Tubo-uterine,  or  interatitial  foetation,  from  a  spetamen  in  the  museum 

of  Guy's  Hospital. 

open  for  some  weeks.  The  ovum,  or  a  mass  of  clot  formed  by 
hEeniorrliage  into  the  oviim,  constituting  a  carneous  molej^may  then 
be  extruded  by  contractions  of"  the  tube"  mlo'*nir'peritoneal  cavity, 
accompanied  generally  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  The 
case  may  then  run  the  course  of  a  hrrinatocele,  or  the  hasraorrliage 
may  prove  fatal,  unless  an  operation  is  performed.  The  niass  oF 
clot  may  contain  only  a  lew  traces  of  chorionic  villi.  In  other  cases 
none  are  found,  n,.r1  iti  ^>  rV"^'];!].!^  rlp.p.irlp,  between  tubal  footation 
and  haimatosalpinx.    ButlTTrounded  mass  of  clot  is  ToTuul  in 
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one  tube,  the  other  tube  being  undilatecl,  there  is  a  probability  in 
favour  of  tubal  fcetatiou. 

Some  cases  of  tubal  fcetation  give  evidence  of  transperitoneal 
migration  of  the  ovum,  or  of  the  spermatozoa,  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  By  the  former,  those  cases  are  explained  in  wliich  the  corpus 
luteum  is  found  on  one  side  and  the  ovum  in  the  opposite  FuUopian 
tube  (see  Fig.  126,  p.  299);  by  the  latter,  those  in  which  ovum 
and  corpus  lutemn  are  on  the  same  side,  blit  the  portion  of  tube 
between  ovum  and  uterus  rudimentary,  or  evidently  long  impervious. 
The  wandering  of  the  spermatozoa  across  the  peritoneal  cavity  bj"- 
their  own  movements  is  not  surprising.  Nor  is  that  of  an  ovum,  if 
it  be  remembered  that  probably  many  ova  fail  to  reach  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  that  some  of  these  may  happen  to  come  within  reach  of 
the  current  of  serum  produced  by  ciliary  action  toward  the  orifice 
of  the  opposite  tube.  In  very  rare  cases,  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
proA'ed  that  the  ovum  reached  the  uterus  and  ascended  the  tube  of 
the  opposite  side. 

__  In  iubQrOvarimi.,festaiicni,  the  ovum  is  aiTested  at  the  pavilion  of 
the  tube,  which  is  already  adherent,  or  which  becomes  adherent,  to 
the  ovary,  and  thus  forms  the  foetal  sac.  The  course  appears  to 
resemble  that  of  abdominal  footation. 

In  tubo-abdominal  fcetation,  the  ovum  is  attached  to  the  pavilion 
of  the  tube,  and  the  sac  is  completed  by  adhesion  of  the  pavilion, 
after  implantation  of  the  ovum,  to  some  portion  of  the  peritoneum. 
In  tubo-iiterine  or  intei-ditial  fmtation  (Fig.  127),  where  the  ovum 
"Trarfested  in  the  uterine  portion  of  ffie  tube,  the  sac  as  it  enlarges 
most  frequently  projects  outwardly  at  the  angle  of  the  uterus, 
becomes  thinned  at  that  point,  and  ruptures  before  the  fourth 
month.  More  rarely  the  uterine  tissue  is  developed  sufficiently  to 
allow  pregnancy  to  go  to  full  term.  If  the  sac  is  near  the  uterine 
cavity,  it  may  bulge  into  mat  cavity,  and  then  the  ovum  may 
escape,  or  be  extracted,  through  the  natural  passage. 

In  some  cases  of  interstitial  fcetation,  the  ovum  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  developed  in  an  abnormal  tube  running  in  the  Avail  of 
the  uterus,  and  conmiunicating  with  the  Fallopian  tube.  Such  a 
tube  would  be  a  portion  of  the  MuUerian  duct  not  blended  with 
the  duct  of  the  other  side,  and  may  open  into  the  uterus  anywhere 
between  the  upper  angle  and  the  external  os.  The  uterus -would 
be  really  a  more  or  less  complete  uterus  unicornis,  although 
.  externally  it  might  appear  normal. 

/^^!:$^^,'^y?^^??^(^^.>..^to||g9i.^-  In  this  variety  the  pregnancy  is 
primarily  tubal,  the  tube  ruptures  on  the  side  which' is  in  connection 
with  the  cellular  tissue,  and  development  goes  on  in  a  sac  formed 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  (Fig.  128).    The  wall  of 
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the  sac  may  be  thick,  with  a  considerable  layer  of  involuntary 
miTscular  fibre  over  its  surface,  or  it  may  be  thin.  The  attachment 
of  the  placenta  becomes  extended  from  its  primary  site  in  the  tube 
to  the  cellular  tissue  lining  the  sac.  It  may  occupy  any  part  of 
the  sac,  sometimes  its  upper  portion,  near  the  original  position  of 
the  Fallopian  tube,  sometimes  its  lower  portion,  beneath  the  foetus, 
where  it  becomes  attached  deeply  to  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  base 


Fig.  128.— Sagittal  lateral  section  of  pelvis,  with  Lati-a-ligamentous  foetation  in  right 
broad  ligament,  a,  amnion;  A.c,  iimnial  cavity,  fI,  placenta;  b.i.,  broad  ligament; 
p,  peritoneum ;  f,  foetus;  eft,  chorion;  r,  rectum ;  l.  A,  levator  ani ;  r.x,  paraproctal 
tissue  ;  o.i,  obturator  intemus.    (After  Hart.) 

of  the  broad  ligament.  As  the  ovum  grows,  it  may  peel  the 
peritoneum  either  posteriorly  off  the  back  of  the  uterus  and  the 
other  broad  ligament:  or  it  may  extend  anteriorly  and  peel  the 
peritoneum  first  off  the  psoas  and  iliacus  nmscle,  commencing  at 
the  anterior  face  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  finally  off  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  from  below  upward.  In  other  cases,  but  more 
rarely,  the  broad  ligament  is  drawn  out  and  a  kind  of  pedicle  formed 
from  it,  like  that  of  an  ovarian  tumour.  Much  more  frequently 
the  sac  burrows  deeply  into  the  broad  ligament,  and  is  widely 
attached  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  128, 
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so  thcat  it  is  impossible,  if  an  operation  is  performed,  to  make  a 
pedicle,  and  remove  the  whole  sac. 

As  a  synonym  to  intra-ligamentons  fcetation,  the  terms  suh- 
perito7ieo-pelvic  and  subperitoneo-ahdominal  fcetation  are  sometimes 
used,  the  former  when  the  sac  is  contained  wholly  in  the  pelvis,  the 
latter  when  it  lies  partly  above  the  j)elvic  brim.  Since  the 
difference  depends  merely  upon  the  age  and  size  of  the  ovum  the 
term  which  includes  both  cases  appears  to  be  preferable. 

The  foetus  may  go  on  developing  up  to  full  term,  or  may  die  from 
imperfect  nutrition,   without  any  further  ruptm'e,  at  any  time 


Fig.  129. — Uteras  and  foetus  from  a  case  of  (?  secondary)  abdominal  fcetation. 
Tlie  placenta  is  connected  with  right  broad  ligament. 

during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  generally  within  the  last  two 
months.     In  some  cases,  the   peritoneum   remains   free  from 
inflammation  throughout ;  in  others,  peritonitis  is  set  up,  and  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  sac  becomes  adherent  to  pelvis,  intestines 
or  abdominal  wall. 

In  other  cases,  again,  secondary  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
occurs,  generally  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.  If  the  ovum  dies 
the  patient  may  die  from  hasmorrhage,  if  not  saved  by  abdominal 
section,  or  may  survive  with  the  formation  of  a  haematocele.  If  it 
continues  to  live,  secondary  abdominal  fcetation  is  the  result. 
^^Seconfhirii  abjominal  fcetation. — Secondary  abdominal  fcetation 
may  possiljly  occur  from  primary  rupture  of  the  tube  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  :   but  -probably  it  is  generally  the  result  of 
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secondary  rupture  of  an  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy,  when  the 
placenta  lias  already  accxuired  an  attachment  to  cellular  tissue. 
The  broad  ligament  then  continues  to  be  the  placental  site,  while 
the  foetus  et^capes  into  the  abdomen.  Generally  more  or  less 
chronic  peritonitis  continues  during  the  course  of  pregnancy  and 
the  fa'tus  becomes  enclosed  in  an  adventitious  sac  of  lymph. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  peritonitis,  and  the  foetus  is  found  enclosed 
merely  in  its  membranes,  amnion  and  chorion,  or  amnion  only. 
Or  again,  the  membranes  may  rupture,  and  the  foetus  be  quite  free 
among  the  intestines,  the  liquor  amnii  being  absorbed  by  the 
peritoneum.     The  placenta  sometimes   forms   an   elastic  mass, 


Fiff  130  —Pregnancy  in  indimentary  uterine  honi.  a,  junction  of  rudimentary  horn 
witli  utems;  point  of  oiigin  of  round  and  ovarian  ligaments  and  Fallopian 
tube,  toward  outer  part  of  ectopic  sac  ;  c,  utems  unicornis  dexter. 

toward  one  side,  separate  from  the  foetus,  and  simulating  an 
ovarian  tumour.  Pregnancy  may  go  on  to  full  term,  or  the  fcctus 
may  die  from  imperfect  nutrition  or  from  pressure  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  pregnancy.  The  presence  of  muscular 
fibres^makes  it  more  likely  than  in  most  other  forms  that  the 
placenta  should  become  detached  by  contractions  of  the  sac  in  the 
false  labour. 

In  all  the  forms  of  extrauterine  foctation,  the  most  lavourable 
result  is  for  the  embryo, to^die  at  an  early  stage.  This  appears  to 
lie  not  uncommon.'but  iinuSst  cases  of  the  kind,  the  diagnosis  is 
never  absolutely  verified. 

Pregnancy  in  a  rudimmtarij  uterine  horn  (Fig.  130)  may  eitlier 
lmr'to~ruptufe~in  llie  early  months,  but  probably  not  quite  so 
early  as  a  tubal  pregnancy  :  or  the  foetus  may  go  on  developing 
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up  to  full  term.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pregnancy  may  be 
marked  by  no  abnormal  symptoms,  until  full  term  arrives,  or 
some  peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  pregnancy.  In 
one  such  case,  that  of  a  priniipara,  I  removed  the  whole  tumour 
unopened  after  full  tenu,  tied  the  base  like  an  ovarian  tumour, 
after  separating  exteiisive  adhesions,  and  the  patient  recovered  as 
quickly  as  from  an  ovariotomy.  Within  a  year,  she.  had  had  a 
second  child,  developed  in  the  remaining  half  of  the  uterus,  and 
normally  delivered. 

Of  the  cases  in  which  one  fcEtus  has  been  in  the  uterus  and 
one  extra-uterine,  a  considerable  proportion  has  gone  on  to  full 
term  without  producing  grave  symptoms,  and  the  extra-uterine 
tumour  has  been  discovered  only  in  labour  or  after  delivery.  In 
some  the  extra-uterine  sac  has  ruptured,  or  haemorrhage  has  taken 
place  internally.* 

In  all  forms  of  ectopic  foetation,  the  uterus  becomes  considerably 
enlarged,  and  a  decidua  forms  in  it.  In  tubal  foitation,  the 
uterine  enlargement  is  greater  the  nearer  the  sac  is  to  the  litems. 
When  the  foetus  dies,  involution  of  the  uterus  commences.  Pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  uterine  cavity  is,  therefore,  important 
evidence  of  coutmued  life  of  the  foetus.  When  pregnancy  goes 
oa  to  the  later  months,  the  child  is  occasionally  well  formed,  but 
more  often  it  is  smaller  and  less  nourished  than  in  uterine 
pregnancy,  and  deformities,  the  result  of  pressure,  are  common, 
especially  in  abdominal  pregnancy.  If  the  fcEtus  dies  before  full 
term,  the  contents  of  the  sac  may  become  decomposed,  or  suj)pura- 
tion  may  occur  in  it.  The  patient  may  then  suffer  from  septic 
absorption.  The  decomposition  in  the  cyst,  notwithstanding  the 
exclusion  of  air,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  germs  making 
their  way  from  the  intestines,  which  arc  often  in  close  vicinity. 
More  rarely  the  sac  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or 
haemorrhage  may  occur  from  partial  detachment  of  the  placenta,  the 
blood  either  making  its  way  into  the  sac,  or,  if  there  is  no  adventi- 
tious sac,  reaching  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  full  term  is  reached,  if  the  child  is  alive  up  to  that  time, 
a  kind  of  sham  labour  often  takes  place;  uterine  contractions, 
accompanied  by  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  labotir,  occur,  and 
separate  and  expel  the  uterine  decidua.  This  leads  to  a  sanguineous 
discharge  lasting  several  days.  The  child  dies  wthin  a  few  days 
from  the  onset  of  this  sham  labour.  In  other  cases  the  decidua  is 
expelled  before  the  full  term,  especially  if  the  child  has  died  pre- 
viously.   It  IS  but  rarely  that  rupture  of  the  sac  is  caused  by  the 

"  As  in  a  caae  recorded  by  the  author.   Obstct.  Trtins.,  Vol.  XXUI. 
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sham  labour,  but  some  liajmorrhage  may  take  place  into  it.  In 
most  cases,  after  death  of  tlie  child,  sufhcient  decomposition  takes 
place  in  the  sac  to  cause  inllanimation  and  suppuration,  either  at 
once  or  after  sonio  interval.  Its  contents  may  then  escape  either 
externally,  by  the  rectum,  the  vagina,  or  the  bladder.  Of  these  the 
external  opening  is  most  favourable,  that  into  the  rectum  the 
commonest.  The  process  of  evacuation  may  be  prolonged  even  for 
years,  if  not  assisted  artificially,  tlie  bones  coming  away  piecemeal. 
Eventually  the  patient  may  recover. 

In  other  cases  decomposition  does  not  take  place,  but  the  fluid  in 
the  sac  is  absorbed,  and  the  fcetus  becomes  mummified,  or  gradually 
changed  into  adipocere.  The  sac  and  foetal  membranes  may  become 
calcified  from  deposit  of  lime,  a  process  which  aids  in  isolating  the 
foetus  and  rendering  it  innocuous.  In  some  cases  the  foetus  itself 
becomes  more  or  less  calcified,  and  is  then  called  a  "lithopsedion." 
Generally  only  the  integument  is  actually  hardened,  but  deposit  of 
lime  takes  place  in  the  interior  also.*  A  mummified  or  calcified 
foetus  may  be  retained  for  many  years  (in  one  case  as  long  as  forty- 
nine  years)  and  other  pregnancies  may  occur  and  go  on  to  a  normal 
issue.  Inflammation  of  the  sac  is,  however,  liable  to  occur  at  any 
time. 

...The  placenta  in  extra-uterine  foetation.— According -to 
Webster,  the  trophoblast  derived  from  the  foetal  epiblast  attaches 
itself  to  the  maternal  tissues  in  tlie  same  way  in  tubal  as  in  uterine 
pregnancy.  A  decidua  serotina  is  formed  containing  characteristic 
decidual  cells.  The  miffifflffral  Tlood-spaces  appear  to  be  formed  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  uterine  pregnancy.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  always  so  completely  developed  ;  and  Avith 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  placenta  is  often  thin,  but  spread  out 
over  a  large  surface. 

In  one  case  of  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy  after  full  term,  while 
there  was  still  maternal  circulation  through  the  placenta,  T  was 
able  to  strip  the  chorion  from  the  placenta  without  haemorrhage, 
cutting  the  main  trunks  of  foetal  vessels.  The  maternal  sinus 
system  could  not  therefore  have  extended  up  to  the  chorion.  A 
decidua  vera  is  formed  to  a  variable  extent  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  ovum,  but  is  nmch  less  extensive  relatively, 
and  less  developed,  than  in  uterine  pregnancy.  A  decidua  reflexa 
is  not  generally  found,  but  has  been  discovered  in  a  few  specnnens. 
It  is  probal)le  that  it  only  occim  when  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is 
relatively  large,  and  that,  otherwise,  the  ovum  becomes  immediately 
attached  to  the  tube  on  all  sides.    The  case  reported  at  p.  297, 

«  "Note  on  the  so-called  Lilhopicdiun,"  by  Ur.  H.  Buiulvs.   Obstet.  Tmn.s.,  Vol. 
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seems  to  show  tliat  a  decklna  reHexa  may  be  formed  m  primary 
abdominal  pregnancy,  which  in  consequence  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  subperitoneal.  A  decidua  is  formed  also  in  the  uterus, 
and  may  be  detached  and  expelled  either  diuing  the  pregnancy  or 
on  the  death  of  the  foetus. 

Symptoms. — In  tubal  pregnancy,  if  ruptiu-e  takes  place  early, 
the  first  sign  of  anything  wrong  is  often  the   sudden  attack  of 
agoiusijig,.  pain,  with  collapse  and  signs^  of  internal  ha3morrhage. 
There  may  or  may  imtJiave  been  ari-esT ~6r"¥ieristruation,  and 
vomiting  or  other  signs  of  early  pregnancy.     If  rupture  is  deferred 
beyond  six  or  eight  weeks,  general  symptoms  of  pregnancy  usually 
exist,  and  attacks  of  a^utejpasmodic  pain,  attributed  to  contrac- 
tions of  the  tube,  often  occurV'  '  G^nerany'  there  is  amenorrhcea  for 
a  time,  but  irregular  discharges  of  blood  are  ajjt  tcr=^^  place, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  the  spasmodic  pain.     Sometimes,  in 
place  of  amenorrha3a,  there  is  a  slight  continuous  sangubre'ous 
discharge  from  the  commencement  of  pregnancy.     In  some  cases 
ruptm-e  occurs  by  a  smaU  opening.    There  may  then  be  repeated 
milder  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  with  symptoms  of  shock,  followed 
perhaps  by  a  more  inieuse  one.  In  abdonuSai;  or"m?ra-ligamentous, 
pregnancy  the  general  signs  of  pregnancy,  including  amenorrhcea' 
are  generally  present.    Sometimes  nothing  abnormal  is  noted  till 
fiiU  term,  or  the  death  of  the  foetus,  when  the  false  labour,  and 
expulsion  of  decidua  from  the  uterus,  foUowed  by  a  kind  of  lochial 
discharge,  supervene.    More  frequently  unusual  abdominal  pain  is 
ielt,  especially  on  movement  of  the  foetus  ;  and  in  abdominal  preg- 
nancy attacks  of   peritonitis  usually  occur;    or   the  whole  of 
pregnancy  may  be  a  course  of   subacute  peritonitis.     In  intra- 
ligamentous pregnancy  there  are  often  pressm-e  svmptoms,  if  the  sac 
descends  low  into  the  pelvis.    If  the  sac  is  on  the-left  side,  more  or 
ess  mtestij^  obstruction  may  be  produced,  by  tlie  sigmoid  flexure 
hemg  distended  over  it.     After  death  of  the  fcetus  there  are 
ircpiently  the  constitutional  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  sac 
peritonitis,  and    septic    absorption.     There   may  be  previous^ 
irregular  bleeding  and  expulsion  of  a  uterine  decidua,  but  no  o 
frequently  as  in  tubal  foetation.   

diffciiU^'' Tfd"7?';T"'        i'^^'  '"^'^^  "ft'^'^  very 

ithuil  .    Tubal  foetation  may  be  suspected  if  there  are  general 

lans  ol  early  pregnancy,  accompanied  by  attacks  of  spasmodic  fn 

irregular  h^niorrhage,  and  if  a  tumour  of  corresioS." 
lelt  at  one  side  of,  or  behind  the  uterus     P.nllitfn  , 
rossibly  be  discoverable  somewhat  eaii^eHhan  t        "  i  '"'^ 
nancy,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Professor  Th^      r  T'"^ 
If  a,welling  is  detected  at  the  Jde  i^^^!!? ^^^^^^i 
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enough  to  give  signs  of  fcctal  life,  and  if  a  manifest  soufflg.  is  heard 
over  the  swelling,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  fiiv'our  of  extra- 
uterine fcetation.  The  cervix  iiteri,  in  the  early  months,  will 
probably  resemble  that  of  or?ffK'ai^  "pregnancy,  and  the  uterus  will 
be  enlarged,  but  not  so  globular  as  in  uterine  pregnancy.  Its 
position  varies,  hwt  generally  it  is  pushed  to  one  side  and  fonvgrd, 
the  sac  lying  rather  behind  it.  If  there  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  extra- uterine  pregnancy,  sufficient  to  make  it  justifiable  to 
run  the  risk  of  inducing  abortion,  the  diagnosis  may  be  confii-med 
by  passing  the  sound  into  the  uterus,  and  making  out  that  it  is 
empty.  The  use  of  a  tent  is  not  desirable,  as  it  appears  sometimes 
to  be  the  starting-point  of  rupture  or  inflammation  of  the  sac.  It  is 
safer  not  to  use  even  the  sound,  until  the  physician  is  prepared  to 

(operate,  in  case  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed.    A  sudden  attack  of V 
faintuess  and  collapse,  with  signs  of  internal  hemorrhage,  commenc-  I 
ing  with  sharp  pelvic  pains,  will  justify  a  probable  diagnosis  of  I 
ruptm-ed   tubal   fojtation,  especially  if   menstiaiation   has  been 
arrested  for  a  few  weeks.    A  small  lump  at  one  side  of  the  uterus 
may  perhaps  be  discoverable  only  if  an  ansesthetic  is  given  for  the 
examination. 

In  the  later  months,  when  the  fcetation  will  generally  be  of  the 
abdominal  or  intra-ligamentous  variety,  the  presence  of  a  living 
foetus  would  be  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  palpation.  A  souflie 
like  the  uterine  souflie,  may  be  heard,  but  not  so  constantly  as  in 
normal  i^regnancy.  The  difii(;ulty  will  now  be  to  distinguish  N 
between  extra-uterine  and  uterine  pregnancy.  The  apparently  | 
superficial  position  of  the  foetus  is  an  um-eliable  sign,  for  this 
may  simply  result  from  thinness  of  the  uterine  wall.  In  the 
later  months  the  cervix  will  generally  be  less  softened  than  in 
normal  pregnancy,  but  in  some  cases  the  softening  is  so  con- 
siderable that  this  distinction  I'ails.  The  enlargement  of  the 
uterus  does  not  continue  to  increase  beyond  thiee  or  four  months. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  made  absolute,  if  the  uterus  cau  be  made  out 
as"separate  from  the  sac  containing  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  marked  chaiigel  of  firmness in  the  sac 
containing  the  loefus^'tEre^sac- is  almost  certainly  the  uterus.  As 
before,  if  the  case  is  very  critical,  diagnosis  may  be  completed  b^ 
use  of  the  soimd.  Not  unfreciuently  the  cervix  becomes  patent 
enough'to  allow  the  finger  to  pass  and  ascertain  the  emptiness  of 
the  uterus,  especially  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
decidua.  Recognition  of  a  piece  of  d^idiUi  passed  fi-oin  the 
^S!erus  is  also  often  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis.  The  placenta,  it 
in  front  in  abdominal  fa3tixtiou,  may  sometimes  be  made  out  sepa- 
rately from  the  foetus,  as  an  elastic  fluctuating  tumour,  generally 
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corresponding  to  one  broad  ligament.  In  intra-ligamentous 
pregnancy,  the  placenta  may  sometimes  be  made  ont  to  be  at  the 
top  of  the  sac,  and  some  part  of  the  foetus  may  be  felt  low  down  in 
the  pelvis,  with  no  placenta  intervening.  The  uterus  will  be  more 
or  less  pushed  over  to  one  side,  though  the  sac  may  extend  in  front 
of,  or  behind  it.  Abdomiual  foetatiou  may  sometim.es  be  distinguished 
from  intra-ligamentous  by  the  placenta  forming  a  separate  tumour 
distinct  from  the  fo3tus,  and  by  more  marked  signs  of  peritonitis 
(luring  the  course  of  the  pregnancy.  The  parts  of  the  foetus  may 
also,  in  some  cases,  be  felt  more  superficially,  and  pain  will  be 
produced  when  they  are  handled. 

In  the  case  of  combined  extra-uterine  and  uterine  pregnancy\. 
diagnosis  from  pregnancy  complicated  by  a  tumour  is  very  difficult,  I 
and  can  only  be  made  by  recognising  fo3tal  life  in  both  tumours.  J 

If  the  patient  is  only  seen  after  the  death  of  the  foetus,  the  di^^ 
tinction  wiU  have  to  be  made  between  extra-uterine  foetation  and  an 
ovarian  or  uterine  tumour,  and  must  depend  chiefly  upon  a  history 
"^l-i'.'2SB2S5J'»  ending  in  delivery.  Since  histories  are  often 
unreliable,  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  an  absolute  diagnosis, 
except  by  exploratory  incision. 

If,  when  abdominal  section  is  performed  in  the  later  months,  a 
free  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  and  the  sac  is  found  to  be  also 
covered  by  peritoneum,  the  pregnancy  must  be  either  intra-liga- 
mentous or  advanced  tubal.  The  latter  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  more  definite  muscular  wall,  below,  as  well  as 
above,  and  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Tubo-uterine  foetation  is  distinguished  from  tubal  by  the  absence 
of  any  portion  of  tube  between  the  sac  and  the  uterus,  and  by  the 
origin  of  the  round  ligament  being  outside  the  sac.  In  pregnancy 
in  a  rudimentary  horn,  the  origin  of  the  round  ligament  is  also 
outside  the  sac,  but  the  sac  is  not  continuous  with  the  uterus.  ' 

Prognosis. — Extra-uterine  foetation  is  almost  always  fatal  to 
the  child,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  mother.  Almost  all  the  cases 
in  which  tubal  fcetation  has  been  positively  ascertained  have  rmtil 
lately,  been  fatal  (97  per  cent.,  Puech).  Of  late,  however,  L  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  have  been  saved  by  abdominal  section 
mostly  after  rupture  of  the  sac ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  when  a 
diagnosis  has  been  made  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  pregnancy  before 
rupture  It  is  probable  that  a  larje  proportion  of  "cases  o'f  retro- 
utermcJiaqjnatocele,  which  often  run^.a  lavburable  course  are  reallv 
due  to  .rup.tju^jm,  early  .tubal  fcctatiolior  to  tubal  aboili^ST-Tn 
intra-bgamentous  or  abdominal  fcjetation,  reaching  the  later  months 
the  mortality  is  still  very,  high.  According  to  Parry,  i^t  wa  52  6 
per  cent,  m  183  cases  left  mainly  to  naturae,  38-8  p^e^  cent  in  36 
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cases  treated  by  secondary  abdominal  section.  Litzniann's  statistics, 
which  include  more  recent  cases,  give  a  mortality  of  42 '4  per  cent, 
in  33  cases  of  secondary  abdominal  section. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  destroy  the  fcctus  in  the  early  stage 
various  means  have  been  used,  such  as  to  pass  through  it  shocks 
from  a  Leyden  jar,  or  a  Faradic  or  galvanic  current,  to  pimcture 
the  sac  and  draw  off  the  liquor  amnii,  to  puncture  and  inject 
morphia  or  atropine.    Though  the  plan  of  puncturing  is  tempting,  . 
yet,  according  to  Parry,  the  mortality  after  its  use  is  as  high  as  \- 
77  per  cent.,  and  the  fcEtus  not  always  killed.    If  the  foetation  is 
diagnosed  as  tubal,  and  not  beyond  two  or  three  months'  develop- 
];nent,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  specialist  in 
abdominal  surgery,  aa^xploratoiy  incision  through  the  abdorainal 
wall  is  safer  and  better  treatment,  for,  at  that  stage,  it  may  be 
expected  that  tlie  whole  sac  will  be  free  from  adhesion,  and  capable 
of  removal.    Even  if  there  is  only  a  probability  of  extra-uterine 
foetation,  and  a  lump  is  felt  near  the  uterus,  it  is  justifiable,  having 
regard  to  the  extremely  dangerous  character  of  thetffleSIon,  to  per- 
form an  explfliatoy-flbdonjiiial  section.    Repeated  use  of  a  strong 
Faradic  current,  one  pole  being  applied  close  to  the  sac  by  rectum 
or  vagina,  tlie  other  placed  on  the  abdominal  wall,  has  been  reported 
as  successful  in  causing  the  death  of  the  ovum  in  a  number  of  cases, 
chiefly  in  America.     This  plan  may  be  tried  without  much  risk. 
Its  eflicacy  is,  however,  open  to  doubt,  and  time  should  not  be  lost 
in  trying  it  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  at  which  the  prospect 
of  abdominal  section  is  so  hopeful.    For  the  reported  successes 
have  been  in  the  early  months,  before  there  is  evidence  of  the 
foetal  life,  and  when,  therefore,  there  is  a  possible  or  even  probable 
doubt  as  to  diagnosis.    It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  an  extra- 
uterine ovum  often  dies  spontaneously.      On  the   other  hand, 
electricity  has  failed  entirely  to  kill  the  foetus,  after  its  life  is 
demonstrated.     Matthews  Duncan  reported  a  case  in  which  a 
current  was  used  strong  enough  to  peel  the  skin  ofi"  the  foetus.  The 
mother  died,  but  the  fffitus  lived  to  the  last.    In  one  case,  in  the 
fifth  month,  after  repeated  use  of  a  Faradic  current  as  strong  as  the 
patient  could  endure  it,  I  employed  for  some  time,  under  ansesthesia, 
a  current  so  strong  that  both  legs  were  tetanised  by  the  niduced 
current  in  the  sciatic  nerves.     But  the  fcetus  was  none  the 
wor:^e. 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  rupture  and  hffimorrhage,  the  correct 
treatment  is  to  perform  abdominal  .section,  wash  or  sponge  out  the 
blood  and  arrest  the" bleeding.  Within  the  first  two  months  or  so 
of  tubal  fffilation,  it  will  ]nobably  be  possible  to  transfix  llu-baBeof 
the  sac  with  a  blunt  pedicle  or  aneurism  needle,  armed  ^vlth 
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carbolised  silk  as  used  for  ovariotomy,  tie  it  in  two  or  more  loops, 
and  remove  tlie  sac  as  a  whole. 

Even  after  the  second,  and  up  to  the  niiddle  months  of  preg- 
nancy, as  soon  ai'  li"  diagnosis  of  extra-uterine  foetation  can  be 
established,  the  best  treatment  appears  to  be  to  perform  abdominal 
section.  For  it  inay  still  prove  to  be  possible  to  place  ligatures 
under  the  base  of  the  placenta  and  remove  the  whole  ovum  ;  or,  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  yet  while  the  placenta  is  of  small  size, 
there  is  a  better  hope  that  the  patient  may  survive  the  risks  of 
hsemorrfmge  and. septicaemia  involved  in  its  subsequent  separation. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  wait  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  child.  For 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  living  and  perfect  child  is  but  small  j 
and  where  the  risk  to  the  mother  is  so  extreme,  her  interest  is 
paramount. 

From  the  middle  up  to  the  end  of  pregnancy,  it  is  a  more  diffi- 
cirlt  question  whether  to  perform  a  j)riHiary  operation  ■while  the 
child  is  alive.  The  risk  of  the  operation  is  enormous.  For,  in 
abdominal  or  intra-ligainentous  pregnancy,  it  will  generally  be 
impossijjl^  to_  ligate^  the  base  of  the  pliiGentar.  Unless  this  can  be 
done,  it  is  now  the  accepted  principle  to  leave  the  placenta  iin- 
touchetl  at  the  operation,  if  jDossible.  The  attempt  to  separate  it 
generally  causes  fatal  haemorrhage,  the  placental  site  being  unable 
to  contract  and  close  the  vessels.  But  this  does  not  avoid  all  the 
difficulties.  The  placenta  has  to  decompose  and  come  away.  If 
rapid  decomposition  occurs,  there  is  a  current  of  maternal  blood 
passing  through  decomposing  tissue,  and  almost  inevitable  saprcemia 
or  septictemia  (see  Chapter  XXXIX.).  The  decomposition  is  also 
likely  to  lead  to  early  separation  of  placenta  and  htemorrhage. 
Even  late  decomposition  of  the  placenta  produces  more  or  less  septic 
absorption,  and  haemorrhage  occasionally  takes  place  on  separation, 
even  as  late  as  several  weeks  after  the  removal  or  death  of  the 
fcEtus.  Again  there  may  be  no  adventitious  sac,  firm  enough  to 
stitch  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  septic  matter  from  the  placenta 
will  then  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  set  up  peritonitis. 

With  the  improvement  of  abdominal  surgery,  however,  the 
tendency  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  priniai^  operation  ;  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  both  n;other  and  child  have  been  "saved.  If,  however 
the  full  term  of  pregnancy  is  nearly  reached  ;  or  if,  at  any  time,  the 
child  appears  to  be  dying,  it  is  probably  better  to  try  to  wait  till  at 
least  a  month  after  its  death,  if  the  general  conc^tTon  of  the  patient 
does  not  liuconie  serious. 

If  the  child  is  dead,  especially  if  it  has  been  dead  for  some 
weeks,  the  prospect  of  the  operation  is  very  much  more  favourable 
lor  the  placental  circulation  will  have  diminished  or  may  have 
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ceased^  It  is  better  to  opercite  than  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  a 
lithoptedion  being  formed,  or  of  nature's  safely  evacuating  the 
fcctus.  Even  then,  however,  if  the  constitutional  condition  is  not 
alarming,  it  is  preferable  to  wait  for  at  least  a  month  after  the 
death  of  the  foetus,  that  there  may  be  less  risk  of  htcmprrhage  on 
detachment  of  the  placenta.  If,  however,  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion indicates  a  septic  change  within  the  sac,  immediate  operation 
is  likely  to  give  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient.  '  ' 
-  (^r"'.ration.— The  first  essential  is  to  avoid  wounding  the  placenta. 
The  site  of  incision  should  therefore  be  where  some  foetal  part  is 
felt  so  distinctly  that  there  cannot  be  placenta  over  it.  If  such 
a  site  cannot  be  found  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  the 
incision  may  be  made  anywhere  else.  The  sac  being  opened,  the 
foitus  is  to  be  extracted  by  the  leg,  or  the  head  may  be  seized,  if 
it  happens  to  lie  near  the  incision.  An  assistant  should  be  deputed 
to  see  to  the  infant,  and  perform  artificial  respiration  if  neces- 
sary. The  funis  may  be  tied  on  the  festal  side  and  divided  at 
once,  care  being  taken  to  make  no  traction  upon  it.  The  blood 
should  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  placental  end,  so  that  AO_X£iare 
than  necessary  may  be  left  in' the  placenta. 

The  most  favourable  chance  is  when  the  fcetation  is  intra-liga- 
mentous,  especially  if  the  placenta  is  at  the  upper  part  oi'  tllB 
sac.  It  may  then  be  possible  to  turn  out  the  whole  sac,  after  the 
fcEtus  has  been  removed,  and  treat  it  like  an  ovarian  or  broad 
ligament  cyst,  which  extends  deeply  into  the  broad  ligament, 
namely,  to  pass  strong  silk  ligatures  deeply  nnderneath  it,  and  tie 
the  base  in  sections.  The  whole  sac  and  placenta  may  then  be  re- 
moved. If  this  cannot  be  done  there  is  likely  at  any  rate  to  be  a 
thick-walled  sac  which  can  be  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound,  any 
redundant  portion  of  it  having  first  been  removed.  The  same  treat- 
ment shonld  be  adopted  also  in  abdominal  fcetation,  unless  there 
appears  to  be  a  chance  of  ligatiiring  the  base  of  the  whole  placenta. 
The  npper  part  of  the  wonnd  is  to  be  closed,  so  that  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is-slrat  off,  but  about  two  incj^es  are  to  be  left  open  at  the 
lower  extremity  to  allow  free  dralflage  from  the  sac.  The  fimis 
may  be  fixed  in  "the  opening,  tlie  superabundant  portion  of  it  having 
been  cut  away,  and  a  large  drainage-lube  placed  by  the  side  of  it. 
Some  iodoform  may  be  dusted  into  the  sac,  the  sac  plu^gedjvith 
iodoform  "auze,  and  the  dressing  left  untouched  for  seveTTtTcTays  at 
least,  if  the  patient's  condition  remains  favourable.  Afterwards 
antiseptic  irrigation  should  be  iised  at  intervals,  say  ^N'ith  clunosol 
1  in  2000,  or  Tinct.  lodi.  5i.  ad  Oi.  The  placenta  will  probably 
have  to  be  removed  piecemeal,  when  it  begins  to  break  up,  which 
it  c^enerally  does  in  about  a  week.    If  bleeding  occiu-s  on  its 
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separation,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  whole,  and  plug  the  sac  with 
iodoform  gauze. 

If  there  is  no  sac  which  can  he  stitched^to^the^dges  of  the 
wound,  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  leave  a  large  drainage- 
tube  in  the  wound,  its  lower  end  near  the  placenta.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  free  it  from  time  to  time,  if  it  becomes  blocked  by  lymph, 
and  not  to  allow  the  opening  to  close  till  the  placenta  has  been  dis- 
charged, even  if  the  patient  appears  to  be  doing  well  for  the  first 
•week  or  two. 

If  the  placenta  is  wounded  at  the  operation,  or  has  become  par- 
tially detached^before,  t^e 'prospect  is  very  unfavourable.  Probably 
the  best  chance  is  first  to  place  a  ligature' cteeply  on  the  outer  part 
of  the  broad  ligament,  if  the  placenta  seems  to  be  connected  with 
that  structure  ;  then  to  separate  the  placenta  rapidly,  if  this  can  be 
done,  and- ping  with  a  long  strip  of  ioduforni  gauze.  If  the  gauze 
has  to  be  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  not  merely  within  the  festal 
sac,  the  end  of  the  strip  may  be  brought  out  through  the  abdominal 

■  wound,  and  the  whole  removed  by  its  means  after  twenty-foitr  hours. 

^The  plugging  may  be  facilitated  by  using  wliat  is  known  as  the 
Miculicz  tampon.  A  bag  is  made  of  the  gauze,  of  a  size  suitable  to 
filrtRe^elvis.  Strips  of  gauze  are  then  packed  inside  the  bag,  and 
by  means  of  the  bag  are  easily  removed  when  re(|uired. 

'  In  abdominal  pregnancy  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  open  the  sac 
without  opening  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  The  outlook  is  then 
somewhat  more  favourable. 

In  a  case  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  when  the  patient  is  first  seen 
some  months  or  more  after  the  full  term  of  the  supposed  pregnancy, 
the  right  treatment,  as  a  rule,  is  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis  by 
exploratory  incision.  The  fojtus  or  the  tumour,  as  the  case  may 
be,  can  then  generally  be  removed. 

When  the  sac  has  suppurated,  and  bones  begin  to  escape  either 
externally,  or  through  some  internal  cavity,  as  the  rectum,  vagina, 
or  bladder,  nature  sliould  be  aided  in  the  evacuation.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  opening  should  be  enlarged  by  stretching  rather  than 
cutting.  For  this  purpose,  tents  will  sometimes  be  found  useful. 
An  ansesthetic  being  given,  the  bones  may  then'  be  extracted  by 
finger  or  forceps. 

In  some  cases,  an  extra-uterine  foetus  has  been  successfully 
removed  through  the  vagina.  This  operation  shorild  only  be  under- 
taken when.the  sac  bulges  toward  the  vagina,  and  when  some  fcetal 
part  can  be  felt  at  the.  accessible  portion  of  it.  This  will  give  some  ■ 
security  that  the  placenta  is  not  situated  there.  In  the  absence  of 
such  evidence,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  found  so  placed.  Here,  again, 
the  most  favourable  case  is  that  of  iutra-ligamentous  pregnancy,' 
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when  the  placenta  will  probably  be  at  the  top  of  the  sac.  The  sac 
may  be  opened  by  the  linife  of  the  benzoline  or  galvano-caulerv  to 
diniinish  Ihe  risk  of  hajniorrhage.  This  metliod  will  not,  however, 
avail  to  do  so,  if  the  ]-)lacenta  is  the  part  first  encountered.  Tlie 
placenta  shonld  be  left  untouched  as  in  the  case  of  abdominal 
section.  It  may  be  necessary  to  extract  the  foetus  by  forceps  or 
craniotomy.  The  sac  should  be  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  in  the 
fiY^t  instance,  and  afterwards  regularly  washed  out  with  antiseptics, 
and  it  may  be  iiseful  to  insert  a  large  drainage-tube  into  it. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DISORDERS  OF  PREGNANCY  DUE  TO  REFLEX  AND 
MECHANICAL  CAUSES. 

The  disorders  of  pregnancy  nlay  be  divided  into  four  classes — • 
(1).  Those  arising  from  reflex  nervons  influence,  associated  with  the 
changes  in  the  nervous  centres  induced  hy  pregnancy,  and  the  general 
changes  in  nutrition  which  it  causes.  (2).  Those  which  result 
from  mechanical  effects.  (3).  Morbid  conditions  of  the  uterus  and 
ovum.  (4).  Diseases  independent  of  pregnancy,  but  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  disease  isliifluenced  by  the  pregnancy,  or  the  course 
of  pregnancy  by  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  such  as  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, the  disease  may  have  a  complex  causation,  depending  upon 
more  than  one  of  the  aboA'e  causes. 

Many  of  the  disturbances  which  come  under  the  first  class  are 
exaggerations  of  those  reflex  symptoms  of  pregnancy  which  may  be 
regarded  as  normal,  or  scarcely  morbid.  They  depend  not  only 
upon  the  presence  of  a  certain  source  of  irritation  in  the  pregnant 
uterus,  but  upon  the  increased  irritability  of  the  nervous  centres 
whicli  is  associated  with  pregnancy.  This  increased  irritability 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  physiological,  when  within  diie  limits,  but 
in  persons  of  highly  excitable  neur2tic  temperament,  it  may  become 
excessive.  The  process  of  labour  calls  for  unusual  discharges,  of 
central  nerve  energy  under  the  reflex  stimulus  of  the  pelvic  nerves. 
In  preparation  for  this,  the  nervous  centres  acquire  an  increased 
tendency  to  discharge  energy  by  an  eccentric  stimulus.  When  an}- 
morbid  tendency  exists,  which  at  other  times  may  remain  in  abey- 
ance, there  is  undue  instability  of  the  centres,  and  the  discharges 
may  take  a  morbid  form,  siich  as  hysterical  manifestation,  neuralgia,  / 
vomiting,  or  convulsions.  ' 

ITausea  and  vomiting. — The  well-knoM-n  morning  sickness, 
which  is  generally  chiefly  observed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
months,  and  passes  oft'  in  the  later  montlis,  has  been  already 
descriljed  among  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  But  in  some  cases  the 
neurosis  takes  a  much  more  severe  form.  The  vomiting  may  not 
1)C  limited  to  the  morning,  but  occur  at  all  times  in  the  day,  and 
it  may  persist  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.     In  extreme  cases 
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all  food  taken  may  lie  quickly  rejected.  Tliere  may  also  be,  in 
addition,  such  a  continual  feeling  of  nausea  that  aU  appetite  is 
destroyed. 

 — The  disorder  is  to  lie  regarded  as  one  of  the  reflex 

neuroses  associated  with  the  increased  irritability  of  nervous  centres. 
The  special  source  of  irritation  appears  to  be  the  stretching  of  the 
fibres  of  the  uterus  in  consequence  of  its  growth.  Thus  vomiting  is 
more  marked  in  prjmijDgrse,  in  whom  the  resistance  to  expansion  may 
be  presumed  greater ;  and  it  has  sometunes  been  found  to  be  excessive 
in  cases  where  there  has  been  an  unusually  rajjid  expansion,  such 
as  those  of  twm  pregnancy,  hydrops  amnii,  or  vesicular  mole. 
Again,  vomiting  is  sometimes  found  to  ceage  when  the  fcetus  4ips, 
although  it  is  retained  for  a  time  within  the  uterus.  The  cause 
cannot,  however,  be  passive  distension  by  the  ovum,  since  the  ovum 
does  not  completely  fill  the  uterus  in  the  months  during  which 
vomiting  is  most  marked.  Women  who  suffer  severely  in  this  way 
are  generally  tJiose  of  highly  susceptible  neurotic  temperament. 
Frequently  they  have  previously  suffered  from  some  uterine  disturb- 
ance, such  as  dysmenorrhgea.  Some  authorities  have  ascribed  the  cause 
of  excessive  vomiting  in  pregnancy  to  special  morbid  conditions  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  such  as  antd^exion,  or  inflammation  and  erosion  of  the 
cervix.  Erosion  of  the  cervix,  however,  is  more  commoirhi  multi- 
parse,  as  the  result  of  previous  parturition,  while  vomiting  is  more 
marked  in  primiparte.  None  of  these  explanations  can  be  accepted 
as  being  generally  true.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  neurosis 
may  be  aggravated  by  any  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus  which 
would  render  the  uterrue  nerves  more  susceptible  to  irritation  i 
whether  this  be  pre\aous  endo-metritis  or  metritis,  inflammation  ofl 
cervix,  grave  displacement, 'sliclt  as '"retroversion  or  retroflexion,  or' 
any  other  condition.  For  instance,  vomiting  is  sometimes  relieved 
upon  the  replacement  of  a  retroverted  gravid  uterus.  But  such  a 
case  is  exceptional,  both  among  instances  of  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  and  among  those  of  vomiting  of  pregnanc3^ 

In  some  instances  painful  emotion  or  sudden  mental  shock  is 
the  starting-point  of  a  very  severe  kind  of  vomiting.  In  other 
cases,  the  tendency  to  vomiting  due  to  chronic  dysjDepsia,  especially 
that  produced  by  alcohoUsm,  or  Bright's  disease,  is  added  to  the 
effect  of  pregnancy,  and  greatly  aggravates  it. 

In  some  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
terminates  fjitoUj,  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  liver  and  kidneys  has 
been  described  as  discovered  ^JOs<  mortem.  On  this  ground  it  lias 
been  supposed  that  such  fatal  cases  of  vomiting  are  altogether 
different  in  their  nature  and  causation  from  the  milder  degree  of 
the  vomiting  of  pregnancy.    It  may  be,  however,  even  in  such 
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cases,  the  same  causation  may  be  at  work,  but  that  the  degeneration 
of  viscera  predisposes  to  the  fatal  result. 

Symptoms  ^nd^coup^- — some  cases,  although  the  vomiting  is 
excessively  clis^ressing,  yet  the  general  nutrition  does  not  seem  to 
sillier  much.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  vomiting  is  not 
continued  throughout  the  whole  day.  In  more  severe  cases  symp- 
toms of  starvation  appear.  The  patient  becomes  emaciated  and  weak, 
the  tongue  glazed  and  irritable,  the  urine  scanty,  the  breath  fcetid, 
and  often  there  is  a  want  of  sleep.  In  the  later  stages  elevation  of 
temperature  or  delirium  may  occur.  In  some  cases  the  urine 
becomes  albuminous.  The  depravation  of  the  blood  and  general 
weakness  predispose  to  jepticsemia,  which  is  liable  to  arise  after 
either  spontaiieous^or  induced  abortion.  Spontaneous  abortion  is 
apt  to  be  deferred  until  the  patient  is  almost  moribund,  and  does 
not  then  save  her  life.  If  it  occurs  before  symptoms  are  very  grave, 
she  generally  qiuckly  recovers. 

Profinosis. — Cases  which  endanger  life  are  very  rare  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  women  who  suffer,  but  they  are  not 
aljsolutely  so  excessively  uncommon.  McClintock  collected  nearly 
50  fatal  cases  Gueniot  46  ;  R.  Barnes  had  himself  seen  9.  When 
the  pulse  rises  above  120,  when  delirium  occurs,  or  diarrhoea  super- 
venes at  a  severe  stage,  the  danger  is  great. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  in  which  simply  the  ordinary  morning 

/sickness  is  imusually  troublesome,  it  is  important  that  the  patient 
should  take  a  little  food  before  getting  up.  This  relieves  the  exhaus- 
tion which  may  promote  the  instability  of  the  nerve  centres,  and 
gives  the  stomach  occupation  in  a  right  direction. 

Constipation,  when  it  exists,  should  be  treated.  When  there  is 
a  foul  tongue,  a  dose  of  calomel  occasionally  is  of  service,  and  bis- 
muth with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  willi 
calumba  and  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  givenK|^efore|food.  Often  an 
acid  with  a  vegetable  bitter'^^^jtood  *  assists  digestion  and  relieves 
vomiting.  If  any  special  lesion,  such  as  granular  inflammation  of 
the  cervix,  exists,  the  effect  of  local  treatment  to  it  should  be  tried. 
Thus  o"ccasional  painting  of  the  ceryix  with  concentrated  tincture 
of  iodine  is  often  beneficial.  Retroversion  or  retFoffexioii  oiP  the 
gravid  utenis  should  be  remedied,  whether  there  is  vomiting  or 
not.  Drugs  innumerable  have  been  recommended,  and  not  un- 
frecjuently  all  are  found  to  fail.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
effervescing  mixtures  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  pepsine  or  ingluvyi 
after  meals,  oxalate  of  cemim^  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fi'oin 
fiv_c  to  ten  grains,  creasoteTtiiicture  of  mix  vomica,  vuium  ipecacuanha3 

*  Acid  nitro-hydroclilor.  dil.  ,nxv. ;  Tinot.  Gentian,  co.  3j.;  Aq.  ad  Ij. 
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iji  (loses  of  one  ininiiu  every  hour  or  every  two  hours,  tincture  of 
minim  doses,  conipoiincT  pyroxylic  s^nrit  in  five  minim 
closes,"  caffeine,  nitrite  of  aniyl  by  inhalation.  Among  the  most 
likely  to  be  useful  are  remedies  which  are  found  to  be  of  value  in 
sea-sickness,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium  in  full  doses,  and  nitro- 
glycerine in  tablets,  containing'  each  ^^-^  grain.'  '  Iced  champagne 
with  milk  is  sometimes  ri'tained,  but  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
tendency  to  alcoholism,  recourse  to  alcohol  as  a  remedy  should  be 
checlved,  since  it  aggravates  the  complaint. 

In  severe  cases  position  and  diet  should  be  specially  attended  to. 
The  patient  should  be  kept__recumbent,  and  licpid  nourishment 
should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  only  a  spo§:iful  at  a  time.  Iced 
milk  with  soda-water  or  barley-water,  or  meat  jeUy,  may  be  tried. 
Brand's  essence  of  beef  is  often  retained  when  milk  is  rejected. 
Barff's  kreochyle  is  also  valuable.  Being  jgeptonised,  it  is  quickly 
absorbed,  even  when  nothing  can  be  retained  long  Tn  the  stomach. 
Fif'teen  minims  of  tincture  of  opium,  given  by  rectum,  or  a  small 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  and  atropia,  are  often  useful ; 
but,  with  a  patient  susceptible  to  morphia,  this  may  rather  do  harm. 
Sulphate  of  atropia,  grain,  given  by  subcutaneous  injection, 
sometimes  appears  to  be  of  more  use  than  any  other  remedy.  In 
other  cases  small  doses  of  morphia  given  by  the  mouth,  and  repeated 
whenever  vomited,  prove  of  great  use.  Counter-irritation  over  the 
stomach  sometimes  does  good,  and  some  recommend  Chapman's 
spinal  ice-bag,  applied  to  the  cervical  vertebrse.  The  patient  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  much  emaciated  before  recourse  is  had 
to  nutrient  enemata.  These  should  eitlier  consist  of  artificially 
digested  food,  or  pancreatic  extract  should  be  added  to  them  to  pro- 
cure digestion  in  the  rectum.* 

The  most  radical  treatment  is  of  course  the  induction  of  abortion. 
But  before  having  recourse  to  this,  if  danger  is  not  too  extreme,  it 
is  often  worth  while  to  try  the  plan  recommended  by  the  late 
Dr.  Copeman,  of  Norwich,  namely,  dilatation  of  the  ccrviwil  canal. 
If  the  cervical  canal  is  already  somewhat  patulous,  this  may  be 
effected  by  pressing  tlie  index-finger  into  it ;  if  not,  metallic  bougies 
jnay  be  passed  into  the  canal,  but  not  farther  than  just  u£.^to  the 
internal  os.  This  remedy  musTTe'  regarded  as  an  empirical  one. 
The  only  rational  explanation  of  it  is,  that  the  uterine  tension  acts 
especially  on  the  nerves  about  the  internal  os,  and  that  its  effect  is 
diminished  by  partial  dilatation  of  that  orifice.    Since  any  effectual 

*  Mix  equal  partH  of  hut  thick  water-gniel  and  cold  milk.  Add  Ben8:ei''s  Liquor 
Pancrcatious  Sj.,  and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  gr.  v.  to  siv.  of  the  mixtiu-e,  with  wliieh  an 
egg  may  ulwo  be  beaten  up.  If  those  enemata  arc  not  retained,  use  solid  peptone  sui>- 
positorie.s. 
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dilatation  of  the  cervix  lias  a  strong  tendency  to  bring  on  abortion, 
this  treatment  should  only  be  adopted  when  the  case  is  serious 
enough  to  justify  such  a  risk  ;  and  it  should  therefore  be  preceded 
by  a  consultation. 

"  it^ortion  should  be  induced  only  when  the  mother's  life  is 
endangered.  It  is  often  necessary  to  resist  the  desire  of  the  patient 
herself,  who  may  be  greatly  wearied  T^y  the  vomiting,  and  perhaps 
may  prefer  not  to  have  a  living  child.  If,  however,  the  pulse,  the 
tongue,  and  the  degree  of  emaciation  denote  danger,  interference 
should  not  be  put  off  too  long ;  otherwise  it  may  fail  to  save  life, 
and  the  patient  may  sink  from  exhaustion  or  septicaemia  shortly 
after  the  abortion  is  completed.  It  is,  of  course,  an  absolute  rule 
that,  for  the  protection  of  the  medical  man  himself,  a  consultation 
should  be  held  before  this  step  is  decided  upon.  If  the  operation  is 
not  undertaken  too  late,  cessation  of  the  vomiting  generally  soon 
follows,  and  may  be  attained  even  before  the  uterus  is  completely 
emptied.  The  method  of  procedure  in  inducing  abortion  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Other  digestive  disturbances. — Besides  vomiting,  other 
forms  of  digestive  disturbance,  such  as  pyrosis,  heartburn,  and 
flatulence,  are  common.  Occasionally  diarrhcea  is  set  up,  and  this 
may  call  for  treatment,  especially  on  account  of  its  tendencj'^  to  lead 
to  abortion  or  premature  labour.  The  more  common  tendency  is  to 
constipation,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  enlarged  uterus  mechanically 
interfering  with  intestinal  movements.  Laxatives  will  be  required, 
especially  if  the  patient  suffers  from  varicose  veins,  or  swelling  of 
the  feet,  conditions  which  are  aggravated  by  constipation.  The 
pill  recommended  at  p.  287  may  be  taken  at  night  when  required,  or 
a  moderate  dose  of  th(r(i6nvpound  M^ciuorice  powder,  or  a  small  dose 
of^saline.    Sometimes  enemata  are  lounil'prelei'able  to  aperieiiYs. 

Salivation. — Salivation  is  a  somewhat  rare  neirrosis,  but  some- 
times it  is  not  only  very  annoying  to  the  patient,  but  exhausting 
by  its  profusion.  It  nray  be  combined  with  vomiting,  and,  like 
vomiting,  it  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  months.  It  is  apt  to  resist  remedies.  Astringent  mouth 
washes,  tannin  lozenges,  and  the  like,  may  be  tried  j  al.so'  wfidT  of 
potassium,  for  its  influence  upon  gland  activity,  or  belladonna,  for 
its  special  effect  on  the  salivary  glands.  Subcutaneouslhjections  of 
atropia  near  the  glands  have  been  recommended. 

Anaemia. — A  certain  degree  of  poorness  of  the  blood  in  red 
corpuscles  is  the  ordinary  rule  in  pregnancy,  but  in  some  cases  the 
degree  of  anajmia  becomes  excessive,   especially  when  nutrition 
is  interfered  with  by  vomiting  and  other  digestive  disturbances 
Anaemic  bruits  are  heard  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the 
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uterine  souffle  becomes  unusually  loud.  The  watery  condition 
of  the  blood  may  lead  to  ccdwna,  in  the  absence  of  any  albumi- 
nuria. This  cedema  extends  to  face  and  ujiper  parts  of  the  body, 
but  is  much  more  marked  in  parts  where  the  efl'ect  of  pressure  on 
the  veins  is  also  operative,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  legs  and  vulva. 
In  rare  cases  the  an£emia  assumes  the  character  whi(;h  has  been 
termed  "  pernicious,"  and  tends  ^to  a  fatal  result.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  such  cases  have  ended  in  death,  even  when  pregnancy 
has  been  brought  to  a  premature  close  spontaneously  or  artilicially. 

TreatjmaL. —  The  first  principle  in  treatment  is  to  improve  the 
general  condition  by  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  dietTTspecially 
meat,  when  it  can.be  taken.  When  practicable,  the  digestive 
powers  should  also  be  stimulated  l^y  a  due  amount  of  fresh  air  and 
gentle  exercise.  Iran  should  be  given  without  hesitation  ;  reduced 
irra,  if  the  vegetable  salts  are  not  easily  tolerated.  In  case^in 
■which  iron  fails  to  do  good,  arsenic,  manganese,  or  phosphorus  in 
addition  has  been  reconmiended.  In  lare  and  extreme  cases,  induc- 
tion of  abortion  or  premature  labour  may  be  called  for.  When  the 
anosmia  appears  to  have  the  progressive  or  pernicious  character,  this 
step  should  not  be  too  long  deferred. 

ITeuralgia. — Neuralgic  pain  is  common  in  pregnancy,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  partly  a  reflex  neurosis,  partly  the  result  of  ansemia 
or  impaired  nutrition.  In  the  case  of  toothache,  it  often  results 
from  the  fact  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  more  liable  to  occur  during 
pregnancy.  Besides  faceache,  the  most  common  neuralgias  are 
headache  and  mammary  and  intercostal  pain. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  carious  teeth,  extraction  or  stopping, 
according  to  circumstances,  shoi;ld  not  be  deferred  on  accoimt  of 
the  pregnancy.  For  simple  neuralgia,  iron  and  quinine  are  the  most 
valuable  drugs.  The  latter  may  often  be  given  in  large  doses. 
Opium  and  morphia  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  For  the 
immediate  relief  of  toothache  or  facial  neuralgia,  tincture  of  gel- 
seuiium  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims.  Outward 
applications,  such  as  linimentum  aconiti,  are  often  useful. 

Cough,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  syncope. — Cough  in 
pregnancy  is  fretjuently  of  a  spasniodic  and  reHex  character,  like 
that  which  occurs  in  hysterical  subjects.  Dyspmea  aufl  palpitation, 
in  the  absence  of  any  cardiac  afl'ection,  may  be  partly  reflex,  and 
partly  the  result  of  ansemia.  Dyspnoea  in  the  later  months 
generally  depends  in  part  upon  the  downA\ard  mo\-ement  of  the 
diaphragm  being  limited,  although  the  actual  capacity  of  the  chest 
is  now  known  not  to  be  diminished  in  pregnancy.  Syncope  in 
pregnancy  often  does  not  mean  actual  failure  of  the  heart,  but  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  the  apparent  fainting  M  hich  is  closely  allied 
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to  hysteria.    There  is  a  semi-unconscious  condition,  which  may  last 
lor' a  considerable  time,  but  no  grave  alteration  of  the  pulse. 

Treatment. — If  drugs  are  required  for  the  cough,  antisjiasniodics, 
such  as  belladonna  and  bromide  of  potassium,  should  be  given. 
For  the  other  neuroses  above  mentioned,  good  diet  and  tonic 
treatment,  especially  iron,  are  the  chief  remedies.  If  there  is 
dyspnoea  care  should  be  taken  that  the  clothing  is  loose  enough. 
For  attacks  of  "fainting,"  alcohol  should  be  avoided,  but  ether  or 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  given.  Anti-hysterical  reme- 
dies, such  as  valerian,  may  also  be  tried. 

Eruptions. — Various  eruptions  appear  occasionally  to  have  a 
causal  relation  with  pregnancy,  as  they  do  sometimes  with  disturb- 
ances of  uterus  and  ovaries  apart  from  pregnancy.  The  chief  of 
these  are  acne,  eczema  herpes,  and  urticaria.  A  special  title  of 
"  herpes  gestationis  "  has  been  given  to  an  eruption  of  groups  of 
vesicles  on  the  limbs  and  buttocks.*  A  more  severe  form  of  this, 
becoming  pustular,  and  in  several  cases  ending  fatally,  "  impetigo 
herpetiformis,"  has  been  described  by  Hebra.t  The  treatment  of 
these  eruptions  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 

Pruritus. — In  rare  cases  general  pruritus  of  the  skin  exists  as 
a  neurosis.  Pruritus  of  the  vulva  is  comparatively  common.  It  is 
promoted  by  the  local  venous  congestion,  but  most  frequently  has 
a  starting  point,  either  in  some  eczema  of  the  part  affected,  or 
in  the  irritation  of  an  acrid  leucorrhoeal  discharge  from  cervix  or 
vagina. 

Treatment. — In  pruritus  of  the  vulva,  an^sourceof  leucorrhoea 
should  be  treated,  and  the  syringe  used  "frequently 't6''wash  away 
the  discharge.    The  bowels  sTiould  be  kept*ircting  freely.  As 
lotions  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  affected  surftice,  solution  of 
borax  (gr.  x.  ad  3].),  the  liq.  i)lumbi  subacetatis  dil.,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  (gr.  ij. — iv.  ad  5].),  and  especially  one  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  (gr.  ij.  ad  3].)  may  be  tried.     Glycerine  (5j.  acT ^j.), 
and  Kydrochlorate  of  morphia  (gr.  ij.  ad  ^j.),  or  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  (5ss.  ad  ^j.),  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  may  also  be  added 
for  greater  sedative  effect.    When  the  irritating  effect  of  leucorrhoea ' 
seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  trouble,  the  vulva  may  be  protected  ^ 
with  vaseline  to  which  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  xxx.  ad  ^j.)  and  hydro-  /]  ' 
chlorate  of  morphia  (gr.  x.  ad  3j.)  may  be  added.    An  ointment  of  ' 
qumme  (gr.  xxx.  ad  3j.),  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Chorea.— Chorea  is  not  a  common  complication  of  pregnancy 
but,  after  the  age  of  childhood,  it  is  relatively  much  conmToner  in 
conjunction  with  pregnancy  than  apart  from  it,  so  that  there  is  no 

*  Bulkley  in  Amor.  Journ.  of  Obstct.,  Vol.  VI 
+  Wicn.  Med.  Woch.,  1872.   No.  48 
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doubt  that  pregnancy  is  a  strong  predisi^osing  cause.  Hence  the 
occurrence  of  chorea  in  a  young  woman  shouhl  always  raise  tlie 
question  whether  pregnancy  exists.  Not  only  does  pregnancy  pre- 
dispose to  chorea,  but  the  very  grave  or  fatal  cases  of  chorea  recorded 
have  been  frequently  those  'associated  with  pregnancy ;  and,  in 
general,  with  this  complication,  the  disease  is  much  more  Likely 
to  prove  very  severe  as  regards  the  violence  of  the  motions,  to  lead 
to  bodily  wasting  or  paresis,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  mental 
disturbance,  leading  on,  in  some  cases,  even  to  mania.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  mush  more  seriously  than  the  ordinary  chorea 
of  children.  "  '""'"* 

The  immediate  and  essential  cause  of  the  chorea  of  pregnancy, 
as  of  chorea  in  general,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  pregnancy  promotes  the  disease  in  two  ways,  first, 
as  a  cause  of  refle_x^ritation,  and  secondly,  by  impoverishioeia.tt.of 
the  blood.  The  element  of  mental  emotion,  well  known  as  an 
occasional  starting  point  of  chorea^Ts  also  added  in  some  cases,  as 
when  an  unmarried  girl  has  become  pregnant.  Those  who  suffer 
from  chorea  in  pregnancy  are  generally  young  primiparse,  who 
have  either  suffered  from  the  disease  as  children,  or  have  an  here- 
ditary tendency  to  neuroses. 

jPif^pgnosi^ — Spiegelberg  *  gives  the  mortality  as  23  out  of  84  ^ 
cases  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  slight  cases  are  not  so  likely 
to  have  been  recorded  as  the  severe.  When  severe,  the  disease  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  produce  spontaneous  abortion.  In  many 
instances  recovery  has  quickly  followed,  hwt,  in  a  notable  propor- 
tion, abortion  has  only  occurred  at  an  extreme  stage,  and  death  has 
followed  shortly  after.  Thus,  according  to  Barnes'  statistics,^  out 
of  51  cases,  spontaneous  abortion  occurred  in  39"2  per  cent.,  but  in 
9  "8  per  cent.,  or  one  quarter  of  these,  death  followed  notwith- 
standing. Of  two  patients  in  whom  artificial  abortion  was  induced, 
one  died,  and  one  recovered.  The  associations  with  rheumatism, 
with  a  systolic  cardiac  bruit,  and  with  vegetations  on  the  cardiac 
valves,  found  in  fatal  cases,  have  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
chorea  of  pregnancy  as  in  that  of  ordinary  chorea. 

Treatment. — Chorea  during  pregnancy  is  less  influenced  than 
usual  by  drugs.  The  most  important  point  is  to  maintain  nutrition 
and  use  tonic  treatment,  especially  iron.  When  movements  are 
very  violent,  direct  sedatives  may  be  called  for,  such  as  bromide 
of  potassium,  chloral,  opiinn,  or  morj^hia,  and  even  inhalation  of 
chloroform.    When  danger  is  indicated  by  great  emaciation  and 

*  Lehrbuoh  der  Gebui-tshUlfe,  2ni  ed.,  p.  240. 

+  Eighty  of  these  are  taken  from  Sohwechten's  dissertations,  "Ueber  aiorea  Gm^T 
darum."   HaUe,  1876.  t  Obstet.  Ti-ans.,  Vol.  X. 
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rapid  puke,  when  there  is  notable  muscular  paresis,  or  mental  dis- 
turbance so  great  as  to  threaten  mania,  it  is  justifiable  to  induce 
artificial  aborlJon  without  waiting  till  it  is  too  late  to  cure.  "~ 

Hysteria. — In  patients  subject  to  hysterical  manifestations, 
these  are  often  increased  during  pregnancy,  and  more  especially  at 
the  time  of  labour,  imder  ihe  influence  of  pain. 

The  Insanity  of  pregnancy  will  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with,  puerperal  insanity,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  affection. 


Albuminuria  and  Puerperal  Convulsions,  or  Eclampsia. 

The  occurrence  of  albuminuria  during  pregnancy  has  been 
specially  considered  in  reference  to  its  connection  with  puerperal 
convulsions.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lever  in  1842  *  that, 
in  TSegreat  majority  of  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  albumen  in 
considerable  quantity  is  present  in  the  urine.  The  view  that  such 
convulsions  are  urEemic  in  character  then  generally  gained  accept- 
ance. Of  late^  hovygiX^yr-  some  observers  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  albummuria  in  pregnant  and  parturient  women  is  compara- 
tively common,  while  eclampsia  is  very  rare,  and  hence  have 
depreciated  the  importance  of  the  albuminuria  as  indicating  the 
probable  imminence  of  convulsions.  The  importance  of  uremia  in 
the  causation  of  eclampsia  has  also  been  controverted,  on  the  ground 
that  convulsions  sometimes  occur  without  albuminuria,  and  that,  in 
other  cases,  the  albuminuria  only  appears  after  the  convulsions,  the 
lu-ine  before  the  fits,  or  after  the  first  fit,  being  free  from  albumen. 

Albuminuria. — The  pathology  of  the  albuminuria  will  be 
considered  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  of  the  convulsions 
afterwards. 

Cmtsation. — Several  different  theories  have  been  propoimded  as  to 
the  causation  of  the  albuminuria.  These  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
regarded  as  rival  explanations,  for,  while  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
inadequate  taken  by  themselves,  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases, 
two  or  more  causes  combine  to  influence  the  kidneys.  ' 

1.  The  first  assigned  cause  is  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  from 
the  gravid  uterus.  This  will  cause  some  venous  congestion  in  the 
kidneys,  and  render  them  more  vulnerable  to  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, as  a  leg  with  varicose  veins  is  more  vulnerable  to  causes  of 
ulceration.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  by  itself.  It  is  true  that 
albuminuria  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  an  ovarian  tumour 
But  this  does  not  occur  tiU  the  tension  is  greater  than  is  usual  in 
pregnancy,  and  the  albuminuria  is  generally  a  passive  transudation 

*  Guy's  Hosp.  Eepoi-ts,  1842. 
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only,  disappearing  when  pressure  is  taken  off,  while  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that,  in  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy,  when 
notable  in  degree,  tliere  is  generally  actual  nephritis.  Albuminuria 
may  also  occur  in  the  early  months,  before  pressure  on  the  renal 
veins  can  exist. 

2.  The  second  cause  is  also  a  mechanical  one,  namely,  the 
pressure  of  t^he  uterus  i^^^^^^  the  ureters.  In  consequence  of 'this, 
tIie~Ta3neys  w^ifl  Save  Idle cr^^^^  a  higher  pressure  than 
usual,  and  may  find  their  task  therefore  more  difficult.  This  cause 
may  operate  while  the  uterus  is  still  mainly  in  the  pelvis.  For  it 
is  known  to  pathologists  that,  from  the  pressure  of  fibroid  tumours, 
even  of  moderate  size,  the  ureters  are  often  found  dilated  ;  and  there 
is  some  direct  evidence  that  this  is  a  vera  causa,  for  out  of  32  fatal 
cases  of  eclampsia  Lohlein  found  that  in  8,  or  25  per  cent.,  dilata- 
tion of  one  or  both  ureters  was  recorded  at  the  autopsy.  An  im- 
portant ground  for  the  conclusion  that  mechanical  pressure  in  one  or 
both  of  these  modes  is  often  an  element  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that 
albuminuria  and  eclampsia  are  much  commoner  in  primiparae,  in 
whom  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  \va\]i<  is  greater.     "  '  ^ 

3.  The  third  cause  is  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  the 
kidneys  by  their  having  to  excrete  the  waste  products  from  fcetus 
^nd  enlarged  uterus.  Although  the  bulk  of  these  latter  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  yet  activity  of  growth  may  be  accompanied 
by  active  formation  of  waste  products,  and,  if  the  kidneys  are 
natm-ally  weak,  and  barely  equal  to  their  work  before,  this  addition 
may  just  disturb  the  balance,  esiJecially  when  added  to  mechanical 
causes  of  embarrassment. 

4.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  increased  arterial  tension  ■\\-hich  is 
usual  in  pregnancy.  This  will  increase  any  tendency  which  may 
exist  to  exudation  or  out-wandering  of  leucocytes  into  the  kidney 
tissue.  Great  disturbances  of  the  kidney  circulation  must  also  occur 
during  labour  pains.  During  a  pain,  the  liow  of  blood  through  the 
uterus  is  greatly  limitecT ; "  "and"^  the  tension  in  the  renal  arteries, 
which  rise  from  the  abdominal  aorta  not  far  from  the  uterine 
arteries,  is  thereby  abruptly  raised.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 
quantity  of  veiious  blood  is  squeezed  out  of  the  utenis ;  and  thus 
the  arterial  and  the  venous  tension  in  the  vessels  of  the.  kidney  are 
at  the  same  moment  elevated.  It  is  in  this  -way  that  we  must 
explain  the  greater  frequency  with  which  foreign  observers  have 
discovered  a  slight  degree  of  albuminuria  during  labour  compared 
with  that  noted  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy  (see  below). 
Such  albumen,  when  only  present  in  very  small  quantity,  and  without 
any  general  oedema  or  constitutional  symptoms,  is  probably  only  a 
passive  transudation.    A  similar  disturbance  of  renal  circulation,  in 
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minor  degree,  must  occur  even  during  pregnancy,  in  consequence  of 
the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  uterus. 

5.  The  fifth  possible  cause  is  one  suggested  by  Tyler  Smith, 
y  namely,  a  reflex  nervous  influence  starting  from  the  i^regnant  uterus 

^  as  a  source^  irritation,  and  disturbing  the  circulation  or  secretion 
of  the  kidneys,  as  those  of  the  salivary  and  thyroid  glands  are  in 
some  cases  disturbed.  This  it  is  diflScult  or  impossible  to  verify, 
but  it  does  not  seem  an  improbable  cause,  since  there  is  a  close 
nervous  connection  between  the  kidneys  and  pelvic  organs,  as  is 
often  shown  by  the  sudden  copious  secretion  of  urine  in  hysterical 
women. 

6.  A  recent  theory  of  the  causation  of  the  form  of  albuminuria 
associated  with  eclampsia  is  that  it  is  dependent  upon  a  special  form 
of  micrococcus.    Cultures  of  this  microbe  have  been  obtained  by 

'  Blanc  from  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  product,  if  injected 
into  rabbits,  not  only  gives  rise  to  albuminuria,  but  has  a  direct 
effect  in  inducing  convulsions.  There  may  thus  be  a  double  causa- 
tion of  the  convulsions,  the  direct  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of 
the  products  of  the  microbe,  and  the  secondary  effect  produced 
through  the  lesion  of  the  kidneys, 

7.  Another  modern  theory  is  that  the  toxsemia  which  produces 
both  the  nephritis  and  the  eclampsia  is  the  result  of  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  placenta,  a  toxin  residting  from  which  passes  into 
the  general  circulation.  On  this  ground  the  earliest  possibiriTuluc-""/ 
tion  of  labour  is  advocated  as  a  remedy.  This  theory  is  not^ 
inconsistent  with  the  last,  since  the  microbes  may  gain  access 
through  the  placenta.  Other  observers,  however,  deny  the  presence 
either  of  microbes  or  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  placenta  as 
constant  phenomena  in  eclampsia,  and  these  theories  have  not  been 
generally  accepted. 

Freqiiencij  of  albumimma.— Rather  contradictory  accoimts  have 
been  given  as  to  the  frequency  with  wliich  albuminuria  exists  in 
pregnant  women,  without  any  other  morbid  sign  appearing.  Some 
loreign  obsei-vers  make  it  appear  to  be  a  common  occurrence  Thus 
Llot  Litzman,  Petit,  and  Hypolitte  have  published  observations  in 
which  they  found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  women  during  or  just  after  labour,  during  the  ninth  month 
before  the  onset  of  labour,  albumen  was  found  in  about  14  per 

On  the  other  hand,  albuminuria,  which  can  be  detected  in  the 
ordmary  way  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  does  not  seem  so  common  in 
this  country.    Out  of  200  cases  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Ph.viZ 
which  the  urine  was  tested  about  the  time'?  S^^^'Z 
found  in  only  lour,  and  two  of  these  appeared  to  be  cLJ7oC2 
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Bright's  disease.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact,  that  the 
foreign  observers  used  more  delicate  .te^ts,  and  so  recorded  very 
slight  traces  of  albumen.  Such  a  degree  of  albuminuria  stands 
"widely  apart  from  that  usually  associated  with  eclampsia,  for  in  that 
albumen  is  generally  present  in  large  in'oportion. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  albumen  be  found  in 
urine  passed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  observation  miist  be  confirmed 
by  testing  some  which  has  been  w ithdra wn  by  catheter  ;  otherwise 
the  albumen  may  be  due  to  some  admixtiire  of  vagmal  secretion. 
It  is  probable  that  slight  traces  of  albimien  are  often  due,  not  to 
any  kidney  affection,  but  to  a  slight  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  pregnancy.  In  other  cases,  especially  if  occur- 
ring quite  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  or  during  labour  only,  they  may 
result  from  slight  mechanical  transudation  under  j^ressure  without 
any  nephritis.  "~  " 

Bymftoms  and  course. — The  nephritis  associated  with  eclampsia, 
"as  will  shortly  be  explained,  appears  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  a 
quite  recent  attack.  Usually  only  a  slight  amount  of  general  oedema, 
which  commonly  has  escaped. notice,  precedes  the  convulsive  attack. 
But  women  who  have  had  eclampsia  in  their  first  pregnancy  some- 
times have  a  recurrence  or  increase  of  albuminuria  in  successive 
pregnancies,  and  the  tendency  of  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy,  when 
thus  chronic  or  repeated,  seems  to  be  towards  the  production  of  the 
granular  kidney  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  affection^of  the  eyes 
which  is  common  in  such  cases  confirms  this  conclusion,  lietiijal 
haemorrhages  and  white  spots  of  retinitis  are  seen,  similar  to  those 
usually  associated  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Pre-existing 
Bright's  disease  is  generally  aggravated  by  pregnancy.  Frequently 
the  extent  of  the  oedema  indicateTthat  the  inifij'stitial  nephritis,  if 
any,  wEcK  existsj  is  complicated  by  more  or  less  acute  tubal  nephritis. 
The  redema  is  also  aggravated  by  the  tendency  to  hydremia  usual 
in  pregnancy,  and  also  by  the  effect  of  pressure.  Hence  it  some- 
times becomes  very  extreme  in  the  lower  limbs,  vulva,  and  lower 
part  of  abdomen.  A_very  marked  oedema  of  the  vulva  generally 
means'  albuminuria,  and  not  merely  the  effect  of  pressure. 
■~T'Ee'mofe  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease  does  not  so  frequently 
lead  to  eclampsia  as  the  recent  and  usually  unobserved  attack. 
Seyfert  records  that  out  of  over  70  cases  in  which  women  suffering 
from  Bright's  disease  became  pregnant,  only  two  had  convulsion?. 
Hofnieier  records  that  out  of  46  cases  of  the  more  chronic  form  of 
nephritis  in  pregnancy,  one  third  of  the  patients  had  convulsions. 

Besides  eclanqjsia  and  impairment  of  sight,  the  neiihritis  of 
pregnancy  involves  another  danger,  namely,  that  of  paralysis. 
Paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  and  facial  paralysis  are  apt  to  occur  in 
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pregnancy,  paraplegia  being  the  commonest ;  and,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  they  are  associated  with  albuminuria.  Deafness, 
or  injury  to  other  special  nerves, "may  arise  in  the  same  way.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  retina,  the  cause  may  probably  be  either  local 
hismorrhages  or  inflammatory  deposits.  In  most  cases  recQ^ry  or'^ 
improvement  takes  place  after  delivery.  J 

The  milder  symptoms  usual  in  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  are  head- 
ache, sleeplessness,  dizziness,  and  vomiting.  There  is  an  unusual 
proneness  toi  the  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state,  such  as  septicemia, 
celluiitis,  and  mania,  and  probably  also  to  post-partum  haiuiorrliage. 

"Tn  the  chronic  ^^nephritis  of  pregnancy  tEefe  is' a"  great  tendency 
to  abortion,  which  appears  generally  the  result  of  the  prior  death 
of  the"&tus,  or  to  premature  labour  with  a  still-born  child.  Thus 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  eclampsia  has  occurred  at  the  first 
pregnancy,  the  albumen  has  disappeared  or  greatly  diminished  in 
the  intervals  of  pregnancy,  but  a  series  of  pregnancies  have 
followed,  each  terminated  by  the  death  and  subsecj^uent  expulsion  of 
the  foetus,  the  albumimiria,  accompanied  by  affection  of  the  eyes, 
having  recurred  with  each  pregnancy.  The  only  explanation 
possible  appears  to  be,  either  that  the  foetus  perishes  from  insuffi- 
cient nutrition,  or  that  it  is  directly  kiUed  by  a  poison  present  in 
the  blood.  The  frequent  death  of  the  child  in  eclampsia,  where  the 
nephritis  present  is  usually  a  recent  attack,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
explanation. 

Treatment. — Very  slight  traces  of  albumen,  in  the  absence  of  any 
symptoms,  appear  to  be  of  little  significance,  especially  if  observed 
only  in  the  ninth  month,  or  during  or  just  after  actual  labour.  If, 
however,  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  considerable,  if  cast.g_are 
present,  or  if  there  is  general  cedema  or  "other  constitutional 
symptoms,  treatment  is  called  for.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
acting  freely7  both'^vitETview  to"teeping  down  arterial  tension,  and 
with  the  hope  of  carrying  off  some  waste  products  by  that  channel. 
The  kidneys  should  also  be  flushed  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
impainuent  of  excretory  power  by  the  choking  of  the  tubes  with 
epithelium.  The  best  diuretic  for  this  purpose  is\  walejj  but 
salines,  such  as  acetate  of  potash,  may  also  be  given.  In  recenl  and 
acute  attacks  of  nephritis  advantage  has  been  found  from  a  diet 
which  gives  the  kidney  as  little  work  as  possible  in  exci^^trng' 
nitrogenous  material.  This  indication  is  best  fulfilled  by  a  diet 
consisting  of  miTk_and  starchy  mate  such  as  com-floru',  sago, 
anwroot,  &c.,  alone.  In  chronic  casesV' accorcting  ' to '  tlie  modern 
view,  it  is  better  not  to  restrict  the  diet  too  much,  but  to  -ive  a,  fair 
amount  of  nieat.  It  seems  desirabJeJ"however;  to  be  sparing  in  the 
use  of  beef  tea  or  meat  extracts.    Ij8ft.should  be  given  in  the  more 
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chronic  cases  when  there  is  angmia.  Turkish  baths  may  be  used 
to  stimuLate  the  action  of  the  skin.  When  albuminuria  comes  on 
first  in  the  later  months  in  a  priraipara,  especially  if  urine  is  scanty, 
albumen  copious,  and  there  is  headache  or  affection  of  vision,  -aiaLth 
must  be  kept  for  the  outbreak  of  convulsions.  Full  doses  of  bromide 
uit  of  potassium  may  be  grven  as  a  prophylactic,  and  chloral  may  be 

added  if  premonitory  signs  are  very  nlarked. 
^  If  there  is  much  oedema  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  or  if  the 
proportion  of  albumen  is  large,  and  increases  notwithstanding  treat- 
ment, premature  labour  may  be  induced.  This  is  especially  desir- 
able in  the  case  of  a  primipara,  the  child  being  viable.  There  is  a 
better  chance  of  escaping  eclampsia  if  labour  is  brought  on  than  if 
the  kidney  disease  is  left  to  become  aggravated.  It  is  justifiable 
even  to  induce  abortion,  after  a  consultation,  if  grave  symptoms  are 
present,  especially  serious  damage  to  the  retina,  or  paralysis. 

Eclampsia. — Puerperal  convulsions,  or  eclampsia^  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  hysterical  convulsions,  and  from  convulsions 
set  up  by  lesions  of  the  brain  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  The  disease  is  also  distinct  from  true  epileptic  fits, 
occurring  casually  in  pregnancy,  labour,  or  the  puerperal  state. 

The  epileptic  tendency,  however,  ajjpears  sometimes  to  lead  to 
actual  eclampsia. 

Clinical  history  and  symptoms. — Sometimes  the  attack  comes  on 
^^^ithout  any  premonitory  signs  having  been  observed,  the  patient 
having  been  about,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health.  More 
frequently  there  are  premonitory  signs,  especially  severe  headache, 
lasting  for  at  any  rate  some  hours,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
ilashes  of  light,  or  other  affection  of  the  eyes.  Other  premonitory 
signs  sometimes  observed  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  vertigo,  and 
dimnpRR  nf  sjjjjht.  Sometimes  not  only  oedema  of  the  lower  pails, 
but  some  puffiness  of  the  fa^e  has  been  noticed  for  a  few  days  or 
for  a  week  or  two.  Marked  cedema  of  the  vulva  is  generally  a  sign 
of  nephritis.  The  onset  of  the  convulsions  may  occur  either  during 
pregnancy,  generally  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  during  labour, 
or  after  delivery. 

The  individual  convulsion  reseinbles  an  epileptij;  convulsion, 
except  that  the  epileptic  ^  cry  J^ever  occurs.  Somerimes  a  definite 
tonic  stage  is  observed'Tasting'  not  more  than  a  few  seconds.  The 
face  turns  suddenly  pale,  the  features  are  drawn  and  rigid,  the 
head  generally  drawn  to  one  side,  the  eyes  turned  up,  showing  the 
whites,  the  muscles  rigid,  the  thumbs  turned  into  the  pabus  of 
the  hands,  respiration  arrested.  Then  twitching  begins  at  the  face 
and  eyes,  and  extends  to  more  violent  jerking  movements  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  of  the  liuibs.    The  face  becomes  livid  and 
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liorribly  distorted,  the  veins  distended  from  interference  with 
respiration,  the  tongue  is  protruded  and  often  bitten,  the  breath 
escajjes  with  a  hissing  sound,  and  is  accompanied  with  ibam  from 
the  mouth.  At  this  stage  the  arteries  may  be  seen  beating 
violently,  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  being  ob- 
structed. 

In  other  cases  no  clear  distinction  between  tonic  and  clonic  stage 
can  be  made  out,  especially  when  the  fits  succeed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  The  fits  begin  with  twitching  of  the  face  and 
eyeballs,  and  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
seem  to  alternate.  In  the  tonic  spasms,  the  back  may  be  arched,  as 
in  opisthotonos. 

Dufirig  the  convulsions  there  is  complete  insensibility,  and  the 
pupils  do  not  act  to  light.  Urine  and  fteces  may  be  passed.  The 
clonic  stage  of  convulsion  may  last  from  half  a  minute  to  two 
minutes,  most  frequently  not  longer  than  one  minute. 

The  convulsion  is  followed,  for  a  short  time,  by  a  partial  degree  ■ 
of  coma,  with  stertorous  breathing.  After  a  first  attack,  conscious- 
ness is  soon  recovered,  but  the  patient  is  more  or  less  confused,  .» 
having  no  remembrance  of  what  has  occurred,  and  sometimes  falls 
into  a  heavy  sleep.  The  special  character  of  the  convulsions  of 
eclampsia  is  that  they  recur.  In  mild  cases  there  may  be  only  a 
few  fits  at  long  intervals,  and  consciousness  may  always  return  in 
the  intervals.  In  severe  cases,  the  convulsions  recur  with  in- 
creasing frecpjency,  and  in  some  instances  more  than' 100  have 
occurred.  Sometimes  they  follow  in  such  quick  succession .  as  to 
ajjpear  almost  continuous.  When  several  conviLlsions  have 
occurred  at  short  intervals,  coma,  more  or  less  complete,  persists 
in  the  intervals.  Breathing  is  stertorous,  the  face  congested  and 
swollen,  the  tongue  often  swollen  and  bleeding.  The  patient  is 
generally  unconscious,  unable  to  understand  when  spoken  to,  or  to 
answer,  ^and  remembers  nothing  afterwards  of  her  condition. 
Reflex  sensibility,  however,  is  shown  if  she  is  touched,  or  when 
labour  pains  occur.  During  the  intervals  there  is  often  a  certain 
amount  of  muscular  rigidity,  with  restlessness,  more  marked  when 
a  paroxysm  is  approaching.  The  sensibility  of  the  pupils  to  light 
is  diminished.  They  may  be  dilated  or  contracted,  but  generally 
are  contracted  shortly  before  and  during  a  paroxysm. 

Convulsions  may  be  induced  by  externaL^ijmuli.  especially  by 
vaginal  examinations.  Frequently  they  are  excited  by  a  labour 
pain>~q%e-  pain  is  first  manifested  by  the  groaning,  restless- 
ness, and  bearing  down  of  the  patient,  the  uterus  may  be  felt  to 
harden,  and  then  the  convulsion  comes  on.  The  converse  relation 
may  also  exist,  and  tbe  paroxysm  may  induce  a  prolonged  tetanic 
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contraction  of  the  uterus,  lasting  several  minutes  longer  than  an 
ordinary  labour  pain.*  This  may  be  one  cause  of  the  frequent 
death  of  the  fcctus,  by  arresting  or  greatly  diminishing  the  circulation 
through  the  placenta.  If  the  eclamptic  attack  comes  on  during 
pregnancy,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  cause  expulsion  of  the 
fcctus.  If  the  attack  is  sufficiently  severe  and  prolonged,  labour  is 
sure  to  come  on  sooner  or  later.  If  the  convulsions  come  on' 
during  labour,  the  pains  of  the  second  stage  generally  progress  with 
vigour,  and  sometimes  the  child  is  rapidly  expelled.  Tliis  ten- 
dency may  be  due  in  j)art  to  the  asphyxia  produced  by  the  convul- 
sions, for  asphyxia  is  well  known  to  cause  the  uterus  to  expel  its 
contents.  Frequently  the  child  is  still-born.  Among  the  "causes 
tending  to  its  death  are  the  interference  with  the  mother's  respira- 
tion, and  the  prolonged  tetanic  contractions  of  the  uterus,  when 
these  occur.  But  in  some  instances  of  mild  eclampsia  during 
pregnancy,  which  passed  off  without  bringing  on  labour,  but  were 
associated  with  copious  albumen  in  the  urine,  I  have  found  that 
the  child  died  at  the  time  of  the  convidsions,  but  was  expelled 
only  after  some  days  or  weeks.  This  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
view  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  without 
eclampsia,  a  poison  circulating  in  the  mother's  blood  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  fostus. 

From  the  effect  of  repeated  convulsions,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid 
and  sometimes  small.  The  rate  may  rise  as  high  as  from  120  to 
140.  From  sphygmographic  tracings  taken  during  the  eclamptic 
state,  I  have  found  that  the  pulse  is  not  a  dicrotic  pulse  of  low 
tension,  like  the  ordinary  rapid  pulse  of  fever,  but  one  of  abnor- 
mally high  tension,  like  that  observed  in  Bright's  disease.  The 
temperature  also  rises  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  effect  of  the 
convulsions.  In  cases  not  actively  treated,  when  many  paroxysms 
occur  at  ghort  intervals,  it  may  rise  to  a  very  unusual  height,  such 
as  108°  ot"  109°.t  ^ny  very  considerable  rise  of  temperature 
indicates  great  clanger.  The  use  of  chloi:oform  or  of  venesection, 
■however,  appears  to  interfere  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  if  the 
convulsions  are  arrested,  or  occur  at  longer  intervals,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  again,  even  though  the  coma  continues.  This  rise  of 
temperature  is  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  in  ordinary  cases 
of  urajmia  without  convulsions,  for  then  the  temperature  tends  _to 
become"sub-norinal.""~A  similar  rise  of  temperature  takes  pTace 

*  "  On  the  Behavioui'  of  the  Uterus  in  Puerperal  Eclampsia,"  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks. 
Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXV.  Spiegelberg,  ho^vever,  states  it  as  his  experience  that  the 
uterus  is  never  observed  to  take  part  in  the  paroxysm. 

+  See  cases  recorded  by  Boiu-novillo.  "  Etudes  CUuiques  et  Thermometi-iques  sur  les 
Maladies  du  Systeme  Nerveux,"  and  by  the  author,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  May  22, 1875. 
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when  a  fatal  result  follows,  in  either  sex,  from  a  series  of  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  much  resembling  eclampsia,  but  apart  from  preg- 
nancy, and  not  associated  with  any  albuminuria  or  nephritis.  This 
eflect  on  temperature  appears  to  be  evidence  that  the  comatose  state 
of  tlie  eclamptic  patient  is  not  simply  due  to  congestion  of  the  brain 
produced  by  tlie  interference  with  the  circulation,  but  indicates 
actual  injury  to  the  nerve-centres  caused  by  the  eclamptic  explosions, 
an  injury  which  is  apt  to  lead  on  to  a  fatal  result. 

Causation  and  pathological  anatomy. — Eclampsia  is  not  of  very 
common  occurrence.  Its  frequency,  however,  appears  to  vary  in 
different  countries.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  it  occurred 
once  in  842  deliveries,  and  fatal  cases  amounted  to  one  in  3,368 
deliveries.  In  New  York  City,  from  1867  to  1875,  fatal  cases  .  ^ 
amounted  to  one  in  about  700  deliveries.*  The  general  estimate  /  •■ 
for  Europe  is  about  one  case  in  500  deliveries,  A  marked  circimr- 
stance  in  relation  to  the  causation  is  the  special  liability  of  primi- 
paraj  to  the  disease.  In  the  Guy's  Charity  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
were  in  priniiparBe. 

In  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  urine  is  found 
to  be  albuminous.  The  proportion  of  albumen  is  usually  large,  ffn^  , 
Frequently  it  occupies  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  bulk  of  the  ulFine  ji  --  ^ 
after  settling,  and  sometimes  the  urine  becomes  nearly  solid  on 
heating.  The  urine  is  not  only  albuminous,  but  frequently  also 
scanty,  and  sometimes  almost  suppressed.  Often  it  is  turbid  and 
smoky-looking  from  containing  blood.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of 
blood  is  sufficient  to  colour  it  red.  Eenal  epithelium  can  generally 
be  detected  by  the  microscope,  and  not  unfrequently  casts_ of  various 
kinds.  It  has  been  found  b}''  Dr.  Herman  that,  in  eclampsia,  there 
is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  iirea  excreted.  The  '^^^ 
quantity  of  urea  increases  again  in  patients  who  recover,  but  not  in 
cases  which  end  fatally.  There  is  thus  evidence  of  iete3jJjgn_of 
products  which  the  kidneys  should  secrete.  It  does  not  follow  that 
tSe  urea  itself  causes  the  convulsions  ;  but  it  is  more  lUcely  to  be 
some  substance  which  occurs  in  much  smaller  quantity,  but  is  more 
poisonous.  Thus  Diihrssen  believes  that  the  toxaemia  is  pro- 
duced~T-jy  creatin  and  creatinin,  retained  by  the  kidneys.  If  the  Q\jlcu 
patient  recovcis,  thi;  (quantity  of  albumen  generally  rapidly  lessens 
after  delivery,  and  it  may  have  entirely  vanished  in  two  or  three 
days.  Usually,  however,  it  does  not  entirely  disappear  for  some 
weeks.  In  some  cases  a  smaU  proportion  of  albumen  remains 
for  many  montlis  afterwards,  but  yet  eventually  disappears,  and 
does  not  necessarily  recur  in  future  pregnancies.    In  other  cases 


'  Lusk,  "  Soienee  and  Art  of  Midwifciy,"  p.  526. 
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the  albuminuria  remains  permanent.  In  general,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  albuminuria  is  not  a  passive  transudation, 
biit  an  evidence  of  nephritis.  ' 

Some  authorities  have  considered  that  the  importance  of 
albuminuria  in  connection  with  eclampsia  has  been  overrated,  and 
that  ura3mic  eclampsia  is  only  one  out  of  several  common  varieties. 
Therefore  since  the  albuminuria  was  first  discovered  in  the  Guy's 
Charity,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  out  of  all  cases  in  that 
charity  diuing  the  forty  years  up  to  1875  in  which  the  urine  was 
examined,  it  was  free  from  albumen  throughout  in  only  two.  In 
one  of  these  the  convulsions  were  produced  by  arachnitis,  as 
verified  by  an  autopsy  ;  in  the  other  they  followed  severe  post- 
partum hasmorrhage,  in  a  girl  who  had  been  seduced.  The  total 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  albuminuria  is  recorded 
is  forty-one,  and  there  were  several  others  in  which  the  urine  was 
stippressed,  general  cedema  was  present,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  nephritis. 

The  association  Avith  albuminuria  is  thus  so  general  as  to  prove 
absolutely  that  a  causal  .relation  exists.  Either,  therefore,  the 
eclampsia  results  from  the  nephritis,  or  the  albuminuria  from  the 
eclampsia,  or  both  are  the  result  of  a  common  cause. 

The  following  explanation  meets  the  facts  of  the  case  most 
fully.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  presence  of  a  poison  in 
the  blood,  due  to  impaired  excretory  power  in  the  kidneys,  or 
j)erhaps  in  part  to  the  products  "of  "the  same  microbe  which  causes 
the  nephritis  (see  p.  325),  is  an  essential  element  "in  the  causation. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  sole  cause,  but  with  it  are  combined  the 
increased  irritability  of  the  nerve-centres  in  pregnancy  (see  p.  117), 
and  the  presence  of  a  cause  ofreHeFTrritation  in  the  pregnant 
uterus,  and  often  in  actual  labour  pains.  In  very  rare  cases  the 
reflex  irritation  is  sufficienf^o  cause  the  convulsions  without  any^ 
PQiSon_Jn^the_^_b^qd.  That  reflex  irritation  is  a  cai ise*~Jiu t ludty^ 
operating  is  proved  by  tHe  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  cases 
commence  during  actual  kibpur,  that  a  j^aroxysm  maybe  excited  by 
vaginal  examination  or  the  introduction  of  the  hand  to  operate,  and 
that  the  convulsions  freciuently.  subside  after  delivery.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  efl'ect  of  a  poison  in  the  Ijluod  and  of  reflex  ii-ritation 
may  be  illustrated  from  physiological  experiments.  It  is  possible 
to  give  such  a  dose  of  strychnia  to  a  frog  that  it  remains  free  from 
convulsions,  and  recovers,  if  left  perfectly  quiet.  By  touchmg  it, 
however,  spasms  are  excited,  and  these,  if  repeated,  will  kill  the 
frog.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that,  in  pregnant  women,  con- 
vulsions may  be  the  result  of  a  recent  nephritis,  -whereas  in  ordinary 
Bright's  disease,  they  only  occur  in  a  late  stage  of  urajmia. 
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The  fact  that  chrojufi,  Bright's  disease  in  pregnancy  frequently 
does  not  produce  convulsions  may  be  exjilained  by  two  considera- 
tions!First,,  the  degree  of  albuminuria  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
impairment  of  the  excretory  j^ower  of  the  kidney,  and  in  chronic 
nej^hritis  a  certain  compensatory  balance  of  excretory  power  may 
have  been  attained.  Secondly,  in  chronic  disease,  the  nerve-centres 
may  become,  in  some  measure,  tolerant  of  the  influence  of  altered 
blood.  Thus  when  after  eclampsia  in  a  first  pregnancy,  albuminuria 
recurs  in  subsequent  pregnancies,  the  eclampsia  generally  does  not 
recur. 

It  cannot  be  a  correct  explanation  that  the  albuminuria  is  the 
consequence  of  the  convulsions.  For,  in  many  cases,  the  albu- 
minuria certainly  precedes  in  point  of  time.  And,  again,  albu- 
minuria is  not  usually  the  result  of  ordinary  epileptic  fits,  nor  even 
of  those  cases,  somewhat  resembling  eclampsia,  in  which  a  series  of 
epileptiform  convulsions,  in  rapid  succession,  leads  to  a  fatal  result. 
The  venous  congestion  resulting  from  the  convulsions  must,  however, 
tend  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  kidneys. 

Dr.  Braxton  Hicks*  has  suggested  that  the  view  which  attri- 
butes eclampsia  to  urremia  may  be  erroneous  on  the  ground  that 
a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  urine  examined  before 
the  outset  of  the  convulsions,  or  immediately  after  the  first  fit, 
■was  free  from  albumen,  while  that  passed  a  few  hours  later  was 
highly  albuminous.    Two  of  these  cases  are  in  the  records  of  the 
Guy's  Charity.    In  one,  that  of  a  patient  who  had  sufi-ered  from 
epilepsy,  the  urine  tested  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
convulsions  was  free  from  altumen,  but  next  day  it  contained  a 
little ;  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  continued  to  increase  while 
the  patient  remained  under  observation.     In  the  second,  a  patient 
who  had  once  had  an  epileptiform  fit  after  an  attempt  at  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  mild  convulsions  came  on  three  days  after 
post-partum  htemorrhage.    The  urine  passed  before  the  convulsions 
was  free  from  albumen,  but  afterwards  the  urine  became  albu- 
mmous,  and  casts  were  also  found.    In  these  cases,  it  seems  clear 
that  there  was  actual  nephritis.    And  it  does  not  follow  that 
impaired  excretory  power  of  the  kidneys  did  not  precede  the 
eclampsia,  because  albuminuria  did  not  precede  it.    A  pre-albumi 
nuric  stage  is  recognised  in  chronic  nephritis,  and  may  exist  also 
tor  a  few  hours  or  days,  in  the  more  acute  disease.    It  is  si"nificant 
that  both  patients  had  before  shown  their  procHvity  to  epileptifomr 
fits.    They  might,  therefore,  naturally  be  thrown  into  convulsTons 
more  quickly  than  other  persons  would,  at  the  very  first  commence- 

•  Obstet.  Trans.,  "Vol.  IX. 
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ment  of  kidney  derangement :  and  the  convulsions  would  probably 
again  react  upon  tbe  kidney  disorder. 

The  immediate  meclianism  by  which  the  convulsions  are  produced 
is  uncertain.  They  may  be  caused,  like  the  spasms  produced  by 
strychnia,  by  the  direct  acti(jn  of  a  poison  on  the  nerve-centres. 
The  theory  of  Frerichs,  that  the  poison  is  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
produced  by  decomposition  of  urea,  has  not  been  confirmed.  Since 
convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  animals  bled  to  death,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  immediate  antecedent  is  anjeuiia  of 
the  brain,  caused  by  spasm  of  the  arteries.  Another  theory  of 
the  production  of  cerebral  ansemia,  the  Traube-Rosenstein  theory, 
has  been  rather  widely  circulated.  It  was  suggested  by  Traube 
for  ordmary  ursemic  convulsions,  and  has  been  adapted  by  Rosen- 
stein  to  the  case  of  puerperal  eclampsia.  The  theory  is,  that 
there  is  excessive  arterial  pressure,  combined  with  watery  blood  ; 
that  this  proTTuces  transudation  from  the  vessels,  and  thence 
oedema  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  vessels  are  in  their  turn  com- 
pressed, being  enclosed  within  the  skull,  and  so  ansemia  of  the 
brain  is  produced,  and  consec[uent  convulsions.  If  this  theory 
were  true,  since  the  same  cause  of  oedema  would  operate  all  over 
the  body,  the  tendency  to  ursemic  or  puer^jeral  convulsions  ought 
to  be  proportional  to  the  tendency  to  general  oedema.  This  is  not 
the  fact,  for  ordinary  ursemic  convulsions  are  most  frequent  in  fEe" 
case  of  contracted  granular  kidney,  when  there  is  little  or  no 
general  cedema^  and  general  cedema  is  generally  not  very  marked 
in  puerperal  eclampsia. 

-  Pathological  anatomy. — In  fatal  cases  of  eclampsia,  generally 
only  an  early  stage  of  tubal  nephritis  has  been  found,  and  some 
observers  have  not  detected  anything  more  than  congestion.  Braim, 
however,  found  evidence  of  nephritis  in  every  one  of  seven  cases 
in  which  the  kidneys  were  examined  microscopically,  and,  in  eight 
other  cases  not  examined  microscopically,  the  appearances  to  the 
naked  eye  were  the  same.  Of  four  fatal  cases  recorded  by  Bourne- 
viUe,  parenchymatous_nephritis  was  foimd  in  one,  and  in  the 
remaiiimg  three' the  appearance  of  acute  tubal  nephritis  ;  namely, 
an  opac^ue,  swollen,  pUowish-white'  cofticcar  substance,  and  deej^ly 
congested  "pyramids.  Angus  Macdonald,  arguing  from  the  autopsies 
of  two  cases,  considered  the  renal  condition  to  be  a_de>reneratlon 
rather  than  an  inflammation,  the  epithelial  cells  in  some  tubes 
being  converted  into  a  colloid  material,  which  plugs  both  these  and 
other  tubes.*  .  , 

Certain  cerebral  conditions,  such  as  anaemia  of  the  brain^jub- 
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stance,  congestioii_of  the  meninges,  and  sometimes  small  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  brain  substance,  have  been  described.  None 
of  these  are  proved  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  the  convulsions,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  small  extravasations  may  have  been  the 
result  rather  than  the  cause. 

^  Diaanosis. — The  diagnosis  from  hysterical  convulsions  is  easy. 
In  convulsions  set  uj)  by  some  gross  cerebral  lesion,  such  as 
cerebral  h{Bmorrhage,  there  will  generally  be  accompanying  para- 
lysis, such  as  hemiplegia,  and  the  coma  will  come  on  more  suddenly. 
"^^^^j^^Qgnom.  —  The  prognosis  is  grave.  The  mortality  is  now 
reckoned  at  about  30  per  cent.,  and  "II  was  greater  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  treatment  by  inhalation  of  chloroform.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  lost.  The  danger  is  greater,  the 
earlier  the  convulsions  begin.  In  the  Guy's  Charity,  the  mortality 
was  50  per  cent,  in  cases  which  began  before  the  onset  of  labour, 
25  per  cent,  in  those  which  began  during  labour,  and  only  8  per 
cent,  in  those  which  began  after  delivery,  the  total  mortality  being 
25  per  cent,  up  to  1875.  In  the  ten  years  1875-1885,  however, 
the  mortality  was  only  9  per  cent.  Lohlein's*  statistics  give  a 
mortaKty  of  40 '5  per  cent,  out  of  83  cases  which  began  before  the 
onset  of  labour.  Death  most  frequently  results  from  the  coma,  with 
exhaustion  ;  sometimes  it  occurs  in  a  paroxysm.  There  is  also  a 
predisposition  to  puerperal  disorders,  such  as  septiceeuiia,  pneumonia, 
and,  it  is  said,  to  post^p^artum  htemorrhage. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  treatment,  for  cases  in  which  albu- 
minuria  has  been  discovered,  has  been  already  considered  under  the 
^head  of  Albuminuria.  When  one  or  more  convulsions  have  occurred,  'j/ 
iihe  first  treatment  should  be  to  give  an  active  purgative.  This 
lowers  arterial  tension,  without  weakening  so  much  as  venesection, 
it  may  possibly  carry  off  some  poisonous  material  from  the  blood 
through  the  bowel,  and  it  may  sometimes  reinov-e  one  of  the  sources  /* 
of  reflex  irritation  in  the  shape  of  an  accjLimulation  in  the  bowels. 
When  the  patient  is  conscious,  any  hydragogiie  purgative,  such  as 
tlie  Pulyis  Jalapaj  _Co.,  may  be  used.  If  she  is  comatose,  the 
best  plan  is  to  place  two  drops  of  croton  oil  at  the  back  of  the 
tongiie.  ■  "  ■  — """  -"-"^ 

In  former  days  the  great  remedy  for  convulsions  was  venesection  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  remedy  does  tend  to  check  the 
convulsions,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time.    If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
convulsions  imply  anaemia  rather  than  congestion  of  the  brain 
bleeding  does  not' seem  to  be  a  rational  remedy,  ancTtbere  is  reason  ^ 
to  believe  that,  although  it  may  check  the  convulsions  for  a  time, 
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yet  the  final  effect  is  not  satisfactory.  It  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Phillips*  that  the  general  results  of  treatment  by  the  administration 
lof  ^chloroform,  without  any  bleeding,  are  more  favourable.  The 


case  already  referred  to  (seep.  333),  in  which  convulsions,  having  all 
the  characters  of  eclampsia,  but  without  any  albuminuria,  followed 
severe  post-partum  haemorrhage,  shows  that  bleeding  cannot  be 
reliedTupbri  to  stop  convulsions,  and  favours"  the  view  that  extreme 
w  anaemfa'  rather   promotes  them.      Venesection__thei'gfore  should 
(generally  be  reserved  for  a  last  resort  in  cases  in  which  all  other 
^   means  fail  to  arrest  the  convulsions,  or  in  which  it  is  thought 
that  extreme  venous  congestion  of  lungs  would  be  relieved  by  a 
slight  depletion. 

The  administration  of  chloroform  is  the  most  valuable  remedy 
of  all.     It  has  a  great  influence  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the 
fits,  and  it  allows  any  necessary  manipulation  to  be  carried  out 
without  the  probability  of  exciting  a  paroxysm.     When  the  adminis- 
tration is  commenced  during  the  consecutive  coma,  this  condition  is 
generally  ameliorated.     Th;i  arterial  tension  is  lowered,  and  the 
pulse  at  the  same  time  becomes  slower,  restlessness  is  diminished, 
contraction  of  the  pupils  passes  off,  and  usually  the  breathing 
becomes  less  stertorous,  and  the  venous  congestion  of  the  face 
diminishes.     Chloroform  should  always  be  administered  when  fits 
are  recurring  frequently,  when  they  leave  the  patient  comatose  in 
the  intervals,  or  when  there  is  material  elevation  of  temperature. 
At  first  the  patient  may  be  brought  pretty  fully  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug,  but  afterwards  it  may  begiven'bnly  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  partial  degree.     Any  premonitory  signs  of  a  paroxysm,  such 
as  increased  muscular  restlessness,  more  rapid  breathing,  or  con- 
traction of  the  i)upils,  are  indications  for  giving  more  of  the  chloro- 
form, and  so,  a  fortiori,  is  the  recurrence  of  a  fit^hen  chloroform 
is  given  judiciously,  in  this  partial  degree,  the  administration  may 
be^continued  for  hours  together  without  danger.    Next  to  chloro- 
^  ,«,form,  the  most  valuable  drugs  are  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium, 
'  ■  -^morphia  administered  subcutaneously,  and  pilocarpine.    These  are 
'bost  suitable  for  mild  cases,  such  as  those  which  commence  after 
^^r%elivery  usually  provTto  be,  and  for  those  in  wliicli  it  is  either 
^  A  Jinpossil>le  to  carrv  out  the  prolonged  administration  of  chloroform 
/t-Z/^or  it  is  thought  unsafe  to  continue  it  longer.    Thirty,ji[yams  ot 
chloral,  with  the   same  quantity  ofjjjromide  of  potassium,  may 
Ije^iven  either  by  mouth   or  by  enema  in  one  or  two  doses. 
Acetate  of  morphia  may  be  injected  in  a  dose  of  a  third_ot_a 
grain,  and  "this  maybe  repeated,  if  necessary.    The  iises  ot 

•  Gxiy's  Hosp.  Report'!,  1870. 
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either  of  these  drugs  may  be  combined,  if  uecessary,  with  the 
administration  of  cliloroform. 

In  America  morphia  has  been  given  snbcutaneonsly  in  very 
large  doses,  from  \-  up  to  grains ;  and  as  much  as  twelve  grains 
have  been  administered  in  fonr  days.  Veit  and  Olshausen  in 
Germany  advocate  the  same  treatment.  Some  American  authorities 
praise  tmcture  of  veratrum  viride,  given  subcutaneously  in  doses  of 
10 — 20  minims,  so  as  to  keep  the  pulse-rate  down  to  60  per  minute. 

Pilocarpiae  may  be  administered  subcutaneously  ia  doses  of  -i — 
~  gram.   TThas  been  suggested  that  it  acts  favourably  by  redn-eing 
-Ttrferial  tension.    This  effect,  however,  is  very  much  less  niafked 
than  in  the  case  of  nitrite  of  amyl  or  nitro-glycerine,  drugs  which 
do  not  appear  to  produce  an  equally  good  permanent  effect.    It  can 
therefore  only  be  accepted  as  an  empirical  result  that  pilocarpine 
appears  to  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  convulsions.  This** 
,^drug  is  recommended  for  all  cases  in  which  symptoms  are  still  \ 
■  threatening  when  delivery  has  been  completed,  or  when  it  is  thought  C 

undesirable  to  prolong  the  administration  of  chloroform.  It  is 
^^dangerous,  however,  to  give  it  if  the  patient  is  deeply  comatose. 
For,  if  profuse  salivation  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  the 
patient  may  become  asphyxiated  by  the  secretion  getting  into  the 
larynx  and  bronchi. 

In  the  convulsions,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  tongue 
being  bitten,  as  far  as  possible.  This  may  be  done  either  by  placino- 
a  soft  folded  handkerchief  between  the  jaws,  so  as  to  depress  the 
tongue,  or  by  keeping  a  piece  of  cork  or  indiarubber  between  the 
molar  teeth. 

If  labour  has  not  commenced,  the  great  question  is  whether  to 
^i£li2S^^''^l^°H--5S..-.Po.t-  In  mild  cases,  in  which  only  one'^or  two 
oFffireFIts  occur  at  wide  intervals,  and  leave  no  notable  coma,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  give  purgatives,  chloral,  and  bromide  of  potas-  ^ 
Slum,  and  put  the  patient  on  a  milk  diet,  watching  carefully  the  3 
proportigft,.^of_till3ipuen  in  the  urine.  But  if  the  case  is  at  all 
.severe— and  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  cases  commencinc'  before 
labour  are  much  the.  most  daugerous  of  all— no  time  should  be  y^'^ 
lost  in  inducing  labour,  since  nothing  exercises  so  favourable  an 
influence  as  the  completion  of  delivery  both  as  regards  the  con- 
vulsions and  the  condition  of  the  lu-ine.  The  first  principle  is  to 
carry  out  no  manipulation  except  with  the  aid  of  chloroform  for 
fear  of  setting  up  a  paroxysm.  The  best  mode  of  induction  is  to 
puncture  the  membranes.  This  at  once  takes  off  some  of  the  reflex 
irritation  by  diminishing  tFe  tension  of  the  uterus.  In  some  cases 
I  have  found  this  suffice  to  stop  the  fits,  while  labour  has  not  c^me 
on  for  a  day  or  so.    If  the  fits  continue,  and  labotir  does  ^t 
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progress,  the  os  should  be  dilated  with  hydrostatic  bags,  chloroform 
being  given  jfie^iiBdlile. 

The  patient  being  already  in  labour,  the  general  principle  is  to 
accelerate  the  labour,  if  it  does  not  proceed  rapidly,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  without  any  violent  interference,  chloroform  being 
always  given  during  manipulations,  even  the  passing  of  a  catheter. 
The  second  stage  is  often  rapid  and  tuTuultuous,  but  the  first  stage 
is  apt  to  be  protracted.  If  the  laboiir  progresses  satisfactorily,  no 
interference  with  it  is  needed.  Otherwise  hydrostatic  bags  may  be 
used  ;  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  forceps  may  be  applied,  as 
soon  as  the  os  is  dilated  enough,  or,  if  necessary,  version  may  be 
performed  at  rather  an  earlier  stage.  In  rare  cases  craniotomy  may 
be  called  for,  especially  if  there  is  evidence  that  the  child  is  dead. 

After  delivery,  if  the  patient  is  to  recover,  the  interval  between 
the  fits  becomes  longer,  and  the  temperature  falls,  although  cgiiiii 
may  sometimes  continue  for  a  day  or  twQ.  Chloroform  may  still 
be  given,  if  fits  recur  frequently,  otherwise  this  is  the  most  favour- 
able time  for  the  action  of  chloral  with  bromide  of  .potassium,  or 
subcutaneous  injections  of  pilocarpine  or  morphia. 

A  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  temperature,  since  a  consider- 
able elevation  of  it  is  of  the  gravest  prognosis.  If  it  rises  to  a  very 
hi<^h  pomCas  above  104°,  coldlKould  be  applied  to  the  head,  or, 
if  necessary,  to  the  whole  body',  till  it  is  reduced.  This  may  be 
effected  by  an  ice-water  ca^*  or,  if  necessary,  by  cold  spongmg. 
The  very  high  temperatures,  however,  are  rarely  observed  w^en  the 
fits  are  kept  in  check  by  chloroform,  or  when  venesection  is  em- 
ployed7"even  though  the  result  may  be  fatal. 

Other  Disorders  produced  by  Mechanical  Causes. 

(Edema.— CEdema  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  sometimes  of  the 
vulva,  is  a  con^^  result  of  the  pressnre  of  the  gravid  utems. 
The  tendency  to  oedema  is  increased  if  there  be  ansemia,in  addition. 
The  (Condition  is  not  of  much  consequence,  so  long  as  it  is  certam 
that  it  is  notdue,  in  part,  to  neplintis.  . 

TWmeni.— Avoidance  of  standing  and  frequent  or  occasional 
iTuiTh^ri^ntal  position  should  be  enjoined.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  acting  regukrly,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  F'^^^^  ^  ^^'^ 
veins  by  a  loadec^mi  or  a  sigmoid  flexure,  but  violent  or  hydra- 
..o^'ue  purgatives  should  be  avojded,  as  tending  to  mcrjsse  an.^ua. 
!f  ana3nua  is  present,  ire®  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Varicose  Veins.-Varix  of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and 

«  Either  Th„i-nton'H  ice-w<ttcr  c.p,  made  of  clastic  tubing,  or  Leiter-s  temperature 
re^niliitor,  made  of  metal  tubing. 
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sometimes  of  the  vulva  and  vagina,  is  also  a  result  of  pressure, 
especially  in  multiparte,  when  the  veins  have  been  subject  to 
repeated  distension  from  the  same  cause.  The  increased  volume 
of  the  blood  may  have  some  influence  in  the  causation  as  weU  as 
the  local  pressure.  Sometimes  thrombosis  and  phlebitis  occur  in 
the  distended  veins,  especially  those  of  the  leg.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  fatal  haemorrhage  from  spontaneous  rupture  of  a  vein 
in  the  leg,  or  laceration  by  violence  of  a  varicose  vein  of  the  viUva. 
If  a  vein  is  ruptured  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  hmmatoma  of 
the  vulva  is  produced.    This  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Treatment.-— Varicose  veins  in  general  should  be  treated  by  keep- 
ing up  the  legs  as  much  as  possible,  administration  of  laxatives,  and 
the  use  of  elasiic  stockings  or  bandages  for  the  legs.  If  phlebitis 
occurs,  the  recumbent  position  must  be  maintained,  and  anodyne 
lotions  applied.  In  the  case  of  rupture  of  a  vein,  firm  local  pres- 
sure will  arrest  the  bleeding. 

Hsemorrhoids. — The  passive  congestion  from  pressure  on  the 
rectal  veins,  added  to  the  active  congestion  which  prevails  through- 
out the  pelvis,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of  the  pregnant 
Icterus,  tends  to  the  production  of  hcemorrhoids.  The  tendency  is 
often  greatly  increased  by  the  constipation  which  is  so  common  in 
pregnancy.  The  faecal  accumulation  compresses  the  hcSimorrhoidal 
veins  ;  violent  straining  further  increases  the  venous  tension,  and 
may  set  up  inflammation  in  the  hsemorrhoids.  A  similar  effect  may 
be  produced  from  violent  straining  in  diarrhoea,  or  from  the  action 
of  too  strong  purgatives.  Internal  hsemorrhoids  are  liable  to  bleed 
in  pregnancy,  sometimes  to  a  serious  extent.  External  hcemorrhoids, 
which  are  the  commoner,  often  become  inflamed,  and  cause  much 
pain  in  defecation. 

Tx.^MW£]^ — '^^^  general  treatment  is  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  but-i/  aJ'c 
^'^SisL.any  violent  purgatives.    The  laxatives  most  suitable  for  use 
in  pregnancy  hav'e  already  been  mentioned  (see  p.  319).    Aloes,  in  f^.- 
small  doses,  is  sometimes  useful,  although  in  large  doses  it  ia  ^  fci, 
specially  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  its  special  action^upon  the 
rectum.    If  the  piTes  are  external,  the  patient  should  avoid  using 
'^'^I-^^^'^  ^^^^^  defecation,  but  instead  of  this  take  a  vessel  of  water 
and  a  smaU  sponge  to  the  closet,  and  wash  with  the  sponge.  The 
water  may  be  hot  if  the  piles  are  inflamed,  otherwise  cold.  For 
inflame_d  external  piles,  an  ointment  consisting  of  equal  parts  Uno-.  1 
Zinci  Oxidi,  ling.  Plumbi  Acetat.,  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitrat.  Dilutt",    1  V 
may  be  used.   The  distilled  extract  of  hamamelis  (Pond's  extract  or  \ 
hazelhie)  may  be  used  externally  iincUluted,  or  may  be  injected  into 
the  rectum,  diliitedwith  two  Darts  of  water,  by  means  ofthe  ordi- 
nary glycenne  injection  syringe,  holding  two  drachms. 
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ABNOEMALITIES  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Congenital  malformations  of  uterus  and  vagina.— 

The  case  of  pregnancy  in  a  rudimentary  uterine  horn,  leading  to 
rupture,  has  heen  abeady  described  (see  p.  306).   When  the  uterus 
consists  of  one  developed  half  only  {uterus  unicornis),  and  pregnancy 
occurs  in  it,  the  course  of  pregnancy  and  labour  is  usually  normaL 
Several  varieties  occur  of  double  uterus  or  vagina.  Both  vagma  and 
uterus  may  be  double  (see  Fig.  117,  p.  265),  the  vagina^  may  be 
single  and  whole  uterus  double,  the  uterus  may  have  a  single  cervix 
and  double  body  (see  Fig.  118,  p.  265),  or  the  body  may  be  only  . 
partially  divided.    In  all  these  conditions  pregnancy  is  possible  on 
one  or  both  sides,  and  generally  goes  on  to  a"  normal  termmation. 
The  possibility  of  superfoetation  in  a  double  uterus  has  already  been 
considered  (see  p.  266).    Labour  may  be  retarded  when  the  uterus 
is  double,  from  weakness  of  the  muscular  wall,  from  deviation  ot  the 
uterine  axis,  or  from  the  other  side  forming  an  obstruction.    In  one 
case  I  have  known  the  head  of  the  child  to  get  mto  the  second  half 
of  a  double  uterus,  and  form  a  mass  in  the  •  pelvis  preventing  the 
progress  of  labour,  and  necessitating  Caesarian  section  which  was 
successfully  performed.     I  have  foxmd  the  placenta  retamed  and 
vry    Slt'to  reach,  at  the  extremity  of  .  long  divergmg  hom^ 
From  a  similar  cause,  post-partum  hemorrhage  may  occur.  When 
fhe'ody  of  the  utekis  is  double,  and  one  side  pregnant,  a  decidua 
s  formed  on  the  unimpregnated  side,  and  is  generally  expelled  a  ter 
delivery     This  may  be  the  only  sign  which  caUs  attention  to  he 
fact  of  some  abnormality  existing.    The  exact  character  of  the 
IllrmalTty  is  best  made  out  just  after  delivery,  when  the  exterior  o 
Se  u  erufcan  be  easily  manipulated  through  the  relaxed  abdominal 
walls,  and  the  finger  can  be  introduced  into  the  mterior. 

Displacements  OF  THE  Utemjs  AND  Vagina. 

,       .„fl  Tn  the  early  months  of 

Jiiittl^e  Saer  being  empty  or  nearly  empty,  m  consequence  of 
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the  increased  weight  of  the  fundus.  Sometimes  these  conditions  are 
exaggerated,  especially  when  the  uterus  has  been  anteverted  or  ante- 
Hexed  before  impregnation.  Generally  the  symptoms  are  slight,  but 
some  irritability  of  bladder  or  rectum  may  result  from  pressure  of 
the  filadus'upon  the  former,  and  of  the  cervix  upon  the  latter.  It 
was  gansidered  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  that  anteflexion  in  early  preg- 
nancy is  the  chief  cause  of  vomiting,  and  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  lead  to  abortion,  but  these  conclusions  have  not  been  generally 
accepted.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  fundus  to  become  incarcerated  in 
anteflexion  as  it  does  iu»retroflexion,  unless  some  other  morbid  con- 
dition, such  as  a  fibroid  tumour,  co-exists.  As  the  uterus  enlarges, 
the  fundus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  level  of  the  pubes. 

In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  anteversion,  generally  combined 
with  anteflexion,  appears  in  a  difl^erent  form,  and  leads  to  the  con- 
dition known  as  pendulous  belly.  It  is  generally  due  to  the  laxity 
of  the  abdominal  walls  in  multiparas.  The  heavy  fundus  hangs 
forward  over  the  pubes,  so  that  the  front  of  the  fundus,  may  be  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  centre  of  the  uterus.  In  extreme  cases  the  recti 
are  widely  separated,  so  that  the  fundus  forms  a  kind  of  hernia, 
covered  only  with  skin,  fascia,  and  connective  tissue.  This  displace- 
ment  is  promoted  by  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  suflicient  to  prevent 
the  head  from  lying  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  by  any  deformity  which 
diminishes  the  space  between  the  pelvis  and  the  ribs,  so  that  there 
is'iiot  room  for  the  axis  of  the  uterus  to  lie  in  its  usual  position, 
and  by  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  pushes  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus  forward.       — ■ 

When  the  displacement  is  considerable,  there  is  difficulty  in 
walking,  dragging  pain  from  the  stretching,  sometimes  irritability 
of  the  bladder  from  the  pressure  upon  it,  sometimes  redem_a  at  the 
lower  part  oTthe  abdominal  wall.  There  is  a  tendencjTtcT  abnormal 
presentations  of  the  foetus  from  the  altered  influence  of  gravity. 

Treatment. — Little  or  no  treatment  is  usually  required  for  ante- 
version  or  anteflexion  in  the  early  months.  Moderate  rest  in  the 
cloraal  position  may  be  employed,  and,  if  necessary,  a  hypogastric 
belLniay.be  worn  when  the  fundus  has  begun  to  rise~a6o?e~the 
pubes.  Anteversion  pessaries  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  preg- 
nancy. For  the  displacement  in  the  later  months,  a  firm  abdominal 
belt  should  be  worn,  carrying  the  fundus  backward  and  upward. 

Retroflexion  and  retroversion.— These  are  by  far  the 
gravest  displacements  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  version  and  flexion  are  combined.  A  perfectly  straight 
retroverted  gravid  uterus  is  hardly  found,  except  in  the  rare  cases 


in  which  the  displacement  is  produced  suddenly  by  violence 
stram.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  version  and,  in  others, 


or 
the 
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flexion  is  the  prominent  element.  Retroflexion  entirely  without 
retroversion  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs,  for  the  cervix  is  almost  always 
tilted  forward  more  or  less.  Retroversion  with  retroflexion,  in  its 
complete  form,  cannot  exist  heyond  about  the  end  of  the  foiirth  or 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  for,  after  that,  the 
fundus  is  too  large  to  be  contained  in  the  pelvis. 

Oausatimi— This  displacement  arises  out  of  a  previous  displace- 
ment of  an  unimpregnated  uterus.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  displacement  has  become  gradually  aggravated  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  uterus.     Before  pregnancy  the  uterus  has 
been  either  retroverted,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the  commoner  con- 
dition of  retroflexion,  combined  with  retroversion.    In  either  case 
there  has  been  more  or  less  of  that  partial_£rolapse  which  is  the 
almost  invariable  antecedent  and  accompanimenT'oF  retroversion. 
Pregnancy  having  occurred,  the  gromng  fundus  begins  to  press 
upon  surrounding  parts.    In  a  considerable  proportion  of  ca.ses  of 
this  kind  the  uterus  eventually  rights  itself  spontaneously,  and  the 
fundus  rises  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  into  the  abdomen. 
The  mechanism  by  which  this  happens  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  the  pregnant  uterus  is,  to  some  extent,  plasti^ 
and  yields  gradually  to  continuous  pressure.    Thus,  bemg  pressed 
upon  on  all  sides  in  the  pelvis,  as  it  enlarges,  it  expands  m  the  direc- 
tion of  least  pressure,  that  is,  toward  the  pelvic  brmi,  until  at  length 
the  fundus  is  able  to  get  above  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

If  this  spontaneous  rectification  does  not  occur,  just  the  reverse 
generally  happens,  and  the  displacement  becomes  aggravated  the 
element  of  retroversion  more  especially  being  increased,  so  that  the 
cervix  is  tilted  more  and  more  forward  and  upward,  stretchmg  the 
anterior  vaginal  wall  and  the  urethra.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  the  enlarged  displaced  fundus  excites  bearmg-down 
efforts  by  which  it  is  forced  lower  and  lower,  and  the  cervix  thereby 
tilted  forward  and  upward.  Sometimes  the  fundus  comes  low  enough 
actually  to  rest  upon  the  perineum,  and  it  has  even  been  known 
to  distJnd  the  anus.    Toward  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  u  eru 
begins  to  be  so  large  that  the  fundus,  lying  from  the  fir  t  ui  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  is  detained  under  the  sacral  1---"';-^'^"^ 
is  unable  to  rise  above  it,  since  the  antero-postenor  ^'^^'^ff  \° 
pelvic  brim  is  less  than  that  of  the  pelvic  cavity  (see  p.  1^)- 
way  arises  incarceration  of  the  retroverted  gravid  uterus.    It^  pies- 
on  surrounding  parts  grows  greater  ;  the  cervix  is  P-l-^  mo  e 
and  more  forward  ^and  upward,  since  the  ^--^^^ 'T^ 
eventually  a  stage  is  reached  at  wh.ch       1™.  of  he    r ux  on 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  generally  combined  ^  \  ^ 'f 
upward  of  the  urethra,  causes  retention  of  urine  (Ing.  1.31,  r- 
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Though  this  gradual  mode  of  origin  is  the  rule,  in  rare  cases  the 
displacement  arises  suddenly.  Either  a  fall  on  the  back,  or  a 
sudden  muscular  strain  or  bearing-down  effort,  forces  the  fundus 
down  iato  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  If  this  happens  toward  the 
end  of  tlie  third,  or  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  fundus 
will  be  so  large  that  it  cannot  easily  rise  again,  and  then  the 
symptoms  of  incarceration  come  on  suddenly  or  rapidly.  Even  this 
sudden  mode  of  origin,  however,  implies  a  previous  partial  displace- 
ment. The  fundus  must  have  been  inclined  more  backwards  than 
normal,  though  not  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  otherwise  the 
abdominal  pressure  would  have  acted  on  its  posterior,  not  on  its 


Fig.  131.— Eetroflexioii  -with  retroversion  of  gravid  uterus.   Bladder  distended. 

anterior  surface,  and  would  only  have  brought  it  into  increased 
anteversion.  Such  inclination  of  the  fundus  backward  would  be 
greater  if  the  bladder  happened  to  be  full  at  the  time  when  the 
sudden  strain  or  fall  took  place. 

Results. — Nature's  readiest  mode  of  relief  is  the  occurrence  of 
abortion.  This  may  happen  before  the  uterus  is  large  enough  to 
cause  incarceration.  Thus,  if  a  series  of  abortions  before  the  end 
of  the  third  montli  has  occurred,  without  any  apparent  cause 
and  an  examination  of  the  woman  is  made,  the  cause  is  sometimes 
revealed  in  retroflexion  of  the  uterus,  and  future  pregnancies  pro- 
ceed normally,  when  the  displacement  has  been  rectified.  When 
the  uterus  is  incarcerated,  aud  pressure  becomes  severe,  the  tendency 
to  abortion  is  increased.  After  abortion,  the  flexion  of  the  uterus 
is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  coniplete  evacuation  of  the  ovum  unless 
the  evacuation  is  artificially  completed.    From  retention  of  a  portion 
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of  ovum  may  arise  metritis,  cellulitis,  or  peritonitis,  or  possibly  even 
septicgemia. 

As  soon  as  retention  of  urine  is  produced,  grave  danger  arises  if 
tlie  case  is  not  promptly  treated.  The  bladder  becomes  greatly 
distended,  often  rising  above  the  level  of  the  umbUicus.  Some- 
times it  has  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumour.  Eventually  the 
tension  is  somevfhat  relieved  by  some  of  the  urine  dribbling  away. 
The  retained  urine  soon  decomposes,  and  sets  up  cystitis.  ^Yhen 
drawn  off,  it  may  be  found  bloody  and  intensely  fcetid  and  ammo- 
niacal.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  so  severe 
as  to  cause  slougliing  of  its  mucous  surface.  Casts  of  its  interior  thus 
produced  have  been  expelled.  The  pressure  extends  backward  to 
the  kidneys,  and  may  set  up  albuminuria,  nephritis,  and  ura3mia. 
The  septic  inflammation  may  also  extend  backward  to  the  kidneys, 
and  lead  to  suppuration  and  the  so-called  "  surgical  kidney."  Rarely 
the  bladder  ruptures,  or  gives  way  by  ulceration,  and  rarely,  also, 
peritonitis  arises.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  a  fatal  result  is  the 
inflammation  of  bladder  and  kidneys. 

Even  when  the  stage  of  incarceration  has  been  reached,  a  natural 
termination  is  possible,  without  the  occurrence  of  abortion,  proxdded 
the  dangers  arising  from  retention  of  urine  are  averted  by  the 
catheter  being  used  whenever  reqmred.  The  plastic  uterus  gra- 
dually accommodates  itself  by  expanding  upwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  pelvic  brim,  the  only  direction  in  which  expansion  is  possible, 
until  it  has  reached  a  suflacient  size  to  allow  the  major  part  of  the 
foetus  to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen.  It  appears  that, 
during  this  process,  the  fundus  uteri  gradually  rises  iuto  the  ab- 
domen, escaping  past  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  by  gradual 
growth  rather  than  sudden  movement,  and  that,  at  any  rate  m  most 
such  cases,  the  iiterus  thus  eventually  rights  itself,  although  for 
some  time,  and  perhaps  even  to  fuU  term,  a  bulging  pouch,  con- 
sisting of  the  lower  portion  of  the  posterior  uterme  wall,  may  still  be 
felt  in  the  pelvis  behind  the  cervix. 

E  Barnes  describes  an  incomplete  retroflexion  as  persistmg  m  some 
cases  to  full  term,  the  uterus  being  converted  into  two  pouches 
a  pelvic  pouch  containing  the  head  or  breech,  and  an  abdominai 
pouch  containing  the  bulk  of  the  fcetus,  the  cervix  remaining  dis- 
placed forwards  and  upwards  above  the  symphysis  piibis.  He 
considers  that  this  condition  is  developed  out  of  a  retroflexion  m 
the  early  months  by  a  pouch-like  diverticulum  being  fbrmed  from 
the  upper  surface— that  is,  the  original  anterior  waU— oi_  the 
uterus  which  eventually  becomes  the  abdominal  pouch,  receiving 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  fcetus.  In  most  cases  this  condition  comes 
under  observation  only  when  labour  comes  on,  and  its  progress 
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is  arrested  on  account  of  the  displaced  position  of  the  os.  Depaul 
contends  that  Barnes'  explanation  is  incorrect,  that  the  pelvic  pouch 
is  really  formed  by  sacciform  development  of  the  jmsterior  uterine  wall, 
and  is  .not  due  to  retroflexion  in  the  early  months.  He  hases  his 
view  upon  the  autopsy  of  a  case  in  which  the  posterior  uterine  wall 
was  found  to  be  lengthened,  not  the  anterior,  as  should  be  the  case 
according  to  Barnes'  explanation.  Barnes  states  that  he  has  observed 
the  phenomena  from  beginning  to  end,  but  does  not  record  any 
verification  by  autopsy. 

Symptoms. — For  the  first  month  or  two  there  may  be  little  or  no 
symptom,  but  generally  there  is  an  increase  of  the  symptoms  pre- 
viously associated  with  the  retroflexion,  especially  bearing-down 
pain  in  the  pelvis,  chiefly  towards  the  back,  and  pain  and  diificulty 
in  defecation ;  usually  constipation  is  marked  ;  sometimes  there  is 
leucorrhcea,  sometimes  irritability  of  bladder.  Then,  generally 
before  the  end  of  the  third  month,  or  early  in  the  fourth  month, 
retention  of  urme  is  produced.  This  generally  happens  the  later, 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  room  in  the  pelvis.  Often,  it  begins 
rather  suddenly  ;  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  strain  or  bearing- 
down  efltort.  The  distress  then  quickly  becomes  considerable  ;  the 
symptoms  of  pelvic  pressure  are  increased,  but  the  most  acute  pain 
is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  Reflex  symptoms  are 
excited  by  the  presence  of  the  displaced  fundus  like  a  foreign  body 
pressing  upon  the  rectum.  These  chiefly  take  the  form  of  bearing- 
down  efforts,  by  which  the  mischief  is  aggravated.  Sometimes 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  produced.  Later  constitutional  disturbance 
with  pyrexia  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  urine,  the 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  finally  the  damage  to  the  kidneys, 
which  may  lead  to  ursemic  symptoms.  Pain  indicative  of  periton- 
itis is  rare,  but  pain  from  distension  and  inflammation  of  bladder, 
with  pelvic  pressure,  may  be  severe  and  agonizing  without  the 
existence  of  any  peritonitis. 

When  the  retroversion  is  suddenly  produced  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  or  strain,  the  acute  symptoms  of  pressure  come  on  suddenly, 
and  there  may  be  in  addition  the  symjjtoms  of  shock,  pallor,  rapid 
feeble  pulse,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  characteristic  symptom  is  that  of  retention 
of  urine  combined  with  amenorrhoea  of  about  three  months.  In 
any  case  of  retention  of  urine,  where  pregnancy  is  possible,  inquiry 
should  be  -made  about  the  state  of  menses,  and  the  Likelihood  of 
retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterus  be  borne  in  mind.  It  must  of 
course  be  remembered  that  haemorrhage  may  occur  if  abortion  is 
threatened,  but,  if  pregnancy  exists,  there  will  generally  have  been 
Archives  de  Tooologie,  187G. 
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some  amenorrlioca.  Sometimes  the  complaint  made  is  not  of  reten- 
tion, "but  of  inability  to  hold  the  urine,  this  condition  being  due  to 
the  dribbling  away  from  the  distended  bladder. 

The  abdomen  may  probably  be  found  occupied  by  the  distended 
bladder.  The  nature  of  this  swelling  will  be  cleared  up  by  the  use 
of  the  catlieter.  On  vaginal  examination,  after  the  bladder  lias 
been  emptied,  the  rounded  swelling  behind  the  cervix  formed  by 
the  pregnant  fundus  will  have  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
swellings  which  may  be  found  there.  It  will  be  larger  than  in  the 
case  of  retroflexion  of  the  unimpregnated  fundus.  The  occurrence 
of  amenorrhcea,  changes  in  the  breasts,  and  other  signs  of  pregnancy, 
will  help  the  diagnosis.  Less  will  be  felt  of  the  fundus  uteri  from 
the  hypogastrium  than  should  be  felt  in  correspondence  with  the 
date  of  pregnancy  ;  and  on  bi-manual  examination,  the  complete 
absence  of  the  fundus  from  its  normal  position  in  front  may  be 
made  out.  The  continuity  of  the  swelling  behind  with  the  cervix, 
and  the  conjoint  movement  of  the  two,  may  also  generally  be 
ascertained. 

The  case  of  a  tumour  behind  the  uterus  will  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  In  retroflexion  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  there  is  almost  always  some  retroversion  also ;  the 
cervix  is  tilted  more  or  less  forward  and  displaced  upward  as  weU  as 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  urethra  on  a 
stretch.  When  the  uterus  is  pushed  forward  by  a  tumour  behind, 
the  cervix  is  generally  lower  down,  and  looks  more  nearly  in  its 
normal  direction.  Of  these  two  signs,  the  direction  of  the  cervix  is 
the  more  important,  for  the  cervix  may  be  drawn  upward  in  the 
case  of  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumour.  In  the  case  of  tumour,  the 
fundus  may  also  be  made  out,  on  bi-manual  examination,  as  lying 
in  front.  The  tumours  most  likely  to  lead  to  error,  when  foimd 
behind  the  cervix,  are  small  ovarian  or  fibroid  tumoiu's,  or  the  sac 
of  extra-uterine  fcctation,  the  last  being  especially  likely  to  cause  a 
mistake.  Eetro-uterine  hsematocele  and  inflammatory  swellings  have 
also  to  be  distinguished. 

In  some  cases  the  retroflexed  pregnant  fundus  may  be  detected 
as  varying  in  hardness,  in  consequence  of  the  rhythmical  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy.  The  softening  of  the  cervix 
will  often  aid  in  distinguishing  the  case  from  one  of  a  tumour  dis- 
placing the  unimpregnated  uterus.  Sometimes  the  diagnosis  can  be 
at  once  completed  by  restoring  the  fundus  to  its  place. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage,  before  incarceration  hf>5  taken 
place  or  retention  of  urine  has  been  produced,  it  is  generally  easy 
to  replace  the  uterus.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  semi- 
prone  position.    First  the  finger  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the 
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vagina  jnishes  the  fiuidus  upward  as  far  as  it  can  reach  ;  next  the 
finger  is  transferred  to  the  cervix  and  carries  the  cervix  well  back- 
ward iiito  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum.  By  this  means  the  fundus 
will  be  broiiglit  still  further  forward.  Either  a  full-sized  Hodge's 
pessarv,  or  an  elastic  ring  *  pessary  should  then  be  introduced.  The 
object' is  to  maintain  or  complete  the  restoration  of  the  uterus  rather 
by  holdmg  the  cervix  backward  than  by  directly  pushing  the  fundus 
upward.  This  is  easier  in  the  case  of  the  pregnant,  than  in  that  of 
the  unimpregtiated  uterus,  partly  because  the  organ  is  larger,  and 
partly  because  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  straighten  itself  in 
pregnancy,  when  opposing  forces  do  not  prevent  this.  Hence  the 
Hodge's  pessary,  which  in  some  cases  acts  by  direct  pressure  upon 
the  fundus,  has  not  the  same  advantage  over  the  ring  pessary  which 
it  has  in  retroflexion  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  For  the  first 
eight  or  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy,  a  Hodge's  pessary  may  be  chosen. 
After  that  time  a  ring  pessary  acts  as  efl'ectually  and  is  sometimes 
more  readily  tolerated. 

If  incarceration  and  retention  of  urine  have  already  been  pro- 
duced, the  first  thing  is  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum  also 
by  enema,  if  there  is  any  collection  of  fffices.  After  this,  if  the 
symptoms  have  been  acute  and  are  now  relieved,  and  if  there  is  no 
immediate  threatening  of  abortion,  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  keep 
the  patient  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
semi-prone  position,  the  bladder  being  emptied  regularly,  to  see 
whether  spontaneous  restoration  will  occur.  If  not,  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  uterus,  or  this  plan  may  even  be 
adopted  at  the  outset.  I  have  hardly  ever  found  this  treatment  by 
immediate  reduction  either  fail  to  succeed,  or  lead  to  any  incon^ 
venient  result.  It  recptires,  however,  some  dexterity  in  manipu- 
lation. 

■  Great  assistance  is  derived  from  the  knee-elbow  position.  The 
patient  is  made  to  kneel  on  a  flat  couch  so  that  her  chest,  as  nearlj' 
as  possible,  touches  the  surface  of  the  couch,  .and  the  thighs  are 
perfectly  vertical.  This  position  makes  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
look  almost  vertically  downward.  When  the  labia  are  separated, 
air  enters  tlie  vagina  and  distends  it  into  a  wide  cavity,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis  are  drawn  toward  the  abdomen,  not  only  by 
their  own  gravity,  but,  in  a  measure,  by  that  of  the  abdominal  con- 
tents, which  produces  a  negative  pressure  {i.e.,  a  pressiire  less  than 
tliat  of  the  atmosphere)  in  the  portion  of  the  abdomen  now  most 
elevated. 

In  an  easy  case  the  uterus  is  restored  from  the  vagina  with  least 

'  The  best  form  of  ring  pessaiy  is  that  made  of  -watch-spring  covered  with  india- 
rubber,  the  diameter  of  the  section  of  the  rubber  being  not  less  than  about  half  an  inch. 
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discomfort  to  the  patient.  Two  fingers  are  introduced  into  the  pos- 
terior cul-de-sac,  and  placed  upon  the  fundus  as  far  back  as  possible. 
The  fundus  is  then  pushed  toward  the  abdomen  as  far  as  the  fingers 
will  reach,  not  directly  upward,  but  toward  the  side  to  which  the 
fundus  is  already  inclined  in  order  to  avoid  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum.  This  wUl  generally  be  toward  the  right  side.  Meanwhile 
counter-pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  cervix,  or  opposite  pole  of 
the  uterus,  by  the  other  hand  placed  on  the  abdominal  wall  just 
above  the  pubes.  As  soon  as  the  fundus  has  receded  to  the  full 
length  of  the  fingers,  the  fingers  should  be  transferred  to  the  cervix, 
and  carry  this  fully  back  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacriun,  before  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  lie  down  iipon  her  side.  If  the  fundus  has 
been  fully  restored,  it  will  generally  remain  in  position  ;  if  only 
partially,  the  displacement  recurs  at  once,  or  after  a  short  time. 

Restoration  hj  rectum. — If  pressure  from  the  vagina  does  not  easily 
succeed,  pressure  from  the  rectum  should  be  tried.  This  allows  the 
fingers  to  reach  further  back  and  more  completely  to  the  fundus,  and 
so  affords  a  greater  leverage.  The  fingers  can  also  thus  reach  higher 
in  the  pelvis,  especially  when  the  vagina  is  not  lax.  One  or  two 
fingers  should  be  passed  into  the  rectum,  the  knee-elbow  position 
being  used  as  before,  and  the  manipulation  carried  out  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  from  the  vagina.  Some  prefer  to  give  an 
anaesthetic  and  place  the  patient  in  the  semi-prone  position.  With 
a  nervous  patient,  this  plan  may  be  adopted  ;  otherwise  I  have 
found  the  advantage  of  the  anaesthetic  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
knee-elbow  position.  But  in  any  case,  if  the  attempt  fails,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  under  anaesthesia,  and  taxis  again  tried, 
either  in  the  semi-prone  or  the  dorsal  position,  whichever  is  found 
most  convenient.  After  the  replacement,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  an  opiate  given,  lest  abortion  should 
come  on  afterwards. 

Mastic  pressure.- — If  digital  replacement  fails,  the  method  of 
gradual  pressure  should  be  tried.  An  air-baU  pessary  may  be 
placed  in  the  vagina,  as  far  back  toward  the  fundus  as  possible, 
and  its  inflation  increased  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump  with  which  it  is  fitted.  If  this  fails,  pressure  for  some  hours 
by  an  air-ball  pessary  or  Barnes'  bag  in  the  rectum  may  be  tried. 
As  in  the  case  of  digital  pressure,  the  pressure  from  the  rectum  has 
a  greater  mechanical  advantage,  but  it  is  much  more  painful  to  the 
patient.  It  cannot  be  continued  so  long,  and  an  opiate  will  often 
be  required  during  the  process. 

Induction  of  abortion. — If  all  these  methods  fail,  it  is  better  to 
wait,  and  hope  for  gradual  spontaneous  restoration,  keeping  the 
bladder  emptied,  unless  there  are  grave  constitutional  symptoms. 
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If  there  are,  abortion  should  be  induced.  If  possible,  a  sound  or 
stylet  should  be  passed  through  the  os,  so  as  to  rupture  the  mem- 
branes. If  this  proves  impossible,  owing  to  the  displacement  of 
the  os",  it  has  been  recommended  to  draw  off  the  liciuor  amnii  by 
punctiiring  from  the  vagina  with  an  aspii-ator  needle,  but  I  have 
never  known  this  to  be  necessary.  The  uterus  wiU  right  itself  to 
a  considerable  extent  at  any  rate,  as  it  expels  its  contents.  _  The 
treatment  of  the  partial  retroflexion,  real  or  supposed,  continuing 
up  to  labour  at  fuH  term  wiU  be  considered  hereafter  (Chapter 

XXVII.).  ^  ,      ,  ,j 

The  use  of  any  pessary  introduced  in  the  early  months  should 
generaUy  be  continued  up  to  about  the  end-  of  the  fourth  month. 
After  that  time  the  fundus  uteri  becomes  too  large  to  descend  again 
uito  the  pelvis,  and  the  pessary  should  therefore  be  removed. 

Prolapse  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.— Prolapse  of  the 
uterus  may  be  real  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  or  it  may  be 
apparent,  being  really  elongation  of  the  cervix  ;  or  again  there  may 
be  that  condition  which  in  apparent  procidentia  *  of  the  unimpreg- 
nated  uterus  is  the  commonest,  namely,  an  elongation  of  the  supra- 
vaginal cervix  combined  with  descent  of  the  whole  uterus.  (See 
Fig.  132,  p.  350.)  Prolapse  of  the  uterus  is  not  very  common  in 
pregnancy,  considering  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  apart 
from  pregnancy.  For  the  prolapse  is  to  some  extent  a  hindrance 
to  pregnancy,  and  pregnancy,  when  it  does  occur,  has  a  tendency 
eventually  to  cure  the  prolapse.  The  uterus,  as  it  enlarges,  generally 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  eventually  rests  upon  the  brim. 

Causation. — All  forms  of  prolapse  of  uterus  and  vagina,  as  might 
be  expected,  occur  cliiefly  in  women  who  have  been  pregnant  before. 
Prolapse  of  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  arises 
out  of  prolapse  existing  before  pregnancy.  In  very  rare  instances, 
however,  prolapse  may  be  produced  suddenly  within  the  first  two  or 
three  months  of  pregnancy  by  a  fall  or  violent  strain,  just  as  it  may 
in  the  case  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  When  a  prolapsed  uterus 
becomes  pregnant,  the  descent  may  at  first  be  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  weight.  It  has  already  been  explained  that 
descent  is  almost  always  associated  with  some  degree  of  retro- 
version or  retroflexion.  The  case  now  to  be  considered  is  that  in 
which  the  descent  is  the  main  element  of  the  displacement.  If 
the  case  has  been  before  pregnancy  one  of  prolapse  of  the  second 
degree  (called  also  procidentia),  in  which  the  cervix  descends  outside 
the  vulva,  but  the  fundus  uteri  remains  within  the  body,  it  will 
almost  certainly  have  been  associated  with  more  or  less  elongation 


^  The  term  "  procidentia  "  is  used  when  the  cei-vix  descends  outside  the  vulva. 
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of  the  supravaginal  cei-vix,  the  result  of  tension  (Fig.  132), 
During  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  pregnancy,  tlie  cervix  may 
still  come  clown  outside,  the  fundus  remaining  in  the  pelvis  more  or 
less  retroverted  or  retroflexed.  The  congestion  and  strangulation 
of  the  cervix  will  then  be  greater  than  usual  in  conseq^iience  of  the 
hyperasmia  of  pregnancy.  As  pregnancy  goes  on,  the  fundus  almost 
always  rises  up  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  draws  up  the  cervix  after  it. 
Hence  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  although  the  cervix  maybe 

lower  than  UBual  in  con- 
sequence of  its  elongation, 
it  hardly  ever  comes  out- 
side. Earely  the  fundus 
becomes  detained  beneath 
the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  the  retroflexion 
increases  as  pregnancy 
goes  on,  and  the  case  be- 
comes essentially  one  of 
retroflexion  of  the  gravid 
uterus. 

When  the  prolapse  is 
mainly  apparent,  and  not 
real,  the  condition  is 
generally  one  of  hyper- 
trophic elongation,  not 
solely  or  mainly  of  the 
supra-vaginal,  but  of  the 
intra-vaginal  portion  of 
the  cervix.  This  also 
arises  out  of  a  similar  condition  existing  before  pregnancy.  There 
is  then  usually  some  descent  in  addition,  which  is  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  enlarged  cervix,  and  allows  the  cervix  to  be  protruded 
externally.  As  the  uterus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  any  descent  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus  is  remedied,  and  there  is  a  tendency  also  to  draw 
the  cervix  upward.  But  sometimes  the  cervix  itself  is  more  or  less 
constantly  gripped  and  retained  outside  the  vulva,  and  then  the 
traction  increases  the  elongation  of  the  cervix  instead  of  remedying 
its  malposition.  Its  hypertrophy  also  is  increased,  in  consequence 
of  the  hyperajmia  of  pregnancy.  Almost  all  cases  in  which  the 
cervix  uteri  appears  externally  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy 
after  the  fifth  month  are  to  be  explained  in  this  way. 

It  is  possible  for  early  pregnancy  to  exist  with  imlafse  of  Out 
third  degree,  in  which  not  merely  the  cervix  but  the  whole  uterus 
is  outside  the  body  in  a  position  of  retroflexion  (Fig.  133,  p.  351). 
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of  the  cervix,  may  lead 
of  the  difficulty  in  the 


The  enlar"iDg  mass  then  soon  becomes  strangulated  by  the  vulva, 
and  abortion°follows  if  the  uterus  is  not  reduced.  Cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  this  state  of  things  has  been  siipposed  to  continue 
as  long  as  the  fifth  or  even  the  sixth  month.  But  it  is  probable 
that  in  these  cases  the  fundus  wa.s  really  in  the  pelvis,  mside  the 
vulva  (as  in  Fig.  132,  p.  350),  although  the  vagina  may  have  been 
completely  inverted  over  the  procident  cervix 

Apparent  prolapse,  due  to  hyperplasia 
to  obstruction  in  labour  in  consequence 
dilatation  of  the  elongated 
and  hypertrophied  cervix. 
This  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

Prolapse  of  the  vagina 
alone  commonly  affects 
the  anterior  wall  only. 
The  posterior  wall  may 
also  be  prolapsed  either 
with  or  without  the  ante- 
rior wall,  generally  after 
damage  to  the  perineum 
in  former  deliveries.  Pro- 
lapse of  the  anterior  wall 
is  often  a  sequel  of  an 
original  prolapse  both  of 
uterus  and  anterior  vaginal 
wall,  after  the  nterus  has 
been  drawn  up,  owing  to 
its  increased  size.  The 
evolution  of  the  vaginal 

walls  in  pregnancy  tends  to  aggravate  the  condition.  In  labour  the 
prolapsed  vaginal  wall,  driven  before  the  head,  may  become  swollen, 
and  form  an  obstacle  to  progress.  It  may  even  slough  from  the 
effect  of  prolonged  pressure. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  prolapse  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  are  generally  increased  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  weight  and  congestion.  Irritability 
of  bladder,  from  the  accompanying  cystocele,  is  often  troublesome. 
If  the  cervix  remains  external  it  is  apt  to  become  deeply  cono-ested 
irritated,  inflamed,  or  ulcerated  from  friction.  This  condition  of 
the  cervix  may  lead  to  abortion.  A  prolapsed  vagina  may  become 
much  swollen  in  labour,  and  foi-m  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
head.  In  general,  after  the  fourth  mouth,  as  the  cervix  is  drawn 
upward  by  the  enlarging  uterus,  the  symptoms  of  prolapse  are  con- 


Fig.  133. — Prolapse  of  tliiid  degree  in 
unimpregnated  utd'us. 
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sideiably  relieved,  except  iu  those  cases  of  elongation  of  the  vaginal 
cervix,  in  which  the  os  may  remain  external  to  the  vulva. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  any  notable  prolapse  of  the  uterus  itself 
within  the  first  few  months  of  pregnancy,  it  should  be  supported 
by  an  elestic  ring,  or  full-sized  Hodge's  pessary.  This  may 
generally  be  removed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  In 
troublesome  cases,  and  more  especially  if  any  ulceration  of  the 
exposed  cervix  has  been  produced,  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  is 
a  great  aid  to  the  treatment.  If  a  pessary  is  not,  at  first,  readily 
tolerated  on  account  of  tenderness  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  the 
uterus  may  be  supported  by  a  tampon  of  absorbent  cotton,  soaked 
ill  a  solution  of  alum  thirty  grains,  boric  acid  four  gi-ains,  to  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  and  having  a  tape  tied  round  it  for  -svithdrawal. 
This  should  be  changed  every  day.  If  the  cervix  uteri  is  found 
external  to  the  vulva,  its  reduction  must  be  the  first  step  in 
treatment.  In  reducing  it,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  convert 
the  prolapse  into  a  retroflexion  by  pushing  up  the  cervix  only,  and 
leaving  the  fundus  low  down  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The 
fundus  should  first  be  pushed  up  from  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of 
the  vagina,  or  from  the  rectum.  If  there  is  any  difiiculty  in  domg 
this,  the  semi-prone,  or  the  knee- elbow  position  will  of  ten  facilitate 
it,  as  described  for  the  case  of  retroflexion  of  the  gravid  uterus  (see 
p.  347). 

Prolajpse  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  in  the  early  months  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  some  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  may  then 
call  for  the  use  of  a  pessary.  In  the  later  months,  it  is  to  be 
treated  chiefly  by  rest  and  mild  astringents  in  the  form  of  lotion,  or 
dissolved  in  glycerine  and  applied  by  tampon,  which  may  be  kept 
in  place,  if  necessary,  by  a  perineal  band.  Sometimes,  even  at  this 
stage,  a  large  elastic  ring  pessary  is  of  use,  its  anterior  portion 
holding  np  the  vaginal  wall  behind  the  piibes.  In  labour,  if  the 
prolapsed  and  swollen  vaginal  wall  is  driven  down  in  advance  of 
the  head,  it  should  be  gradually  drawn  back  over  it  by  the  fingers. 
In  prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  pessaries  are  not  generally 
of  service,  and  the  treatment  must  be  confined  to  rest  and  the  use 
of  astringents. 

Apparent  prolapse,  due  to  elongation  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  can 
receive  benefit  from  a  pessary  only  when  it  is  associated  with  some 
actual  descent  of  the  uterus,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  early 
months.  In  the  later  months  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prescribe 
rest,  and  prevent  irritation  of  the  cervix  by  friction.  The  treat- 
ment of  difficulty  in  parturition,  arising  from  the  hypertrophied 
cervix,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  In  all  cases  of  prolapse,  of 
whatever  variety,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  regulation  of 
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the  bowels,  that  the  displacement  may  not  be  aggravated  by 
straiuiiig. 

Hernia  of  the  uterus. — In  the  later  months,  the  fundus  uteri 
may  jDrotrude  into  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia  if  greatly  dis- 
tended or  into  a  ventral  hernia,  due  to  stretching  of  the  cicatrix  of 
an  abdominal  section,  esi^ecially  one  in  which  .a  pedicle  of  uterine  or 
ovarian  tumour  has  been  fixed.  A  sort  of  hernia  may  also  arise 
simply  from  separation  of  the  recti  muscles.  In  these  cases  the  use 
of  an  abdominal  belt  dui'ing  pregnancy  is  sufficient  treatment,  and 
birth  generally  takes  place  naturally  or  with  the  aid  of  forceps. 

In  very  rare  cases,  the  uterus  has  been  found  in  the  sac  of  an 
ingiiuial  or  femoral  hernia,  and  in  still  rarer,  pregnancy  has 
occurred  in  such  a  uterus.*  The  diagnosis  would  be  made  by 
recognising  the  characters  of  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  sac,  the 
absence  of  the  uterus  from  its  usual  position,  and  the  displacement 
of  cervix  and  vagina  towards  the  sac.  Such  cases  have  generally 
ended  ia  spontaneous  abortion.  If  the  uterus  cannot  be  returned, 
abortion  should  be  induced  in  the  early  months  by  passing  a  sound 
or  stylet  through  the  os.  Later,  an  operation  as  for  strangulated 
hernia  may  possibly  become  necessary.  If  possible,  the  uterus 
shoidd  not  be  incised,  but  returned  after  incision  of  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  either  with  or  without  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

*  Spiegelberg,  Lehrbuch  der  GeburtsMlfe,  2nd  ed.,  p.  262. 
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Decidual  endometritis. — Inflammation  of  the  decidua  may 
arise  out  of  iDrevious  endometritis  existing  before  impregnation  ;  it 
may  be  the  resnlt  of  sjplnjis,  or  of  irritation  caused  by  diseases  of 
the  ovum,  or  retention  of  a  dead  ovum.  The  inflammation  may 
afifecTlhe  decidua  vera,  serotina,  and  reflexa  all  together,  or  may  be 
more  especially  manifested  in  one  or  two  of  these  divisions.  The 
study  of  inflammation  in  this  situation  is  diflicult,  since  even  the 
normal  rapid  proliferation  of  cells  in  the  decidua  is  analogous  to 
the  proliferation  due  to  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  anatomical  evidence  of  inflammation  consists  not  only  in 
irregular  thickening,  but  in  induration  of  the  decidua.  This  is  due 
to  formation  of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  unite  the 
decidua  too  closely  with  the  uterine  wall,  and  prevent  the  normal 
formation  of  the  ampullary  layer.  Hence  arises  a  difficulty  of 
separation  either  of  the  decidua  vera,  or  more  especiaUy  of  the 
nlacenta,  from  the  uterine  waU,  when  the  full  term  of  pregnancy 
has  arrived,  or  on.ihe  occurrence  of  abortion.  The  inflammation 
may  lead  not  onl}'  to  hyperplasia  and  induration  of  the  decidua, 
but  to  haemorrhage  into  its 'substance,  which  may  be  the  exciting 

cause  of  abortion. 

aSSmetritis  affecting  the  decidua  serotina  is  of  course  the  most 
impo'itJ^nT^regards  its  influence  on_theJife.ot  the  ovum.  This 
\viUb"e  considered  in  conjunction  with  inflammation  of  the  placenta. 
A  considerable  amount  of  change  in  the  decidua  vera  is- not  in- 
compatible with  the  continuance  of  pregnancy.  The  diseased 
decidua,  by  the  irritation  of  its  presence,  may,  however,  exc^e  the 
uterus  to  expel  the  ovum,  especially  when  hemorrhage  has  occurred 

in  its  substance.  . 

To  a  special  form  of  endometritis,  affectmg  chiefly  the  decidua 
vera  but  sometimes  also  the  decidua  reflexa,  the  term  endomdnUs 
IB-ualis  tuberosa,  or  endometritis  decidualis  polyposa,  has  been 
given  In  this  the  free  surface  of  the  decidua  becomes  elevated  in 
the  form  of  bosses,  or  polypoid  projections.    These  are  due  chiefly 
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to  local  proliferation  of  cells  and  fibroid  tissue,  but  the  swelling 
may  be  increased  by  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  tissue.  Over  the 
bosses,  or  polypoid  projections,  the  orifices  of  the  glands  are  gene- 
rally  obliterated  by  the  cell-growths,  but  in  the  intervening  parts  of 
the  decidua  they  remain  visible. 

Symptovis. — Pain  referred  to  the  uterus.,  or  tenderness  of  the 
uterine  walls  during  pregnancy,  may  arise  from  endometritis 
decidiialis,  but  symptoms  may  be  altogether  absent. 

Catarrhal  Jecidual  endometritis  or  hydrorrhoea  ciravidarwm. — In 
some '  cases  a  discharge  takes  i^Tace  during  pregnancy  of  a  thin 
watery  or  muco-pumlent  fluid.  This  may  begin  in  the  thr^  or 
foufCh  month,  but  is  more  abundant  in  the  latter  months  oT  preg- 
nancy. It  is  attributed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  of  the  decidua, 
and  excessive  secretion  from  them.  Sometimes  the  discharge  takes 
place  continuously,  or  frequently  in  small  quantities.  In  other 
cases,  if  its  exit  is  obstructed  by  a  plug  of  tenacious  mucus  in  the 
OS,  or  adhesion  between  the  decidua  vera  and  refiexa,  it  may  be 
retained  imtil  a  considerable  quantity  is  accumulated,  and  then  be 
discharged  in  a  sudden  gush.  Such  a  flow  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  tlie  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  or  of  the  fluid  which  sometimes 
collects  between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  From  both  of  these  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  discharge  generally  takes  place 
more  than  once,  and  from  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  by  the  fact 
that  pregnancy  continues  uninterrupted.  In  some  cases,  however, 
uterine  action  may  be  set  up,  and  premature  labour  follow.  No 
treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  except  the  use  of  sedatives 
and  rest  if  premature  labour  should  appear  to  be  threatened. 

Acute_endomctritis  or  acute  metritis  in  pregnancy  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  acute  zymotic  diseases.'  Apart  from  such  a  cause  they 
are  hardly  ever  observed  unless  as  the  result  of  some  complication, 
such  as  the  presence  of  a  tumoirr,  or  the  incarceration  of  a  retro- 
verted  uterus  ;  or  again  from  aT^'umatic  cause,  such  as  the  atte'mjt 
to  induce'  abortion. 

Anomalies  of  the  Decidua  Sehotina  and  Placenta. 

Anomalies  of  form  and  size. — The  cord  may  be  attached  to 
the  edge,  instead  of,  as  usual,  to  the  centre  of  the  placenta.  This 
variety  is  caHeT  the  SaifZcrforc!  placenta  (2.  Fig.  134).  The  cord  may 
reach  the  membranes  a  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  placenta 
the  vessels  dividing  into  branches  before  arriving  at  the  placenta, 
and  the  branches  rimning  in  the  membranes.  This  constitutes  the 
:placenta  velamentosa  {Z.  Fig.  134).  In  such  a  case,  the  cord  will 
readily  tear  away  from  the  placenta,  if  any  traction  is  made  upon  it. 
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In.  rare  cases  there  arc  detached  masses  of  i)lacental  tissue  apart  from 
the  main  placenta,  and  due  to  development  of  isolated  patches  of 
chorionic  villi.  These  are  called  'placcHtai  succenturiatm  XV.  Fig.  1 34). 
They  are  of  considerable  praciicb!i" "irffpfjirtance,  because  they  may 
easily  remain  behind  in  the  uterus  undetected,  and  give  rise  either 
to  'Feconcl'afy ■  pdst-partum  htemorrhage  or  to  decomposition  and 
septic  absorption.  The  vessels  supj)lying  them  may  run  from  the 
edge  of  the  main  placenta,  or  may  be  separate  branches  in  a  vela- 


Fig  134.— AnomaHes  of  placenta.   1.  Placentee  succentmiataj. 

placenta.  3.  Placenta  velamentosa. 
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mentous  insertion  of  the  fiinis.  Their  torn  ends  would  be  the  chief 
indication  of  a  separate  lobe  having  been  left  behind.  Sometimes 
the  placenta  is  thinner  than  usual,  and  spread  over  a  larger  surface 
of  the  decidua.  Such  a  placenta  is  called  Vlacenta  mm^^  In 
other  cases  there  appears  to  be  actuaUy  excessive  cteveTopHent  of 
the  placenta.  Sometimes  this  is  associated  with  an  excessively 
lar-e  foetus,  sometimes  with  hydi:ops_aninii.  Sometimes  also  it 
appears  to  be  a  kmd  of  compensafSTniTpBrtrophy,  when,  for  some 
reason,  the  foetus  has  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  nutriment  enough 
The  placenta  sometimes  appeari  "to*  Be  unusually  small,  A«thout 
any  obvious  iU  effect  upon  the  foitus.    It  has  already  been  men- 
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tioned  that  in  multiple  pregnancy,  if  one  or  more  placentae  are  less 
favourably  placed,  or  insufficient  in  extent,  the  corresponding  fa3tus 
is  apt  to  perish. 

Congestion  of  the  placenta  and  placentitis. — Conges- 
tion of  the  decidua  serotina  and  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta 
may  arise  from  passive  obstruction  in  the  maternal  vascular  system, 
as,  for  instance,  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  it  may  be  the  result 
of  inflammation.  In  either  case  it  may  lead  to  haemorrhage, 
and  formation  of  thrombus,  and  this  may  cause  the  death  of  the 


Kg.  135.— Blighted  ovum  •mth.  irregular  thickening  of  membranes. 


embryo,  or  excite  the  uterus  to  expel  the  ovum.  In  the  fully 
formed  placenta,  permeated  by  the  maternal  blood  spaces,  conges- 
tion onjthe  niaternal  side  can  exist  only  in  the  form_of_ excedsive 
blood  pressure.  This  also  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  thrombus 
for  if  the  blood  escapes  into  any  space  which  it  does  not  naturally 
occupy,  and  in  which  the  current  stagnates,  clotting  takes  place. 

The  study  of  inflammation  in  the  placenta  is  a  difficult  one, "and 
the  very  existence  of  such  a  thing  has  been  denied.  There  can  be 
no  ground,  however,  for  doubting  that  inflammation  occurs  in  the 
decidua  serotina  and  maternal  portion  of  the  pla^iStaraFwell  as  in 
the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa.  The  result  is  excessive  proliferation 
ot  ceUs,  leadmg  to  induration,  the  production  of  flbrous  tissue  and 
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often  adhesion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterine  wall  at  full  term,  a 
condition  which  is  apt  to  recur  in  successive  pregnancies. 

Local  hcemorrhage  and  formation  of  thrombus  are  also  apt  to  be 
produced.  If  this  process  goes  on  at  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy, 
the  incipient  i^lacenta  be.comes  elevated  in  irregular  masses,  due 
either  to  cell  proliferation  or  to  associated  hEemorrhage,  and  the 
embryo  often  perishes  (see  Fig.  135).  It  is  believed  that  inflain- 
mation  of  the  fetal  portion  of  the  placenta  also  occurs.  This 
appears  to  be  manifested  chiefly  by  excessive  proliferation  of  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  villi.  Frequentl^ftitty  degeneration  is 
observed  in  the  products  of  inflammation,  ^^rmation  of  lobular 
abscess  in  the  placenta,  as  the  result  of  placentitis,  has  been 
described,  but  is  very  rare.  As  the  result  of  placental  inflamma- 
tion, on  separation  of  the  placenta  at  full  term,  a  yellowish  layer 
may  be  seen  on  the  uterine  surface,  resembling  lymph,  either  in 
patches  or  more  difliised,  often  especially  distributed  around  the 
edges.  This  consists  of  inflammatory  products,  generally  in  a  state 
of  fatty  degeneration.  In  other  cases  localised  masses  of  induration 
are"  found  in  the  placenta.  Sometimes  again  calcareous,  deposits  are 
found  chiefly  immediately  under  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta, 
or  in  the  decidual  processes.  These  appear  to  be  due  in  general  to 
degeneration  in  the  products  of  inflammation,  and  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  adhesion  of  the  placenta.  Calcareous  deposit  in  the 
foetal  vessels,  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  vUli,  has  also  been 
described. 

In  individual  cases  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
changed  character  of  the  tissue  is  the  sequel  of  inflammation  or  the 
result  of  degeneration.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  foetal 
portion  of  the  placenta  is  the  part  affected.  One  condition  com- 
monly found  is  an  excessive  jprolif eration  of  thTchoriomc  villi  as 
ref^ards  their  ceUular  substance,  associated  with  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels  in  them.  If,  at  the  same  time,  develop- 
ment of  the  maternal  blood-space  is  imperfect,  a  substance  is  formed 
firmer  than  normal  placenta,  so  that  continuous  microscopic  sec- 
tions can  be  cut  from  it.  This  condition  may  be  inflammatory,  or 
closely  allied  to  inflammation  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
secondary  to  the  death  of  the  embryo,  or  to  an  insufficient  supply 
of  the  maternal  blood.  When  it  occurs  irregularly,  forming  localised 
indm-ated  patches,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  fault  originates  m 
the  foetal  tissues.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  due  to  inherited^ 
•svphilis,  in  others  no  evidence  of  syphilis  is  forthcoming. 

FiTtty  degeneration  of  the  placenta. -Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  placenta,  especially  of  the  chorionic  villi,  fi;equent ly  occurs 
when  the  placenta  is  retained  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
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embryo.  Fatty  degeneration  also  taJces  place  in  the  prodacts  of  inflam- 
mation.  A  primary  form  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  chorionic  villi,  or 
of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  distinct  from  either  of  these,  is 
also  described  by  E.  Barnes,*  who  considers  it  the  same  disease  as 
that  which  attacks  the  heart,  liver,  muscles,  &c.,  of  the  adult.  It 
is  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  fatty  change  by  the  fact  that 


X. 


Kg.  138.— Noi-mal  chorionic  villi.    1,  villus  -svitli  its  investing  epithelium;  2,  villus 
deprived  of  epithelium ;  3,  poriiion  of  epithelium  detached.    (After  B.  Baraes.) 

it  affects  the  placenta  irregularly,  some  lobules  only  being  altered, 
and  that,  if  the  disease  is  not  too  widespread,  the  foitus  may  be 
born  alive.  If  extensive,  it  may  directly  kill  the  fcetus  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  blood.  Short  of  this,  it  may  lead  to  haemorrhage 
on  account  of  the  friability  of  the  diseased  tissue,  and  the  uterus 
may  then  be  excited  to  expel  its  contents. 

In  fatty  degeneration  following  death  of  the  foetus,  the  whole 


*  Med.  Cbix.  Ti-ans.,  1851. 
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placenta  is  luiiformly  changed.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  fatty 
change,  the  jDart  affected  appears  yellowish,  pale,  more  solid,  and 
less  spongy  than  normal  j^lacenta,  but  at  the  same  time  very  friable. 
The  individual  villi  are  also  friable,  and  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion appear  filled  with  spherical  molecules.  (Compare  Fig.  139, 
with  Fig.  138).    A  similar  appearance  may  also  be  visible  both 


Fig.  139.— Fatty  degeneration  of  chorionic  villi.  1  and  2,  branches  partially  deprived 
of  epithehum,  and  showing  niuch  fatty  matter;  3,  branch  deprived  of  epitlielimn 
and  in  a  .state  of  fatty  degeneration.    (After  R.  Barnes.)  Kpiuieuum 

in  the  large  decidual  cells,  and  in  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  maternal 
portion  of  the  placenta.    (See  Fig.  137,  p.  359). 

Tumours  of  the  placenta. — In  rare  cases  tumours  of  the 
placenta  have  been  observed  of  a  fibrous,  sarcomatous  or  fibro 
myxomatous  structure.  They  most  frequently  belon^.  to  the 
chorion,  and  are  in  continuity  with  the  chorionic  vilU  Cvsts 
are  sometimes  seen,  usually  on  the  fostal  surface  of  the  placenta 
of  Wood  ^^'^  ^e^l^'el  of  extravasations 
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Haemorrhage  :  Carneous  mole. — Heemorrliage  into  the  pla- 
centa, with  the  formatiou  of  clots  in  its  substance,  may  result  either 
from  inflamnxation  or  degeneration  of  the  niatemal  or  foetal  portions 
of  the  placenta.  It  may  also  arise  from  partial  detachment  of  the 
chorion  or  placenta  from  the  uterine  wall  as  the  result  of  uterine 
contractions  set  up  by  violence,  emotion,  or  other  exciting  cause  of 
abortion.  This  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  death  of  the  embryo,  which 
may  entirely  disappear  if  it  has  only  advanced  to  a  very  early  stage 


of  development,  or  may  remain  of  very  small  size  m  comparison  to 
the  size  of  the  whole  ovum  (Fig.  140).  The  ammal  cavity  may 
then  shrink  up,  or  the  amnion  may  be  ruptured  from  the  increased 
pressure,  and  the  liquor  amnii  escape.  The  fcctal  and  maternal 
membranes,  infiltrated  with  clotted  blood,  or  having  isolated  masses 
of  clot  in  their  substance,  then  form  a  firm  fleshy  mass,  caUed  a 
carneoics  ov  fleshy  mole.  This  maybe  retained  in  the  uterus  or 
somrwe^o-I^iTllTsT  but  is  eventually  expelled,  usually  n9Uater 
than  the  fifth  month.  In  other  cases,  the  aumial  cavity  remains 
patent,  though  the  main  part  of  the  mass  retained  m  u  ero  is 
formed  by  the  thickened  membranes  (Fig.  140).    The  term  "mole 
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(from  mola,  a  shapeless  mass)  is  properly  applicable  only  where 
there  is  no  embryo.  But  it  is  often  applied  to  an  ovum  with 
thickened  infiltrated  membranes,  even  though  an  amnial  cavity  and 
small  embryo  may  be  present,  as  in  Fig.  140. 

The  situation  where  blood  is  effused  may  be  in  the  substance  of  _ 
the  chorion  or  decidua,  or  between  them  and  the  uterine  wall.' 
Frequently  clot  is  found  partly  infiltrated  among  the  villi,  and 
partly  in  rounded  masses  which  form  prominences  toward  the 
amnial  cavity  (Fig.  140).    Another  frequent  situation  for  blood  to 


Fig.  141.— Blighted  ovum,  she-wing  morbid  enlargement  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

be  effused,  and  to  form  clots,  is  the  decidual  cavity.  It  rarely 
breaks  through  into  the  amnial  cavity. 

T^^fixjj^substance  eventually  expelled  may  have,  at  first  sight, 
very  Kttle  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  ovum.  Not  only  may  an 
earty  embryo  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  liquor  amnii  absorbed, 
but  the  amnion  may  have  been  ruptured,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
extravasation,  and  the  embryo  may  have  escaped  unobserved.  The 
chorionic  villi,  retaining  their  attachment  to  the  uterus,  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  to  some  extent,  so  that  their  bulk  is  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  embryo,  if  this  can  still  be  detected.  A  large 
portion  of  the  mass,  however,  generally  consists  of  compressed  clot, 
which  may  have  become  decolorised.  The  nature  of  the  carneous 
mole  may  always  be  determined  by  recognition  of  the  chorionic  villi 
on  microscopic  examination.  They  can  generally  be  seen  most 
ea£ly  if  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  is  spread  out  on  a  slide  and 
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examined  witli  a  low  power.  They  may,  however,  also  he  seen 
in  section,  generally  emhedded  in  the  midst  of  fibrin,  if  sections  be 
cut  of  the  whole  mass.  Wlien  a  section  is  examined  in  this  way  it 
is  often  evident  that  there  has  been,  relatively,  excessive  prolifera- 
tion of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  chorion,  with  deficient  develop- 
ment of  its  vessels. 

Bli(jhted  ovum. — In  other  cases,  again,  the  embryo  perishes  from 
some  cau's'e'^or"  other,  whether  this  be  some  morbid  condition  in 
itself,  the  funis  (see  Fig.  141),  the  membranes  (see  Fig.  135, 
p.  357),  or  tiie  mateingl, organism.  'TEe  blighted  ovum  with 
relatively  slight,  or  wi'fflrtttt'Uny,  thickening  of  the  membranes,  may 
then  sometimes  be  retained  in  a  similar  way  for  weeks  or  even 
months  before  it  is  expelled.  Generally  it  is  expelled  after  two  or 
thisejiiOTiths  at  the  outside  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  retained 
up  to  what  wouId'Eave  been  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  and  then 
expelled.  The  term  missed  abortion  is  sometimes  applied  to  such 
retention  of  a  dead  ovum,  on  the  analogy  of  "  missed  labour,"  the 
term  used  when  a  dead  foetus  is  retained  in  the  uterus  after  full 
term. 

^^^lyjj^^^jljmsandjddc^^  — When 

the  ovum  has  perished,  the  general  signs  oipregnaucy,  especially 
the  evolution  of  the  breasts,  subside.  Vomiting  of  pregnancy  is 
also  frequently  arrested  or  dimimsnea.  When  the  liquor  amnii  has 
escaped  or  been  absorbed,  and  a  carneous  mole  has  been  formed, 
examination  of  the  uterus  bimantiallj''  may  show  it  to  be  firmer 
than  is  usual  in  pregnancy,  on  account  of  the  more  solid  character 
of  its  contents.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  firmness,  as 
detected  at  any  particular  moment,  may  be  due  to  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  and  not  to  solid  material  within  it.  When  the  embryo 
has  been  dead  for  some  time,  the  size  of  the  uterus  wUl  be  less  than 
it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  date  of  pregnancy,  and  the  size 
remains  stationary,  instead  of  progressing  with  the  advance  of  preg- 
nancy. This  is  the  most  reliable  sign  of  all ;  and,  in  case  of  doubt 
whether  the  ovum  is  still  alive,  it  is  desirable,  when  symptoms  are 
not  too  serious,  to  wait  until  time  enough  has  elapsed  for  it  to  be 
manifested.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  pregnancy  sometimes 
commences  in  a  period  of  amenorrhoea,  and  that,  on  this  account, 
the  pregnancy  may  be  supposed  to  be  further  advanced  than  it 
really  is.  During  the  retention  of  the  carneous  mole,  or  blighted 
ovum,  there  is  no  proper  menstruation.  Either  amenorrhceix  may 
persist,  or  there  may  l)e  a  coinEThuous  or  irregular  sanguineous  dis- 
charge. Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  discharge,  instead  of  being 
that  of  bright  blood,  is  brownish,  from  the  breaking  up  of  clot. 
Treatment. — In  some  cases  the  retention  of  a  dead  ovum  appears 
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not  to  affect  the  health  perceptibly.  The  case  may  then  be  left  to  ) 
nature,  in  the  expectation  that  the  contents  of  the  uterus  will  be  ex- 
pelled within  a  few  weeks,  and  delay  is  especially  indicated,  if  there 
be  any  doubt  about  the  diagnosisT"*  If  there  is  a  general  appearance 
of  cacKexia,  or  other  sign  that  the  health  is  suffering,  if  there  is 
EffimorrEage  or  offensive  discharge,  or  if  the  retention  is  long  pro- 
tracted, the  uterus  should  be  emptied.  A  few  full  doses  of  ergot 
may  first  be  tried,  aiidlhe  sound  may  be  passed  _mto._  the  uterus. 
If  these  means  do  not  bring  about  expulsion,  the  qs  may  be  dilated 
with  a  laniinaria  tent.  This  may  be  followed  up,  if  necessary,  by 
dilatation  with  Hegar's  dilators,  under  anesthesia,  and  digital 
evacuation  of  tlie  uterus  as  described  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

(Edema  of  the  placenta. — In  some  cases  the  placenta  is  found 
unusually  large,  heavy,  pale  in  appearance ;  and  the  fluid  which 
oozes  from  it  is  not  pure  blood,  but  semi-serous  in  character.  The 
placenta  still  remains  unusually  large  and  heavy,  even  after  drain- 
ing. There  has  thus  been  actual  hypertrophy  of  the  villi,  in 
compensation  for  the  impairment  of  their  function. 

It  appears  that  oedema  of  the  placenta  may  arise  from  a  fault 
either  on  the  maternal  or  the  fcetal  side.  Thus  it  has  been  observed 
in  conjunction  with  general  oedema  from  albuminuria,  or  with 
ascites  arising  from  hepatic  obstruction  on  the  mother's  part.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  associatecr°wl^h  hydramnios_or  cedema  of  the 
foetus,  and  then  appears  to  be  dependent  on  some  anomaly  causing 
obstruction  in  the  foetal  circulation.  It  appears  that  the  serous 
effusion  may  be  either  in  the  villi,  or  in  the  decidual  processes,  or 
in  both.  The  blood  circulating  in  the  maternal  blood  spaces  may 
also  be  too  watery,  if  the  cause  of  the  affection  is  albuminuria  or 
auEemia  onTtlie  mother's  side.  CEdema  of  the  placenta'li'a^tlo  lead  " 
to  imperfect  developinenF'or  death  of  the  foetus,  and  to  premature 
labour. 

Hydatidiform  degeneration  of  the  chorion.  Vesicular 
or  hydatidiform  mole. — In  this  disease  the  villi  of  the  chorion 
imdergo  proliferation  with  myxomatous  degeneration,  so  that  por- 
tions of  them  become  converted  into  cysts  filled  with  a  fluid  contaiu- 
ing  mugjn  as  well  as  albumen.  The  vesicles  may  be  of  any  size  up 
to  about  half  an  inch,  or  even  more.  The  general  appearance  pro- 
duced is  shown  in  Fig.  142.  It  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  but  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  cysts  is  essentially 
different.  Instead  of  being  attached  by  stalks  to  branches  of  a  main 
stem,  each^cyst  is  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  another  cyst,  that  again 
to  another, ^-ind  ' the"  final  pedicle  hot  to  a' main  stem,  but  to'^the 
convex  surface  of  a  membrane,  the  chorion.  The  formation  of  the 
individual  vesicles  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proliferation  of  cells 
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with  degeneration  does  not  afl'ect  the  villi  uniformly  throughout, 
but  takes  place  at  detached  centres  (Fig.  143).  The  altered  portion 
of  the  villus  grows  into  the  vesicle  ;  the  intervening  parts  which  re- 
main normal,  or  comparatively  normal,  form  the  connecting  pedicles. 
The  hydatidiform  vesicles  were  formerly  confounded  with  true 
hydatids,  hut  are  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  of  their 
being  pedunculated.    True  hydatids  may  occur-  in  the  uterus  as 


elsewhere,  but  very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  their  ha^dng  been 
found  in  that  situation  in  Britain. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  degeneration  commences  witMn  the 
first  two  months  of  pregnancy,  before  the  placenta  is  fully  differen- 
tiated, and  it  then  usually  affects  the  whole  of  the  convex  surface  of 
the  chorion.  The  embryo. may  have  disappeared  altogether,  or  may 
be  found  in  a  blighted  coiiditioh,  if  it  has  reached  a  somewhat  later 
stage  of  development.  '  When  the  hydatidiform  change  commences 
after  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  it  generally  affects  only  the 
plalcental  site.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  fojtus  perishes 
before  or  after  tlie  formation  of  the  mole  has  begun,  but,  m  some 
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instances,  in  which  only  a  few  lobes  of  the  placenta  have  become 
degenerated,  or  in  which  the  degeneration,  though  more  widely 
spread,  is  only  partial,  a  healthy  f cetus  lias  been  found  in  combina- 
tion with  a  vesicular  mole.  More  frequent  than  this  is  the  associa- 
tion of  a  twin  fetus  with  a  vesicular  mole.  In  some  cases  the 
tendency  to  active  proliferation  of  the  diseased  villi  is  shown  by  their 
invading  the  uterine  wall.  They  appear  to  reach  the  uterine  sinuses 
by  dipping  into  them  from  the  maternal  blood  spaces,  as  the  normal 
villi  sometimes  do.  But  they  sometimes  penetrate  much  more 
deeply  into  the  uterine  wall  than  normal  villi  ever  do,  and  may 
reach  quite  close  to  the  peritoneal  surface.  In  some  cases  the 
nteriue  wall  becomes  broken  down,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
produced  by  their  proliferation,  and  replaced  by  the  diseased  mass. 
If  this  process  reaches  near  to  the  outer  surface,  peritonitis  may  be 
set  up,  or  even  rupture  of  the  uterus  may  occur.  A  vesicular  mole 
sometimes  grows  to  so  great  a  size  as  to  enlarge  the  uterus  as  much 
as  pregnancy  affull"  term.  More  frequently  the  uterus  is  not 
enTargect  beyond  its  size  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Causation. — The  -causation  of  the  degeneration  is  not  fully  under- 
stood.  The  formation  of  the  vesicular  mole  has  sometimes  been 
repeated  in  the  same  woman,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Thus 
inflammation  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  may  be  predis-. 
posing^  causes,  and  these  conditions  have  actually  been  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  vesicular  mole.  Again,  Bright's  disease  or 
syphilis  in  the  mother  has  appeared,  in  some  instances,  to  be  the 
predisposing  cause.  The  fact  that  the  disease  is  much  commoner  in 
multiparae  than  in  primiparae  appears  to  indicate  that  some  morbid 
state  of  the  uterus  promotes  its  occurrence.  Probably  the  more 
important  part  of  the  cause  lies  in  a  fault  of  develo]3ment  in  the 
fcetal  portion  of  the  ovum.  This  is  the  readiest  way  of  explaining 
those  cases  iii'^wliicTi  there  are  twin  ova,  of  which  one  is  developed 
normally,  whde  the  other  undergoes  vesicular  degeneration. 

As  it  arises  from  the  chorionic  villi,  the  vesicular  mole  is  neces- 
sarily in  all  cases  the  prot[ucr'oF~conception,  although  some  have 
occasionally  maintained  the  chastity  of  a  woman  who  has  been 
delivered  of  one.  It  does  not  however  necessarily  imply  a  recent 
conception,  for  the  diseased  structure  may  be  retained  for  some  time 
within  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  grow  to  a  considerable  size. 
There  are  some  cases  of  myxqjfta,„of.jthe  uterine  waU,  in  which  there 
is  a  proliferation  of  myxomatous  villi  into  the  uterine  cavity,  which 
may  be  mLstaken,  even  by  skilled  observers,  for  a  vesicular  mole. 
If  however  the  basement  membrane,  tlie  chorion,  from  which  the 
villi  grow,  is  discovered,  th_£UlaguoS^^^^^^^  mole  is  absolute. 
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\^  In  some  caaes  a  I'cgtiis  has  been  born  at  full  term,  anijiJiydatidi- 
■^SiJfigle  lias  been  expelled  some  moutlia.  .later,  when  no  second 
conception  has  been  thought  possible.  This  may  be  explained 
either  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  twin  ovum  which  had  under- 
gone degeneration,  or  that  a  portion  only  of  the  villi  of  the  first 
ovum  had  undergone  this  change,  and  had  been  retained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  close  connection  which  they  form  with  the  iiterine 
wall.    In  other  cases  again,  a  hydatidiform  mole  has  been  expelled 

-y  first,  and_a^  living  f cctus  some  months  after.    These  again  may  have 

^'  been  instances  of  twin  pregnancy."  It  does  not  appear  that  a  piece 
of  normal  placenta  retained  in  the  uterus  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  can  afterwards  imdergo  the  vesicular  degeneration.  Some 
have  maintained  the  theory  that  the  origin  of  the  vesicular  de- 
generation is  the  previous  death  of  the  fcetus.  This  seems  to  be 
disproved  by  the  cases,  which  are  fairly  numerous,  in  which  a  living 
fa3tus  has  been  associated  with  partial  vesicular  change.  When  the 
degeneration  of  the  placenta  is  general  the  foetus  must  inevitably 
perish  as  a  secondary  result. 

Sijm2doms  and  coipse. — At  first  the  symptoms  may  not  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  pregnancy.  After  two  or  three  months  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  abdomen  is  often  more  rapid 
than  in"nofffl'S"";pnggSa&dy,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
When  it  is  so,  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  set  up  by  the  un- 
usual tension,  and  uterine  contractions,  threatening  abortion,  may  be 
excited.  Frequently  the  first  thing  which  attracts  attention  is  a 
,  sanguineous  discharge.    This  may  consist  either  of  pure  blood,  or  of 

^  'T^'more  watery  fluid,  compared  to  red-currant  juice,  due  to  the 
rupture  of  some  of  the  vesicles".  Sometimes  clusters  of  vesicles 
come  away  with  the  discharge,  and  the  comparison  is  then  to  white 
currantTfloating  in  red-currant  juice.  The  haemorrhage  may  greatly 
exhaust  the  patient7'or'eTC^  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  Eventually  the 
uterus  may  either  eXpel  the  great  mass  of  the  mole,  leaving  other 
more  adherent  portions  behind,  or  it  may  completely  empty  itself. 
In  the  former  case  haemorrhage  continues  or  recurs  ;  in  the  latter, 
involution  of  the  uterus  takes  place  as  after  abortion  or  delivery. 

Diagnosis. — An  absolutely  certain  diagnosis  can  only  be  made 
wKeS^sSine  of  the  vesicles  are  discovered.  A  probable  diagnosis 
may  be  based  upon  tfie  Allowing  points— the  size  of  the  utei-us.n_ot^. 
agreeing  with  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  especially  a  too  rapid  in- 
crease of 'size  rpresence  of  sanguineous  or  "currant-juice"  discharge  ; 
and  absence  of  any  tangible  parts  of  thelretus;  of  any^_ballottement, 
or  signs  of  fcetal  life,  when  the  uterus  has  reached  a  size  at  which 
these  ouglirto  be  discoverable  in  normal  pregnancy. 

Prognosis.  — The  result  is  generally  favourable,  if  adequate  treat- 
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ment  is  undertaken  early  enough.  '"The  d^jiq^^  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  amount  o4iU!^?fl--^°^'''  "^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^1^°  septicaemia 
and  other  post^partjjg^J^girbanees,  to  which  the  loss  of'  "ttood 
renders  the  patient  more  liable.  The  rarer  cases,  in  which  the 
growth  deeply  penetrates  the  uterine  wall  in  a  quasi-malignant 
manner,  are  always  dangerous,  since  they  involve  the  risk  of 
peritonitis^  or  rupture ^pf  the  uterus.  " 

Maligiiant  disease,  analogous  to  the  deciduoma  malignum  which 
may  follow  norrnal  delivery  (see  Chapter  XL.),  has  been  observed 
after  vesicular  moles  in  a.  very  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  than 
after  normal  pregnancy.  '  Thus,  Marchand  collected  twelve  cases 
occurring  after  vesicular  mole,  which  is  a  very  rare  disease,  as 
compared  with  fifteen  cases  after  full  term  delivery.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  vesicular  mole,  there  are  often 
extensive  tracts  of  syncytium  or  nucleated  protoplasm,  sometimes 
divided  into  individual  cells,  and  resulting  from  proliferation  of 
the  fcetal  epiblast. 

Treatment. — When  a  positive  diagnosis  has  been  made  by  inspec- 
tioSfoF'some  of  the  vesicles  the  uterus  should  be  evacuated  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  rare  case  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  living  foetus  is  detected  in  addition  to  the 
mole.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  not  serious  the  physician  may  then 
defer  interference  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  foetus.  If  the  diagnosis 
is  only  probable,  the  decision  in  favour  of  evacuating  the  uterus  or 
otherwise  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  haemorrhage,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  patient's  condition.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that" 
the  vesicular  mole  is  a  very  much  rarer  condition  than  ordinary 
pregnancy  with  haemorrhage,  due  to  threatened  abortion. 

If  the  OS  is  dilated,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  mole  has  commenced," 
the  evacuation  of  the  uterus  may  be  assisted  by  manipulation.  If 
not,  supposing  that  evacuation  is  resolved  upon,  the  cervix  must  be 
dilated  first  by  a  tent  if  necessary,  and  afterwards  by  Hegar's 
dilators  (see  Chapter  XXIV.),  or  by  hydrostatic  dilators,  if  the 
uterus  is  very  large,  until  it  will  admit  two  or  three  fingers.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  under  an  anaesthetic  for  the  evacuation. 
^  fiiU. ^922., of.  ergot  may  be  administered  a  little  before,  or  ergotin 
may  be  injected  subcutaiieously  at  the  time  of  operating  in  order  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  the  uterus  in  expelling  the  mass  and  diminish 
haemorrhage. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position  for  the  operation,  and 
according  to  circumstances,  either  tlTwhole  hand  or  the  half  hand 
not  including  the  thumb,  is  passed  into  the  vagina.    The  bladder  is 
to  be  emptied  previously,  and  the  other  hand,  placed  upon  the  abdo- 
men, presses  down  the  fundus  upon  the  lingers  in  the  vagina.  In 
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general  it  is  sufficieut  to  pass  two  fingers  into  the  uterus  to  scoop  out 
the  vesicular  mass.  After  the  lower  part  is  removed,  the  contracting 
fundus,  aided  by  tlie  external  pressure,  brings  more  and  more  within 
reach  of  the  fingers,  until  the  interior  of  the  fundus  is  readied  and 
the  whole  cavity  evacuated.    If  however  the  uterus  is  very  greatly 
enlarged  and  the  cervix  wide,  four  fingers  or  the  whole  hand  may 
be  passed  into  its  cavity.    In  other  cases  again,  in  which  the  vagina 
is  narrow,  the  evacuation  may  be  effected  without  more  than  two 
fingers  being  passed  in^o  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  toward  the  end  of 
the  process,  being  pushed  down  close  to  the  outlet  in  a  position 
somewhat  of  anteversion.    I  have  known  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus  to  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  clot ;  so  that  it  was  only  after  the 
evacuation  of  a  large  part  of  this  that  the  vesicular  mole  could  be 
reached,  and  the  diagnosis  positively  completed. 

If  the  vesicles  are  not  easUy  detached  from  the  uterine  wall,  care 
must  be  taken  nQt.to_use  too  much  force  in  detaching  them.  Other- 
wise, in  a  case  in  which  the  growth  has  invaded  and  eroded  the 
uterine  wall,  a  rupture  reaching  the  peritoneal  surface  might  be 
produced.  The  operator  should  carry  the  separation  only  so  far  as 
he  can  effect  it  with  the  puljj^of  the  fingers,  not  using  the  nails.  If 
vesicles  are  left  embedded  in  the  uterine  wall,^ey  will  profcably  be 
destroyed  by  pressure,  if  the  cavity  is  once  thoroughly  evacuated, 
and  a  firm  contraction  secured.  After  the  operation,  a  course  of 
ergot  should  be  given  to  assist  involution.  If  it  has  not  proved 
possible  thoroughly  to  clear  the  cavity,  or  if  an  offensive  discharge 
from  it  appears,  the  uterus  should  be  periodically  washed  out  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.*  If  hEBmorrhage  persists,  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  should  be  again  explored  after  an  interval. 

Hydramnios  or  Hydrops  Amnii— The  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  When  it  is  so  much 
in  excess  as  to  cause  constitutional  disturbance  to  the  patient,  the 
cohdiCion  is  caUed  Hydramnios. 

Causation. — In  some  cases,  hydramnios  has  been  observed  m 
conjWffi'lKon  with  certain  morbid  conditions  in  the  mother,  such  as 
albuminuria,  syphilis,  or  diabetes,  which  appear  to  have  something 
to  do  witli  the  caSation.  TTgeneral,  however,  the  fault  is  rather 
on  the  foetal  side.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  hydramnios  is 
speciaUy  frlqSent  in  twin  pregnancy,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one  of 
the  ova  is  afi^ected  in  this  way.  Again,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  (about  75  per  cent,  according  to  McClintock),  the  fojtus  has 
been  fou^d  to  be  of  the  feniale  sex.  The  foetus  is  rarely  quite  per- 
fectly developed  or  well  nourished,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion 

->  Solution  of  perohloride  of  mercuiy  (1  in  4000) ;  Tinct.  lodi.  Sij.  ad  aq.  Oj. :  or 
Acid,  sulphuros.  3iv.  ad  aq.  Oj.,  maybe  used. 
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of  cases,  is  torn  dead  or  dies  soon  after  delivery.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  premature  delivery  which  is  common  in  such  cases. 
A  considerable  number,  liowever,  of  the  foetuses  ( 1 5  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  McClintock)  are  dead  and  macerated  before  delivery.  The 
placenta  is  often  found  in  some  way  anomalous,  either  unusually  large 
or  oedematous.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  cause  of  the  condition 
must  be  attributed  in  most  cases  to  some  obsjiuction  in,  or  abnormal 
distribution  of,  the  foetal  circulation,  especially  the  circulation  in  the 
placenta. 

"'iSymptoms  and  course. — The  symptoms  are  the  effect  of  the 
m"ecESical'press'ili'e  "dttfe  to  the  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus. 
This  increase  generally  does  not  first  become  manifest  before  the 
fifth  month,  but  it  may  go  on  so  rapidly  that  the  uterus  is  soon 
much  larger  than  it  usually  is  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  The 
symptoms  are  then  simila,r  to  those  produced  by  a  large  ovarian 
tumour.  There  is  pain  from  tension  and  the  weight  of  the  abdo- 
minal contents,  dysjjnoea  and  ^palpitation  from  interference  with  the 
diai^hragm,  and  disturb.e.cLdjgestion,  also  from  the  eflfect  of  pressure. 
The  urine  is  often  scanty,  and  when  tension  is  very  great,  it  may 
become  albuminous.  There  is  often  oedema  of  feet  and  legs,  and 
this  may  extend  to  the  vulva  and  lower  part  of  abdomen.  Often 
spontaneous  relief  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  premature  labour. 
The  first  stage  of  labour  is  ajit  to  be  tedious  from  the  over-distension 
of  the  uterus.  From  the  same  cause,  there  is  a  greater  ^roneness 
than  usual  to  post-partum  haemorrhage,  ariliere''iS''W'^e^ca'se--of 
twins.' 

— There  may  be  difficulty  in  diagnosis  when  the  collec- 
tion of  fiuid  is.s:ery  great,  and  the  foetus  small  or  dead,  so  that  the 
fcetal^heart  and  movements  cannot  be  detected.    I  have  met  with 
several  cases  in  which  the  uterus Jiacl  been  tapped  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  an  ovarian  cyst,  not  always  with  the  result  of  bringing  on 
labour.    The  softened  state  of  cervix  and  expansion  of  lower  seg-X 
ment  of  uterus,  as  felt  per  vaginam,  combined  with  a  history  of  | 
amenorrhoea,  will  generally  prove  pregnancy.     Frequently  also,  J 
although  the  distended  uterus  may  give  a  fluid  wave  or  thrill  as  dis- 
tinct as  that  to  be  detected  in  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  firm  body  of  the 
fcEtus  may  be  felt  on  dippingi  or  it  with  the  fingers  in  the  midst  of  the 
fluid  mass.    The  difficulty  which  sometimes  arises  is  that  of  distiifl\ 
guishing  between  hydramnios  and  an  ovarian  cyst  complicating  predOf  VlA 
nancy.    For  although-tSTTody  of  thrpJe^^lnt  uterus  may  generally' 
be  made  out  as  separate  from  the  ovarian  cyst,  this  maynot  be  possible 
iLdistension.is  extreme.    The  most  valuable  distination  of  aU  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  over-distension  of  the  ' 
uterus,  the  occasional^contractions,  previously  mentioned  as  a  sign 
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of  pregnancy  (see  page  123)  may  still  generally  be  detected  in  it, 
especially  excited  by  manipulation.  A  hardening  of  the  wall  of 
the  tumour  is  thus  produced,  and  if  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the 
hardening  extends  to  the  whole  tumour,  it  is  proved  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  uterus.  Another  useful  distinction  may  often  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  uterus  is  so  distended  as  to  simulate 
a  large  ovarian  cyst,  there  is  generally  some  yielding  of  the  cervix, 
more  than  exists  normally  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
so  Thai  tlie^  fihge'r  m^^  it  ^^^^51^8^  *°  reach  the 

membranes. 

In  minor  cases  of  hydramnios,  the  distinction  has  to  be  made 
frqm  twm^  pregnancy.  This  may  be  done  by  obtaining  the  positive 
signs  of  the  existence  of  twins  (see  p.  262),  ia  the  one  case,  or  by 
noting  the  altered  consistency  of  the  uterus  from  the  excess  of  fluid 
within  it  in  the  other. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prescribe 
rest,  and  tlie  support  of  the  uterus  by  an  abdominal  belt.  If  serious 
constitutiaoaLdisturbance  is  caused,  labour  must  be  iuduced.  It  is 
desirable,  if  possible,  to  wait  until  the  child  is  viable.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  necessary  To"  interfere  before  this,  and  there  need  be 
less  reluctance  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that,  iu  such  a  case,  there  is 
little  chance  of  a  healthy  child  surviving. 

If  there  is  a  hope  of  saving  the  child,  the  induction  of  labour 
may  be  commenced  by  passiug  an  elastifi. bougie  into  the^  uterus  ia 
the  mode  hereafter  to  be  described  (see  Chapter  XXXI.),  or  by 
dilating  the  cervix.  If  not,  there  is  no  object  in  keeping  the  mem- 
branes intact.  The  membranes  may  then  be  ruptured  by  passmg  a 
sound  or  stylet,  or  instrument  specially  designed  for  the  purpose, 
throuc^h  the  cervix.  In  the  first  stage  of  labour,  when  it  comes  on 
spontaneously,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  over-dis- 
tended uterus  to  contraction  by  rupturing  the  membranes  early  and 
evacuating  the  liquor  amnii,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  Aftep 
delivery,  a  dose,  of  ergot  should  be  given,  and  special  care  taken  to 
guard  against  post-partum  haemorrhage. 

Deficiency  of  liqaor  amnii.— Deficiency  of  liquor  amnu  m 
the  later  months  may  lead  to  protraction  of  tiie  fii^t  stage  of  labour, 
the  fluid  being  insuflicient  to  form  a  propSOy  bulging  bag  of  mem- 
branes. In  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  if  there  is  any  inflam- 
matory condition  in  addition  to  the  scanty  amount  of  fluid, 
adhesions  may  form  between  the  ^^^".^"i^Li^^ 
foetus  As  more  liquor  amnii  is  secreted,  mese  amesions  may 
be  stretched  out  into  bands.  In  some  cases  the  traction  or  pressure 
of  such  bands  has  caused  fcBtal  deformities  or  intra-uterme  ampu- 
tation of  limbs.  . 
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Anomalies  of  the  Funis. 

Knots. — A  knot  in  the  funis  is  produced  by  the  fcEtus  passing 
through  a  loop  in  it.  This  may  occur  either  during  pregnancy~or 
only  in  labour.  It  is  favoured  by  the  ftuiis  being  unusually  long, 
so  t"ha{~arloop  is  readily  formed  towards  the  lowe^^part  of  the 
uterus.  Complex  knots  may  be  produced  if  the  foetus  passes  twice 
or  more  through  the  loop.  In  general,  the  knot  is  not  drawn  so 
tight  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  it  has  then  little  practical 
effect.  If  the  knot  is  formed  only  in  labour,  generally  no  mark 
remains  upon  the  funis  when  it  is  undone.  If  it  is  of  longer 
standing,  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  cord  is  found  to  have  dis- 
appeared at  the  points  exposed  to  jsressure.  In  rare  cases,  the  knot 
becomes  drawn  so  tight  that  the  foetus  perishes,  generally  in  the 
earlier  months  of  pregnancy. 

Coils. — The  funis  may  be  coiled  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  round 
the  neck  of  the  foetus,  and  it  may  be  also  coiled  round  the  limbs. 
A  coil  round  the  neck  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  toward 
the  formation  of  a  knot  in  the  cord,  the  head  only,  and  not  the 
whole  fojtus,  having  passed  through  the  loop.  Coils,  like  knots, 
are  most  likely  to  be  formed  when  the  funis  is  longer  than  usual. 
Coils  round  the  neck  generally  come  into  any  practical  operation 
only  during  labour.  They  then  shorten  the  length  of  funis  avail- 
able, and  so  may  cause  obstruction  to  labour,  or  detachment  of  the 
placenta.  These  difficulties  in  labour  will  be  considered  hereafter 
(serChapter  XXVIII. ).  They  may  also  cause  death  of  the  fcetus 
bj;__  strangulation,  when  put  on  the  stretch  with  the  advance  of 
laboui-.  In  rare  cases,  a  coil  or  coils  round  the  neck  become  so 
tight  in  the  course  of  pregnancy  as  to  destroy  the  fojtus.  Some- 
times even  the  head  is  nearly  amputated  by  the  constriction.  It  is 
believed  that  intra-uterine  amputation  of  limbs  also  may  sometimes 
be  produced  by  constriction  through  a  coil  of  funis,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably due  much  more  frequently  to  a  band  resulting  from  amnial 
adhesion. 

Torsion. —  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  vessels  of  the 
funis,  originally  straight,  become  gradually  twisted  as  pregnancy 
advances,  from  the  rotations  of  the  foetus  in  one  direction  prepon- 
derating over  those  in  the  other  direction.  The  "same  cause  acting 
m  a  more  sudden  or  rapid  manner,  may  cavLse  actual  torsion  of  the 
whole  fiuiis  to  such  an  extent  that  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is 
more  or  less  obstructed.  The  torsion  is  generally  most  marked 
near  the  umbilicus,  Wharton's  jelly  being  thinner  at  that  part 
and  the  resistance  of  the  fimLs  being,  therefore,  less. "  The  torsion 
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may  be  produced  either  after  the  death  of  the  foetus  or  during  its 
life.  In  the  former  case,  it  must  be  due  solely  to  rotations  pro- 
duced by  movements  of  the  mother  and  external  pressures.  It  will 
take  place  more  readily  from  the  fact  that  the  firmness  of  the  funis, 
and  its  consequent  resistance  to  torsion,  is  diminished  by  death. 
Torsion  of  the  fiuiis  during  the  life  of  the  fcetus  may  be  due  both 
to  foetal  movements,  and  to  maternal,  rnovements  and  pressures, 
probably  for  the  most  part  to  the  former.  By  causing  obstruction 
of  the  vessels,  it  may  lead  to  the  death  of  the  foetus.  In  individual 
cases,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determiue  whether  the  torsion_Js_th£ 
consequence  or  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  fcetus.  But  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases  there  is  evidence  that  it  occurred 
after  the  death  of  the  foetus,  first  because  the  degree  of  torsion  is 
much  greater  than  woxvld  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  foetus,  and  secondly, 
because  other  sufficient  cause  of  its  death,  such  as  the  presence  of 
syphilis,  is  discovered. 


Anomalies  aijd  Diseases  of  the  Foetus. 

The  foetus  is  subject  to  innumerable  faults  of  development,  and 
to  a  considerable  number  of  diseases.  For  these,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  works  on  malformations,  and  on  diseases  of  childreu.* 
Space  will  allow  here  only  a  brief  reference  to  a  very  few  conditions 
which  have  a  special  obstetric  interest. 

Intra-uterine  amputation  of  limbs.  —  Limbs  occasion- 
ally present  the  appearance  of  having  been  amputated,  the  stump 
having  healed  over.  In  individual  cases  there  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  the  condition  is  reaUy  due  to  amputation  or  to  failure 
of  development.  But,  in  some  at  any  rate,  the  amputation  is 
positively  proved,  for  not  only  is  the  cause  of  amputation  evi- 
dent, generally  in  the  form  of  some  amnial  band,  but  the  ampu- 
tated limb  itself  found  loose  in  the  amnial  cavity.  Sometimes 
rudiiuTnts  of  fingers  or  tora^are  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  stump, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  indicate  an  effort  of  nature 
to  reproduce  the  amputated  p;irt,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
some  of  the  lower  animalsr^t  Is  probable,  however,  that  such 
cases  are  really  due  to  arrested  development,  and  are  not  the  result 


of  amputation. 

Deficient  closure  of  abdominal  walls  or  exomplialos. 

_In  the  early  stage  of  fcctal  existence  a  portion  ol  the  mkvMinc 
normally  projects  outside  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus,  bome- 

.  See  Forster,  " Misbildungon  der  Monseheii 1861 ;  ^'fC^Zm^"^'^^''' 
der  Mcusohcn,  nxit  Atlas,"  1880;  Noble  Sniitti,  "  The  Sui-geiy  of  Deformibe.. 
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times  there  is  a  faUiu-e  iii  the  natural  process  by  which  this  portion 
of  intestine  is  drawn  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  abdominal 
walls  are  closed  in.  A  kind  of  hernial  sac  then  exists  at  the  time 
of  birth,  generally  covered  only  byTinnion  and  peritoneum.  The 
size  of  the  sac  varies  greatly  ;  sometimes  it  contains^only  some 
coils  of  intestine,  frequently  a  part  of  the  liver  also.  Sometimes 
nearIy"fEe'  'whole  of  the  abdominal  contents,  including  the  stomach, 
spleen,  and  even^Jddneys,  are  outside  the  abdomen.  The  funis  is 
generally  attachedlowards  the  suniinit,  or  near  the  lower  part,  of 
the  protuberant  mass,  and  the  vessels  divide  and  spread  out  over 
the  peritoneiiSi.  Sometimes  the  funis  is  abnormally  short  or  even 
absent.  The  condition  is  often  combined  with  other  malformations 
in  other  parts. 

When  the  extruded  mass  of  viscera  is  large,  it  may  form  the  pre- 
senting part,  the  fcEttis  lying  in  a  position  of  opisthotonos,  and  it 
may  then  give  rise  to  some  difficulty  in  diagnosis.'  '  The  child  will 
generally  be  iiicapable  of  surviving. 

Spina  bifida,  meningocele,  encephalocele,  and  tumours. 
— These  conditions  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XXVIII.,  under 
the  head  of  obstructions  to  labour. 

Intra-uterine  fracture  of  Tjones.  —  Apart  from  the 
fracture  of  bones  which  may  arise  in  difficult  labour,  whether 
completed  naturally  or  artificially,  cases  of  intra-uterine  fracture 
have  also  been  observed.  The  limbs,  as  being  the  parts  most 
exposed,  are  chiefly  affected,  and  more  especially  the  thighs.  Con- 
siderable violence  to  the  mother  may  fracture  the  bones  even  of  a 
healthy  fcctus.  More  frequently  the  fractures  occur  when  there 
is  unusual  fragility  of  the  bones  from  imperfect  development, 
especially  from' 'a  deficiency  in  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
bone.  This  is  usually  'tlie  result  of  intra-uterine  rachitis.  In  such 
cases  fractures  occur  from  very  slight  external  forces,  and  in  some 
instances  children  have  been  born  with  a  large  number  of  fractures, 
amomiting  to  forty  or  more.  Some  of  the  fractures  may  be  found 
imited,  or  partially  united,  at  birth.  Frequently,  besides  the 
fragility  of  the  bones,  some  other  sign  of  imperfect  development 
exists,  such  as  deficient  formation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
Dislocation  is  apt  to  be  added  to  the  fractures,  from  the  efl'ect  of 
the  traction  of  muscles  actmg  upon  the  separated  fragments  In 
other  cases,  separation  of  the  bones  results,  not  from  actual  fracture 
but  from  failure  of_imion  between  different  centres  of  ossification 
or  separation  ore^iphyses,  sometimes  the  result  of  inflammation 
ihis  may  result  from  syphilis,  as  well  as  from  rachitis 

Congenital  dislocations,  so-called,  afi^ect  most  frequently 
"'^^t  to  that,  the  shoulder.    In  most  cases,  at  any 
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rate,  the  condition  is  really  due  to  a  fault  of  development  rathet 
than  to  dislocation,  the  articular  cavities  ITeing  formed  in  an 
abnormal  position. 

Tightness  of  frenum  linguse. — In  some  cases  the  frenurn 
linguae  extends  too  forward  toward  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  tongue  being  'exffuded,  and  the  child  is  then 
said  to  be  tongue-tied.  This  condition  may  make  it  impos- 
sible to  suck  ;  and,  if  not  relieved,  may  afterwards  interfere  with 
articulation. 

Treatment. — The  thin  part  of  the  frenum  should  be  snipped 
through  with  blunt-poiated  scissors,  care  being  taken  not  to  endanger 
the  lingual  artery.      l-o(t<^  ~t  ch~^  p^i-^ 

Syphilis. — Syphilis  in  the  foetus  may  be  inherited  from  the 
fattier  or"  from  the  mother.  It  may  also  be  transmitted  from  the 
mother,  and  prodiice  similar  manifestations  in  the  foetus,  if  the 
mother  is  infected  during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy.  If  the 
infection  is  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  the  child  frequently 
escapes.*  Syphilis  may  kill  the  fcetus,  either  by  the  affections  of 
the  placenta  which  have  been  already  described,  or  by_its  direct 
effect  upon  the  foetus  itself.  It  is  the  commonest  cause  of  repeated 
abortions  and  miscarriages.  Syphilis  in  the  foetus  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  the  general  nutrition,  the  skin,  the  viscera,  and  the_ bones. 
If  the  fcetus  has  perished  before  birth,  it  is  frequently  wasted  and 
macerated  when  expelled,  often  at  about  the  fifth  month,  and  the 
skin  may  be  detached  in  large  patches.  Even  when  born  alive  it 
is  pimy  and  ill  nourished.  The  most  characteristic  eruption  of 
the''ifin  is  pemphigu^  affecting  especially  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  butsomeHmes  other  parts  of  the  body  also.  T'his  may 
lead  to  detachment  of  large  flakes  of  skin  even  in  the  living  foetus. 
Copper-coloured  stains,  condylomata,  mucous  patches,  and  erosions 
and  cracks  around  the  mouth,  are  also  observed  at  birth.  'The 
viscera  chiefly  affected  are  the  thymus,  lungs,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
spleen.  In  the  thymus  abscesses  may  be  formed,  and  the  organ 
may  also  be  enlarged.  In  the  other  organs  above-mentioned,  the 
changes  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds  which  may  be  found  together  or 
separately.  These  are  interstitial  deposits  of  cellular  or  fibroid 
tissue  causing  enlargement  witli  elastic  mdurailou  oi  ihe  or^ku,  W 
gmmmata  m  the  forin  of  granules  6r*small  patches.  Sometimes 
fc~gmnmata  break  down  into  small  abscesses.  Peritonitis, 
usually  secondary  to  visceral  lesions,  is  common.  The  .most  con- 
stant of  all  the  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  the  fwtus  is  said  to  be 
an  inflammation  in  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  at  the  .jundion  of 

*  See,  however,  the  Kcction  on  Sj-philis  in  Chapter  XXIII. 
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the  Ccartilage  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  bone.  This  begins  with  pro- 
liferation of  the  cartilage  cells,  followed  by  calcareous  infiltration 
and  caseous  change.  Eventually  there  is  thickening  of  the  perios- 
teum and  perichondrium,  and  spontaneous  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
from  the  bone  may  sometimes  result. 

Treatment. — When  either  parent  shows  signs  of  syphilis  ;  when 
'previous'^bortions  have  occurred,  attributable  to  syphiKs  ;  or  when 
the  previous  child  has  suffered  from  congenital  syphilis,  the  mother 
should  be  treated  during  pregnancy  with  the  view  that  the  drug 
may  reach  also  the  foetal  circulation.  Perchloride  of  mercury  may 
be  given  three  times  a  day  after  meals  in  doses  of  grain,  com- 
biued  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  syrup. 

Rachitis. — In  rare  caseB"  the  foetus  is  affected  by  a  disease 
closely  resembliug,  and  apparently  identical  with,  the  rachitis  of 
children.  There  is  great  deficiency  of  earthy  material  throughout 
alTtEi' bones,  and  the  limbs  are*sl;iiiit'ed,  thickened,,  and  bent.  The 
abdomen  is  swollen  and  the  liver  enlarged.  At  the  epiphyses  of 
the  longTjofies  and  of  the  ribs  tliere  is  thickening  which,  according 
to  Spiegelberg,  is  due  t(t^aii  excessive  proliferation  of  the  cells 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  bone,  identical  with  that  which  occurs 
in  ordinary  rachitis.  Depaul,  however,  contends  that  the  disease 
is  not  the  same  as  the  racTiitis  of  children.  The  c;encral  chanfres  of 
shape  in  the  bones  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  ordinary 
rachitis.  The  stunted  and  thickened  appearance  of  the  limbs,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  marked,  and  the  head  is  undulj  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  and  limbs.  Sometimes  the  cranial  bones  are 
imperfectly  ossified,  and  sometimes  there  is  hydrocephalus.  There 
may  beTfac!'ures  of  the  bones  (see  jj.  375),  which  are  sometimes 
found  united,"  or  partially  united,  at  the  time  of  birth.  Since  the 
weight  of  the  body  cannot  come  into  play,  the  changes  of  shape  in 
the  skeleton,  including  a  fiatteniug  of  the  pelvis  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  and  widening  of  the  pubic  arch,  must  be  due  to 
the  traction  and  pressure  of  muscles  and  ligaments  combined  with 
external  pressure.  The  bones  in  early  foetal  life  will  have  less 
power  of  resisting  these  forces  than  those  of  a  child  similarly 
affected. 

The  cati||J;ion  of  intra-uterine  rachitis  is  obscure,  since,  in  the 
recorded  cases,  malnutrition  on  the  mother's  part*was  no^  apparent. 
The  disease  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  twin  pregnancy.  One 
foetus  only  has  been  found  aft'ected,  when  the^  placentaa  were  sepa- 
rate ;  and  both  fcctuses  when  there  was  a  single  conjoint  placenta. 
This  is  evidence  in  favour  of  tlie  view  of  Spiegelberg,  that  the  cause 
is  not  so  much  any  malnutrition  in  the  mother,  as  some  unknown 
condition  in  the  placenta. 
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Conditions  of  the  fojtus  wLicIi  cause  obstruction  to  labour,  such 
as  hydrocephalus,  ascites,  and  others,  will  be  considered  hereafter 
(see  Chapter  XXVIII.). 

Intra-uterine  death  of  the  foetus.— The  foetus  may  die 
from  numberless  causes,  from  any  disease  or  morbid  state  either  of 
itself  or  of  the  placenta  or  membranes,  from  faults  of  , development, 
probably  even  from  mere  inherent  deficiency  of  vitality,  from  any 
cause  preventing  an  adequate  supply  of  nutriment,  from  poisons 
transmitted  from  the  mother,  either  those  of  zymotic  diseases,' or 
mineral  poisons,  such  as  lead  or  arsenic,  and  from  extTrnal  injuries. 
There  is  evidence  also  that  a  febrile_  condition  in  the  mother  may 
of  itself  destroy  the  foetus,  apart  from  the  presence  of  any  poison. 
When  the  mother  is  affected  by  fever,  the  pulse  and  temperature  of 
the  foetus  rise  iu  like  proportion,  the  temperature  of  the  fcetus  being 
always  nearly  a  degree  above  that  of  the  mother.  Experiments  on 
animals  have  shown  that  artificial  elevation  of  temperature  destroys 
the  foetus  before  the  mother  dies,  and  that  a  temperature  so  pro- 
duced in  the  mother  as  high  as  106°  is  always  fatal  to  the  foetus. 
Danger  to  the  fcetus  may  be  considered  to  have  begun  when  the 
temperatiire  has  reached  104°. 

Sometimes  the  foetus  dies  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  in  some 
instances  this  occurrence  has  been  repeated  at  about  the  same  time 
of  pregnancy  in  a  number  of  successive  pregnancies.  S^hilis  is 
the  commonest  cause  of  intra-uterine  death  not  otherwise  explainecC" 
When  a  macerated  foetus  is  expelled,  evidence  of  syphilis  may  be 
found  in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  a  careful  examination  of  it, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs. 
In  the  case  of  repeated  death  of  the  foetus  at  about  the  same  time 
of  pregnancy,  syphilis  appears  also  to  be  the  most  iisual  cause.  In 
some  instances,  however,  such  a  result  has  been  attributed  to  mal- 
nutrition of  the  mother,  or  to  disease  of  the  placenta  not  due  to 
syphilis  but  to  some  other  cause,  such  as  pre-existing  endometritis. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  cases  in  which  the  foetus  has  repeatedly 
died  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  to  induce,;gremature  labour  a 
little  before  the  time  at  which  death  generally  occurs.  If  the  sus- 
pected cause  be  syphilis,  this  proceeding  offers  little  hope  of  success, 
since  the  fcetus  would  probably  already  have  grave  visceral  lesions. 
A  better  plan  is  to  give  a  course  of  mercurial  treatment  to  both 
parents  in  the  interval  of  pregnancy,  and  to  the  mother  duriig 
pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  probability  of  syphilis  be  ex- 
cluded, and,  more  especially,  if  examination  of  the  fcetus  on  a 
previous  occasion  has  shown  it  to  be  in  itself  healthy,  the  plan  of 
inducing  labour  some  time  after  the  seventh  month  may  be 
adopted. 
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Retention  of  dead  foetus  in  utero;  maceration,  mummi- 
fication.—As  a  rule  the  death  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  is  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  OTum  in  from  two  days  up  to  two  or  three 
weeks.  For  degenerative_changes  in  the  placenta  and  membranes 
follow  the  fojtal  death  ;  the  ovum  Beguis  "to  act  like  a  fo5dgn.body, 
and  excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  twin  or  triglet  pregnancy.  In  this  case,  if  one 
ovum  dies,  it  is  more  usual  for  tbe  blighted  ovum  to  be  retaiiied_ 
until  the  biith  of  the  Uving  child,  especially  if  the  placentae  are 
conjoined,  or  united  at  their  borders.  This  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
p!amecf  on  the  ground  that  the  degenerated  placenta  occupies  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  interior  uterine  surface  (a  conditioni 
usually  the  actual  cause  of  the  death  of  the  ovum),  while  the  main' 
part  of  that  surface  remains  still  in  contact  with  living  and  growing 
membranes.  In  some  cases  even  of  single  pregnancy,  a  bUghted 
ovum  or  dead  foetus  may  be  retained  for  months  within  the  uterus, 
especially  if  its  death  has  taken  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  preg- 
nancy. The  cause  probably  is  either  that  the  uterine  irritabiEty 
is  less,, |)];ian  usual,  or  that  the  placenta  remains  closely  attached  to 
the'uterine  wall,  and  so  maintains  a  certain  degree  of  vitality.  Or 
these  two  causes  may  be  in  operation  together.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  uterine  pains  come  on  at  what  would  have  been 
the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  if  not  before,  and  the  ovum  is  then 
expelled.  Much  more  frequently,  a  macerated  fcetus  is  expelled 
beforg.  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 

^^MacenMon  is  the  most  usual  change  which  follows  the  death  of 
the  foetus.  This  is  a  slow  moist  decomposition,  but  not  putre- 
faction, in  the  presence  of  the  liquor  amnii,  but  with  the  exclusion 
of  air.*  An  early  embiyo  may  become  entirely  dissolved.  With  a 
larger  fcetus  the  cuticle  becomes  loosened,  detached  in  large  pieces, 
or  raised  in  blebs.  The  cutis  and  deeper  tissues  are  stained 
brownish  red,  from  infiltration  with  blood  pigment.  Fatty  de- 
generation in  the  tissues  and  deposition  of  fat  crystals  take  place, 
especially  near  the  surface.  The  attachment  of  the  bones,  especially 
of  the  cranial  bones,  is  loosened.  The  tissues  become  soft  and 
lacerable,  and  the  whole  body  loses  its  tonicity,  so  that  it  may  be 
squeezed  into  almost  any  shape.  The  presentation,  in  consequence 
is  very  apt  to  be  an  abnormal ^ne.  The  brain  is  converted  into  a 
soft  pulpy  mass,  and  'the  viscera  eventually  lose  their  anatomical 
characters.  The  tissues  are  generally  cedematous,  and  turbid 
reddish  fluid  collecfs~in  the  serous  cavities. '  "The  liquor  amnii 
becomes  turbid  and  greenish  or  brownish,  and  has  a  sickly 
di.sagreeable  smell,  not,  however,  that  of  putrefaction.  The 
funis  is  soft,  smooth,  and  lacerable,  and  is  stained  brownish  red. 
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like  the  cutis.  The  placenta  is  pale,  yellowish,  and  friable.  li- 
the membranes  become  ruptured,  and  air  and  germs  obtain  an 
entry,  putrefaction  generally  takes  place  quickly,  within  a  few 
days. 

Mummificqtion  ia  a  term  applied  to  a  drier  form  of  change  in  the 
fojtus.  It  occurs  especially  in  twin  pregnancy,  when  the  ovum  has 
become  blighted,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  gradual  death 
of  the  foetus  from  deficient  blood  supply,  partly  to  the  effect  of 
pressure.    The  tissues  are  here  found  shrunken  instead  of  oedema- 

tous.  The  skin  Lies  almost  immediately 
on  the  bones,  only  scanty  muscles 
intervening,  and  the  areolar  tissue 
seems  to  have  disappeared  (Fig.  144). 
The  placenta  is  pale,  small,  and  tough. 
The  tissues  also  are  comparatively 
tough,  and  the  fojtus  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  shrivelled  up  by  being  kept  in 
spirit.  The  foetus  is  generally  found 
squeezed  up  or  flattened,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  has  been  termed  "foehis 
loapyraceus."  A  similar  result  may 
sometimes  happen  in  single  pregnancy 
if  the  foetus  dies  gradually  from  such 
a  cause  as  torsion  or  stenosis  of  the 
funis,  the  liquor  amnii  being  scanty. 
Possibly  also  it  may  occur  if  the  liquor 
amnii  escapes  by  a  small  opening, 
without  entry  of  air,  and  the  placenta 
retains  '  some  vitality  by  adhesion  to 
the  uterine  wall. 
Symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  the  death  of  the  fcetus. — The  breasts 
are  arrested  in  their  development,  become  flaccid,  and  soon  shrink. 
In  the  later  months,  nowever,  the  sign  of  ffie  death  of  the  fcetus 
may  be  a  temporary  secretion  of  milk,  like  that  which  follows  its 
expulsion,  followed  later  by  recession  of  the  breasts.  Other  reflex- 
symptoms,  such  as  nausea^and  vomiting,  which  depend  upon  the 


Kg.  144.— Shruiiken  fcetus 
after  retention  in  utero. 


growth  of  the  uterus,  oT^en  cease. "  The  enlargement  of  the  a.bdomen 
and  uterus  ceases,  excSpTTn  the  case  of  the  vesicular  mole. 
The  symptoms  and  si^s  which  are  found  in  the  earITer~inonths 
of  pregnancy  in  the  case  of  a  blighted  ovum  or  carneous  mole 
have  already  been  described  (see  p.  364).  Sometimes  a  subjective 
feeling  of  r.ylrbiPSj.  jj^,  ^j|,p.  nf  ,t,]ie  uterus  is  given  as  a  sign  of 
death  of  the  foetus,  especially  when  pregnancy  is  somewhat  more 
advanced.    This  is  not  much  to  be  relied  upon.    The  ovum  cannot 
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of  course  become  colder  than  surrounding  parts,  although  it  ceases 
to  be  a  source  of  heat. 

In  the  later  months,  the  more  apimrent  cessation  of  fcBtal 
movements  must  fiqt  be  taken  as  ejidence  of  the  child's  death,  for 
iT'niay  frequentljmnain  quiet  for  a  considerable  time.  Nor  is 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  failure  to  hear  the  foetal  heart  upon  a 
particular  occasion.  If,  however,  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  a 
skilled  observer  has  previously  heard__the  foetal  heart  easily,  and 
afterwards  fails  to  hear  it  on  •  repeated  trials,  while  movements 
also  can  no  longer  be  detected,  the  presumption  of  the  death  of  the 
foetus  is  considerable.  In  general,  before  making  a  positive 
diagnosis,  it  is  3^sirable  to  wait  until  arrest  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  uterus  and  recession  in  the  development  of  the  breasts  become 
manifest. 

^TregJmimt^— The  treatment  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy 
^^rtiHI^ybeen  described  (see  p.  364).  In  the  later  months, 
when  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  absolute  by  sufficient  lapse  of 
time,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  sanguineous  or  offensive  dis- 
charge, the  membranes  niay  .be  .punctured,  and  tents  or  hydrostatic 
dilators  used  afterwards,  if  required. 

Missed  labour. — The  term  "missed  labour"  has  been  applied 
to  cases  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that,  the  fcetus  being  within 
the  uterus,  for  some  reason  or  other,  parturition  does  not  take  place 
at  the  usual  time,  but  the  foetus  dies,  and  is  retained  indefinitely 
withiu  the  uterus,  withoiit  immediately  causing  the  death  of  the 
mother.  An  abortive  attempt  at  labour,  leading  to  no  result,  or 
on^  to  the  escajpe  of  the  liquor  amnii,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  some  such  cases,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  "  missed  labour."  The  occurrence  is,  at  any  rate,  of 
extreme  rarity,  and  doubts  have  existed  whether  all  cases  so  de- 
scribed may  not  have  been  misinterpreted  instances  of  ectopic  foeta- 
tion,  that  is,  either  extra-uterine,  tubo-uterine,  or  in  an  abnormal 
uterus.  In  the  classical  case  of  Dr.  Oldham,*  who  first  introduced 
the  term,  the  fcetus  became  disorganised,  and  converted  into  a  mass 
of  bones  and  adipocerous  matter  (see  Fig.  145),  portions  of  which, 
were  discharged  or  removed  through  the  os  uteri  for  the  course  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  The 
woman  then  died,  and  the  mass  was  found  in  an  imperfect  cyst 
formed  by  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  posterior  uterine  wall 
the  anterior  uterine  wall  having  been  apparently  worn  through.' 
This  case  is  therefore  open  to  the  interpretation  that  an  extra- 
uterine sac  may  have  ruptured  into  the  uterus,  although  Dr.  Oldham 
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recorded  that  he  felt  the  foitus  m  utero  during  life.  In  a  case 
reported  by  the  author,*  which  had  at  first  been  diagnosed  as  one 
of  missed  labour,  a  watery  discharge  escaped  through  the  cervix 
uteri,  two  months  after  the  date  of  full  term.  After  dilatation  by 
a  tent,  the  foetus  was  felt  presenting  by  the  finger  passed  through 
the  cervix  at  an  opening  resembling  the  internal  os.    The  woman 


Kg.  145.— Contents  of  cyst,  in  Dr.  Oldham's  ease  of  missed  labour. 


died,  and  the  foetus  was  found  to  be  in  an  extra-uterine  sac  which 
had  formed  an  opening  just  at  the  convexity  of  the  bend  in  a  retro- 
flexed  uterine  canal.  Dr.  Barnes  f  describes  a  case  in  which  the 
foetus  died  probably  at  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  was  retained 
till  seven  months  after  full  term,  and  in  which  he  was  convinced 
by  introduction  of  the  hand  that  it  was  situated  in  the  uterus, 
though  there  was  no  verification  by  autopsy,  the  woman  having 
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recovered.  Dr.  Barnes  concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  missed  labour,  unless  when  the  foetus  has  died 
before  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  Positive  post-mortem  evidence 
even  of  this  is  not  yet  forthcoming,  but  the  fact  that  a  similar 
occurrence  has  been  observed  in  cows  and  in  ewes  is  in  favour  of 
its  possibility. 

TJieJareatment  of  missed  labour,  if  in  any  case  it  is  established 
that  the  foetus  is  certainly  in  the  uterus,  is  to  dilate  the  cervix 
by  laminaria  tents  and  hydrostatic  dilators,  and  to  empty  the  u.terus 
with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  portions  of  the  foetus  being 
removed  by  the  fingers,  or  by  whatever  forceps  are  found  most 
conveniently  to  grasp  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


ACCIDENTAL  COMPL [CATIONS  OF  PKEGNANGY. 

The  following  are  diseases  which  occur  independently  of  preg- 
nancy, but  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  have  a  special 
influence  on  pregnancy,  or  pregnancy  upoii  them. 

Chronic  cardiac  diseases. — The  physiological  changes  in 
the  heart  which  result  from  pregnancy  have  already  been  explained. 
The  increased  volume  of  the  blood  and  increased  arterial  tension 
cause  some  dilatation,  especially  of  the  left  ventricle.  This  leads 
to  compensatory  hypertrojDhy,  which  may  proceed  so  far  as  actually 
to  improve  the  circulation  (see  p.  115).  When,  however,  chronic 
vahmlar  disease  exists,  the  case  is  different.  A  degree  of  com- 
pensation by  hypertrophy  may  then  have  been  attained,  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  circulation  imder  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
when  a  further  dilatation  and  increase  of  tension  is  produced  by 
pregnancy,  the  powers  of  nutrition  may  be  unable  to  respond  by 
producing  a  further  compensation  by  hypertrophy.  This  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  ansemia  is 
usual  in  pregnancy,  and  that  this  anemia  is  not  unfrequently 
carried  to  a  pathological  degree,  especially  when  vomiting  or  other 
digestive  disturbances  occur.  The  embarrassment  of  the  lungs, 
and  consequent  tendency  to  inflammatory  changes  in  them,  which 
result  from  the  cardiac  disease,  are  also  increased  by  the  uiter- 
ference  with  respiration  due  to  the  abdominal  distension.  A  sSll 
fur^lier  strain  is  placed  upon  the  diseased~li:5art  by  the  process 
of  labour.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  recorded 
cases,  patients  who  have  sui-vived  pregnancy  and  parturition  have 
succumbed  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  delivery.  is 
IDrobable  that  fresh  .inflammation  maybe  setup  in  the  valves  by 
the  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  eflbrts  of  labour.  During  the 
labour  itself,  the  heart's  action  often  becomes  very  irregular,  and 
the  patient  cyanotic. 

When  the  heart  disease  is  at  all  grave,  pregnancy  therefore 
proves  a  very  serious  complication.    Out  of  3 1  cases  collected  by 
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Angus  Macdonald,*  17,  or  55  per  cent.,  proved  fatal.  Many  of 
these  cases,  however,  were  specially  severe.  Premature  labour 
frequently  comes  on  sj)ontaneously,  when  symptoms  ^^'"'^IFfW^f^'^d 
this  occiuTence,  in  several  cases,  anticipated  the  execution  of  the 
physician's  resolve  to  induce  labour.  According  to  Macdonald, 
cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  prove  the  least  gcave,  those  of  mitral 
contraction  the  most  grave.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  tension  which  generally  produces  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  all  expended  upon  the 
left  auricle,  and  thence  thrown  back  upon  the  lungs  and  right  heart. 
In  'aortic  regurgitation,  the  symptoms  were  severe,  but  were 
generally  relieved  after  delivery,  if  the  patient  had  passed  safely 
through  that  stage. 

Proph'idaxi'l. — In  all  cases  of  chronic  heart  disease  which  produce 
any  marked"  symptoms,  such  as  dyspncea,  palpitation,  ojdema,  or 
notable  alteration  of  pulse,  the  physician  should  advise  the  patient 
i^otjo  marry,  if  his  opinion  is  asked. 

Treatment. — The  general  management  of  the  cardiac  condition, 
and  treatment  by  drugs,  are  the  same  as  when  there  is  no  pregnancy. 
All  exciting  causes  of  pulmonary  complications  should  be  especially 
avoided.  In  labour,  early  assistance  by  forceps  or  version  should  be 
given,  and  bearing-down  efforts  of  the  patient  restrained  as  much  as 
possible.  Chloroform,  to  the  usual  partial  extent,  may  generally  be 
given  without  Tncrease  of  danger.  When  the  symptoms  are  severe, 
mduction  of  iDrematiij:g^.Jab.Qur_oj^^  seems  to  be  rational 

treatment.  The  physician  should,  however,  warn  the  patient  and 
her  friends  that  the  immediate  sequel  of  labour,  whether  spontaneous 
or  induced,  maybe  aggravation  of  symptoms.  Macdonald  held 
that  premature  labour  should  seldom  or  never  be  recommended, 
because  it  is  likely  to  do  greater  harm  than  good,  by  disturbing  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  condition  of  the  lungs. 

Acnte  endocarditis. — Acute  endocarditis  may  occur  in  preg- 
nancy  as  at  other  times,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  promoted  by 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy,  though  this  is  more 
hkely  to  happen  after  delivery.  More  frequently  it  happens  that 
in  consequence  of  extra  strain  in  pregnancy,  fresh  valvular  in 
llammation  supervenes  upon  chronic  disease.  This'  may  take 
either  the  ordinary  pla_stic  or  the  ulcerative  form.  Embolism  is 
produced  """'^  ''^        ^''^  apoplexy  and- paralysis  may  be 

nPtf^*^'^'^T"7'''  ^''"^  many  that  pregnancy 

acts  as  a  prophylactic  against  phthisis  in  those  predisposed  to  that 

• 
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disease.    There  is  no  evidenee,  however,  that  this  is  really  the  case 
in  general.    It  may  be  true  in  some  of  those  cases  in  which  preg- 
nancy appears  to  improve  the  general  health,  but  it  probably  more 
frequently  occurs  that  impau-ment  of  health,  from  some  of  the 
disturbances   of   pregnancy,  favours   the  onset   of  the  disease. 
Pregnancy  generally  has  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  course  of 
a  phthisis  already  existing,  although  to  this  rule  there  are  many 
exceptions.    The  puerperal  state  and  lactation  have  a  much  more 
decidedly  unfavourable  influence.    As  a  rule,  abortion  or  premature 
labour  occurs  spontaneously  only  when  the  condition  of  the  mother 
is  becoming  , extreme,  or  when  her  blood  is  insufiiciently  aerated. 
In  the  later  stages  of  phthisis  amenorrhoea  results',  and  pregnancy  is 
not  likely  to  occur,  but  in  the  earlier 'or  quiescent  stages  of  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  this  is  not  the  case.    Phthisical  women 
should  be  advised  not  to  marry,  both  on  account  of  the  increased 
risk'  to  themselves,  the  probably  phthisical  predisposition  of  their 
children,  and  the  possible  communication  of  contagion  to  their 
husbands.     Labour,  in  phthisical  women,  should  receive  early 
assistance,by  the  use  of  forceps.    Artificial  induction  of  abortion 
has  been  performed  on  accoimt  of  phthisis.    But  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  influence  of  the  pregnancy  upon  the  phthisis  is 
so  uncertain  that,  as  a  rule  at  any  rate,  this  operation  is  not  justifi- 
able.   The  same  conclusion  will  apply  even  to  the  induction  of 
premature  labour.  . 

Acute   lobar   pneumonia.  —  Pneumonia,  which  m  other 
respects  has  a  close  analogy  to  zymotic  diseases,  shows  this  character 
also  in  its  relation  to  pregnancy.    Pregnancy  seems  to  aflord_  a 
certain  protection  against  its  onset,  but,  whenjit_does,„  gscur,  its 
severity  and  danger  are  increased.    The  gravity  of  the  disease  is 
greater;  tTie 'further  advanced  is  the  pregnancy.    This  may  partly 
be  explained  by  the  interference  of  the  distended  abdomen  with  the 
.    descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  freedom  of  respiration,  although  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  is  not  actually  diminiBhed,  as  was  formerly 
supposed.    Pneumonia  often  leads  to  aborijon  or  premaj^re  labour 
This  may  be  due  to  imperfect,  oxygenation  of  blood,  to  tlie  general 
eftect  of  the  acute  disease  on  the  mother's  system,  or  to  the  deat^  ot 
the  fcctus  .produced  by  the  high  temperature  (see  p.  3/  8).    in  tne 
latter -ase   delivery  may  be  delayed  until  the  acute  stage  has 
subsided.    Premature  labour,  either  induced  or  spontaneous,  rendei 
the  prognosis  much  more  unfavourable.    As  will  be  explained  m 
the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers,  there  is  some  evidence  tha 
pneumonia,  existing  before  delivery,  maj^^merge  jLnto_j3ue^^^ 
septicaemia,  or,  at  any  rate,  predispose  to  that  clisease 

rreSni.— Premature  labour  should  on  no  account  be  mductU, 
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but  the  onset  of  labour  should  be  averted  if  possible.  If  labour 
does  come  ou  near  fidl  term,  early  aid  should  be  given  by  forceps, 
if  called  for.  Digitalis  is  often "  useful  to  maintain  the  vigour 
of  the  heart,  and  generally  stimulant  treatment  is  likely  to  be 
called  for. 

Jaundice. — Jaundice  is  a  rare  affection  in  pregnancy,  but  has 
great  interest  from  the  tendency  which  exists  for  apparently  simj)le 
jaundice  to  develop  into  the  fatal  disease,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  Uver.  Sometimes  such  a  development  takes  place  only  after 
delivery.  Of  seven  cases  of  jaundice  in  pregnancy  met  with  by 
Spiegelberg,*  two  were  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrojDhy. 

Simple  Jaundice. — Simple  jaimdice  may  run  an  ordinary 
course  during  pregnancy.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  lead  to  abortion 
or  premature  labour,  but  this  result  does  sometimes  happen.  The 
fcEtus  and  liquor  amnii  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  stained 
yellow  with  bile  pigment. 

Acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. — Of  31  cases  of  acute  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  11  occurred  in  pregnant  women  (Frerichs).  The 
disease  may  occur  as  early  as  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  is 
commoner  towards  the  later  months.  The  disease  generally  begins 
like  simple  jaundice ;  then  grave  constitutional  symptoms  super- 
vene, elevation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  deliriiun,  coma,  and 
generally  heemorrhages.  The  diminution  of  size  of  the  liver  may 
be  detected. 

PatJwlogical  anatomy. — The  liver-cells  are,  in  great  measure, 
destroyed.  There  is  also  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  especially  of 
that  of  the  heart.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney-cells  has  also 
been  described  in  some  cases.  Abortion  or  premature  labour  often 
comes  on,  and  the  foetus  and  liquor  amnii  are  foimd  stained  with 
bile  pigment. 

aaijation.—lt  is  generally  believed  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
some  form  of  toxemia,  but  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the  poison 
18  obscure.  German  authorities  hold  that  it  is  developed  out  of  a 
simple  form  of  jaundice  by  the  poisoimis  influence  of  bUiary  pro- 
ducts, especially  the  bile  acids,  retained  in  the  blood.  It  would 
thus  be  promoted  by  any  delicient  action  of  the  kidneys,  upon 
which  the  duty  chiefly  falls,  in  jaundice,  of  excreting  such  products 
1  regnancy  would  aid  in  its  production,  because  the  Iddneys  are 
then  apt  to  have  their  function  disturbed  by  the  extra  work  thrown 
upon  them,  and  the  interference  with  thiir  circulation   

iaun!lW        ^"T'T''  '^f '  apparently  simple  form  of 

jaundice,  with  which  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  begins,  is  of  the 

*  "  Lchi'buch  der  GeburtshUUo,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  aiO. 
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obstructive  kind.  The  action  of  the  liver  may  be  embarrassed,  like 
that  of  the  kidneys,  by  the  modification  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy, 
combined  with  mechanical  influence  on  the  circulation.  The 
influence  of  abdominal^  jn-essure  api^ears  to  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of 'cases  of  acute  atrophy  in  pregnancy  occur  in 
primigravidas.  The  seq^uence  may  therefore  be  that,  first,  jaundice 
is  producecT.  by  these  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  toxeeniic  condition  is  increased  by  retention  of  biliaiy  products. 
In  some  cases  severe  mentaljjiedi:  or  mental  distress  appears  to  be 
an  exciting  cause.  According  to  Spiegelberg,  the  symptoms  of 
acute  atrophy  are  often  preceded  by  hsemorrhage  from  the  uterus 
or  other  parts,  which  may  have  a  depressmg  influence.  In  very 
rare  instances  an  apparent  epidemic  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver 
in  pregnant  women  has  been  recorded.  In  these  cases,  therefore, 
there  must  apparently  have  been  some  blood  joo^n  entering  from 
without,  and  probably  depending  upon  some  form  of  microbe.^ 

Treatment. — Simple  jaundice  in  pregnancy  may  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way.    Moderate  use  of  purgatives  and  diuretics  is  desirable. 
Acute  atrophy  when  once'developed  is  hopeless.     If  in  simple 
jaundice  haemorrhages  occur,  or  the  urine  is  albuminous  or  deficient 
in  urea,  or  there  are  any  other  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  such 
•  as  coma  or  mental  affection,  thus  indicating  a  danger  that  acute 
atrophy  may  supervene,  the  question  of  induction  of  premature 
labour  or  abortion  should  be  considered.    It  appears  that  the  effect 
of  pregnancy,  acting  either  mechanicaUy  or  through  the  nervoiis 
system,  may  compound  with  organic  conditions  in  the  Uver.  In 
one  instance  I  induced  premature  labour  for  the  jaimdice  of  preg- 
nancy, the  patient  being  deeply  comatose,  and  acute  atrophy  being 
feared     The  patient  rapicUy  recovered,  and  the  jaundice  disap- 
peared.   Later,  however,  it  proved  to  have  been  due  to  cancer  of 
the  liver,  from  which  she  eventually  died. 

Diabetes  —Diabetes  is  another  disease  affected  by  pregnancy. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  diabetes  has  recurred  in  successive 
pregnancies,  and  has  been  absent  during  the  intervals,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  with  albuminuria.  Sometimes  pregnancy  occurs  m  a 
diabetic  patient,  and  nms  its  course  undisturbed  ;  but  generally  the 
diabetes  is  aggravated,  and  the  complication  is  of  grave  import  both 
Tmother  and  child.  Of  cases  collected  by  Matthews  Dunca£ 
namely,  22  pregnancies  in  15  mothers,  4  ended  fatally  during  tne 
puerperal  period,  premature  labour  having  been  mduced  m  one  of 
these  Hydramnios  was  frequent,  and  in  one  case  sugarw^  found 
in  the  liquof^n:  In  7  oit  of  19  cases  the  chHd  dieeraifuig  the 
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pregnancy,  after  reaching  viable  age,  and  in  2  more  it  died  a  few 
hours  after  birth. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  appear  to  indicate  that  jpregnancy  is  apt  to  have  a  pathological 
influence  on  the  liver  as  well  as  "on  the  kidneys.  It  is*to  be 
remembered  that  j)Eysiological  glycosuria  occurs  in  the  puerpei'al 
woman,  and,  more  rarely'^  "I5ef ore  delivery  ;  but  if  the  theory  be 
true  that  the  sugar  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  resorption  pf  lactose 
from  the  milk  (see  p.  270),  such  glycosuria  is  a  distinct  thing  from 
the  diabetes  here  described. 

Brouchocele. — Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  a  broncho- 
cele  has  occurred  for  the  first  time  or  increased  during  pregnancy. 
It  is  a  question  how  far  the  causation  depends  upon  the  increased 
vascular  tension  of  pregnancy,  and  how  far  upon  a  reflex  nervous 
influence.  The  fact  that  bronchocele,  especially  exophthalmic 
goitre,  is  sometimes  associated  with  uterine  disturbance  or  hysteria, 
apart  from  pregnancy,  makes  it  probable  that  nervous  iiifluence 
may  play  some  part  in  the  matter.  A  temporary  increase  of  the 
swelling  of  the  thyroid  is  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  straining  of 
labour ;  but  the  enlargement  generally  subsides  to  a  great  extent, 
though  not  altogether,  after  delivery. 

Haemorrhages. — Women  who  are  liable  to  haemorrhages  have 
this  liability  increased  by  the  increased  vascular  tension  of  preg- 
nancy. In  some  cases,  also,  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  blood 
may  have  an  influence.  Thus  haemoptysis  occasionally  occurs 
during  pregnancy ;  and  in  that  condition  it  has  not  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  at  other  times  in  indicating  the  probable  existence  of 
phthisis.  Again,  epistaxis  and  bleeding  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  especially  from  the  rectum  and  stomach,  are  not  uncommon. 
Cerebral  haemorrhage,  producing  paralysis,  sometimes  occurs,  but 
this  is  more  especially  associated  with  albuminuria.  Distended 
varices  sometimes  rupture  on  the  surface,  and  pelvic  htematocele, 
from  rupture  of  a  vessel  near  the  uterus,  has  occasionally  been 
recorded. 

Purpura  Haemorrhagica  has  been  described  as  occurring 
with  special  severity  in  pregnancy.  Its  causation  has  been  attri- 
buted to  profomid  mental  disturbance,  or  to  hard  work  with  in- 
.sufficknt  nourishment.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  disease 
IS  a  Torm  of  bacterial  infection.  The  foetus  has  been  found  to 
remain  exempt  from  it. 

_  Ovarian  tumours.— Ovarian  tumours  of  small  size  may  not 
interlcre  with  the  course  of  pregnancy  or  parturition,  provided  thev 
do  not  occupy  the  pelvis.    If  the  tumour  is  of  considerable  size 
the  complication  is  a  serious  one.    The  tension  mav  become  so 
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great  before  the  end  of  pregnancy,  that  vital  functions  are  interfered 
with.  Other  dangers  also  exist.  The  tumour  may  rupture  under 
tbe  influence  of  pressure.  The  presence  of  tlie  enlarged  uterus  may 
cause  twisting  of  the  pedicle,  or  interference  witli  its  circulation. 
Then  follow  necrotic  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  tumour. 
The  obstruction  to  labour  which  an  ovarian  tumour  occupying  the 
pelvis  may  cause,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  (See  Chapter 
XXVIII.) 

..Tr^.af/w£nL:^In  the  case  of  a  tumour  likely  to  require  inter- 
ference before  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  choice  will  lie  between 
ovariotomy,    induction    of   premature    labour    or  abortion,  and 
tapping  th§,.,4)jiftOurr     Dvariotomy  during  pregnancy  has  been 
scarcely ''less  successful  than  apart  from  pregnancy.  Premature 
delivery  has  followed  in  several  cases,  especially  if  the  patient 
to*'^has   been  advanced  beyond   the  fourth   month,  but   she  has 
generally  recovered,  notwithstanding.    In  a  case  recorded  by  the 
author,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  during  the  sixth 
month,  the  patient  went  to  full  term.  *    The  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that,  if  the  operation  can  be  performed  by  a  specialist  practised  in 
ovariotomy,  ovariotomy  is  the  best  treatment,  especially  during  the 
earlier  months.    After  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  if  adhesions  near 
the  uterus  are  probalSle,  it  may  be  preferable  to  adopt  other  means, 
because  the  adhesions  are  then  likely  to  be  highly  vasciUar.  If 
symptoms  of  ruptm-e  of  the  tumour  or  twisting  of  the  pedicle 
should  appear,  ovariotomy  should  not  be  delayed.  I'ailins_oxaJ,^°- 
tomy  if  the  tumour  can  be  conveniently  tapped,  and  if  it  appears 
to  be  mainly  unilocular,  and  the  fun^jgrm  of  pregnancy  isjiaiJe^r 
oVoff,  tapping  should  be  performed.    Otherwise,  premature  labour 
Jkor,  if  necessary,  abortion,  should  be  induced,  and  ovariotomy  should 
^     be  deferred  until  the  puerperal  period  has  quite  passed. 

Fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus.— Although  fibroid  tumours 
of  the  uterus  tend  to  prevent  pregnancy,  yet  pregnancy  does  some- 
times occur,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  fibroids,  especially 
if  the  tumours  are  subperitoneal.  The  tumours  then  generally  grow 
in  conjunction  with  thTirowth  of  the  uterus,  and  dimmish  again 
after  delivery,  as  the  uterus  becomes  involuted.  A  difficulty  of  diag- 
nosis may  arise  during  pregnancy,  and  the  suspicion  may  be  raised  ot 
the  presence  of  extra-uterijie.ioctation  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  tumour  contamTng  the  fa^tus.  In  other  cases  the  fibroid  tumour 
becomes  softened  during  pregnancy,  and  may  then  be  mistaken  tor 
an  ovarian  tmnour.  When  the  fibroids  are  external,  pregnancy  and 
parturlTon  are  often  undisturbed  ;  when  they  arc  in_the  wall  pj  the 
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uterus,  there  is  a  tendency  to  inertia  of  the^:^'us,  and 
partiimh^m^^jj^ge. 

'  'T^^^eatr^^  during  pregnancy  is  generally  required 

"only  it'  tlie  tumour,  by  occupying  the  pelvis,  is  likely  to  obstruct 
delivery.  This  question  will  be  considered  hereafter.  (See  Chapter 
XXVII.)  If,  however,  the  tumour  is  so  large  that  it  is  likely  to 
cause  serious  pressure  symptoms  before  the  child,  is  viable,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  remove  the  uterus  by  hysterectomy  as  early  as 
possible.  Induction  of  abortion  may  be  an  alternative,  but  should 
not  Jig^erformed  if  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  cannot  be  reached  for 
complete  evacuation  of  the  ovum.  In  all  cases  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  iirm  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery. 

Surgical  operations. — Tlie  eftect  of  a  surgical  operation  in 
pregnancy  varies  greatly  according  to  the  susceptjbility  of  the 
woman  to  reflex  influence.  In  one  case  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
may  bring;^nJabour  :  in  another  ovariotomy,  or  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  may  produce  no  such  result.  But  after  serious  operations 
abortion  or  premature  labour  follows  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  (according  to  Cohnstein's  statistics,  in  45 "5  per  cent.).  The 
tendency  appears  to  be  greater  in  the  third  and  fourth  and  in  the 
last  two  months,  less  in  the""nuddle  months.  The  cause  may  be 
re  hex  influence,  or^Tess  frequently,  the  fever  Jpllpwing  the  opera- 
tion.  Operations  on  the  vagina  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uterus  are  more  likelj^  to  interrupt  pregnancy.  Such  operations 
are  also  likely^to  be  attended  with  considerable  haamorrhage.  Preg- 
nancy does  not  appear  to  be  imfavourabie  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  but  the  puerperal  statg,.i^.sfl.  It  is  therefore  unfavourable 
if  premature  labour  follows  very  quickly  upon  a  severe  operation. 

It  is  better  to  defer_  operations  not  of  an  urgent  character  until 
after  delivery,  imless  the  condition  for  which  the  operation  is  re- 
quirecl  is  aggravated  by  pregnancy,  or  is  likely  to  cause  difliculty  in 
delivery.  So  far  as  possible,  no  serious  operation  should  be  per- 
formed during  the  puerperal  period."  " 

Ague. — The  relation  of  malarial  fever  to  pregnancy  is,  in  some 
degree,  similar  to  that  of  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  met  with  but  rarely, 
but  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  aggravated.  Latent  malarial  infection 
may  also  become  againactive  during  pregnancy.  This  is  more  likelv 
to  happen  in  the  puei^^ral^  state,  at  which  time  fever,  ascribed  to 
malaria,  is  relatively  common  in  malarial  districts.  At  tliis  time 
also,  the  character,  of  the  fever  is  mo(3iHed  ;  instead  of  being  inter- 
mittent, it  becomes  remittent,  and  the  paroxysms  become  irregular. 
Malarial,  fever  not  unfrequently  leaOUa-Akirtion  or  premature 
delivery.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  evidence  of  its  communica- 
tion to  the  fcctus,  which  may  die  before,  or  soon  after,  delivery. 
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Syphilis. — The  effects  of  syphilis  upon  the  fcjetus  and  the  pla- 
centa have  already  heen  described.  Syphilis  may  be  inherited  from 
either  parent,  or  hoth,  even  if  the  disease  exists  only  in  a  latent 
condition.  In  the  case  of  untreated  s_);£hilis,  syphilitic  children  may 
be  procreated  for  ten  years  or  jnore,  the  intensity  of  -the  .ia£Qp.tiaii 
diminishing  with  the  lapse  of  time." 

If  a  pregnant  woman  acquires  syphilis,  the  local  manifestations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs  are  more  severe  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  the  hyjDe^^Bmnia  of  those  parts.  The  con- 
stijy^onal  disease  is  generally  mild.  '"X  woman  impregnated  by  a 
husband  who  has  latent  syphiTTs,  may  acquire  the  disease  for  the  first 
time  f rem  Jhe  ^  fcetjLis.  In  this  case  the  symptoms  are  very  mild, 
and  only  those  manifestations  which  are  generally  late  ones  may  be 
shown.  Some  authorities  deny  the  communication  of  sj-philis  from 
the  foetus  to  the  mother,  and  vice  versa.  But  what  is  known  as  C'olles' 
law^y  admitted  as  a  general  rule,  although  exceptions  have  been  re- 
^rded.  This  is,  that  a  woman  is  never  iirfected  by  nursing  her  own* 
child  suffering  from  hereditary  syphilis,  though  another  woman  is 
likely  to  be  so,  and  though  she  may  never  have  shown  signs  of  the 
.disease.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  implies  that  all  such  mothers* 
have  had  the  disease  slightly,  though  unobserved,  or  that  they  acquire 
immunity  though  never  infected.  But  in  either  case  it  proves  that 
the  syphilitic  poison  in  the  foetus  affects  themother.  When  a  pregnant 
woman  accj^uires  syi^hilis,  the  foetus'  may  have  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  hereditary  disease.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that,  if 
the  infection  takes  place  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus 
is  likely  to  escape.  But  Hutchinson*  has  recorded  cases  in  which 
the  mother  was  infected  within  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
and  in  which  the  child,  after  birth,  had  symptoms  like  the  ordinaiy 
hereditary  disease. 

Treatment. — If  syphilis  is  acquired  during  pregnancy,  mercurial 
treatment  throughout  the  remainder  of  pregnancy  is  of  importance 
for  the  sake  of  the  child,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  mother.  The 
formula  given  at  p.  405  may  be  used. 

Tetanus. — Tetanus  during  pregnancy  has  been  observed  chiefly 
in  the  earlier  months  ;  and  pregnant  women  appear  to  have  an 
increased  liability  to  the  disease,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  half  of 
pregnancy.  It  has  generally  followed  some  minor  operaTion,  or 
some  manipulation  in  connection  with  the  induction  of  abortion. 
The  gravity  of  the  disease  is  the  same  as  that  of  puerperal  tetanus. 

Tetany. — Tetany  is  a  disease  to  which  pregnancy  and  lactation 
specially  predispose,  but  more  particularly  lactation.    The  prognosis 
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is  almost  invariably  favourable,  but  a  fatal  result  has  been  recorded. 
It  may  recur  in  successive  pregnancies.    Tetany  is  distinguished 
from  tetanus,  not  only  by  its  mildness,  but  by  the .  fact  that  it  begins 
in  thu  L'xtreniities  and  advances  centripetally.     The  flexor  muscles" 
and  interossei  in  the  hands  and  feet  are  most  affected. ' 


Zymotic  Diseases. 

Any  zymotic  disease  may  occur  during  pregnancy.  But  in 
general  the  pregnant  woman  appears  to  be  lessJiable  than  other.s 
to  the  outbreak  of  a  zymotic  disease,  while,  on  tKe^bther  hand,  the 
puerperalmimajij^sj^  liable.    This  rule  does  not  however 

apply  eciiiailyT^o  all  diseases.  It  is  roosts  marked  in  the  case  of 
scarlatina,  and  probably  least  marked  in  that  of  smaU-gox.  Any 
severe  zymotic  disease  is  rendered  more  grave  by  pregnancy,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  months,  but  still  more  so  by  the  puerperal  state. 
Most  zymotic  diseases  are  apt  to  lead  to  premature  laboiu'  or  abor- 
tion. There  are  three  elements  which  maj^  tend  toward  this  result^ 
first,  the  death  of  the  foetus  from  the  high  temperature  ;.  secondly, 
the  effect  of  the  severity  of  the  disease  upon  the  mother  ;  thii'flljj 
the  effect  on  the  mother  of  the  special  zymotic  poison  concerned. 
TEaf  tlie  third  element  is  actually  operative  is  proved  by  the  special' 
tendency  of  small-pox  to  produce  premature  labour,  even  when  it 
runs  a  mUd  course,  and  when  the  child  is  born  alive.  The  mode 
of  operation  is,  in  some  cases,  the  production  of  hsemorrhage  in  the 
uterus  or  placenta.  The  puerperal  state  being  much  more  unfavour- 
able tlian  that  of  pregnancy,  the  longer  abortion  or  premature 
labour  is  deferred  the  better  it  is  for  the  mother.  Labour  should 
jjgt^  therefore  be  induced  in  any  case,  although,  in  small-pox,  when 
the  chUd  is  viable,  induction  might  give  it  a  better  chance  of 
surviving. 

Variola. — Small-pox  has  been  observed  in  pregnancy  oftener 
than  most  zymotic  diseases.  Confluent  or  unmodified  small-pox  is 
very  dangerous  to  the  mother,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  It  tends  to  assume  the  htemorrhagic  form,  and  specially  to 
cause  uterine  haemorrhage.  In  almost  aU  cases  it  leads  to  abortion 
or  premature  labour  and  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Modified  or  dis- 
crete small-pox  generally  runs  a  favourable  course,  but  even  this 
leads  to  abortion  or  premature  labour  in  most  cases,  although  not 
so  constantly  as  the  more  severe  disease. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  but  not  invariably,  the  foetus  is 
affected  by  the  disease  in  utero.  Sometimes  it  is  born  with  pustules 
upon  it.  In  other  cases,  when  it  is  deliverScTafaiater  slao'e  the 
scar^oi  pustules  are  visible.    When  premature  labour  occurs  early 
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in  the  disease,  the  child  may  become  affected  a  few  days  after 
delivery.  Sometimes,  although  not  apparently  affected',  the  'chiid 
dies  shortly  after  birth.  In  other  cases,  the  child,  which  has  shown 
no  trace  of  the  disease,  is  found  to  be  insusceptible  to  vaccination. 
Cases  even  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  "Idas  been  supposed  that 
the  child  was  affected  by  the  disease  in  utero,  or  very  shortly  after 
birth,  duriQg  epidemics  of  small-pox,  although  the  mother  did  not 
suffer  from  it,  or  in  which  one  of  twins  in  utero  took  the  disease 
from  the  mother  while  the  other  escaj)ed. 

Vaccination  during  pregnancy  appears  to  run  its  course  as  usual. 
In  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  therefore,  pregnant  women,  who  have 
not  been  re-vaccihated,  should  undergo  that  operation.  Vaccina- 
tion' should  not  be  performed  very  shortly  after  delivery,  since 
even  a  very  slight  zymotic  poison  may  then  have  an  unfavourable 
influence. 

Scarlatina. — Scarlatina  is  very  rare  during  pregnancy,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  its  frequency  during  the  few  days  after 
delivery.  According  to  some,  the  incubation  may  be  prolonged  for 
weeks  and  months  during  pregnancy,  and  the  outbreak  only  take 
place  after  delivery  (see  section  on  Scarlatina  in  Chapter  XXXIX.). 
Mild  cases  of  scarlatina  may  run  a  favourable  course.  If  the  fever  is 
high,  abortion  or  premature  labour  generally  follows,  and  then  the 
danger  is  greatly  increased,  as  in  ordinary  puerperal  scarlatina.  It 
^as  been  inferred  that  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  to  the  foetus  in 
utero,  because  the  child,  at  or  shortly  after  birth,  has  sometimes 
shown  desquamation  of  the  skin  or  other  sequelae  of  the  disease. 

Measles. — Measles  rarely  occurs  in  pregnancy.  Usually  the 
disease  runs  an  ordinary  and  mild  course.  But  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  it  has  been  unusually  severe,  tending  towards  a 
htemorrhagic  type,  or  complicated  by  pneumonia.  In  such  cases 
premature  labour  or  abortion  frequently  follows.  The  child  has 
l)een  born  with  the  eruption  of  measles. 

Erysipelas. — Erysipelas  is  not  very  common  in  pregnane}'. 
It  does  not  seem  to  prove  specially  dangerous,  unless  prematnre 
labour  is  the  consequence.  There  is  then  a  serious  risk,  since  'Sie 
germs  of  erysipelas  are  capable  of  setting  up  septicasniia  ;  but  this 
may  be  averted  if,  by  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  convej'ance  of 
them  to  the  vagina  can  be  prevented.  The  risk  is  much  increased 
if  the  erysipelas  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  genital  canal.  Even  in 
cases  of  erysipelas  limited  to  the  head  and  face,  the  foetus  at  the 
time  of  birth  has  been  affected  both  by  cutaneous  erysipelas  and 
by  septicajmia  or  pya3mia.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  septia-paiaon 
to  .transmitted  to  the  genital  canal  through  the  blood.  (See 
Chapter  XXXIX.) 
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Enteric,  typhus,  and  relapsing  fevers.— All  these  diseases 
are  rare  during  pregnancy,  especially  in  the  later  months.  Enteric 
fever  leads  to  premature  labour  or  abortion  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  interruption  ofpregnancy  generally  follows  at  the  time  when 
temperature  ranges  the  highest,  and  the  prognosis  is  rendered  more, 
grave  in  consequence.  Severe  hasmorrhage  is  apt  to  foUow  after 
abortion  in  the  earlier  months,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
prognosis  of  the  disease  is  on  this  account  more  grave  at  that  time 
than  in  the  later  months.  Transmission  of  enteric  fever  to  the 
fcetus  has  been  proved  by  the  finding  of  bacilli  in  it  after  death. 
Eelapsing  fever,  according  to  Murchision  and  Zuelzer,*  leads  to 
interruption  of  pregnancy  in  almost  every  case.  Weber.f  how- 
ever, at  St.  Petersburg  found  this  happen  in  only  23  out  of  63 
cases.  Jjjjhus  jever  is  less  apt  to  lead  to  premature  labour  or 
abortion  thaneitherol  the  other  two,  and  its  course  is  not  so  much 
modified  by  pregnancy  as  that  of  many  zymotic  diseases. 

Cholera. — It  does  not  appear  that  pregnancy  affords  any 
notable  protection  against  cholera.  Accoimts  differ  as  to  whether 
the  mortality  of  the  disease  is  increased  by  the  complication.  It  is 
said  to  be  both  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  in  the  later  months. 
Interruption  of  pregnancy  follows  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases,  and,  in  others,  it  is  probably  only  prevented  by  the  early  fatal 
termination.  HEemorrhage  into  the  uterus  is  apt  to  occur,  and  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  abortion. 


*  "  Monatschi-.  f.  Geburtshiilfe,"  Vol.  XXX. 
t  "  Berlia  Klin.  Woehensolu-."  Vol.  VH. 
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PEEMATUEE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  OVUM. 

The  term  abortion  or  miscarriage  is  api^lied  to  premature  expul- 
_sioii^f  tlie  ovum  when  this  occurs  before  the  time  wEefi'  tlie  dhlTcl 
becomes  vial3le,  or  capable  of  possibly  sumving. "  ""Xfter  that  date, 
the  term  premature  labour  is  used.  The  point  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  may  be  taken  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  calendar 
month,  or  about  1 83  days,  although  there  is  practically  but  little 
chance  of  the  child  being  reared,  if  born  before  the  end  of  the 
twenty-eighth  week,^  or  196  days.  A  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  abortion  and  miscarriage,  the  term  abortion  being 
used  in  the  first  Two  or  three  ffionths  of  ]3regnancy,  beforft  ,  the 
placenta  is  formed,  and  the  term  miscarriage  from  the  time  when 
the  placenta  is  formed  up  to  the  date  when  the  child  is  regarded  as 
viable.  It  is  better,  however,  to  consider  the  terms  abortion  and 
miscarriage  as  synonyms,  since  no  distinct  boundary  between  the 
two  can  be  assigned,  and  women  themselves  generally  prefer  the 
word  miscarriage  to  the  word  abortion. 

Premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
morbid  occiu'rences  of  pregnancy.  On  an  average,  every  woman 
who  has  borne  children  and  reached  the  limit  of  the  child-bearing 
age  has  had  at  least  one  abortion  or  premature  labour.  The  pro- 
portion of  abortions  to  full-term  deliveries  has  been  estimated  as 
being  as  much  as  one  to  five.  The  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the 
uterine  wall  is  less  firm  In"  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  before 
the  complete  formation  of  the  placenta.  Hence  it  is  within  the 
first  four  months  of  pregnancy  that  abortions  are  most  common. 
Within  the  first  few  weeks  of  pregnancy  many  abortions  pass 
altogether  unrecognised,  or  only  suspected.  A  woman  goes  a  few 
days,  or  two  or  three  weeks,  beyond  the  expected  time  of  menstrua- 
tion ;  then  hasmorrhage  occurs,  resembling  a  menstrual  period 
rather  more  profuse  than  usual,  and  an  ovum  may  escape  un- 
observed. If  shreds  of  decidua  are  detected,  these  show  only  a 
slightly  greater  development  than  the  shreds  of  menstrual  decidua 
sometimes  passed  in  menstruation  without  any  conception.    It  is 
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therefore  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  relative  frequency 
of  abortions  within  the  first  two  months.  Abortions  positively 
diao-nosed  occur  most  frequently  between  the  sixth  and  the 
sixteenth _we|k.  This  fact  may  be  explained  not  only  from  early 
|f5rtions  being  often  undetected,  but  partly  also  on  the  ground  that 
some  causes  of  abortion,  such  as  retroflexion  or  fibroid  tumour  of 
the  uterus,  only  begin  "to  operate  when  the  ovurn  and  uterus 
have  reached  a  certain  size,  and  that  the  various  diseases  of 
the  embryo  or  membranes  which  may  lead  to  abortion  require 
a  certain  time  for  their  development  before  the  embryo  is 
destroyed,  or  the  membranes  so  much  altered  as  to  excite  the  uterus 
to  expulsion. 

Within  the  first  .two  months  of  pregnancy,  the  ovum  is  most 
frequently  expelled  without  rupture  of  the  amnion,  and  the  whole 
of  the  chorion  or  rudimentary  placenta  generally  comes  away 
together.  The  decidua  vera,  which  at  this  stage  is  relatively  very 
bulky,  may  in  part  come  away  in  connection  with  the  decidua 
reflexa,  or  it  may  be  discharged  afterwards  as  a  whole,  or  more 
frequently,  broken  up  in  fragments.  After  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  the  amnion  is  usually  ruptured  ffoin  the  efl^ect  of  the  uterine 
contractions,  and  the  liquor  amnii  escapes.  Then  the  embryo  is 
expelled  first,  and  the  placenta  is  discharged  afterwards,  as  in  labour 
at  f iJl  term. 

The  later  the  stage  of  pregnancy  reached,  the  more  nearly  does 
the  process  resemble  that  of  ordinary  labour.  In  the  middle 
months  of  pregnancy,  after  the  placenta  has  been  formed,  but 
before  the  formation  of  that  layer  of  open  meshwork  which 
facilitates  its  separation  from  the  uterine  wall  (see  p.  75),  the 
separation  of  the  placenta  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  uterine 
action  is  often  insufiicient  to  effect  it  completely.  Hence  either  the" 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  placenta  is  liable  to  be  retained  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  unless  removed  artificially.  It  is  from  the , 
10th,  and  more  especially  from  the  ISthj^ivp  to  about  the  20th 
week  that  this  specially  close  union  exists  between  the  placenta  and 
the  uterine  wall,  and  hence  an  abortion  within  these  .limits  of  time 
is  more  lU^ely  to  lead  to  grave  results  than  either  before  or  after. 
In  the  course  of  the  third  month,  the  ovum  may  either  be  ruptured 
in  its  expulsion  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  rupture  be- 
coming more  probable  as  the  month  proceeds.  If  rupture  takes 
place,  retention  of  the  incipient  placenta  is  more  likely  to  occur 
It  is  possible,  however,  lor  the  amnion  enclosing  tlie  embryo,  with 
the  decidvia  reliexa,  to  be  expelled  entire,  leaving  the  incipient 
placenta  behind.  Even  the  chorion,  as  well  "as  'the  amnion,  may 
come  away  entire,  and  yet  leave  the  main  part  of  the  placenta 
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behmdj  the  cliief  trunks  of  the  chorionic  villi  being  torn  away  at 
their  insertion. 

Causation. — The  uterine  contractions,  which  expel  the  ovum 
prematurely,  are  excited  either  by  a  cause  acting  directly  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  or  one  which  calls  out  reflex  action,  or  by  a  com- 
bmation  of  the  two.  Both  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  centres  and 
the  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  uterus  are  greatest  at  the  epochs 
which  would  have  been  menstrual  periods  if  pregnancy  had  not 
occurred,  and  hence  abortion  is  especially  hkely  to  happen  at  these 
dates.  Different  women  also  vary  immensely  in  the  ease  with  which 
abortion  can  be  excited.  The  difference  depends  cliiefly  upon  the 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  but,  to  some  extent 
also,  upon  the  firmness  of  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterus. 
Thus  cases  are"  on  record  in  which  women  have  fallen  out  of 
windows  from  a  height  sufficient  to  fracture  their  Hmbs,  and  preg- 
nancy has  been  undisturbed.  Ovariotomy  and  various  operations 
upon  the  cervix  uteri  have  been  jaerformed,  nitric  acid  has  been 
applied  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  in  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
without  abortion  following.  Pregnancy  has  even  established  and 
maintained  itself  until  discovered,  notwithstanding  the  wearing  of 
an  intra-uterine  stem.  On  the  other  hand,  with  some  women,  any 
slight  mental  or  physical  disturbance,  even  the  seeing  a  mouse  or  a 
spider,  appears  to  be  siifficient  to  cause  abortion.  Frequently  both 
a  predisposing  and  an  exciting  cause  can  be  assigned ;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  a  predisposing  cause,  the  exciting  cause  may  be  of  the 
most  trivial  character. 

When  once  the  uterine  contractions  have  caused  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  uteri  to  a  certain  extent,  and  have  pressed  down  the  ovum 
siiSiciently  to  bulge  into  it,  the  process  of  abortion  goes  on  automa- 
tically, like  that  of  labour,  and  resembles  labour  on  a  small  scale. 
The  reflex  irritation  caused  by  pressure  of  the  partially  detached 
ovum  upon  the  cervix,  keeps  up  the  rhythmical  discharge  of  energy 
from  the  nerve  centres. 

The  most  important  classification  of  the  causes  of  abortion  is  the 
division  into  those  causes  which  affect  the  ovum  or  uterus  and  those 
which  act  directly  upon  the  mother.  In  the  former  class  are  coin- 
prised  most  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  have  already  been 
described  among  the  diseases  of  pregnancy.  Tlie  sub-divisions  of 
this  class  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Primary  morhid  coixlifions  of  the  fcettis,  especially  those  leading^ 
to  its  death.  —  If  the  fcutus  dies  from  any  cause,  its  death  is  followed 
"By"  degenerative  changes  in  the  chorion  or  placenta,  Avhich  no 
longer  continues  in  such  active  vital  connection  with  the  uterine 
wall.    The  ovum  then  begins  to  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  sooner 
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or  later  excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it.  The  iDroduction  of  extrava- 
sations of  blood  between  the  ovum  and  the  uterine  wall  is  often 
an  intermediate  step.  As  abeady  mentioned  (see  p.  378),  the 
expulsion  generally  takes  place  within  a_  few  weeks.  Disease  or 
malnutrition  of  the  foetus,  even  without  causing  its  death,  may  also 
be  associated  with  similar  changes  in  the  membranes,  and  lead  in  the 
same  way  to  abortion.  Among  the  causes  leading  to  the  death  or 
malnutrition  of  the  foetus  must  be  reckoned  imperfect  f ertilit;;^  on 
the  part  of  either  or  both  parents.  Conception tollowed  by  aborrion 
may  thiis  be  a  stage  on  the  way  to  complete  sterility.  Syphilis  _is^ 
one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  causes  leading  lo  "aBorSon 
through  death  of  the  foetus,  as  well  as  through  disease  of  the  foetal 
membranes,  and  it  often  produces  this  effect  in  successive  pregnancies. 
In  the  case,  therefore,  of  repeated  abortions,  without  other  manifest 
cause,  special  inquiry  should  always  be  made  for  any  history,  or  sign 
of  syphilis  in  either  parent.  If  none  such  can  be  found,  a 
diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  made  by  examination  of  the  foetus 
(see  p.  376), 

(2)  Priviartj  morbid  conditions  of  the  amnion,  chorion  or  decidua 
(see  pp.  354 — 371). — These  may  either  first  cause  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  or  may  directly  lead  to  abortion  by  irritating  the  uterus. 
Those  morbid  conditions  which  lead  to  haemorrhage,  and  consequent 
separation  of  chorion  or  placenta,  are  of  special  importance.  In- 
flammation and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta  are  also  frequent 
causes.  Besides  morbid  conditions  produced  by  disease,  separa- 
tion of  placenta  and  haamorrhage  often  arise  from  mechanical  causes. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  shocks,  blows,  excessive  coitus^jEKe 
use_of  instruments  for  the  induction  of  criminal  abortion,  violent 
muscular  exertion^  and  even  the  effect  of  coughing,  vomiting,  or 
straining  at  stool.  ~— 

^^^7(3)  J\rorh!d  conditimi.t  of  the  uterus. — These  may  be  disjDlaegiafijj^, 
especially  retroversion  and  retroflexion  (see  p.  341),  inflammation  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  uterus,  the  presence  of  SBFoM  or  other 
tumours,  or  fixation  by  peritoneal  adhesions. 

Causes  affecting  the  mother  directly  form  the_sgcond  main  class. 
Certain  drugs,  called  Dxtyocics,  have  more  or  less  power  oi'ScHing 
contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  by  this  means  may  cause  abortion. 
Those  most  eflicacioiis  appear  to  be  ergot,  and  quinine  in  large  doses 
(10  grains  or  more).  Digitalis,  Erge  doses'larpefKaps''rMmiTar 
effect.  Savin  and  cantharides  haA'e  also  been  taken  criminally 
with  this  otject,  and  have  sometimes  had  the  desii-ed  effect.  All 
these  drugs  are  very  imcertain  in  their  action,  unless  there  is 
a  predisposition  to  abort.    When  ergotism  is  produced  by  the 
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poisonous  efiFects  of  ergot  of  rye,  eaten  in  bread,  abortion  may 
result. 

■^.f'S?.'^.^  (^k"^*^  diseases  tend  to  cause  abortion.  The  poison  of 
certain  zymotic  diseases  has,  however,  a  special  tendency  to  produce 
this  effect,  apart  from  the  degree  of  fever,  apparently  by  its  influence 
on  the  nerve  centres.  Of  these,  smdljpox  is  the  most  marked  ' 
example.  With  this  effect  of  a  zymoticpoison  may  be  compared 
the  similar  effect  of  other  poisons,  such  as  lead,  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  from  asphyxia,  whether  due  to  mechanical  causTorlieart 
or  lung  disease,  ancTThe  ]3oison  which  exists  in  the  blood  iii  renal 
disease.  In  the  last  case  al^tion  or  premature  labour  "may  be'pro- 
duced  directly,  as  well  as  through  death  of  the  fcetus.  Of  mineral 
poisons,  lead  has  been  most  frequently  noted  as  a  cause  of  abortion, 
generally  through  its  leading  to  the  death  of  the  fretus.  It  appears 
to  be  capable  of  j)roducing  this  result  even  by  acting  in  a  remote  way 
through  the  father.  For  it  has  been  recorded  that,  when  workmen 
have  suffered  from  lead  poisoning,  their  A^dves  have  been  specially 
liable  to  abort.'  Apart  from  any  special  poison,  expulsion  of  the  ovum 
is  apt  to  occur  in  any  very  grave  disease  of  the  mother,  especially  as 
a  fatal  issue  is  approaching.  It  happens  also  sometimes  from  extreme 
?S2:lS^^*'^'^*^°^»  times  of  famine,  or  in  excessive  vomiting  ^preg- 
nancy. Other  general  states  of  the  system,  such  asXeart  disease,  or 
cirrhosis  of  Hver,  may  act  l)y  producing  local  bypercemia  and  conse- 
quent extravasation  of  blood. 

Causes  acting  through  the  nervous  si/sfem. — Abortion  is  often  pro- 
clucecl  by  sonie  sudden  or  "^nLolent  emotion,  such  as  fright,  grief, 
anxiety,  shock,  hearings  bad-news,  or  seeing  some  startling  sight. 
Such  emotional  causes  are  specially  operative  either  as  exciting 
causes,  when  there  is  already  some  predisposing  cause  at  work,  or 
in  women  of  highly  sensitive  and  neurotic  disposition.  Other 
causes  produce  a  reflex  effect  through  the  impressions  upon 
peripheral  nerves.  Thus  continuing  to  suclde  an  infant  after 
pregnancy  has  recurred  may  lead  to  abortion,  suckling~iraving  a 
well-known  tendency  to  set  up  uterine  contractions.  Intiie  same 
way  is  to  be  explained  the  occasional  effect  of  severe  pain,  such  as 
toothache,  of  violent  purgatives,  of  any  surgical  operation,  such  as 
even  the  extrar.tinn  nf  a  tooth,  but  more  especially  of  oiJeratious  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  of  vagmal  s^yringing,  or  distension 
of  the  vagina  by  a  plug  or  india-rubber  dilator. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  cases  a  habit  of  aborting  at 
about  the  same  date  in  successive  pregnancies  has  become  estab- 
lished. There  seems  to  be  no  positive  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
this,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  such  cases  there  has  been 
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some  persistent  cause,  such  as  syphilis,  or  endometritis,  or  uterine 
displacement,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  abortion  at  about  the 
same  date  of  jjregnancy. 

Examination  of  the  ovum  will  sometimes  reveal  the  cause  of  the 
abortion  in  the  shape  of  inflammation  or  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
chorion  or  decidua,  or  signs  of  syphilis  in  the  foetus. 

Symptoms  and  course  of  aliortion. — The  earliest  symptom 
of  abortion  is  usually  uterine  hasmorrhage.    For  if  the  starting- 
point  of  the  process  is  uterine  contraction,  the  contraction  leads 
to  a  partial  detachment  of  the  ovum,  and  consequent  rupture  of 
vessels,  before  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and  generally  before 
the  contraction  is  manifestly  felt  as  pain.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  starting-point  is  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  foetal  mem- 
branes,  some  of  the  blood  generally  breaks  through  into  the  de- 
cidual  cavity,  and  escapes  externally  through  the  cervix.  The 
bleeding  may  at  first  be  slight  and  intermittent,  but  is  increased  in 
quantity  when  uterine  contractions  become  active,  and  the  ovum 
begins  to  be  more  completely  separated,  and  forced  down  into  the 
cervix.    Clots  of  considerable  size  are  generally  passed  before  the 
ovum  itself  is  expelled.    The  bleeding  may  contiiiue,  continuous 
or  intermittent,  for  some  days  before  the  pains  come  on.    In  rare 
cases  it  may  last  even  for  weeks  before  ending  in  abortion.    Loss  "\ 
of  blood  is  generally  greater  after  the  second  month,  when  the  | 
cervix  has  to  be  dilated  to  a  considerable  size  before  the  ovi;m  can  I 
pass.    It  may  then  be  sufficient  to  cause  syncope,  and  reduce  the  " 
patient  to  extreme  anaemia,  but  rarely  proves  fatal. 

Within  the  first  two  months  the  pains  of  expulsion  may  not  be 
very  difi'erent  from  those  of  dvsmenorrhoea.  The  later  the  stage  of 
pregnancy,  the  more  do  the  pains  resemble  those  of  labour  at  term. 
Cases  of  abortion  commencing  with  intermittent  pains,  due  to 
uterine  contraction,  and  leading  to  hajmorrhage  only  in  the  later 
stage,  are  rarer  than  those  in  which  the  haemorrhage  is  the  first 
symptom.  They  are  generally  cases  which  occur  somewhat  later 
in  pregnancy;  within  the  first  two  months,  haemorrhage  almost 
alwa3^s  occurs  at  the  commencement.  In  premature  labour,  or  in 
abortion  when  pregnancy  has  nearly  reached  the  sixth  month,  there 
is  not  necessarily  any  haemorrhage  before  the  birth  of  the  fcetus, 
imless  the  starting-point  of  the  premature  expulsion  has  been 
extravasation  of  blood. 

....J^^^ttJ^borhm.  —  Occasionally,  even  when  the  amnion  is 
rapelledintact,  the  incipient  placenta  remains  attached  to  the 
uterus.  This  happens  much  more  frequently  when  the  amnion  is 
ruptured,  and  the  embryo  escapes  first.  If  the  attachment  of  the 
placenta  is  too  firm  for  the  subsequent  uterine  contractions  to  break 
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it_d£wn^  the  cervix  may  close  up  again,  and  tlie  uterus  Lecpnie 
(quiescent  "  'GeneraTly  contractions  recur,  and  tLe  mass  is  expelled, 
after  a  few  hours,  or  within  two  or  three  days,  but  sometimes  it 
is  retained  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  In  other  cases  the  main 
mass  of  the  placenta  is  expelled,  immediately  or  shortly  after  the 
embryo,  but  some  portion  of 'it  is  more  adherent,  and  remains  m 
utero. 

The  result  of  incomplete  abortion  varies  according  to  the  firmness 
of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  If  there  is  close 
attachment  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  decomposition  may  be 
averted.  There  is  then  generally  but  slight  hfemoiThage  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  abortion.  Usually  some  htemorrhage  occurs, 
either  continuously  or  at  intervals,  so  long  as  there  is  placenta 
retained.  In  rare  cases,  when  the  attachment  is  very  general,  there 
is  none  at  all  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  may  even  be  supposed 
that  pregnancy  is  continuing.  Eventually,  often  at  the  date  of  a 
menstrual  epoch,  active  uterine  contractions  come  ou,  separate  more 
of  the  placenta,  and  then  there  is  increased  haemorrhage  until  the 
whole  is  either  expelled  or  artificially  removed. 

More  frequentl}^,  the  miion  of  the  placenta  is  not  close  enough 
to  preserve  its  vitality,  deconiposition  occurs,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
offensive  discharge  begins.  The  placenta  is  generally  expelled  after 
a  time  piecemeal,  when  the  firmness  of  adhesion  has  been  broken 
down  by  putiefaction.  The  decomposition  is  much  promoted  if 
the  finger  has  been  introduced  in  futile  attempts  to  removTlhe  i^Ia- 
centa,  and  air  thereby  admitted  to  the  uterus.  Sometimes  a  mass 
of  placental  tissue  hangs  only  by  a  small  baud  of  adhesions,  and  is 
forced  down  into  the  cervix  uteri,  or  through  the  cervix  into  the 
vagina,  the  body  of  the  uterus  contracting  up  into  small  bulk.  The 
projecting  portion  of  tissue  then  most  readily  becomes  putrid.  In 
other  cases,  again,  the  portion  of  placenta,  while  taking  a  polypoid 
forjn,  retains  some  vitality,  or  is  preserved  ffom  decomposition  by 
being  retained  within  the  uterus  without  free  access  of  air,  and 
often  becomes  coated  with  fibrin,  as  well  as  infiltrated  with  clot. 
Such  a  structure  has  been  called  a  ^^la^mtal  polyjnis,  or  Jibrinoiis 
iwhjims.  In  rare  cases  the  patient  recovers  without  any  placental 
mass  ever  making  its  appearance.  The  placenta  must,  in  sueh 
cases,  have  broken  down  in  shreds. 

When  decomposition  of  the  placenta  occurs,  the  patient  is  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  saprsemia  and  septicaemia,  as  in  the  case  of  retention  of 
portions  of  placenla'ai'ter  full-term  delivery.  The  disease,  however, 
is  not  usually  so  severe,  and  rarely  leads  to  a  fatal  result,  although 
sometimes  d^th  does  occur.  Frequently  rigors  come  on  within  two 
or  three"craysafter  the  initial  stnge  of  theTBBTOin,  followed  by  high 
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temperature,  quick  jjulse,  and  other  constitutional  symi^touis.  Pelvic 
jjeritonitis  or  pelvic  cellulitis  not  unfrequently  follows,  '  more 
esp'ecially  the  former,  and  often  the  foundation  is  laid  for  fihronic 
uterine  malady.  As  in  cases  following  full-term  delivery,  the 
disease  may  either  be  simply  saprsemia,  that  is,  poisonous  effects 
from  the  absorption  of  chemical  products  of  decomposition,  or 
septictemia  proper,  in  which  there  is,  in  addition,  the  multipli- 
cation of  septic  organisms  in  the  blood  or  tissues  (see  chapter 
XXXIX.).  In  most  cases  the  symptoms  subside  quickly  after 
removal  of  the  putrid  material,  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed 
that  sajartemia  only  is  at  any  rate  the  main  element  in  the  case. 
Very  severe  cases,  however,  may  resemble  the  gravest  forms  of 
puerperal  septictemia,  and  be  marked  by  diarrhcea,  vomiting,  severe// 
headache,  great  abdominal  distension,  and  other  signs  of  general |l 
septic  peritonitis. 

Diagnosis.  —  Pregnancy  existing,  the  occurrence  either  of 
uterine  haemorrhage,  or  of  pains  due  to  rhythmical  uterine  contrac- 
tions, is  invariably  a  sign  of  threatening  abortion.  The  chief  difficulty 
often  is  to  determine  whether  pregnancy  does  exist,  especially  if 
iiTegular  haemorrhage  has  continued  for  some  time.  The  diagnosis 
of  pregnancy  must  be  made  by  the  ordinary  physical  signs  of  that 
condition,  especially,  in  the  early  months,  by  the  estimation  bi- 
manually  of  the  size,  shape,  and  consistency  of  the  uterus  (see 
pp.  120,  121).  A  vaginal  examination  should  always  be  made, 
the  hand  being  firiFcTisinfected  as  in  the  case  of  labour,  and,  if  the 
os_  is  found  dilated,  and  a  part  of  the  ovum  presenting  there,  or 
expelled  into  the  vagina,  the  diagnosis  will  be  undoubted,  not  only 
of  threatened,  but  of  inevitable  or  partially  completed  abortion. 
The  only  thing  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  an  ovum  is  a  soft  polypus, 
or  soft  fibroid  tumour,  the  lower  segment  only  of  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  finger.  If  the  whole  can  be  reached,  a  polypus  will 
l2g_distinguished  by  having  a  pedicle,  which  cannot  be  separated 
by  the  finger,  while  an  ovum,  ""ra^portion  of  ovum,  is  readily 
detached. 

If  a  substance  has  been  passed  per  vaginam,  examination  of  this 
will  determine  whether  an  abortion  has  occurred  or  not,  and 
whether  the  whole  of  the  ovum  has  been  expelled.  In  the  absence 
of  an  embryo,  chorionic  villi  should  be  sought  for,  to  decide  the 
fact  of  abortion.  They  may  be  seen  most  readily  if  the  blood  is 
washed  away,  and  the  mass  floated  out  in  water.  A  small  portion 
of  anything  which  reseMs  villi  should  then  be  spread  out  upon  a  . 
slide  and  examined  with  a  low  microscopic  power.  If  decidua 
only  can  be  detected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  decidua  of 
considerable  thickness,  sometimes  even  intact  enough  to  form  a 
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cast  of  the  whole  uterus,  is  sometimes  passed  in  membranous 
dysmeuorrho^a. 

Generally  the  decidua  reflexa  comes  away,  covering  the  ovum,  and 
may  bring  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  decidua  vera,  attached  to 
its  border  {dv,  Fig.  146).  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  the  embryonic  placenta  is  not  left  behind. 

If  the  substance  passed  have  not  been  kept  for  examination, 
doubt  may  exist  whether  a  part  or  the  wkole  of  the  ovum  is  still 
retained  in  the  uterus.    If  the  whole  still  remains,  this  -will  gene- 


Tx„  i4fi_Oviim  expelled  in  abortion  in  third  month;       decidua  reflexa,  the  front 
^poi^on  ^^moved  to  show  interior  of  ovnin  ;       decidua  vera,  showing  onflces  of 
utei-ine  glands ;  c,  chorion  conuneneing  to  fmin  placenta. 

rally  be  revealed  by  the  size  of  the  fundus  uteri,  estimated  bi- 
manually.  If  a  part  only  is  retained,  the  sanguineous  discharge 
will  be  excessive  in  amoimt,  or  protracted,  or  will  recur  from 
time  to  time.  The  cervix  uteri  also  is  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue patulous  if  any  considerable  piece  of  ovum  remains  within, 
and  to  close  up  if  the  whole  has  been  evacuated.  Oflensnia, 
discharge  generally  indicates  some  placenta  retained  and  decom- 

^°P?offnosis.-A  fatal  result  from  abortion  is  comparatively 
rare  but  does  occur  occasionally,  sometimes  from  hfeniorrhage 
more  frequently  from  the  effect  of  septic  absorption.  It  is  es  unatec 
by  Lusk,  from  the  statistics  of  deaths  in  New  York  City,  that  deaths 
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from  all  causes  after  abortion  are  nearly  as  numerous  in  proportion 
as  deaths  from  metria  after  delivery  at  full  term,  if  it  be  correct  to 
reckon  one  abortion  to  every  eight  to  ten  full  term  deliveries.  I 
have  kno^vn  abortion  in  the  third  month  not  onl}'  end  fatally,  but 
form  the  starting-point  of  a  series  of  cases  of  fatal  puerperal  septi- 
c£emia  in  the  jjractice  of  the  medical  attendant.  Death,  however 
is  very  rare,  if  abortion  is  treated  efficiently  from  the  outset. 
Abortion  very  frequently  leaves  behind  it  chronic  iiterine  disease, 
,S5Ii§5iiliJy  subinvolution.  Several  causes  tend  to  this  result. 
First,  there  is  frequently  some  already  existing  morbid  state  of 
the  uterus,  the  cause  of  the  abortion  ;  secondlj^,  women  often 
disregard  an  abortion,  and  omit  to  take  sumcient  rest  and  care 
afterwards  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  natural  stimulus  of  lactation  in 
promoting  the  contraction  and  thereby  the  involution  of  the  uterus 
is  wanting. 

The  danger  of  criminal  abortion  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  spontaneous  abortion.  This  is  to  be  explained  partly  because 
instruments  are  often  used  by  imskilled  persons  when  the  object  is 
criminal,  partly  because  the  healthy  ovum  has  a  closer  and  more 
vascular  connection  with  the  uterine  wall,  so  that  its  separation  is 
more  likely  to  be  incomplete,  or  to  be  attended  with  profuse  bleed- 
ing. Of  cases  of  criminal  abortion  which  have  been  made  public, 
the  women  have  died  in  not  less  than  half.  It  must,  however,  of 
course  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  the  woman  is  generally  the 
circumstance  which  leads  to  investigation  and  detection,  and  that 
many  other  cases  remain  imdetected. 

Prophylactic  treatment. — When  any  evidence  of  syphQis 
in  either  parent  has  been  discovered  a  prolonged  course  o^niercury* 
should  be  given  to  both  parents  in  the  intervals  of  pregnancy,  and 
to  the  mother  throughout  pregnancy.  In  the  case  of  retroflexion  or 
retroversion  of  the  uterus,  a  pessary  should  be  worn  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  month. 

With  women  who  have  already  shown  a  predisposition  to  abor- 
tion, and  with  neurotic  and  excitable  subjectTgenerally,  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  exciting  causes,  bodily  or  mental 
The  care  should  be  greatest  for  the  first  four  month,  and  especially 
at  the  first  two  or  three  menstrual  epochs,  at  which  times  it  is  often 
prudent  to  keep  the  woman  in  bed  for  a  few  days.  The  excitino- 
causes  most  to  be  guarded  against  are  mental  excitement  or  al  irnt 
and  undue  muscular  exertion.  In  some  caseS  even  travelling  and 
ndmg  m  a  carriage  have  to  be  given  up.    Strong  purgative°s  and 

'  The  following  fonnulti  may  be  used :— Liq.  Hvdraiir  Ppvnhlnv       i  a 
Hyrlroehlor.  dil.  ,n  x. ;  Syi-upi  5j.  j  Aq.  ad  3j.  ;  ter  quotwfe.  ' 
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the  use  of  vaginal  syringing  either  too  vigorously  or  with  too  hot  or 
cold  water  should  also  be  avoided.  Though  it  is  not  usual  with  the 
human  race  to  give  up  coitus  during  pregnancy,  some  women  who 
are  especially  prone  to  abort  only  go  to  the  fuU  term  if  they  occupy 
a  separate  room  from  their  husbands  during  pregnancy,  or  at  any 
rate  for  the  first  four  months. 

Treatment  of  threatened  abortion. — So  long  as  haemor- 
rhage is  not  very  severe,  while  there  is  no  proof  of  escape  of  the 
lj£[uor  amnii,  and  the  cervix  is  not  dilated  so  as  to  allow  the  ovum 
to  be  felt  presenting,  abortion  may  be  regarded  as  only  threatened 
and  not  inevitable,  and  an  effort  made  to  avert  it.  This  is  rarely, 
however,  successful  if  both  haemorrhage  and  rhythmical  pains  are 
present ;  if  only  one  of  these  symptoms  exists,  the  attempt  is  much 
more  hopeful.  In  aU  cases  of  threatened  abortion  the  first  neces- 
sity is  to  direct  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  cornpletely  at  rest 
in  bed  and  that  any  solid  substances  passed  shoiHd  be  saved  for 
"examination.  If  haemorrhage  is  at  all  considerable  the  bed-pan 
should  be  used.  The  patient  should  not  leave  her  bed,  or  be  lifted 
up  from  the  horizontal  position  for  any  purpose,  and  should  avoid_ 
all  movement  as  far  as  possible.  Diet  should  be  light.  41fi0^ 
and  very  hot  or  cold  lic[uids  should  be  avoided.  If  reti-overaion  or 
retroflexion  of  the  uterus  is  detected  on  vaginal  examination  the 
uterus  should  be  restored,  if  possible,  by  gentle  manipulation,  in 
the  manner  previously  described  (see  p.  346).  In  general  it  is 
better.tto  wait  till  the  symptoms  have  been  quieted  by  rest  and  seda- 
tives before  introducing  a  pessary.  ~~ 
The  drug  most  to  be  relied  on  to  check  the  action  of  the  uterus 
is  opium.    A  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  given  to 

^  start  with ;  or  Battle/s  liquor  opii  sedativus  or  nepenthe  may  be 
given  in  twenty  minim  doses  for  two  or  three  doses,  and  afterwards 
in  ten  minim  doses  every  four  hours.  If  the  abortion  does  not 
become  inevitable,  the  opiate  must  be  continued  imtil  all  symptoms 
have  completely  subsidedT^nd  the  patient  should  stiU  be  kept  m 
bed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards.  Purgatives  should  be 
speciaUy  avoided,  and  the  bowels  should  be  relieved,  if  necessary, 
by  enema ;  or,  when  symptoms  are  subsiding,  by  gentle  laxatives. 

'  An  American  preparation,  the  Uquid  extract  of  Vibummu ju^n^C)- 
liuni,  has  been  recommended  as  having  a  special  influence  m  averting 
literine  contractions.    It  is  given  in  drachm  doses.  Biwrnd^^ 

,  ^  potassium  is  also  sometimes  useful  in  addition  to  opium,  or  wlien 
opium  is  not  well  tolerated.    When  hemorrhage  persists  for  many 
days  or  weeks  consecutively  without  the  occurrence  of  active  con- 
/,       tractions,  and  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  necessitate  further  treat- 

J       ment,  ergot  maybe  given  in  small  doses,  such  ivs  ten  or  fifteen 
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minims  of  the  lif|uid  extract,  in  combination  with  opium.  With 
this  treatment  there  is  a  certain  risk  that  the  uterus  may  be  excited 
to  exjjel  its  contents,  but  frequently  the  ergot  in  such  doses  induces 
only  gentle  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus.  As  the  drug  also  tendB* 
to  contraci;  the"arferies"liiacr'*clunuiiS[i  the  force  of  the  heart,  it  may 
then  be  successful  in  bringing  about  arrest  of  hsemorrhage  without 
the  occurrence  of  abortion. 

Treatment  of  inevitaljle  abortion.  —  Abortion  may  be 
regarded  as  inevitable,  if_the  ovum  is  felt  presenting  through  the 
dilated  os,  if  tlie  liquor  auinii  has,  without  doubt,  escaped,  or  if  the 
htemorrhage  is  very  excessive.  If  any  considerable  clots  have  been 
expelled  through  the  cervix  uteri,  the  abortion  almost  always 
proves  inevitable,  but  the  pregnancy  has  been  known  to  continue 
notwithstanding.  Assuming  that  the  abortion  is  inevitable,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  process  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  natural 
one,  resembling  labour  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  interference  is 
necessary  only  when  hasmorrhage  is  excessive,  or  the  evacuation  of 
the  uterus  incomplete.  Within  the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  premature  or  needless 
manipulation,  since  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  of  the  oviun, 
which  otherwise  may  be  expelled  intact.  Aftgr  the^  fourth  month, 
also,  the  process  of  abortion  approximates  more  and  more  to 
that  of  delivery  ;  there  may  be  little  or  no  hasmorrhage  before 
the  birth  of  the  foetus,  and,  if  so,  uojnterference  ia  required  at  that 


stage. 


In  the  early  months  hsemorrhage  is  rarely  very  excessive,  pro- 
vided that  the  ovum  is  expelled  entire,  as  the  ovum  itself,  in  such 
cases,  forms  a  plug  when  pressed  down  into  the  cervix.  The  ovum 
need  not  then  be  removed  by  the  finger  unless  the  whole  of  it  is 
felt  as  having  descended  into  the  vagina,  or  at  any  rate  into  the 
expanded  cervix.  If  portions  of  the  decidua  vera  remain  attached 
to  the  uterine  wall,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  intact  ovum,  they 
need  not  bg^ jgug'^t  for  by  the  finger,  but  may  be'T^lt  'fo  break  up 
and  come  away  ui  tliedischarges.  When,  the  liquor  amnii  escapes, 
especially  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  there  may  be 
considerable  htcinorrhage  either  before  or  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
ejnbryo.  In  this  case  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  varies  accordiucr 
to  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  If  the  cervix  is  undilated,  and  the 
ovum  out  of  reach,  the  choice  lies  between  plugging  the  vagina  and 
plugging  the  cervix  itself  with  a  sponge  tent,  or  with  a  laimnaria 
orTupelo  tent,  adding  a  vaginal  plug  in  addition.  Plu'«n„cr  tlie  / 
vagma  is  scnerally_jjreferable,  since  materials  for  the""pu^o"iT  / 
are  always  at  hand,  and  the  risk  attendant  on  the  use  of  tents  ' 
IS  thus  avoided.     The  plug  not  only  arrests  the   blee.liua  if 
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properly  applied,  but  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  uterine  contraction, 
so  that  the  ovum  is  often  found  lying  behind  it,  when  the  plug 
is  removed.  The  general  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  vaginal  plug  is 
correct  treatment  lor  serious  ute- 


rine 


htemorrhage 


pregnancy,, 

while  the  uterine  cavity  is  not 
large  enough  to  allow  a  dangerous 
amount  ol'  blood  to  lie  effused 
Avitliiu.it..  It  is  therefore  avail- 
able in  the  earlier  months  of  preg- 
nancy, not  at  or  near  full  term. 


Fig.  147.— Hegar's  dilators. 


Fig.  148.— Baiucs'  tent 
introducer. 


except  in  thecase  of  placenta  prasvia,  and  it  is  on  no  account 
to  be  thougKroTafter  delivery  in  the  later  months  ^oi;_at 
term. 
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Method  of  jilucjcjincj  the  vagina. — A  vaginal  douche  should  first  be  . 
used  with  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in  2,000.  A  method  of  plug- 
ging often  recommended  is  to  use  tampons  of  cotton,  tied  at  intervals 
upon  a  tape.  This  is  not  a  good  plan,  since  the  cotton  is  so  com- 
pressible that  the  plug  is  apt  to  shrink  and  allow  further  bleeding. 
The  safest  material  to  use  is  iodoform  gauze  in  long  strips.  In  the 
absence  of  this  rather  broad  strips  of  lint  or  linen  about  a  foot  long 
may  be  taken,  and  either  moistened  with  some  antiseptic  such  as 
carbohsed  oil,  iodised  glycerine,  eucalyptic  vaseline,  or  saliSylic 
cream,  or  else  dusted  with  iodoform.  Strip  after  strip  is  then 
packe'd"in'  through  a  Sim's  speculum  until  the  vagina  is  sufficiently 
distended.  The  tapes  are  left  hanging  out  a  few  inches,  and  have 
one,  two,  three,  &c.,  knots  tied  upon  them,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
proper  order  for  withdrawal,  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  introduc- 
tion. The  plug  should  not  be  left  in  more  than  about  six  hours, 
after  which  time  it  may  be  reapplied  if'hecessary,  and  the  vagina 
should  be  again  irrigated  with  the  antiseptic  on  its  removal. 

In  conjunction  with  the  use  of  a  vaginal  plug,  a  full  dose  of 
ergot  may  be  given  in  a  case  of  abortion  with  considerable 
hasinorrhage.  The  most  effectual  and  rapid  method  is  to  give 
a  sulSciiTaneous  injection  oi  ergotin,  passing  the  syringe  deeply 
into  the  gluteal  muscles.  Failing  thSTonF  or  two  drachms  of  the 
liquid  extract,  or  liquor  secalis  ammoniatus,  may  be  given  by 
mouth. 

If  the  ovum  is  not  exjDelled  after  two  applications  of  the  vaginal 
plug,  nor  the  os  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  it  to  be  extracted,  the 
cervix  should  be  dilated,  either  under  anaesthesia  with  Hegar's 
cTiIalprs^or  TaylneanR  of  a  tent. 

Method  of  Rising  Hegar's  dilators. — The  vagina  being  first  disin- 
fected, the  patient  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  a  Sim's  speculum 
passed,  and  the  cervix  seized  and  draw  somewhat  down  by  tena- 
culum forceps  (Fig.  150,  p.  412).  A  size  of  dilator  (Fig.  147, 
p.  408),  which  wiU  quite  easily  pass  is  first  used.  Then  successive 
sizes  are  passed,  up  to  about  No.  20,  when  the  cervix  will  be  large 
enough  to  admit  the  finger.  When  there  is  much  resistance,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  spend  one,  two,  or  three  minutes  in  the  intro- 
duction of  each. 

Method  of  using  tents. — Laminaria  topel^^  are  less  likely 
to  cause  septic  mischief  than'sponge^tents,  and  are  therefore  gene- 
rally preferable.  A  spon^TTent'Tiowever,  forms  a  more  perfect 
plug  to  the  cervix,  and  may  be  chosen  if  a  patient  is  so  blanched 
ironi  hsemorrhage  that  it  is  very  important  to  stop  the  slightest 
further  loss.  If  used,  it  should  be  impregnated  with  iodoform  dis- 
solved in  ether.    Laminaria  tents  have  the  greater  power,  tupelo 
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tents  exi^and  more  j[uicldy.  Either  may  be  smeared  with  salicylic 
cream*  or  iodoform  and  vaseline,  and  mounted  upon  a  Barnes'  tent 
introducer  (Fig.  148,  p.  408).  The  introducer  with  the  tent  may 
then  be  passed  like  the  uterine  sound,  without  the  iLse  of  a  speculum, 
the  patient  lying  in  the  left  lateral  position  ;  or  Sim's  speculum 
may  be  used,  the  cervix  being  drawn  forward  and  fixed,  either  by 
Sim's  tenaculum  hook  (Fig.  149,  p.  411),  or  by  tenaculum  forceps. 
In  case  of  difficulty  the  latter  method  should  be  chosen.  If  the 
cervix  is  small,  a  single  tent  only  is  used ;  if  it  is  already  somewhat 
dilated,  several  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  ends  should  project 
through  the  external  os.  In  the  present  case,  the  vagina  should  be' 
moderately  plugged  below  the  tents,  to  keep  them  in  position,  and 
aid  in  arresting  hsomorrhage.  Laminaria  tents  should  not  be  left 
more  than  about  eight  hours.  With  sponge  or  tupelo  tents  three  or 
four  hours  are  sufficient.  On  their  removal,  the  antiseptic  douche 
should  be  again  used.  If  dilatation  is  still  insufficient,  a  second 
application  is  permissible ;  but  not  more  than  two  in  succession  for 
fear  of  septic  absorption. 

Method  of  evacuating  the  vieiius^ — If  the  os  is  dilated  enough  to 
allow  Tilie  "ovum' fo  pass',  or,  in  the  case  of  an  early  abortion,  to 
admit  the  finger,  the  uterus  should  be  emptied  at  once,  if  the 
hsemorrhage  is  so  considerable  as  to  require  interference.  The 
manij)ulation  now  to  be  described  is  also  to  be  carried  out  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  if  there  is  occasion  to  remove  the  placenta 
after  escape  of  the  embryo.  iJnless  pregnancy  has  been  far 
advanced  the  index  finger  only  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  uterus. 
The  great  principle  to  be  followed  is,  if  possible,  to  bring  down  the 
uterus  within  reach  of  the  finger  by  extpnal  pressure  rather  than 
to  force  the  finger  up  to  the  uterus.  Th^y^^rst  essential  is  that  the 
bladder  shouTdn5e~eiiipHeH7  and  it  is  generally  well  to  make  quite 
certain  of  this  l3y  passiiig  the  catheter.  As  much  relaxation  as 
possible  of  the  abdominal  muscles'Tiiust  be  secured.  For  this 
purpose,  the  head  should  be  supported  by  a  low  pillow  only,  the 
shoulders  low,  the  thighs  flexed,  and,  if  necessary,  the  patient's 
attention  should  be  distracted  by  conversation.  The  left  hand  is 
then  pressed  deeply  into  the  abdomen,  not  too  near  the  pubes,  so 
as  to  get  bebinrl  the  uterus,  and  bring  the  fundus  for.ward  close 
behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis  (see  Fig.  7, 
p.  12).  If  the  uterus  can  once  be  got  into  this  position,  it  is  gene- 
rally possible  to  evacuate  it  without  introducing  more  than  a  single 
finger  into  the  vagina,  and  to  get  the  finger  quite  up  to  the  fundus 
by  the  time  that  the  evacuation  is  complete.    In  introducing  the 
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fint^er,  the  cervix  is  clrawu  somewliat  forward  by  the  tip  of  the 
finger  hooked  into  it,  while  the  fundus  is  ^Dressed  downward  by  the 
external  hand. 

If  possible,  the  fiager  is  passed  behind  and  above  the  ovum  or 
placenta,  and  rather  toward  its  left-hand  side  if  the  right  hand  is 
used  in  the  vagina.  Conversely,  if  the  left  hand  is  used  internally, 
the  operator  standing  at  the  patient's  left  side,  the  finger  is  passed 
behind  and  to  the  right  side.  The  flexor  surface  of  the  finger  then 
sweeps  the  retained  mass  so  far  as  possible  as  a  whole  downward 
into  the  vagina.  If  it  is  impossible  at  first  to  reach  above  the 
retained  ovum,  what  is  within  reach  may  be  removed  first.  Then 


Fig.  149. — Mode  of  introducing  a  tent  through  Sim's  sx)eculum. 

the  uterus  contracts  up,  as  it  is  emptied,  with  the  aid  of  external 
pressure,  and  brings  the  remainder  within  reach.  The  finger  should 
not  be  finally  withdrawn  until  the  cavity  is  to  a  great  extent  closed 
U£^,  otherwise  bleej.ing  may  occur,  and  clots  be  formed  within  it. 
In  closing  up,  the  cavity  tends  to  resume  the  flattened  form  it  has 
in  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  The  right  index  finger,  sweeping 
across  from  the  left  to  the  right  comu,  can  then  finally  make  sure 
that  nothing  remains  attached  to  its  walls. 

When  the  iiterus  has  once  fully  retracted  there  is  hardly  ever  any 
htEmorrhage  beyond  the  ordinary  discharge,  analogous  to  the  lochial 
discharge.  It  hardly  ever  •  happens,  therefore,  that  any  styptic  is 
required  to  arrest  bleeding.  ,  If  contraction  fails  and  serious  bleed- 
ing does  occur,  a  solution  of  perchloride  of_,iron,  eitlier  about  1  part 
in  8  of  the  solid  salt,  or  1  in  4  of  thc  strong  solution,  may  be  used. 
This  may  be  applied  on  a  thickly  wrapped  Playfair's  probe  or  sound 
passed  as  a  swab  by  aid  of  Sim'a  speculum ;  or,  if  this  fails,  it  may 
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be  injected  by  tbe  hydrostatic  method  hereafter  to  be  described  (see 
p.  417).  For  a  less  severe  degree  of  bleeding  it  is  preferable  to  use 
Churchill's  tincture  of  iodine.  This  generaUy  stiraidates  the  uterus 
to  contract;  it  is  also  antiseptic,  and  does  not  leave  any  hard  clots. 

There  are  two  causes  which  are  apt  to 
render  it  diflacult  to  get  the  uterus  into  the 
requisite  position— first,  rigidity  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  or  thickness  of  abdominal 
walls  ;  and,  secondly,  a  more  or  less  retro- 
verted  or  retroflexed  position  of  the  uterus. 
The  difficulty  is  greatest  when  the  two  are 
combined,  for  then  the  external  hand  cannot 
get  behind  the  fundus  without  being  pressed 
in  very  deeply,  and  this  the  abdominal  walls 
will  not  allow.  Several  expedients  may  be 
used  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Eigidity 
of  muscles  is  most  completely  overcome 
by  an  anajsthetic,  and,  if  the  rigidity  is 
very  great,  or  the  patient  very  impatient 
of  manipulation,  it  is  desirable  to  admi- 
nister one.  When  the  muscles  are  once 
fully  relaxed  by  this  means,  there  is  rarely 
any  difficulty. 

There  are  other  means,  however,  which 
often  suffice,  without  the  use  of  an  anaesthe- 
tic. If  the  woman  has  had  children  previ- 
ously, it  will  frequently  be  possible  to  pass 
the  half  hand  (excluding  the  thumb)  or  even 
tlie  whole  hand  into  the  vagina.  The  index 
finger  can  then  be  passed  into  the  cervix,  and 
used  like  a  repositor,  as  in  restoration  of  the 
uterus  by  the  sound,  so  as  to  bring  the 
uterus  forward  into  anteversion,  and  enable 
the  external  hand  to  command  the  fimdus. 
If  the  half  hand  cannot  be  passed  into 
the  vagina,  it  may  be  possible,  by  the  use 
of  a  tenaculum,  such  as  that  shown  in 
150,  to  get  the  index  finger  far  enough  into  the  cervix 
to  act  as  a  repositor.  The  tenacultmi  is  fixed  finnly  into  the 
anterior  lip,  and  the  cervix  is  drawn  forward  Avhile  the  finger 
is  passed  into  it.  The  tenaculum  may  then  be  given  to  an 
assistant,  to  keep  uji  the  traction,  while  the  left  hand  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  abdomen,  and  the  uterus  brought  into  the  position 
already  described.     It  is  better  to  make  counter-jiressure  with 


Fig.  150. — Uterine  tenacu- 
lum forceps. 


Fig. 
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cavity,  and  so 
The  operator  should  never 
has  completely  reached  the 
finger,  and  made  sure  that 


the  external  hand,  rather  than  counter-traction  with  the  ten- 
"aculum,  during  the  evacuation  and  passage  of  the  finger  up  to 
the  fundus,  otherwise  the  cervix  may  possibly  be  lacerated  by  the 
tenaculum.  When  an  oftensive  discharge  is  present,  it  is  better, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  tenaculum,! 
for  fear  that  the  punctures  might  afl"ord  a  site' 
for  septic  absorption. 

Various  ovum  forceps  have  been  devised  to 
remove  ovum  or  placenta,  bu^  the  finge^^jig^ 
for,.l)Lttur  instrument  than  any.  If  the 
placenta  is  adherent,'it  "has  generally  to  be 
removed  in  pieces.  Even  though  adherent  or 
indurated,  placental  tissue  is  always  soft^ 
enough  to  be  gradually  broken  up  and~  de- 
tached from  the  uterine  wall  by  the  pulp  of 
the  finger  without  irse  of  the  nail.  As  any 
piece  is  detaclied,  it  is  hooked  between  the 
finger  and  the  uterine  wall,  and  drawn  out  of 
the  uterus.  The  finger  is  then  agaia  intro- 
duced, and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  removed. 
As  the  uterus  is  emptied,  it  generally  con- 
tracts up  upon  the  finger,  diminishing  its 
facilitating  the  evacuation. 

desist  until  he 
fundus  with  his 
all  placenta  is 
removed,  leaving  nothing  more  than  rough- 
ness, or  slight  shreds,  at  the  placental  site. 
For  if  some  of  the  placenta  is  left,  after 
entry  of  air  has  been  facilitated  by  insertion 
of  the  finger,  there  may  be  more  decom- 
position, and  worse  results  than  if  no  inter- 
ference at  all  had  been  undertaken. 

The  only  use  to  which  ovum  forceps  should 
ever  be  applied  is  to  draw  out  of  the  uterus 
pieces  which  have  already  been  detached  or 
nearly  detached,  if  this  cannot  be  done  easily 
by  the  finger  alone.  They  are  rarely  required 
even  for  this,  except  in  the  case  in  which  placenta  has 
allowed  to  be  retained  some  time.    The  cervix  may  then 


Fig.  151.— Ovum 
forceps. 


contracted  Hp,  so  a!s  barely  to  allow  the  finoev 


been 
have 


to  pass,  while 


the  body  of  the  uterus  remains  comparatively  large  and  globular. 
It  is  then  difficult  to  hook  a  loose  piece  out  of  the  wider  cavity 
into  the  cervix  already  filled  by  the  finger.    The  piece  may 
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then  be  grasped  by  forceps,  guided  up  to  it  by  the  finger.  Forceps 
for  this  purpose  should  "be  somewhat  curved,  to  suit  the  genital 
canal  ;  the  blades  should  be  not  more  than  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
should  have  transverse  ridges,  interlocking  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
give  a  firm  grasp  (see  Fig.  151). 

Treatment  of  incomplete  abortion. — If  the  fcetus  has 
escaped  and  the  placenta,  or  incipient  placenta,  remains  behind,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  efi'ect  an  early  and  complete 
evacuation  of  the  uterus.  Though  this  principle  is  generally 
accepted  by  all  good  authorities,  it  is  not  yet  universally  carried  out 
in  practice.  Digital  extraction  of  the  placenta  is  necessarily  un- 
pleasant to  the  patient  ;  and,  if  she  is  intolerant  of  manipulation, 
and  reluctant  to  take  an  anaesthetic,  there  is  a  temptation  to  leave 
the  case  to  nature — at  any  rate,  until  decomposition  occm'S,  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance  arises.  It  is  true  that  the  patient  generally 
recovers,  if  this  practice  be  adopted,  and  that  the  placenta  is  gene- 
rally expelled  after  a  few  days.  The  disadvantages,  however,  are 
many.  There  is  some  risk  of  even  fatal  septicaemia.  The  placenta, 
if  adherent,  is  generally  not  expelled  till  softening  by  decomposition 
has  begim,  and  fragments  of  it  are  apt  even  then  to  be  retained,  and 
to  cause  persistent  or  recurrent  haemorrhage.  The  patient  generally 
goes  through  a  stage  of  febrile  disturbance,  due  to  some  degree  of 
septic  absorption,  and  often  accompanied  by  some  metritis,  pelvic 
peritonitis,  or  cellulitis.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  natural  involution 
of  the  uterus  is  retarded  by  the  active  hyperaemia  kept  up  by  the 
inflammation,  and  chronic  uterine  trouble  is  apt  to  remain 
afterwards. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  the  placenta  may  be  left  must 
depend  ujDon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  patient  is 
tolerant,  and  the  uterus  can  be  easily  cleared  out  without  an 
anaesthetic,  it  is  well  not  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  after  the  passage 
_of  the  foetus.  The  cervix  is  then  sure  to  be  large  enough  to  let  the 
finger  pass  easily,  whereas  later  on  it  may  have  closed  up  again  more 
or  less.  If  an  anesthetic  is  required,  there  should  be  an  assistant 
to  administer  it  ;  for  the  operation  must  be  carried  out  very  de- 
liberately and  carefuUy,  and  an  imperfect  evacuation  is  often  worse 
than  no  interference  at  all.  Meanwhile  the  placenta  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  about  twelve,  or,  at  the  outside, 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  assistance  of  an  expert  in  obstetrics  is 
available  for  the  operation,  it  is  often  of  advantage.  If  there  is 
haemorrhage,  the  vagina  may  be  plugged  meanwhile,  care  being 
taken  either  to  use  iodoform  gauze  or  to  moisten  the  strips  of  lint 
with  some  antiseptic  (see  p.  409),  such  as  carbolic  oil,  iodised 
glycerine,  or  eucalyptic  vaseline,  and  not  to  leave  the  plug  more 
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than  twelve  hours  at  the  utmost.  On  removal  the  placenta  will 
sometimes  he  found  lying  above  the  plug.  The  less  the  hajmor- 
rhage,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  placenta  is  firmly 
adherent,  and  not  likely  to  be  expelled  by  nature.  The  operation 
is  to  be  carried  out  accordurg  to  the  method  already 
described  (see  pp.  410 — 413). 

It  may  happen  that  the  case  is  only  seen  at  a  later 
stage,  when  the  placenta  has  been  already  retained  for 
days,  or  when  doubt  exists  whether  it  has  come  away 
or  not.  Or  again,  haemorrhage  may  be  persisting  or 
recurrent  at  a  considerable  interval,  even  for  weeks, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  abortion.  The  presence 
of  an  offensive  discharge,  or  the  large  size  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  felt  bimanually,  will  be  a  sign  that  the 
uterus  is  certaiuly  not  emptied.  In  any  case  the  prin- 
ciple of  treatment  is-the  same  as  in  the  former  instance, 
namely,  to  explore  completely  the  iiterine  cavity  up 
to  the  fundus,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  entirely  emptied. 
The  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  will  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  cervix.  If  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  placenta  remains,  especially  when  there  is  enough 
to  cause  an  offensive  discharge,  the  cervix  will  generally 
remain  open  enough  to  allow  the  finger  to  be  passed 
through  with  steady  pressure,  an  antesthetic  being  given 
if  required.  If  the  cer.vix  has  closed  up  too  much  for 
this,  as  is  often  the  case  if  only  minute  fragments  of 
placenta  remain,  or  if  the  hsemorrhage  is  due  not  to 
retained  placenta,  but  to  a  granular  or  villous  condition 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  remaining  after  the 
abortion,  it  must  first  be  dilated.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  rapid  dilatation'wi'ili' liegar's  dilators,  or  some 
other  meTlIlUlllU'll!  dilator,  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  use  of  tents,  as  involving  less  risk  of  septic  absorp- 
tion, especially  if  there  is  already  any  offensive  dis- 
charge or  febrile  disturbance.  The  method  of  using 
Hegar's  dilators  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  409).  Blunt  cm'rtte 
If  a  tent  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be  laminaria  or  tupelo. 

If  any  adherent  placenta  is  found,  the  finger  will  generally 
suffice  to  detach  it.  If  no  placenta  is  found,  but  only  a  rouo-hened 
softened,  or  villous  condition  of  mucous  membrane  as  a  source  of 
haemorrhage,  the  surface  shoiild  be  scraped  with  Thomas's  blunt 
curette  (Fig.  152).  This  will  also  remove  any  small  fragments  of 
ovum  or  decidua  which  may  remain  adherent.  The  instrument  is 
shaped  like  Sim's  sharp  steel  curette,  but  consists  only  of  a  loop  of 
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soft  copper  wire^  It  therefore  scrapes  away  little  or  nothing  from 
a  normal  uterine  mucous  membrane,  but  breaks  down  and  removes 
any  softened  or  elevated  portions.  The  blunt 
curette  may  be  used  either  with  the  aid  of 
Sim's  speculum,  or  without  any  speculum. 
The  stem  of  the  curette,  being  itself  of  copper, 
may  be  bent  to  suit  the  curve  of  the  genital 
canal,  the  curve  being  reversed  for  scraping 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus. 

If  severe  febrile  symptoms  arise  within  a 
few  clays  after  an  abortion,  and  there  is  not 
evidence  that  the  uterus  has  been  completely 
emptied,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  is 
septic  absorption  from  some  portion  of  ovum 
retamed  in  ti  e  uterine  cavity.  There  Avill 
sometimes  be  an  offensive  discharge  to  indi- 
cate this,  but  not  always.  There  may  be 
decomposing  matter  in  the  uterus,  and  no 
indication  of  it  in  the  vagina,  especially  if 
vaginal  syringing  has  been  emploj'ed.  The 
uterus  should  be  explored  and  emptied,  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  outset  of  the  septic 
symptoms,  the  use  of  a  tent  being  avoided 
if  possible.  If  the  patient  is  seen  only  at  a 
late  stage,  if  there  is  a  local  swelling  of  pehn-c 
cellulitis  or  peritonitis  to  account  for  the 
febrile  attack,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  de- 
composing material  has  come  away,  it  may  be 
desirable  not  to  interfere  actively.  In_case^ 
of  doubt,  the  blunt  curette  may  be  used  for 
diagnosis,  to  Hecide  whether  any  pieces  of 
ovum  still  remain. 

If  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been 
found  offensive,  the  interior  should  be  washed 
out  with  an  antiseptic.    A  solution  of  per-" 
chloride  of  mercury  (1  in  2000)  is  the  most 
effective,  and  maybe  afterwards  washed  aM'ay 
with  a  weaker  solution,  sucii  as  1  in  4000. 
The  safest  method  is  to  attach  a  glass  funnel 
by  an  elastic  tube  aboiit  three..ieet  long  to  a 
Budin's  catheter  (Fig.  153).  This  is  the  best  form  of  double  action 
'"cathetef^  Ihe  ^section  of  the  tube  being  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe, 
so  that  a  deep  groove  is  formed  outside  the  tube  for  the  return 
current.    This  is  less  likely  to  be  blocked  by  clots  or  shreds  than 


Kg.  153.— Budin's  double- 
«      action  catlicter. 
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a  return  tube.  This  form  of  catheter  is  made  in  various  sizes,  both 
in  cellijloid  and  in  glass,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  the  instrument 
shown,  the  elastic  tiTBe  conveying  the  fluid  is  attached  to  the  pro- 
jection at  the  side,  and  the  end  stopped  by  the  cork.  The  opening 
at  the  end  is  intended  for  washing  out  the  tube.  A  large  elastic 
tube  is  placed  over  it,  and  attached  to  a  tap,  so  that  a  strong  stream 
of  water  may  be  passed  through  the  tube.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Budin's  catheter,  a  gum  elastic  catheter,  not  large  enough  to  fi.ll  up 
the  canal  of  the  cervix,  may  be  used.  The  uterus  is  then  washed 
out  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  entry  of 
_aij_by  filling  the  tube  and  catheter,  and  placing  a  clip  upon  the 
former,  before  introducing  the  catheter  into  the  uterus.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  anything  positively  offensive,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
swab  out  the  uterine  cavity  with  an  antisej)tic,  whichTias  also  a 
styptic  effect.  A  Playfair's  prc^be  should  be  wrapped  rather  thickly 
in  absorbent  cotton,  dipped  in  tincture  of  iodine,  and  passed  up  to 
the  fundus  uteri,  with  the  aid  of  a  Sim's  speculum.  This  applica- 
tion generally  excites  also  contractions  of  the  uterus.  If  there 
has  been  hsemorrhage,  and  only  soft  granulations  of  mucous 
membrane  are  discovered,  swabbing  with  Churchill's  tincture  of 
iodine  *  is  desirable,  in  order  to  alter  the  character  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  so-called  placental  or  fibrinous  polypus  (see  p.  402)  may 
offer  some  obstacle  to  TTetachment  by  the  finger,  if  the  pedicle  is 
small  on  account  of  its  sligpjry  character.  In  some  cases  an 
ecraseur  has  been  used  for  its  removal,  but  this  will  hardly  ever  be 
necessary,  if  the  finger  is  adjusted  exactly  above  the  point  of  attach- 
ment, and  the  whole  mass  pressed  firmly  downwards. 

Treatment  of  abortion,  in  the  later  months. — In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  months  interference  for  arrest  of  hcemorrhage  is  much 
more  rarely  required  before  the  birth  of  the  foetus.  After  delivery, 
contraction  of  the  uterus  must  be  secured,  as  in  labour  at  term,  by 
external  pressure,  as  a  safeguard  against  haemorrhage.  An  attempt 
may  be  made  to  ePTect  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  by  the  method 
of  expression  (see  p.  219).  Failing  this,  it  will  generally  be  neces- 
sary for  its  removal,  to  introduce  the  half  or  whole  hand  into  the 
vagina,  and  two  fingers  or  the  half  hand  into  the  \iterus.  If  the 
placenta  is  attached  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  it  is  most  easy 
to  detach  it  by  introducing  the  right  hand,  and  conversely,  so  that 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  may  detach  the  upper  border  of  the  placenta 
first. 

After-treatment. — I^ents_are  , commonly  inclined  to  make 
too  light  of  an  abortion,  and  to  get  about  too  soon.    This  is  one  of 

*  Iodine,  7.5  ^ains ;  iodide  of  potaHHiura,  .30  grains ;  rectified  spirit,  1  ounce. 
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the  reasons  why  chronic  uterine  disease  is  so  often  a  sgqu.ej  As  a 
rule  confinement  to  bed  as  long  as  after  labour' at  term,  or  at  any 
rate  until  all  sanguineous  discharge  has  ceased,  is  desirable. '  After 
a  severe  abortion  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  with  difficult 
extraction  of  the  placenta,  more  prolonged  rest  still  is  often  called 
for.  Care  should  be  maintained  for  some  weeks  more,  with  a  view 
to  the  subinvolution  of  the  uterus  which  is  apt  to  remain.  Involu- 
tion may  be  assisted  by  a  course  for  some  weeks  of  the  liquid  extract 
of  ergot  in  half-drachm  doses,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  ergotin  in 
pill  three  times  a  day.  A  grain  or  two  of  sulphate  of  quinine  may 
often  be  added  with  advantage,  or  iron  if  there  is  anremia  after 
haemorrhage. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


H^MOERHAGE  IN  PKEGNANCY. 

The  consideration  of  haemorrhage  in  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy  resolves  itself  almost  entirely  into  the  consideration  of 
threatened  abortion,  which  has  already  been  discussed.  For  the 
causes  tending  to  hsemorrhage  tend  also  to  excite  premature 
expulsion  of  the  ovum ;  and  the  hfemorrhage  itself,  by  separating 
the  placenta,  or  leading  to  the  formation  of  clots  which  irritate  the 
uterus,  increases  this  tendency.  Placenta  prsevia,  so  important  a 
cause  of  heemorrhage  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,  may  also  be  a 
cause  of  it  in  the  months  which  follow  the  differentiation  of  the 
placenta.  No  doubt  even  before  this,  an  incorrect  implantation  of 
the  ovum  may  have  the  same  effect,  though  such  a  cause  wiU 
generally  escape  recognition.  Placenta  prasvia  is,  however,  only 
the  cause  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  haemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  eaily  and  middle  months.  In  persistent  or 
recurrent  haemorrhage  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  without  obvious 
exciting  cause  of  abortion,  placenta  prsevia  is  not  found  in  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  cases. 

Menstruation  in  pregnancy. — That  the  menstrual  nisus 
docs  to  a  certain  degree  persist  during  pregnancy,  is  shown  by  the 
special  liability  to  abortion  at  what  would  have  been  menstrual 
periods,  as  well  as  by  the  presumed  onset  of  labour  at  the  tenth 
epoch  after  the  last  menstruation.  Ovulation,  however,  during 
pregnancy  is  an  occurrence  of  extreme  rarity  (see  p.  264).  It  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  in  which  women  themselves  give  a 
history  of  menstruation  in  pregnancy,  the  bleeding  has  not  been 
sufiBciently  regular  in  its  occurrence  to  entitle  it  to  this  description, 
but  has  been  really  a  bleeding  indicating  a  threatened  abortion. 
Menstruation  in  pregnancy  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  so  that,  in  any  case  of  doubtful  pregnancy,  the  per- 
sistence of  menstruation,  however  scanty,  is  a  strong  presumption 
against  pregnancy  existing.  The  occurrence  of  one  menstruation,  or 
apparent  menstruation,  after  conception,  is  not,  however,  so  very 
uncommon.    It  is  much  more  rare  for  it  to  be  repeated  two,  three, 
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four,  or  five  times,  and  still  far  more  so  for  it  to  continue  up  to,  or 
nearly  up  to,  full  term. 

Up  to  the  fourth  month  there  is  a  decidual  cavity,  between  the 
decidua  vera  and  reflexa,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  for  menstrua- 
tion to  take  place  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is 
not  positively  known  whether  in  the  menstruation  of  pregnancy  any 
exfoliation  of  the  surface  takes  place,  as  in  ordinary  menstruation, 
but  this  can  hardly  occur  to  any  extent  without  involving  also  the 
separation  of  the  decidua  serotina. 

Women  who  menstruate  in  pregnancy  rarely  have  a  perfectly 
healthy  uterus.  Sometimes  they  have  suffered  previously  from 
menorrhagia.  Frequently  they  are  multiparse,  and  have  erosion  or 
granular  inflammation  of  the  cervix  from  the  effect  of  previous 
parturition.  It  is  believed  that,  in  many  cases,  this  inflamed 
cervix  is  the  site  of  the  bleeding.  If  the  blood  comes  from  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  probably  exfoliation  or  rupture  of  superficial 
vessels  is  only  partial.  After  the  fourth  month,  if  menstruation 
continues,  either  the  blood  must  come  from  the  cervix,  or  there 
must  be,  in  fact,  a  threatening  of  abortion  at  each  month.  A 
double  uterus  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  recorded  cases  of 
menstruation  in  the  later  months,  and  would  not  account  for  the 
occurrence  if  it  did  exist,  for  the  decidua  formed  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  side  is  generally  retained  until  after  parturition.  Mensti'ua- 
tion  in  pregnancy  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  morbid  occur- 
rence, and  women  who  so  menstruate  should  take  special  care  to 
rest  at  the  periods,  as  being  liable  to  the  risk  of  abortion. 


haemorrhage  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  placenta 
Previa,  Accidental  Hemorrhage. 

It  has  been  usual  to  divide  hsemorrhage  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  and  before  partiuition,  into  two  classes,  "  unavoidable 
hsemorrhage,"  that  is,  htemorrhage  due  to  placenta  praBvia,  or  im- 
plantation of  the  placenta  so  low  down  in  the  uterus  that  it  must 
become  detached  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  "accidental 
hajmorrhage,"  or  haemorrhage  due  to  partial  separation  of  a  normally 
situated  placenta. 

Placenta  Previa. 

Definition.— In  placenta  prsevia,  the  placenta,  instead  of  being 
attached  near  the  fundus,  is  situated  low  down  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  either  overlapping  or  approximating  to  the  internal  os,  so 
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thcat  a  part  of  its  insertion  is  on  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterine  body 
which  has  to  be  stretched  to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass.  In  Fig.  154, 
it  is  evident  that  dilatation  of  the  os  to  the  size  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  inevitably  detaches  the  lower  part  of  the  placenta. 
When  it  was  believed,  as  formerly,  that  a  large  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  cervix  was  taken  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  with 
the  advance  of  pregnancy,  it  was  thought  that  the  placenta  might 


Fig.  154. — Placenta  prsevia.  Two  varieties  of  insertion  are  indicated ;  one  in  -which, 
the  placenta  overlaps  considerably  the  internal  os,  and  would  appear  as  a  complete 
placenta  prfevia  when  the  os  was  pai-tially  dilated ;  one  in  which  it  is  attached 
just  short  of  the  internal  os,  and  would  appear  as  partial  placenta  preevia,  when 
the  OS  was  paxtiaUy  dilated. 

be  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cervix.  The  phrase  which 
has  more  recently  been  used  of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the 
"  cervical  zone  "  of  the  uterus  has  also  led  sometimes  to  misconcep- 
tion. It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  only  the 
body  of  the  uterus  can  give  attachment  to  the  ovum,  and  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  is  not  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Although  the  theory  of  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix 
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has  again  been  revived  of  late  (see  p.  107),  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
placenta  prsevia  at  any  rate,  the  internal_03  remains  undilated  up  to 
the  time  at  which  ha3morrhage  first  occurs.  " 

Varieties. — It  has  been  usual  to  divide  placenta  prajvia  into 
three  varieties,  complete,  or  central,  when  the  whole  of  the  os  is 
covered  by  placenta  ;  partial,  when  it  is  only  partially  covered  ;  and 
marginal,  when  the  placenta  just  reaches  the  edge  of  the  os.  The 
true  view  of  the  relation  of  placenta  prasvia  to  the  internal  os  being 
adopted,  these  varieties  have  no  longer  any  strict  accuracy.  While 
the  internal  os  is  undilated,  the  placenta  will  either  overlap  the  os 
or  not  in  almost  all  cases,  while  the  probability  against  its  situation 
being  exactly  central  must  be  very  great  indeed.  The  varieties  are 
still  retained,  but  are  judged  of  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
placenta  to  the  internal  os  when  an  examination  is  made,  partial 
dilatation  of  the  os  having  taken  place.  The  classification  of  any 
given  case  may  therefore  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  dilatation 
reached.  Many  cases  in  which  the  placenta  overlapped  the  undi- 
lated OS  will  appear  as  cases  of  only  partial  placenta  prsevia  at  the 
later  stage  ;  and  many  again  in  which  it  only  approached  the  os  and 
did  not  overlap  it  at  all  will  likewise  appear,  at  the  same  stage,  as 
cases  of  partial  placenta  prajvia,  only  somewhat  less  in  degree. 
Further,  the  edge  of  the  placenta  may  reach  within  the  zone  of 
necessary  detachment,  and  yet  never  overlap  the  iuternal  os  at  all 
even  when  dilated.  In  such  case  the  placenta  would  be  detected 
only  if  the  finger  were  pas_sed  within  the  uterus.  It  is  only  when 
the  placenta  approximates  more  or  less  toward  a  central  position 
that  it  continues  to  appear  as  a  complete  placenta  praavia  throughout 
the  whole  dilatation  stage. 

_  Causation. — Placenta  prsevia  is  very  rare  in  primiparae,  and  is 
"relatively  common  in  women  who  have  had  a  large  number  of 
children.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  depends  upon  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  uterus  previous  to  conception,  and  this  conclusion 
is  often  confirmed  by  the  previous  history  of  patients  in  whom 
this  condition  is  found.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief  element  in 
causation  is  a  dilation  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  due  to  suluur 
volution,  hypertrophy,  or  endometritis.  The  effect  of  this  is  Hkelf 
to'  be  that  the  ovum,  instead  of  being  arrested  at  once  by  the ." 
mucous  membrane  nearly  filling  up  the  cavity  when  it  reaches  the 
uterus  from  the  Fallopian  tube,  is  liable  to  falLd.o\vn  to  a  lowei^part 
of  the  uterus  before  it  becomes  attached.  It  is  possible  also  that 
a  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  renderuig  imniediate 
adhesion  of  the  ovum  less  easy,  may  have  some  infiuence  in  the 
mattiir.  A  placenta  prievia  is  often  found  tJ^fiSSJLaud  morewide- 
spread  than  usual.    The  explanation  may  be  either  that  a  more 
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extended  placenta  has  a  greater  chance  of  overlapping  the  zone  of 
detachment,  or  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  being  less 
adapted  for 'supplying  nourishment  to  the  placenta,  the  placenta  has 
become  extended  as  a  compensation.  The  latter  principle  holds 
true  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  for  there  is  generally  a  special 
thinness  around  the  position  of  the  internal  os,  if  this  is  at  all  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  placenta. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  of  placenta  preevia  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  1  in  573  (Johnson  and  Sinclair  : 
Dublin)  to  1  in  1564  deliveries  (Schvi^arz  :  Germany).  In  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  in  49,145  deliveries,  the  propor- 
tion was  1  in  534.     Only  about  4 '4  per  cent,  were  primiparse. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a  hemisphere  in  shajje,  the 
undilated  internal  os  being  at  the  centre  of  the  curved  surface.  In 
its  dilatation  for  the  passage  of  the  child  this  hemisphere  has  to  be 
converted  into  a  cvlinder  .equal  in  capacity  to  the  circumference  of 
the  hemisphere.  Hence  each  ring  of  the  hemisphere  has  to  be 
stretched,  the  stretching  rapidly  increasing  in  degree  as  the  os  is 
approached.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that,  when  the 
attachment  of  the  placenta  overlaps  any  ring  of  the  uterus  which  is 
stretched  at  all  considerably,  the  placenta  cannot  follow  the  stretching 
but  becomes  detached,  and  so  causes  inevitable  heemorrhage  in  the 
first  stage  of  labour.  If  the  foetal  head,  as  presented  to  the  genital 
canal,  be  taken  as  about  ^S^^nches  in  average  diameter,  and  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus  therefore  compared  to  a  hemisphere 
having  the  same  diameter,  it  will  be  found  the  zone  of  the  uterus 
liable  to  stretching  extends  about^  inches  from  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  os,  the  distance  being  measured  from  the  os 
aloBg- -the  chord,  or  nearly  3  inches,  if  measured  along_the  arc. 
There  is  a  narrow  zone,  at  the  upper  part  of  this  dilatabfe  ioife''  in 
which  the  stretching  is  only  slight,  and  the  placenta  may  be  able 
to  yield  to  it  without  detachment.  Any  slight  degree  however  of 
those  causes  liable  to  cause  detachment  of  a  normally  situated  pla- 
centa, such  as  shocks  or  blows,  will  be  apt,  during  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  to  cause  detachment  and  bleeding  very  easily,  the  placenta 
being  already  on  the  strain.  Speaking  roughly,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  a  zone  reaching  to  about  two  inches  from  the  imdilated  internal 
OS,  measuring  along  the  arc,  is  the  zone  .of  necessary  detachnient, 
ajid  that  above  this  there  is  another  zone  measuring  about  an  inch 
or  a  little  more  in  width,  which  is  the  zone  of  possible  detachment, 
III-  iluii.^'(uou8  insertion.  If  the  placental  attachment  overlaps  the 
fiiKt  zuiiL',  luoinorrhage  in  labour  is  unavoidable ;  if  it  overlaps  only 
tlie  second,  haemorrhage  may  occur  ffom  slighLcauses.    Above, these 
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zones  is  the  area  of  saf^Jachment,  so  far  as  concerns  the  effect  of 
dilatation. 

Source  of ^  the  hlood. — The  blood  comes  mainly  from  the  arteries 
/  \y,  and-  veins"  "ui~the  uterine  wall  separated  from  the  placenta 'li'iffTS 
some  extent  also  from  the  Repn,ra.t,p.d  ];',],?';';,^\jj'f;il  it'i^'',];^iifigi  especially 
from  the  margin  which,  at  any  moment,  has  just  been  separated. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  the  blood,  constantly 
entering  the  maternal  blood-spaces  which  permeate  the  whole 
placenta,  would  continuously  pour  out  through  the  open  mouths  of 
the  vessels  on  the  separated  surface.    Sir  James  Simpson  indeed 
maintained  that  this  was  the  main  source  of  bleeding.    Any  such 
'       continuous  loss  from  the  placenta  is  however  j^revented  by  throm-i  ^ 
bosis  taking  place  in  the  detached  portion.    ArteriaLbieeding  from^ 
the  uterine  wall  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  kept  in  check  by  that  very  ^ 
stretching  of  the  uterine  wall  which  separates  the  j^lacenta.  A  patient 
therefore  hardly  ever  bleeds  to  death  with  the  rapidity  sometimes 
seen  in  bleeding  from  the  placental  site  in  post-partum  haamorrhage. 

Cattse  of  bleeding  before  full  term. — The  cause  of  the  imavoidable 
haemorrhage  in  the  first  stage  of  labom*  is  obvious  enough,  but  there 
have  been  various  theories  to  account  for  the  haemorrhage  often  begin- 
ning in  pregnancy,  especially  during  the  last  two  or  three  months. 
When  it  was  believed  that  the  cervix  was  taken  up  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  such  expansion  of  the 
cervix  from  above  was  believed  to  separate  the  placenta  ;  but  then 
there  was  no  explanation  why  the  haemorrhage  did  not  always  begin 
before  labour.  Barnes  has  supposed  that  detachment  is  caused  by 
excess  of  the  growth  of  the  placenta  over  that  of  the  correspondiag 
part  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  which  is  not  adapted  for  its  attach- 
ment.  Matthew  Duncan  has  supposed  that  the  causes  are  similar 
to  those  of  accidental  haemorrhage,  only  that  they  act  with  greater 
''Y  facility  when  the  placenta  is  praevia.  The  real  main  reason  appears"" 
to  be  that,  although  the  cer\'ix  is  not  usually  taken  up  into  the 
J-  K  cavity  of  the  uterus  long  before  the  onset  of  labour,  yet  a  slight 

temporary  or  permanent  dilatation  of  the  internal  os  is  very  common  I 
in  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy.    It  is  probably  due  to  the  \ 
.    occasional  uterine  contractions  which  do  not  cause  any  feeling  of  |' 

pain  (see  p.  123).  Thus,  in  multiparEe,  it^is  not  uncommon,  in  the 
'  last  month  or  two,  to  be  able  to  pass  the  finger  through  the  internal 
OS,  and  feel  the  head  presenting.  And  any,  even  the  slightest,  com- 
mencement of  such  dilatation  of  the  small  internal  os  must  cause 
detachment  of  the  placenta  at  its  edges,  when  it  overlaps  the  internal 
OS.  Again,  it  is  probable  that  the  placenta  when  attached  over  the 
internal  os  is  more  liable  to  detachment  from  coitus  or  other  mechan 
ical  causes  than  when  normally  situated.    For  shocks  and  jars  are 
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communicated  more  directly  to  the  pelvis  than  to  the  fundus  of  the 
pregnant  uterus,  and,  moreover,  in  the  upright  position  of  the  woman 
intra-vasciilar  pressure  is  greater  at  the  placenta  when  this  is  prsevia. 
In  tliis  case  the  haemorrhage  would  be  truly  analogous  to  "  acci- 
dental htemorrhage,"  only  produced  with  greater  facility. 

Besides  its  frequent  thinness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  os,  the  placenta 
often  shows  old  thrombosis  in  the  part  abnormally  situated,  if  there 
has  been  partial  detachment  some  time  before  labour,  and  conse- 
quent degeneration  of  the  villi.  The  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
is  thicker  than  usual  in  consequence  of  the  increased  blood  supply 
attracted  to  it  through  the  placental  attachment.  This  extra  thick- 
ness sometimes  offers  an  impediment  to  the  easy  dilatation  of  the 
cervix.  Thus  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  the  so-called 
"  trismiis  "  of  the  uterus,  or  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  form- 
ing a  grave  obstacle  to  delivery,  have  been  cases  of  placenta 
prsevia. 

Presentation  of  fcetus. — In  placenta  praevia  the  frequency  of 
abnormal  presentation  is  very  much  greater  than  the  average. 
According  to  Miiller's  statistics*  the  proportiola  of  vertex  presentation 
is  only  67  per  cent,  instead  of  nearly  97  per  cent.,  the  normal  propor- 
tion ;  while  pelvic  presentations  form  9 '3  per  cent,  (compared  with 
the  normal  2*4  per  cent.),  and  shoulder  or  transverse  presentations, 
23  per  cent,  (compared  with  the  normal  0-4  per  cent.).  This 
result  is  partly  due  to  the  frequency  of  premature  labour,  but  it 
appears  to  show  that  placenta  prtevia  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  axis 
of  the  child  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  iite]?Lisr""TE'e'bulk  of  the  pla- 
centa itself,  which  prevents  the  head  lying  so  low  in  the  pelvis  in 
the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  is  probably  the  principal  cause,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  greater  relative  expansion  of  the  lower  segment  of 
the  uterus  has  also  some  influence.  Prolapse  of  the  funis  is  also 
relatively  much  more  frequent  in  placenta  prsevia,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  greater  vicinity  to  the  os  uteri  of  its  outer 
attachment. 

Symptoms  and  course. — Although  placenta  prsevia  may  be 
a  cause  of  abortion  in  the  early  months,  yet  cases  positively  recog- 
nized as  of  this  nature  commonly  cause  symptoms  only  within  the 
last  three  months  of  pregnancy.  The  characteristic'  symptom  is 
_su33en  and  unexpected  bleeding  from  the  uterus,  without  adequate 
cause.  Sometimes  it  is  induced  by  moderate  exertion,  such  as 
•staScIing  or  walking,  but  it  may  come  on  when  the  patient  is  in  bed 
or  asleep.  The  cases  of  early  hemorrhage  (seventh  or  eighth  month) 
are  generally  those  in  which  the  placenta  overlaps  the  undilated 


•  Placenta  prsevia.   Stuttgart,  1877. 
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internal  os.  If  the  margin  of  the  placenta  reaches,  or  is  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  os,  bleeding  may  begin  rather  later ;  if  the 
placental  attachment  only  encroaches  moderately  upon  the  zone  of 
unavoidable  detachment,  bleeding  generally  only  begins  either  with 
the  stage  of  painless  dilatation  of  the  internal  os  premonitory  of 
labour,  or  after  manifest  labour  pains  have  begun.  The  first  bleed- 
ing may  be  so  violent  as  to  cause  extreme  anaemia,  and  even  quickly 
cause  death.  This  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  when  it  occurs  at  or 
near  full  term.  The  bleeding  which  occurs  earlier  in  pregnancy, 
unaccompanied  by  any  pain,  is  generally  not  so  severe  at  first,  and 
may  cease  after  a  short  time.  It  recurs  from  time  to  time,  either 
on  slight  exertion  or  without  any  cause,  and,  when  the  first  stage 
of  labour  begins,  it  is  apt  to  be  very  copious.  Premature  labour 
often  comes  on,  either  after  the  first,  or,  more  frequently,  with  sub- 
sequent heemorrhages.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  such  violent 
haemorrhage,  but  continuous  oozing  goes  on  for  days  or  weeks. 

If  left  to  nature,  the  case  maj^end  in  death  from  haemorrhage 
before  delivery.  If,  however,  the  uterus  acts  vigorously,  a~nafural 
limit  is  put  to  the  bleeding,  especially  when  the  dilated  os  is  only 
partially  covered  by  placenta,  so  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  foetus.  The  advancing  head  presses  the  placenta 
fijmly  against  the  uterine  wall,  and  thus  forms  a  plug.  The 
tendency  to  haemorrhage  is  less  when  once  the  placenta  is  separated 
so  far  as  separation  is  inevitable,  but  it  may  still  go  on  from  the 
placental  site,  if  the  uterus  is  not  active  enough  to  cause  pressure 
upon  this.  If  the  attachment  is  nearly  central,  the  placenta  may 
be  detached  entirely  by  uterine  action  and  expelled  before  the  foetus. 
The  result  may  be  favourable,  if  the  uterus  is  acting  strongly  ;  and 
the  child  even  has  been  born  aKve.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying- 
in  Charity,  however,  the  two  cases  of  placenta  praevia  in  which  this 
incident  occurred  were  both  fatal  through  haemorrhage. 

Eare  cases  of  placenta  praevia  are  observed  in  which  hardly  any 
appreciable  haemorrhage  occurs  throughout  the  entire  course.  These 
are  cases  in  which  the  separation  only  begins  with  labour,  and  in 
which  the  uterus  is  active  throughout.  Other  rare  cases  again  have 
been  recorded,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  haemorrhage  at  the 
time  of  labour  itself.  In  these  instances,  the  placenta  must  have 
been  separated  at  an  earlier  period  so  far  as  needful,  and  thrombosis 
have  taken  place  in  the  vessels. 

The  labour  pains  in  placenta  prajvia  are  frequently  feeble,  ixartly, 
in  many  cases,  from  the  labour  being  pjiemature,  partly  from  the 
patient's  exliaiistion  through  the  haemorrhage.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  cervix  uteri  sometimes  proves  unusually  rigid,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  of  the  hajmorrhage  to  relax  it.  Post-gartum 
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hsemorrhage  also  is  liable  to  occur,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
same  condition  of  exhaustion,  and  soon  tells  seriously  on  the  already 
ana3niic  patient. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  last  three  months,  and  especia,lly  within 
"The  last  two  months  of  pregnancy,  placenta  prsevia  is  always  the 
most  probabre"  explanation,  if  sudden  and  considerable  hasmorrhage 
comes  on  without  sufficient  exciting  cause,  especially  in  the  absence  y 
^  ofpain,  and  the  probability  is  increased  if  similar  att'a'c"^3^f 
fitemorrhage  are  repeated.  On  vaginal  examination,  if  haemorrhage 
has  been  only  slight  or  moderate,  the  internal  os  may  not  be  per- 
meable to  the  finger.  There  is  then  no  absolutely  certain  means 
of  physical  diagnosis,  but  the  uterus  round  the  cervix  may  feel 
unduly  Jhick,  and  the  hard  outline  of  the  head  will  not  be  tangible 
through  it,  nor  will  ballottement  be  obtainable,  at  "any"  rate  where 
placenta  is  situated.  There  is  no  certainty  in  any  auscultatory 
signs,  such  as  finding  the  uterine  souffle  lower  down  in  the  groins 
than  usual.  Vaginal  stethoscopy  has  been  proposed,  but  could 
only  be  of  use  to  those  who  had  practised  it  much  in  normal  cases. 
If  haemorrhage  is  very  considerable,  the  internal  os  will  probably 
allow  the  finger  to  pass  on  a  little  pressure,  even  if  not  already 
more  dilated.  If  the  os  lies  high  up,  the  half  hand,  or  if  necessary 
the  whole  hEm^lo^should.  be  passed  intq^the  vagina  in  order  to  assure 
the  diagnosis.  When  the  finger  can  once  be  passed  through  the 
cervix  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  spongy  mass  of  the  placenta  could 
onlyjie.  mistaken  for  dot.  Clot  is  easily  removable  by  the  finger, 
is  less  firm  anTt  spongy,  while  the  placenta  wiirhe  found  continuous 
with  the  membranes  if  these  can  be  reached.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  only  just  overlapping  the  original  internal  os,  the 
edge  of  the  placenta  is  often  much  thinner  and  more  membranous 
than  usual.  Unless  the  insertion  is  very  nearly  central,  it  will 
generaUy  not  be  difficult,  passing  the  hand  into  the  vagina,  to_reach 
the  edge  of  the  placenta  in  some  direction,  find  there  the  mem- 
branes, and  through  them  make  out  what  the  presentation  of  the 
foetus  is.  If  the  membranes  cannot  at  first  be  reached,  the  direction 
of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  placenta  will  generally  be  indicated  either 
by  that_part  of.  th^  jgkcenta  which  is  .thinnest,  or  by  that  which  is 
most  separated. 

Prognosis. — Placenta  praevia  is  one  of  the  gravest  complications  J' 
of  the  puerperal  state  for  the  mother,  and  the  prognosis  is  still^l 
graver  for  the  child.    For  iFe' mother,  besides  the  immediate  risk\^ \ 
of  haemorrhage,  there  is  that  of  septicaemia  after  labour.     This  is  ^ 
due  partly  to  the  increased  tendency  to  abaorption  from  emptiness 
of  the  vessels,  partly  to  the  low  position  of  the  placental  site,  more 
exposed  to  the  lochial  discharge  flowing  over  it,  partly  to^^^<^^, 
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mauual  interference  and  man^^  of  the  placental  site  which 

may  have  been  found  necessary.  For  the  child  the  main  danger 
is  that  of  asphyxia  from  loss  of  maternal  bloo3^nd  separation  of  a 
great  part  of  placenta.  There  is  also  often  that  of  immaturity, 
or  malposition,  or  the  increased  risk  involved  by  version.  The 
mortality  to  the  mothers,  including  that  of  the  puerperal  state,  has 
been  variously  estimated,  by  recent  authors,  at  from  9  to  30  or  40 
.  per  cent.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  it  was  16-1  per  cent. 
The  mortality  to  the  cliildren  is  from  60  to  75  per  cent.,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  born  alive  die  within  a  few  days.  It 
is  readily  understood  that  the  result  to  the  mother  depends  largely 
upon  the  skilfulness  of  the  treatment,  and  the  speed  with  which 
medical  assistance  is  obtained.  The  danger  is  greater  the  earlier 
the  bleeding  commences,  the  less  it  is  accompanied  by  uterine  action, 
the  more  nearly  central  is  the  placental  insertion,  and  the  greater 
the  anaemia  which  is  brought  about  before  actual  labour. 

Treatment. — A  patient  having  placenta  previa  is  never  safe 
^>  until  deKvefy^s  completed  ;  and  the  chief  danger  is  that  of  violent 
^  .•  hasmorrhage  occurring  in  the  absence  of  medical  assistance.  The 
general  principles  of  treatment  are  to  bring  on  labour  quickly,  to 
shorten  the  process  of  delivery  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
any  forcible  interference,  which  would  incur  the  risk  of  laceration 
or  bruising,  and  meanwhile  to  limit  the  amount  of  haemorrhage  by 
securing  some  form  of  pressure  upon  the  jjlacental  site. 

Induction  of  labour. — As  a  rule  it  is  desirable  to  induce,  labour  as 
soon  as  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made,  or  in  any  case  in  which 
hcemorrhage  is  very  considerable,  whether  coming  from  an  abnor- 
mally or  normally  situated  placenta.  The  only  exception  to  this 
is  the  case  when  pregnancy  has  not  reached  the  seventii  month, 
when  haemorrhage  is  not  excessive,  and  when  medical  assistance^  can 
be  obtained  at  shorrSoffce.  It  may  then  be  desirable  to  attempt 
to  prolong  the  pregnancy  up  to  seven  months  in  the  interest  of  the 
child,  if  there  is  anxiety  to  save  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  chance  of  this  is  somewhat  remote  in  a  case  in  which 
haemorrhage  begins  so  early,  since  the  placenta  then  probably  over- 
laps the  internal  os.  If  it  be  decided  to  temporize,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  completely  in  bed,  and  opium  or  morphia  adminis- 
tered so  long  as  any  bleeding  occurs.  A  nurse  may  be  insttucted 
to  plug  the  vagina  in  case  of  any  sudden  bleeding. 

If  it  be  decided  to  induce  labour,  the  cervix  not  being  yet  per- 
.  meable  to  the  finger,  a  hot  vagj&aLdftuche  may  first  be  employed, 
and  then  one  or  more  tupqlo  tents  placed  in  the  cervix,  and  the 
vagina  pljgged  beneath  them  in  the  manner  already  described  (see 
p.  409).    In  three  or  four  hours  tents  and  plugs  should  be  removed, 
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and  the  vaginal  douche  used  with  perch]  oride  of  mercury  1  in 
2000.  If  the'cervix  is  not  yet  permeable  to  two  fingers,  it  wiU 
probably  be  possible  to  introduce  the  smallest  hydrostatic  dilator, 
and  so  continue  the  dilatation. 

Plugging  the  vagina  a'nd_  cervix. — If,  at  the  onset  of  hasmorrhage, 
the  cervix  is  ^nObo'  sinairTo  admit  the  finger  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis,  or  if,  while  allowing  the  placenta  to  be  felt,  it  is  still  too 
small  to  allow  two  fingers  to  pass,  plugging  the  vagina  is  a  valuable 
resource,  and  one  which  can  always  be  carried  out  with  the  materials 
at  Mfid.  It  is  considered  permissible  in  placenta  prasvia,  and  not 
in  accidental  htcmorihage,  from  the  idea  that  in  the  former  case  the 
plug  actually  compresses  the  bleeding  site.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
much  pressure  is  really  so  exercised,  considering  that  the  internal  os 
rapidly  ascends  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  external,  and 
that  the  placental  site  is  above  the  internal^os.  Probably  the  most 
valuable  eftect  is  that  of  stimulating  the  uterine  contractions  by 
rettex^lTction.  The  plugging  should  be  carried  out  as  already 
described  (see  p.  409),  if  possible  with  iodoform  gauze,  introduced 
with  the  aid  of.Sioa's  speculum.  The  plug  should  not  be  left 
more  than  about  four  hours.  For  if  clots  are  allowed  to  remain 
and  become  decomposed  above  the  plug,  symptoms  of  septic  absorp- 
tion may  commence  even  before  delivery,  and  end  in  puerperal 
septicaemia  afterwards.  Some  recommend,  instead  of  the  vaginal 
plug,  the  use  in  the  vagina  of  an  india-rubber  dilator,  distended  so 
as  to  fill  the  canal.  This  excites  uterine  action  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  "  colpeurynter,"  a  hydrostatic  vaginal  dilator,  used  in 
Germany  for  the  induction  of  labour.  An  air-ball  vaginal  pessary 
inflated  by  a  small  air-pump  may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose. 
It  requires,  however,  more  careful  watching  than  the  vaginal  plug, 
to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  get  displaced,  and  that  it  sufficiently 
distends  the  vagina.  If  it  does  so,  it  is  a  more  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  uterus  than  the  ordinary  vaginal  plug. 

Use  of  hydrostatic  dilators. — If  a  hydrostatic  dilator  can.  be  intro- 
duced into  the  cervix,  i^'is  preferable  to  a  vaginal  plug,  for  it 
dilates  the  cervix  more  rapidly,  and'  stimulates  uterine  action  more 
powerfully.  It  will  often  be  possible  to  introduce  the  smallest 
size  when  the  cervix  admits  one  finger,  if  the  improved  form  of 
Barnes'  dilator,  described  in  Chapter  XXVII.,  be  used.  The  cervix 
will  then  probably  be  dilated  enough  within  an  hour  to  allow  of 
bipolar  version.  Champetier  de  Eibes'  dilating  bag  may  also  be 
used,  and,  from  its  large  size,  will  form  a  still  more  efiicient  hcemo- 
static,  by  compressing  the  placenta.  But,  for  the  introduction  of 
this,  the  qs^  must  be  large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  the 
labour  therefore  advanced  enough  for  bipolar  version. 
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Hydrostatic  dilators  are  also  useful  when  the  membranes  are 
alre_a^n;ptured  and  haemorrhage  continues,  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficient  dilatation  of  the  cervix  to  aUow  internal  version  or  the 
application  of  forceps. 

Digital  separation  of  placenta. — If  the  placenta  remains  par- 
tially attached  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  os,  the  process  of  dilata- 
tion is  retarded  by  the  attachment.  The  total  amount  of  hemorrhage 
also  appears  to  be  less  when  the  detachment  is  rapid,  than  when  it  takes 
place  slowly  in  successive  portions,  for  thrombosis  quickly  occurs  in  the 
part  which  has  been  separated.  There  is  often  an  advantage,  there- 
fore, in  aiding  the  detachment  by  sweeping  round  the  finger  inside 
the  OS.  On  the  other  hand,  if  more  of  the  placenta  is  thus  detached 
tFan  need  eventually  be  separated,  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  is  the 
chance  for  the  chUd's  life  diminished,  but  that  there  is  a  risk  of 
causing  increased  hcemorrhage.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  out 
in  which  direction  the  placenta  is  already  most  detached,  and  com- 
plete the  separation  on  this  side  only,  for  about  half  the  circle  of  the 
OS,  leaving  attached  the  other  part  of  the  placenta,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  its  central  portion.  The  manipulation  is  carried  out  by 
passing  through  the  internal  os  the  tvfo  terminal  joints  of  the  index 
finger  and  sweeping  them  round.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina.  The  stage  at 
which  this  proceeding  is  useful  is  when  the  cervix  admits  one 
finger  only,  and  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  preliminary  "  to  plugging 
the  vagina.  R.  Barnes  recommends  passing  one  or  two  fingers  as 
far  as  they  will  go  through  the  os  uteri,  and  sweeping  them  round 
in  a  complete  circle,  but  this  seems  to  involve  the  detachment  of 
more  placenta  than  necessary. 

Performance  of  version. — The  traditional  treatment  for  placenta 
prajvia  is  the  performance  of  version ;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
method  of  bipolar  version  rendered  it  possible  to  adopt  this  treat- 
ment at  an  earlier  stage  than  formerly,  namely,  as  soon  as  the 
cervix  will  admit  two  finders.  The  majority  of  cases  of  placenta 
prsevia  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  have  been  treated  in 
,  this  manner  since  the  introduction  by  Ur.  Braxton  Hicks  of  the 
new  method  of  version.  Of  late  this  plan  of  treatment  has  attracted 
more  attention,  having  been  praised  by  German  authorities  as  a 
novelty.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  placenta  pra3via  bipolar  version 
is  available  when  the  patient  is  first  seen. 

The  performance  of  version  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  means  of 
arresting  hcemorrhage  in  placenta  previa.  When  one  leg  is  brought 
down  the  half  breech  forms  a  plug  in  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus,  and  presses  the  pTacenta  against  the  uterine  wall,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  ever  any  hasmorrhage  of  consequence  afterwards. 
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There  is  no  necessity  to  hasten  delivery  by  any  forcible  traction  of 
the  leg,  a*pFoceeding  which  might  cause  laceration  of  the  ceiTix 
and  subsequent  septic  absorption. 

The  method  of  performing  bipolar  version  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  XXXIV.  In  this  case,  if  the  os  is  whoUy  covered  by  placenta, 
the  hand  is  passed  up,  on  the  side  where  separation  is  greatest, 
between  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  wall  till  the  membranes  are. 
reached.  In  the  case  of  a  very  central  placental  insertion,  it  may 
be  necessary,  before  performing  the  actual  version,  to  rupture  the 
membranes  along  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  to  draw  that  edge  down 
towards  the  centre  of  the  os,  and  then  proceed  with  the  version  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  If  the  cervix  is  already  dilated  enough  to 
allow  the  whole  hand  to  pass,  the  operator  may  turn  by  the  internal 
method  if  he  finds  it  easier. 

J  Version  should  be  performed  in  all  cases  of  complete  placenta 
prfevia,  and  in  cases  even  of  partial  .placenta  praevia  if  hsemorrhage 
is  serious.  The  more  placenta  there  is  over  tlie  os,  and  the  less 
active~tlie  uterus,  the  greater  is  the  indication  for  version.  If  ver- 
sion is  likely  to  be  called  for,  it  is  better  not  to  puncture  the 
membranes  till  the  operator  is  ready  to  perfonn''"it716'e(5ause  other- 
wise it  probably  cannot  afterwards  be  carried  out  by  the  bipolar 
method. 

Rupture  of  the  membranes. — This  method  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
"partial  placenta  prfevia,  especially  those  in  which  hsemorrhage  is 
not  great,  and  active  labour  pains  have  already  commenced.  It 
may  be  adopted  more  safely  when  dilatation  of  the  os  has  made 
some  pregress,  so  that  it  may  be  followed  up  soon,  if  necessary, 
either  by  the  application  of  forceps,  or  version  by  the  internal 
method.  In  suitable  cases  it  has  the  advantage  that  the  chance  for 
the  child's  life  is  greater  than  if  version  is  performed.  The  uterus 
may  act  vigorously  as  soon  as  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped,  press 
the  placenta  against  its  wall,  and  rapidly  complete  delivery,  or,  if 
it  does  not,  forceps  may  be  applied. 

Application  of  forceps. — If  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured, 
if  the  os,is„sufficiently  dilated,  the  placenta  not  too  much  in  the 
wajj  if  labour  is  not  progressing  fast,  and  some  haemorrhage  con- 
tinues, the  best  mode'  to  complete  delivery  is  to  put  on  forceps, 
drawing  the  placenta  down  to  one  side.  The  main~a3vantage  6f 
this  treatment,  as  compared  with  version,  is  that  the  chance  of 
saving  the  child  is  greater.  " 

 Complete  artificial  separation  of  the  placenta  before  the  birth  of 

the  cliil,!  was  recommended  by  Sir  James  Simpson  for  certain  cases, 
in  imitation  of  that  spontaneous  complete  separation  which  some- 
times occurs.    This  woidd  generally  mean  separation  far  beyond 
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the  zone  of  unavoidable  separation,  and  is  therefore  not  advisable. 
The  only  case  in  whicb  it  might  be  expedient  is  that  in  which,  the 
hand  being  inti'oduced  to  turn,  the  placenta  is  found  in  the  way, 
and  already  almost  entirely  separated  by  nature. 

In  the  lying-in  period,  antiseptic  vaginal  irrigation  should  be 
carried  out  with  special  care.  If  any  serious  septic  symptoms 
arise,  intra-uterine  injections  should  also  be  used. 


haemorrhage  from  separation  of  a  normally  situated 
Placenta,  or  Accidental  Haemorrhage. 

Causation. — Accidental  haemorrhage  rarely  happens  to  primi- 
parae,  and  is  most  common  in  debilitated  women,  and  those  who 
have  had  many  children.  This  is  an  indication  that  there  is 
generally  some  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus  or  placenta  as  a  pre- 
^disposing  cause.  Such  pr«disposing_^aA]^s  are  similar  to  those 
which  cause  haemorrhage  and  abortion  in  the  earlier  months, 
namely,  all  diseased  conditions  of  the  placenta  which  cause  undue 
vascular  tension,  or  weakness  of  the  vessels  or  of  the  placental 
attachment.  Generally  there  is,  in  addition,  some  exciting  cause. 
This  may  be  direct  violence  to  the  abdomen,  or  a  fall  or  shock,  or 
excessive  muscular  exertion,  such  as  lifting  weights.  Sohietiines 
there  is  only  an  emotional  cause,  which  probably  acts  by  exciting 
j[  violent  or  irregulaT  contractions  of  the  uterus.  In  comparatively 
rare  cases  there  is  no^ obvious  exciting  cause.  In  some  instances  a 
slight  eflfusion  of  blood'  under  the  placenta,  due  to  some  diseased 
placental  condition,  may  excite  irregular  uterine  contraction,  leading 
to  further  separation  of  the  placenta  and  haemorrhage. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— From  partial  detachment  of  the 
placenta,  blood  is  poured  out  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus. 
In  most  cases  this  blood,  or  some  part  of  it,  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
placenta,  separates  also  the  membranes,  and  escapes  at  the  os  uteri. 
Frequently  a  considerable  amount  of  clot  remdins  behind  within  the 
uterus,  behind  the  placenta,  or  between"  "the  membranes  and  the 
uterine  wall.  The  placenta  may  be  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  present 
a  concave  surface  outward,  if  the  clot  Hes  mainly  behind  it.  A 
comparatively  rare  variety  is  concealed  accidental  hmmorrhage,  m 
which  no  blood"  scarcely  any,  makes  its  appearence  externally. 
If  the  placenta  remains  attached  at  its  margin  at  all  parts,  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  blood  may  be  poured  out  behind  it,  wthout 
any  at  all  reaching  the  exterior.  Or  the  blood  may  be  retamed 
^r  the  fiuidus,  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterus,  the  uterus 
not  acting  strongly.  Or  again,  if„  labour  has  comnienced  the 
elHEpe  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  by  the  head  closely  fitting 
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and  filling  up  the  os  uteri.  The  uterus  may  be  distended  by  the 
blood  and  clots  effused,  especially  in  the  concealed  variety  of  acci- 
dental hsemorrhage.  In  some  cases  the  distension  has  even  been 
sufficient  to  rupture  the  uterus.  In  general  the  amnion  is  not 
ruptured,  and  no  blood  finds  its  way'  tSfo  the  amnial  cavity. 
Sometiines,'  however,  rupture  does  occur  from  the  placenta  or 
"else-^vhere,  and  one  variety  of  concealed  accidental  haemorrhage  may 
thus  arise,  the  blood  passing  into  the  amnial  cavity  instead  of 
escaping  externally.  In  the  majority  of  cases  accidental  haemorrhage 
occurs  before  there  is  any  sign  of  labour,  but  sometimes  the  bleed- 
ing commences  in' the  early  stage  of  labour,  or  at  any  rate  becomes 
manifest  first  at  that  time.  It  has  already  been  explained,  in  the 
description  of  placenta  prasvia  (see  p.  422),  that,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  ranked  as  accidental  haemorrhage,  there  is  a  pre- 
_dispo3ing  caiise  for  separation  in  the  placenta  being  attached  Ibw  ' 
down  ihlhe'uterus,  not  within  the  zone  of  unavoidable  detachment, 
buT  in  the  iatermedlate  or  dangerous  zone'^'Kefe  the  placenta  is 
put  to  some  slight  strain  in  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  receives 
shocks  communicated  through  the  pelvis  more  directly  than  when 
mplante'd  Hear  the  fundus  uteri. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  symptoms  are  those  produced 
by  haemorrhage,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain,  from  distension  of 
the  uterus.  The  majority  of  the  cases  are  coniparatively  mildj  but 
m  the  severe  cases  the  ahaimia  and  prostration  are  apt  to  TjTgreater 
even  than  in  placenta  praevia,  since  the  placenta  may  be  separated 
more  suddenly  and  widely.  Symptoms  of  collapse,  wiih  failure  of 
pulse,  are  most  marked  of  all  in  the  cases  of  concealed  accidental 
haemorrhage.  The  patient  may  die  from  haemorrhage  undelivered. 
As  in  placenta  prsevia,  poatrpartum  haemorrhage  is  also  more  liable 
to_  occur  than  usual,  on'account  of  the  patient's  exhaustion,  and 
death  shortly  after  delivery  is  not  uncommon. 

Diagnosis. — When  blood  and  clots  appear  externally,  the  dis- 
tinction has  to  be  made  from  placenta  praevia.  A  probable  diagnosis 
may  be  made  when  there  has  been  a  .blow,  fall,  or  other  exciting 
cause  for  accidental  haemorrhage.  A  ^ositiVe  diagnosis  is  made 
when  the  cervix  is^open  enough  to  admit TEeTnger,  and  no  placenta 
IS  found  withm  reach.  Examination  of  the  membranes  after 
delivery  will  generally  show  whether  the  placental  insertion 
encroached  upon  the  dangerous  zone.  Assuming  that  the  mem- 
branes were  punctured  or  gave  way  near  the  centre  of  the  os  uteri 
the  aperture  in  the  membranes  will  be  found  to  be  nearer  than 
usual  to  the  margin  of  the  placenta  at  some  part,  if  the  placental 
in,sertion  has  been  lower  down  in  the  uterus  than  usual 

Concealed  accidental   haemorrhage   may  be  more-  difficult  to 
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diagnose,  if  no  blood  whatever  escapes  externally.    The  chief  signs 
to^  judge  by  are  sudden  collapse  and  faintness,  feeble  pulse,  some- 
times voinitijag,  accompanied  by  general  appearance  of  anaemia, 
and  pain  iu  the  uterus.    The  uterus  on  palpation  will  be  more 
uniformly  tense  than  usual,  noT  iuuch  varying  in  firmness  by 
rhythmical  contraction.    Sometimes  it  may  be  recognised  as  in- 
creased in  size  from  the  effusion  into  it,  especially  if  fuU  term~is 
'not  yet  nearly  reached,  as  for  instance  at  the  sixth  month.  Con- 
cealed accidental  haemorrhage  has  to  be  distinguished  from  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  but  rupture  is  not  lilcelyTolTCCur  (except  from  great 
direct  violence)  before  the  onset  of  labour,  or  even  before  escape  of 
the  liquor  amnii.    In  cases  of  accidental  hasmorrhage,  mainly  of  a 
concealed  character,  there  is  often  a  slight  escape  of  blood  per 
vaginam,  which  reveals  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — The  milder  cases  nearly  always  do  well,  but  in 
the  graver  ones  the  risk  of  death  directly  from  haemorrhage  is  even 
greater  than  in  placenta  previa.""  Out  of  49,145  deliveries  in  the 
Guy's  Hospital  tying-in  Charity  there  were  105  cases  of  accidental 
haemorrhage,  as  compared  with  92  of  placenta  praevia.  There  were 
12  deaths  from  hasmoiThage,  as  compared  with  8  directly  due  to 
haamorrhage  in  placenta  praevia.  Of  the  more  serious  cases,  the 
children  were  still-born  in  about  60  per  cent.  The  risk  to  the 
child,  in  a  gi'ave  case,  is  therefore  not  much  less  than  in  placenta 
prasvia.  The  cases  of  concealed  accidental  haemorrhage  are  relatively 
rare  ;  there  was  only  1  in  the  105  cases  above  mentionedT  A  con- 
siderable number,  however,  has  been- recorded,  and  Dr.  Goodell  has 
collected  106.  In  these,  the  mortality  to  the  mothers  was  nearly 
51  per  cent.  ;  to  the  children  94  per  cent.  Concealed  accidental 
hasmorrhage  is  therefore  much  more  dangerous  to  both  mother  and 
child  than  accidental  haemorrhage  in  general.  The  reason  probably 
is  partly  that  the  element  of  shock  through  distension  of  the  uterus 
is  superadded,  and  partly  that  the  very  fact  of  the  uterus  aUowing 
such  distension  proves  that  its  walls  are  feeble,  or  not  prone  to 

CO  1^  t  TcliCtj 

_  Treatment— The  membranes  should  be  punctured  as  soon  as 
possible  and  ergot  administered,  either  a  s^lbcu^aTeous  injection  of 
ergotine  or  a  drachm  of  the  liquid  extract,  repeated  if  necessary. 
If  the  cervix  will  not  allow  the  finger  to  pass  to  reach  the  mem- 
branes, they  should  be  piincturedj3^^,.a.  uteim  soimd,  or,  m  the 
absence  of  this,  with  a  catheter  stylet,  or  niree  of  thick  wire.  _  The 
instrument  is  passed  through  the  cervTx  hke  a  sound  till  it  is  felt 
to  rest  against  the  ovum.  Then  a  sudden  push  is  given,  and  the 
membranes  will  commonly  be  felt  to  give  way.  The  instrument 
should  be  moved  a  little  laterally  to  tear  an  oponing  in  them.  It 
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the  abdominal  pressure  is  slight,  very  little  liquor  amnii  may  escape 
till  the  uterus  contracts.  But  the  operator  should  not  be  satisfied 
till  he  sees  enough  fluid  to  convince  him  that  the  meml^anes  are 
really  ruptured:  FIuggiSg"Ehe  vagina  is  considered  inadmissible 
in  cases  of  accideulaniaimdrrhage,  because  concealed  hasmorrhage 
might  be  going  on  behind  the  jplug.  The  practitioner  ought  to  be 
able  in  any  case  to  rupture  the  membranes.  After  the  puncture  of 
the  membranes,  the  uterus  should  be  stimulated  by  external  pres- 
sure and  friction,  or  by  a  binder.  The'  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed,  and  the  fjosition  should  be  the  dorsal  position  rather,  than  the 
lateral,  to  promote  the  stimulating  pressure  upon  the  cervix,  and 
prevent  blood  collecting  at  the  fundus.  Frequently,  after  escape  of 
the  h^uor  amnii,  the  uterus  acts  well,  and  haemorrhage  is  arrested. 

pains  are  feeble  from  exhaustion,  or  bleeding  continues,  labour 
should  be  accelerated  by  forceps  if  the  os  is  dilated  enough,  and  the 
head  can  be  easily  reached.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  empty  the 
uterus  too  rapidly,  and  to  keep  the  fundus  welT  "stimulated  by 
external  pressure  at  the  fmal  stage  of  delivery. 

If  bleeding  continues,  and  the  os  is  not  dilated  enough  for  forceps, 
the  best  treatment  is  to_dilate  the""  os '  digitally  till  forceps  can  be 
applied,  or,  if  the  os  is  very  resistant  to  dilatation,  to  perform 
version.  If,  however,  the  patient  is  greatly  collapsed  and  the  pulse 
very  bad,  it  is  preferable  if  possible  to  wait  a  while,  and  try  to 
restore  her  with  stimulants  and  nourishment  rather  thanlo  perform 
version  at  once.  In^states  of  great  coUapse  it  must  be  remembered 
that  ergot  in  large  doses  acts  as  a  depressor  of  the  heart.  Qiunine 
j5^or  6  grains)  may  then  be  given  in  preference.  WitTi  such  a 
state  also,  either ^o  anaesthetic  should  be  given,  or  ether  alone  used 
fireat.care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  post-partum  hajmorrhaae. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  especially  in  all  milder  cases,  the 
pimcture  of  membranes  and  administration  of  oxytocics  wiU  be 
found  sufficient  treatment  without  recourse  to  forceps  or  version 

The  case,  however^  is  one  of -extreme  difficulty  and  danger  if 
haemorrhage  continues  after  the  rupTure  of  the  membranes,  and  the 
OS  IS  small  and  undilatable.  The  performance  of  Cajsaritln  section 
under  such  circumstances  has  been  proposed;  and,  in  one  case  at 
any  rate,  actually  carried  out  with  success. 

It  is  important  for  the  student  to  remember  the  correct  treatment 
of  accidental  hemorrhage  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  patients,  but 
because  a  question  on  this  subject  is  frequently  a  fatal  one  n 

t~t""'  ^  ''''''''''  -ge-ted  as 
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PRECIPITATE  AND  PROLONGED  LABOUR. 


Peecipitate  Labour. 


Labour  may  be  precii^itate  when  the  expulsive  force  is  unusually 
powerful  in  proportion  to' the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  Excess  in 
the  force  of  the  pains  has  to  be  considered,  not  absolutely  in  itself, 
but  in  relation  to  the  resistance  and  the  strength  of  the  resisting 
tissues.  Thus  prefijpitate  labour  may  take  place  when  the  expulsive 
force  is  normal,  ifthere  is  unusually  small  resistance  from  large 
relative  size  of  the  pelvis  and  softness  or  dilatability  of  soft  parts. 
It  may  also  happen  with  normal  resistance  if  the  expulsive  force 
is  excited  to  excessive  action  by  undue  reflex  irritability,  and 
again  with  resistance  above  the  normal,  and  a  still  greater  excess 
of  irritability. 

Precipitate  labour  depending  on  smallness  of  resistance,  though 
described  as  an  abnormality,  has  rarely  any  HI  effect.  In  such  a 
case  the  passage  of  the  cHld  may  take  place  m  a  few^mmutes. 
The  chief  risks  to  be  feared  therefore  are  the  inconvemence  of 
deUvery  taking  place  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  the  danger  to 
the  child  from  its  being  born  in  some  unusual  position.  In  such 
cases  the  child  has  been  expelled  intothepan_of^^ter-closet. 
Still  more  frequently  it  has  been^BorST^en  the  mother  was 
standing  upright,  and  faUen  upon  the  floor,  breakmg  the  funis. 
Even  thSTthe  injury  suffered  by  the  chHd  has  genCTy  not  been 
so  severe  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  faU  is  brokjnbLthe^sist- 
ance  of  the  funis,  and  when  the  funis  is  thus  violentlytora^ross, 
ble^di^^i^raUy  doe.Ui9ttake  place  from  the  severed,  end.  There 
apS^ars  to  be  a  somewhat  greater  risk  of  the  uterus  becoming 
relaxed  after  delivery,  and  aUowing  hajmorrhage,  when  it  ha^  not 
bem  called  fully  into-iclivity  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  resistance. 
Even  this  result,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  more  usuaUy  the 
uterus  contracts  well  after  rapid  labour. 

The  risks  are  greater  when,  with  a  normal  or  an  excessive 
resistance,' the  expulsive  force  is  excited  to  undue  degree  by 
unusual    eflex  irritability,  or  by  injudicious  administration  of 
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oxytocics,  such  as  ergot.  There  may  be  exoesa  qP  in  tensity  in  the 
action~"or"£lie  uterus  itself,  or  of  the  auxiliary  muscles,  or  both 
together.  Or  again,  the  usual  intervals  of  rest  between  the  pains 
may  fail,  and  the  jpains  may  follow  each  other  iu  stormy  succession, 
almost  without  intermission,  especially  as  the  final  stage  of  labour 
approaches.  The  chief  danger  of  excessive  intensity  in  the  ex- 
pulsive force  is  that  "of  laceration  either  of  the  cervix  or  perineum, 
the  soft  parts  having  no  time  to  dilate  under  the  influence  of 
repeated  and  moderate  pains.  Sometimes  even  rupture  of  the 
uterus  involving  the  peritoneum  may  occur,  even  though  no  bony 
obstruction  exists.  If  there  is  moderate  pelvic  obstruction  fracture 
of  the  cranial  bones  of  the  child  may  be  produced.  From  excessive 
straining  in  T5earing  down,  emphysema  of  the  neck,  face,  and  chest 
is  sometimes  produced,  from  rupture  of  some  air  vesicles  in  the 


lung. 


When  pains  come  on  in  rapid  stormy  succession,  they  are  gene- 
rally also  intense  in  degree,  and  a  similar  danger  of  laceration  exists. 
There  is  also  danger  of  the  child  becoming  as'phyxiated  from  the 
pressure  upon  it  not  being  relieved  by  intermissions.  Intense 
mental  excitement  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  agonizing  pains,  and  this  may  even  amount  to  temporary  mania, 
so  that  a  patient  is  not  responsible  for  her  actions. 

Treatment. — If  precipitate  labour  from  deficient  resistance  is 
anticipated,  the  only  treatment  necessary  is  to  keep  the  patient  con- 
tinually recumbent  in  the  lateral  position  from  the  commencement 
of  pains,  and  to  be  careful  to  secure  adequate  uterine  contraction 
aiter  delivery.  If  the  expulsive  force  is  excessive  and  threatens 
laceration,  it  is  also  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  lateral  or,  still 
better,  the  semi-prone  position,  so  that  the  pressure  on  soft  parts  may  ^ 
not  be  assisted  by  gravity.  Over-action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles 
may  be  kept  in  check  to  a  considerable  extent  by  voluntary  control. 
The  patient  should  not  have  any  support  to  hold  to  by  the  hands,  or 
press  against  with  the  feet,  and  should  be  exhorted  not  to  hold  her 
breath,  but  to  cry  out  during  the  height  of  a  pain.  The  most 
effective  remedy,  however,  for  excessive  action  both  of  the  uterus 
and  auxiliary  muscles  is  the  administration  of  chloroform.  By  this 
means  the  pains  may  be  moderated  to  any  desired  extent.  Failing 
chloroform,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  given  but 
it  is  not  so  effective.  Chloroform  will  equaUy  moderate  an  unduly 
rapid  succession  of  pains,  and  abolish  the  nervous  excitement  there- 
from resulting.  When  the  obstacle  lies  at  the  vadnal  outlet  and 
perineum,  especially  in  primiparas,  and  excessive^or  rapidly  fol- 
lowing pains  threaten  laceration,  the  perineum  may  often  be  saved 
by  delaying  the  advance  of  the  head  in  the  ms^nner  previously 
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described  (see  page  214).  This  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the  patient 
is  under  chloroform,  since  otherwise  she  is  likely  to  lose  self-control 
at  the  height  of  a  pain,  and  throw  herself  into  such  a  position  that 
the  physician  is  powerless. 


Prolonged  Labour. 

•  Labour  may  be  prolonged  by  an  absolute  raef&ciejifiy„iii.  the 
expulsive  force,  or  by  an  insuperable  resistance  in  the  pelvis  or  soft 
parts.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  prolonged  labour,  however,  there 
is  only  a  relative  disproportionjj^^fifialhejorce  and  the  resistance. 
The  resistance  is  greater  than  normal,  and  the  force,  either  from  the 
first,  or  when  the  patient  is  beginning  to  get  exhausted  from  her 
efforts,  is  insufficient  to  overcome  it  within  a  moderate  time.  In 
primiparse,  even  the  resistance  o^f^the  vaginal  outlet  and  perineum 
not"uhfrec[uently  is  sufiiMent"to  produce  this  effect,  the  pains, 
which  at  first  may  hsivelS^n.  satisfactory,  becoming  inefficient  after 
a  time. 

General  effects  of  protracted  lalDOur.— Undue  prolonga- 
tion of  labour  always  increases  the  risk  to  the  mother,  even  when 
the  prolongation  is  only  in  the  first  stage,  at  which  it  is  of  compara- 
tively slight  consequence.  There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
symptoms,  which  arise  in  prolonged  labour,  whatever  the  cause__of 
prolongation.  They  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  continuous 
pressure  exerted  by  the  foetus,  but  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent  upon 
the  effect  itpoh  the  nervous  system  of  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the 
uterus.  If  the  delay  depends  only  upon  feeble  pains,  and  especiaUy 
when  this  is  the  case  in  the  first  stage  of  laboiu  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  a  very  long  time  may  elapse  before  serious  eflbrts  become 


manifest.    The  more  vigorous  are  the  fruitless  efforts  of  a  strongly^ 


acting  uterus  to  overcome  an  obstacle,  the  more  quickly  do  the 
grave  constitutional  effects  of  exhaustion  appear.  The  first  marked 
T  0"  effect  is  upon  the  pulse^  which,  instead  of  being  only  moderately 
5  E.  accelerated  during  tSe*pains,  as  by  muscular  exertion  of  any  other 
kind,  graduaUy  rises  above  the  rate  of  1  OOj^er  minute,  and  eventuaUy 
to  a  rate  of  120  or  more.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  becomes 
anxious,  distrrg§fed,  and  restless,  the  copious  lubricatingiecretion  irom 
the  cervix  and  vulva  fails,  and  the  parts  become  dry  and  hot,  olten 
swollen.  Eventually  "^en  a  slough  may  form  at  the  par  most 
exposed  to  pressure.  The  tongue  becom£L^2ated_and  finally  dry 
and  black.  The  temperature  rises,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
oft'^^T^rked.  Eventually,  Avithin  a  limited  number  of  houi-s_,  the 
patient  wonlrl  sink  from  o.xl.aiistion,  the  pulse  becoming  progressively 
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feebler  and  more  rajjid.  Of  these  symptoms  the  earlier,  and  espe- 
cially the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  shoiild  always  be  a  sufficient 
indication  for  interference,  and  the  more  formidable  ones  shoiild 

'never  be  allowed  to  arise. 

Continuous  action  of  the  uterus. — The  effect  upon  the  uterus  itself 
is "bhe  of  the  utmost  importance  to_recognise.  For  a,  considerable 
time  a  strongly  acting  uterus  is_^stimulated  by  resistan^_]y;o_^  more 
vigorous  pains.  Eventually, 'E'owever^  int  is  unable  to  overcome 
fhe  'iKfacTeTand  no  rupture  occurs,  the  pains  appear  to  become 
feebler  and  cease.  The  uterus  however  does  not  usually  become 
lax,  but  gets  into  a  state  of  continuous  or  tetanic  contraction,  un-  T 
broken  by  any  rhythmical  pains,  so  that  it  feels  firm  and  hard  when 
the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  abdomen.  The  useless  energy  expended 
in  such  tetanic  contraction  still  further  exhausts  the  nervous  system. 
It  has  moreover  the  effect  that,  if  all  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped, 
the  parts  of  the  uterine  walljg,j3ontact  with  projections  of  the  foetus 
are  subjected  to  prolonged,  pressure  while  those  parts  which  cor- 
resj)ond  to  depressions  and  are  so  relieved  from  pressure,  become 
intensely  congested. 

While  a  strongly  acting  uterus  will  fall  at  length  into  this  state 
of  tetanic  action,  if  the  obstacle  is  insuperable,  a  feebly  acting  uterus 
may  do  so  at  a  much  earlier  period.     Thus  in  many  cases  which 

'were  formerly  regarded  as  simply  "  powerless  labour,"  the  condition 
is  really  one  of  continuous  action  of  the  uterus.     Cases  of J^fme 

"inertiaji  alone  are  distinguished  by  the  softness  and  laxity  of  the 
uTefus'j'ahd  by  the  fact  that  the  pulse  is  quiet,  whereas  in  continuous 
action  it  is  always  accelerated.  As  a  rule,  it  is  only- in  the  second 
stage  of  labour,  and  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  that  cpn- 
tinuous  action  of  the  uterus  is  apt  to  come  on.  In  very  excep- 
tional  cases;  however,  it  may  do  so  even  in  the  first  stage,  when 
there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  dilatation  of  the  os,  such  as 
cancer  or  cicatricial  closure.  In  some  such  cases,  continuous 
action  may  even  supervene  without  any  vigorous  rhythmical  pains 
ever  having  been  apparent.  Any  degree  of  this  continuous  action 
or  "tetany"  of  the  iiterus,  associated  with  cessation  of  rhyth- 
mical pains,  should  always  b.e_anjnJisatip.n_j;oX-afforda^  assistance. 
It  is  an  absolute  contra-indication  to  the  admiuistrationrof  any 
oxytocic,  as  ergot. 

J,'' (niri nf  ijic  )(«tr!(s.— Besides  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
all  protracted  labour,  unless  due  to  pure  inertia  of  the  uterus,  tends  to' 
produce  a  certain  local  effect.  The  effect  of  repeated  pains',  if  they 
are  unable  to  cause  advance  of  the  fcEtus,  is  to  stretcli  oraduallv 
more  and  more  the  cervix  together  with  the  adjoining' extensible 
j.ortion^the  body  of  tETgerus.    In  corresponding  degree  the 
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strong  muscular  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  retracts,*  shrinks, 
and  becomes  thicker,  while,  by  gradual  escape  of  theTiquor  amnii, 
it  more  closely  grasps  the  foetus.  The  consequence  is  tliat  both  the 
internal  os  uteri,  and  the  retraction  ring  _or_Jme_ of  de.mQ^cation 
between  the  retractile  and  extensible  portions  of  the  Ijody  of  the 
uterus  (the_  so-called  ring  of  Bandl,  according  to  some  authorities) 
travel  gradually  upward.  One  of  lln-se  lines,  probably  that  indicat- 
ing the  internal  os,t  may  sometimes,  after  protracted  labour,  be  felt 
on  external  examination  as  a  transverse  line  of  depression  across  the 
abdomen,  some  distance  above  the  pubes.  If  such  a  liue  is  detected 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the  pubes,  it  is  an  indication  both 
that  interference  is  required,  and  that  the  case  has  advancecljtp.Q  far 
for  version.  When  retraction  has  proceeded  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  power  of  the  uterus  is  diminished  thereby,  notwithstanding  the 
thickening  of  its  walls  produced,  as  the  muscular  fibres,  having 
already  shortened  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  longer 
exert  so  much  force. 

The  extensible  zone,  as  it  is  stretched,  eventually  undergoes 
dangerous^thinning.  This  may  lead  at  last  to  riipture.  commencing 
in  the  thinned  portion,  but  extending  perhaps  beyond  its  limits. 
The  internal  os  uteri  may  travel  so  far  upward  as  to  pass  alwve  the 
head  of  the  foetus,  even  when  this  is  prevented  Trom  descending  far 
into~the  brim.  It  may  then  contract  somewhat  around  the  neck, 
being  the  part  of  the  uterus  which  has  the  strongest  circular 
muscular  fibres.  If  version  is  attempted  in  this  state  of  affairs 
there  is  danger  of  laceration,  since,  to  elevate  the  head,  it  is 
necessary  to  push  it  pasl  a  constricting  ring.  In  the  frozen  section 
(Fig.  73,  p.  156)  the  position  of  the  internal  os  is  shown  elevated 
to  the  point  o  i,  probably  indicating  that,  in  this  case,  there  miist 
have  been  considerable  protraction  of  labour.  J     As  a  rule  the 

•  "Reti^ction"  means  the  contraction  and  shortening  of  the  uterine  mnsde,  not 
followed  by  relaxation. 

t  But  the  two  lines  may  possibly  sometimes  coincide  (see  note,  p.  107). 

X  Considerable  doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  Braune's 
important  frozen  section  (Fig.  73,  p.  156),  as  evidence  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  internal  os  uteri  in  labour.  Braune  considers  the  internal  os  to  be  at  the  position 
marked  o  i  in  the  figure,  close  to  which,  on  the  anterior  wall,  is  the  transveree  section  of 
a  large  venous  sinus.  Some  authorities,  however,  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  internal 
OS  is  displaced  so  much  upwards  in  normal  labom-,  interpret  this  line  as  bemg  the 
so-caUed  ring  of  Bandl,  which  they  regard  as  being  the  demarcation  between  the 
contracting  and  the  stretched  zone  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  consider  that  the 
internal  os  really  lies  near  c  in  the  flgui-e.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  such  a 
marked  projecting  ridge  as  that  shown  at  o  i  on  the  posterior  uterine  wall  would  be 
produced  at  any  point  except  one  like  the  intcmal  os,  which  is  pro\-ided  with  specially 
strong  sphincter-like  circular  muscular  fibres.  Nor  has  any  evidence  from  autopsies 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  tlieve  is  anj-thing  but  a  gradual  transition  between  the 
retracting  and  the  expanding  zone  in  the  body  of  the  uterus.  It  has  ah-oady  been 
remarked  (see  p.  159)  that,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  contraction  lu  tiie  pehns 
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excessive  retraction  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  uterus  occurs 
only  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  when  the  advance  of  the  foetus 
is  obstructed.  In  rare  cases  it  may  happen  even  in  the  first  stage, 
when  pains  of  fair  strength  have  been  long  continued,  but  some 
powerful,  resistance  to  dilatation  of  the  external  os  exists.  When 
this  is  so,  protraction  even  of  the  first  stage  becomes  serious. 

Ejects  produced  at  the  several  stages  of  labour. — The  first  stage  of 
labour,  tefore  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  may  be  long  protracted, 
sometimes  even  for  several  days,  without  verj_serious  effect  to  either 
mother  or  child,  both  being  protected  from  undue  jDressure  by  the 
equable  support  of  the  liquor  amnii.  If  j)rotraction  is  only  due  to 
uterine  ^nerti a  at  this  stage,  the  patient  suffers  little  more  than  the 
effect  of  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep.  If  it  is  due  to  rigi4ity  or  other 
morbid  condition  of  the  cervix,  the  constitutional  effects  of  pro- 
tracted labour  come  on  sooner  or  later.  Protracted  labour  in  the 
first  stage,  after  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  is  much  more 
serious.  The  life  of  the  child  is  endangered  by  prolonged  pressure, 
the  greater  part  of  the  liquor  amnii  gradually  draining  away.  The 
futile  efforts  of  the  uterus  also  at  length  bring  on  the  symptoms  of 
nervous  exhaustion  already  described.  Much  longer  delay  can 
howeverTie  tolerated  with  impunity  at  this  stage  than  later  on,  both 
by  mother  and  child.  The  child  suffers  less  because  there  is  legs 
powerful  reflex  stimulus  to  uterine  action  than  when  the  head  is 
resting  upon  the  vagina  or  perineum,  the  mother  for  the  same 
reason,  and  also  because  the  vaginal  tissues  are  not  yet  endangered 
by  pressure  of  the  head,  lying  deeply  in  the  pelvis.  In  pelvic  and 
face  presentations,  labour,  especially  in  its  earlier  stage,  is  naturally 
more  protracted^nd  less  harm  than  usual  results,  particulai±KJji 
pelvic  presentations,  since  the  shape  of  the  presenting  part  causes 
less  pressure.  ' 

Protraction  of  the  second  stage,  after  the  external  os  uteri  is  com- 
pletely retracted  over  the  head,  is  the  most  serious  of  all,  and  pro- 
duces grave  symptoms  within  a  very  few  hours.  Sloughing  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  occur  at  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  if  delay  is  allowed 
to  continue  very  long,  and  to  be  followed  by  vesico-vaginal  fistula. 
Delay  at  this  stage  is  also  the  most  likely  to  prove  Talal  to  the  child 
through  asphyxia.    It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  modern 

shown  in  Fig.  73,  labour  may  have  been  protracted  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  membranes  are  still  unruptured  although  the  expulsive  stage  of  labo^is  far 
advanced.   Further  evidence  is  therefore  rcquii-ed  to  detennine  how  far  theTntemal 
OS  IS  elevated  in  normal  labour.    Balfour's  frozen  section  from  the  second   ta'e  of 
labour  docs  not  settle  the  question  ("  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,"  Nov  8  18901     Tt  sW,  f 
ndge  projecting  inwardly  at  about  the  same  level  as  o  i  in  Fio-  70  '  t,!,-  !, 
not  the  intex-nal  os,  and  is  regarded  by  Balfour  a^th   rSrac  fon  Sn^  S^^^^ 
merely  be  moulded  on  the  foetus,  and  correspond  to  the  ^oove  aL^^^^ 
not  mdieuting  anything  at  all  in  the  utgru,s,  ^"^^^  """^ 
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practice  of  giving  much  more  frequent  assistance  by  forceps  than  was 
usual  in  former  days  is  both  most  beneficial,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
free  from  any  difficulty  or  danger, 


Anomalies  of  the  Expulsive  Force. 

Inertia  of  the  uterus. — Feebleness  of  uterine  action  may  be 
either  due  to  deficient  nerve  force  dependent  upon  such  constitu- 
tional debility,  or  to  thinness,  weakness,  or  fattj;  degeneration  of  the 
uterine  muscle.  The  latter  condition  is  itself  generally  dependent 
upon  the  constitutional  state.  Inertia  may  therefore  result  from 
any;_exhaiiistnigjli^ase,  from  constitutional  debilitj"-,  from  any  cause 
of  malnutrition,  such  as  voniiting.  or  from  residense_in  a  hot 
climate.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  more  common  among  women 
of  the  upper_  classes,  not  accustomed  to  much  muscular  exertion, 
than  among  women' used  to  hard,.3york.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
common  among  the  who  are  unable,..tp  .get  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, especially  if  resident  in  towns,  and  leading  sedmtary  lives. 
If  pregnancy  occurs  in  very  voung  girls,  the  uterus  is  apt  to  be  in- 
sufficiently developed.  This  may  also  occur  if  women  much  beyond 
the  usual  age  become  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  but  is  not  then  so 
usual.  A  distended  bladder  or  loaded  rectum  often  interferes  with 
the  development  or  continuance  of  effective  rhythmical  pains.  The 
influence  aj)pears  to  act  to  a  great  extent  through  the  nervous  system, 
though  it  is  also  partly  mechanical,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tended bladder,  which  is  a  dii'ect  impediment  to  the  action  of  the 
auxiliary  forces.  Excess  of  liquor  amnii  or  twin  pregnancv  also 
tends  to  jaroduce  inertia,  the  over-distended  and  therefore  thinned 
uterine  waU  being  naturally  more  feeble  in  its  contraction. 

The  so-called  "polarity  of  the  uterus,"  or  correlation  between  the 
condition  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  that  of  the  cervix,  according 
to  which  a  quiescent  state  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  associated 
with  muscular  tonicity  of  the  cervix,  and  active  expulsive  pains 
with  physiological  relaxation  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the 
cervix,  has  already  been  explained  (see  pp.  148,  149). 

In  consequence  of  this  correlatioii  it  happens  that,  in  the  first 
stage  of  labour,  inertia  of  the  uterus,  or  a  tendency  to  tonic  con- 
traction instead  of  active  rhythmical  pains,  is  apt  to  be  brouglit 
about  if  the  natural  mechanism  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix  does  not 
act  satisfactorily.  The  cause  may  be  a  want  of  the  natural  pro- 
jection  of  the  bag  of  membranes,  either  from  deticiency  oi  liquor 
amnii,  inelasticity  of  membranes,  or  their  tidhesion  around  the  os, 
or  again  it  may  be  preniajture^pture  of  the  membranes,  rigidity  of 
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the  cervix  from  some  previous  morbid  state,  or  spasm  of  it  set  up 
by  over-frequent  examinations  or  any  other  cause. 

'  There  may  also  be  a  secondary  inertia  in  the  second  stage  of 
Libour,  when  some  obstruction  exists,  such  as  the  rigidity  of  .soft 
mrts  in  a  primipara,  and  a  wea^  uterus,  easilyweaned  by  Its  efforts, 
falls  into  a  sTatrof  laxity  wTen  it  fails  to  overcome  the  obstruction. 
The  term  inertia  should  nothowever  be  applied  to  the  more 
dangerous  conclition  of  JconfH!fW5?^ion|(see  p.  439)  supervening 
lipon  obstructed  labour. 

Irregular  and  painful  uterine  contractions.  —  The 
amount  of  pain  j^roduced  by  uterine  contraction  is  bj  no  means 
proporti5naJJ;_o  its  niec^  must  be  estimated  by 

its  effect^ujpon  the  bag  oFm'embranes,  or  presenting  part.  *?j"ot  iin- 
frequently  contractioiTs'are  excessively  painful  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  inefficient.  This  character  in  the  pains  may  last  through- 
out the  whole  labour,  and  in  such  case  it  may  depend  either  upon 
the  neurotic  over-sensitive  character  of  the  nervous  system,  or  upon 
some  inflammafbry  "or  other  morbid  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
uterus.  Women  who  have  previously  suffered  from  a  dysmenorrhcea 
maialy  of  the  neuralgic  or  neurotic  type  are  liable  to  be  affected  in 
this  way.  The  excessively  painful  character  of  the  contractions 
seems  itself  directly  to  impair  their  efficiency,  especially  by  its  inter- 
ference with  bearing-down  efforts. 

There  is  another  kiad  of  excessije^jDaiofiilness  in  the  uterine 
action,  depending  upon  the  nati^i^^e  of  the  contraction  itself,  which 
is  irregular  and  cramp-like,  affecting  the  uterus  imequally,  and  so 
proTTucing  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  os  uteri  or  presenting  part. 
A  part  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  such  pains  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  patient  herself  that  they  are  useless.  Irregular  contractions 
occur  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  labour.  Women  of  over-sensitive 
nervous  system  are  more  prone  to  them,  as  they  are  to  the  merely 
over-painful  contractions.  They  are  liable  to  be  set  up  by  any 
source  of  reflex  irritation  acting  upon  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
indigestion,  or  a  loaded  rectum.  One  variety  constitutes  the  well- 
known  "  spmoiis  pains  "  coming  on  before  the  real  onset  of  labour, 
and  producing  no  effect  upon  the  cervix.  These  are  generally  dis- 
pelled by  an  aperient.  Irregular  contraction  may  also  be  set  up  in 
the  first  stage,  when  there  is  something  to  interfere  with  dilatatioii 
of  the  cervix,  such  as  morbixl_jKlh^swn_of_j^^  around 
the  03,  or  rigidity  of  the  cervix  ;  sometimes  also  even  in  the  second 
stage,  when  the  uterus  finds  itself  unequal  to  resistance  with  which 
it  meets. 

Inefficiency  in  the  auxiliary  forces. — Although  the  action 
of  the  uterus  is  the  most  important  part  in  labour,  yet,  when  the 
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resistance  is  somewhcat  greater  than  usual,  a  deficient  action  of  the 
aiixiliary  muscles  may  be  of  considerable  consequence,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  bearing-down  efforts  act  as  a  stimulus  also  to  the 
uterus  itself.  This  deficiency  occurs  when  there  is  any  affection  of 
heart  Qr,lungSj  which  prevents  the  patient  holding  her  breath  in 
order  to  fix  the  diaphragm  and  bear  down ;  when  the  abdominal 
walls  have  been  overstretched  by  previous  pregnancies,  or  by  any 
other  cause  ;  and  when  ascitic  fluid,  or  tumours  of  any  kind,  are 
present  in  the  abdomen.  The  auxiliary  fofces~nray  also  be  feeble 
from  muscular  weakness,  or  when  the  patient  is  so  deficient  in  self- 
control  and  unable  to  bear  pain  that  she  persists  in  crying  out  even 
in  the  j^ains  of  the~expiilsive  stage,  and  -will  not  hold  her  breath  to 
bear  down. 

Deviation  of  the  uterine  axis. — There  is  generally  some 
obliquity  of  the  uterus  toward  the  right  side,  but  in  some  cases 
lateral  obliquity  is  excessive.  A  more  important  and  common 
deviation  is  anteversion_of  the  uterus,  depending  upon  undue  laxity 
in  the  abdominal  walls,  found  chiefly  in  women  who  have  had 
many  previous  pregnancies.  The  fundus  may  then  hang  forward 
and  even  downward  over  the  pubes,  so  that  the  presenting  part  is 
directed  backwards  against  the  sacrum  or  lumbar  vertebrae  instead 
of  towards  the  pelvis.  Deviation  ^of  the  uterine  axis  is  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence  until  the  membranes  are  ruptured. 
After  this,  the  efficacy  of  the  force  in  causing  advance  of  the  foetus 
is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  deviation. 
Useless  and  additional  injurious  pressure  is  called  out,  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  force  and  the  sine  of  the  same  angle.  In  this  way, 
in  anteversion  of  the  uterus,  if  a  sudden  pain  occurs  when  the 
patient  is  upright,  it  may  even  cause  rupture  of  the  vagina  or 
cervix  at  its  posterior  part,  without  the  existence  of  any  unusual 
obstruction. 

Treatment  in  tlie  first  stage  of  labour. — The  main 
remedies  for  uterine  inertia  in  the  first  stage,  while  the  membranes 
are  intact,  are  time  and  patience.  Investigation  "should  first  be 
made  as  to  the  presence  of  any  source  of  reflex  disturbance  capable 
of  removal.  Thus  the  effect  of  a  copious  enema  is  often  very  satis- 
factory. Beyond  this,  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  are  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  fopd, 
and  to  secure  hlr  a  reasonable  amount  of  sleep.  For  tliis  purpose 
a  dose  of  opium  or  chloral  may  be  administered.  Pains  often 
diminish  from  the  effect  of  fatigue,  and,  after  a  sleep,  return  with 
renewed  vigour.  In  the  intervals  the  patient  should  .bp  up  and 
moving  about  as  much  as  possible,  not  continually  reclining.  "When 
ahe  lies,  the  dorsal  position  should  be  preferred,  so  as  to  secure  the 
IMC-  ABOUT 
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■greatest  pressure  upon  the  cervix.  If  the  contractions  are  irregular 
and  unusually  painful  as  well  as  inefficient,  (Moral  should  be 
administered  in  the  mode  already  described  (see  p.  225).  In  the 
case  either  of  spasmodic  irregular  pains,  or  of  great  protraction  of 
the  first  stage,  especially  if  the  bulging  of  the  bag  of  membranes  is 
not  satisfactory,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  that  the  membranes  arg 
separated  from  the  uterine  wall  for  some  distance  within  the  os.  If 
aSy^hesion  exists,  artificial  separation  will  often  considerably 
accelerate  labour.  To  do  this,  two  joints  or  the  whole  length  of  the 
index  finger  should  be  passed  within  the  os  and  swept  round  in  a 
circle.  In  multiparae,  when  the  vagina  is  capacious,  the  half  or 
whole  hand  may  be  passed  into  the  vagina  to  carry  this  out.  Other- 
wise the  patient  should  be  placed  on  her  back,  the  fundus  pushed 
somewhat  backward,  and  the  cervix  drawn  forward  by  the  index 
finger  hooked  into  it,  until  it  is  near  enough  for  the  finger  to  sweep 
round  the  anterior  segment.  If  the  posterior  segment  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  finger,  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter  guided  by  a 
strong  stylet  having  only  a  slight  curve  may  be  used  for  this  part, 
care  being  taken  not  to  rupture  the  membranes. 

If  the  OS  is  soft  and  dilatable  in  a  case  of  inertia,  and  especially 
if  it  is  suspected  that  the  liquor  amnii  is  excessive,  it  often  accelerates 
matters  to  pimcture  the  membranes  rather  before  full  dilatation  of 
the  OS  has  been  reached.  Nothing,  however,  calls  for  more  judg-~ 
ment  and  experience  than  the  decision  when  this  can  be  done  with 
advantage.  If  the  membranes  are  ruptured  prematurely  in  an- 
unsuitable  case,  the  os  may  become  rigid  from  spasm,  lubricating 
secretion  may  fail,  and  the  case  be  much  more  protracted,  and  the 
patient  suffer  much  more,  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done. 

If  there  is  rigidity  of  the  os  as  well  as  inertia,  so  long  protraction 
must  not  be  allowed.  Artificial  dilatation  must  be  undertaken  if 
the  pulse  becomes  much  accelerated,  or  if  retraction  of  the  uterus 
becomes  manifested  by  a  transverse  line  of  depression  being  felt  on 
external  palpation.  If  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped,  it  is  still  more 
necessary  not  to  allow  too  long  delay ;  but  here  also  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  will  be  the  most  valuable  guide.  The  mode  of  inter- 
ference will  be  described  in  the  section  on  morbid  conditions  of  the 
cervix. 

Treatment  in  the  second  stage  of  labour. — If  pains  are 
inefficient  in  the  second  stage,  care  should  be  taken  to  correct  any 
deviation  of  the  uterine  axis,  especially  anteversion.  If  anteversiori' 
exists,  the  fundus  should  be  supported  by  a  firm  binder,  and  the 
patient  should  lie  on  her  back.  The  dorsal  position  has  the  advan- 
tage in  all  cases  ^f  inertia,  at  any  rate  imtil  the  head  is  passing  the 
vulva  ;  for  gravity  then  aids  the  advance  of  the  child,  and  increases 
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the  pressure  on  soft  parts  and  tlicreby  reflex  stimulus.  Examina- 
tions may  also  be  made  with  advantage  more  frequently  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  provided  that  there  is  uq  dryness  or  swelling 
of  the  soft  parts ;  for  the  pressure  of  one  or  two  fingers  in  the  vagina, 
and,  still  more,  the  pressure  on  the  perineum  of  the  remaining 
fingers  folded  back,  tend  to  increase  the  rellex  stimulus  to  the 
uterus. 

In  all  cases  of  marked  inertia  the  use  of  chloroform  should.. be 
'' ay'bided  if  possible,  or  it  should  be  administered  very  sparingly,  not 
only  because  it  "tends  to  prolong  labour  in  such  cases,  but  because 
there  is  then  increased  risk  of  post-partum  hasmorrhage. 

External  iwessure.- — Another  valuable  mode  of  stimulation  is  the 
use  of  external  pressure.  This  has  been  employed  from  time 
immemorial  by  various  savage  races,  often  by  very  rough  and  rude 
methods.  When  resistance  is  slight,  the  direct  effect  of  pressure 
may  cause  advance  of  the  foetus,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  pain,  but 
the  chief  value  of  the  method  is  its  stimulating  efi'ect  upon  the 
uterus.  It  may  be  carried  out  when  the  patient  is  in  the  lateral 
position,  but  more  conveniently  when  she  lies  on  her  back.  Two 
hands  are  laid  iipon  the  fundus  uteri,  and,  as  soon  as  the  first 
hardening  of  the  uterus  at  the  beginning  of  a  pain  is  felt,  it  is 
stimulated  by  friction.  At  the  height  of  the  pain  steady  pressure 
is  made  dowiiward  and  backward  in  the  iiterine  axis.  Some 
patients  are  more  tolerant  than  others  of  this  pressure,  and  it  must 
not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  give  great  jjain.  The  same  process  is 
repeated  with  each  succeeding  pain.  Even  in  the  absence  of  pain, 
frictioTi  and  kneading  with  moderate  pressure  may  be  used  at 
intervale'  of  a  few  minutes,  in  the  hope  of  excj^ug^ains.  The  plan 
is  only  to  be  adopted  when  inertia  is  the  sole  cause  of  delay,  not 
whenthere  is  exhaustion,  continuous  action  of  the  uteru.s,  or  any 
serious  obstruction  to  delivery. 

Oxiitocic  drugs. — Of  the  various  drugs  reputed  to  cause  uterine 
coiniaclipn,  only  two  are  deserving  of  consideration  here,  namely, 
ergot  and  quinine.  In  former  days,  when  the  application  of  forceps 
waT  regardecHaS" '  an  operation  very  rarely  to  be  undertaken,  ergot 
was  used  much  more  frequently  than  now.  There  are  several  dis- 
advantages in  its  use.  It  frequently  not  only  intensifies  -the  pains, 
but  brings  on  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  uteru3~Tn  the  intervals, 
which  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  the  child  dying  from  asphyxia. 
When  exhaustion  is  approaching,  it  may  simply  bring  on  the  state 
of  continuous  action,' without  increasing  the  rliythmical  pains  at  aU. 
Children  stillborn  from  prolonged  labour  are  therefore  more  frequent 
in  the  practice  of  those  who  use  ergot  frequently,  and,  moreover,  the 
use  of  the  drug  involves  the  risk  of  inducing  that  condition  of  con- 
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tinuous  uterine  action  which  is  now  well  recognised  as  highly   . 

dangerous  to  the  mother.    If  used  before  full  dilatation  of  the  os 


"and  its'  retraction  over  the  head,  ergot  may  cause  spasmodic  rigidity 

if  used  injudiciously,  when  any  ohstruction  exists may  cause   . 

rupti^ire  of  the  uterus.  The  only  case  in  which  ergot  may  be  used 
with  saTetY-is  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  inertia  is  the  only  fault, 
and  that  no  obstruction  exists.  To  secure  this  condition,  the  -Lj 
patient  must  be  a  j^ous  woman,  who  has  had  no  difficulty  iirV 
previous  confinements,  the  uterus  muat,ha,quitfi-lax  in  the  intervals 
of  pains,  the  pelvis  of  good  size,  the  qs  full^  retracted  pyer^ti 
the  head  easily,  fflflzes^ble,  ancl  with  no  considerable  caput  succeda- 
neum,  tlie  foetal  heart  uniiiipaired  in  force  and  frequency,  and  the  j 
mother's  pul§.e..  quiet.  ^ 
^Qumme^  given  in  a  full  dose  of  6  to  10  grains,  also  has  a 
■sfimulaung  effect  upon  the  uterus,  and  is  less  lilcelv  to  induce  con- 
tinuous action  instead  of  expulsive  pains.  In  general,  therefore, 
it  may  be  used  in  preference  to  ergot,  when  uterine  inertia  is  the 
cause  of  delay."  If  ergot  is  iised,  itlnay  be  given  in  doses  of  .30  to 
60  grams  of  the  powder,  made  into  fresh  infusion  with  boiling 
water,  or  30  to  60  minims  of  the  liquid  extract.  The  effect  of  any 
oxytocic  drug  generally  becomes  manifested  within  twenty  minutes  ^ 
or  li.alf.,aa..JlWS.  If  any  has  been  administered,  the  con3T{Torrorffie' 
patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  as  well  as  the  fretal  heart,  and 
the  physician  should  be  prepared  to  aid  delivery  with  forceps, 
witlun  a  moderate  time,  if  the  effect  of  the  drug  is  not  satisfactory 
or  suificient. 

In  general,  ergot  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
upon  the  uterus  aft^delivery,  at  which  time  its  property  of  "inducing 
tonic  contraction  is  of  special  value  to  avert  the  risk  of  hsemorrhage. 
When,  however,  uterine  inertia  throughout  the  course  of  labour  has 
been  so  marked  as  to  indicate  .a  risk  of  jjost-partum  hasmorrhage, 
or  when  a  patient  has  had  seri£us_ilo.oding'm  former  deU^  a  ~ 
4°!?  J?/-J?gaU^jpjSL  5«J  vantage  be  given  before  delivery,'  in  .two 
concTitions — first,  just  as  the  head  reaches  the  perineum,  when  there  - 
is  no  prospecf'of  obstruction  at  that  stage  ;  secondly,  just  before  the 
^^^^  teen  deciclecf  'to  ier^STI^our 

by  their  means.  '  ' 
_.    Faradisation. — Uterine  contraction  may  be  stimulated  by  a 

jjaradic  current.    The  objections  to  this  treatment  have  been  first 

that  the  instrument  is  often  not  at  hand  when  wanted;  and' 
secondly,  that  the  current  is  rather  painful  to  the  patient' 
Dr.  Kilner,  electrician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  has  published  his 
experience,*  that  a  Faradic  current  not  only  intensilies  the  pains, 
*  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXVI. 
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makes  them  more  frequent,  and  terminates  labour  quickly,  ljut  at 
tlie  same  time  acts  as  an  anodyne,  and  renders  chloroform  unneces- 
sary. The  current  used  by  Dr.  Kilner  is  a  very  weak  one — not 
sufficient  to  produce  contraction  of  a  normal  adductor  poUicis.  The 
electrodes  are  broad  pieces  of  spongio-piline  placed  at  each  side  of 
the  uterus  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  and  secured  by  a 
bandage.  The  battery  is  an  extremely  compact  and  portable  one, 
made  by  Trouvd,  6,  Eue  Tdrese,  Paris.  "With  such  a  weak  Faradic 
current,  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  any  real 
effect  is  produced,  either  as  a  stimulant  or  an  anodyne. 

Application  of  forceps^ — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pro- 
longed'  labour,  the  cause  lies  not  merely  in  uterine  inertia,  but  in 
some  degree  of  extra  resistance,  due  either  to  sligh_t  disproportion 
between  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis,  or  rigi^y  of  the  soft  parts, 
such  as  is  especially  frequent  in  primiparse.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  administration  of  ergot  is  analogous  to  applying  a  spur 
to  the  already  overtaxed  uterus,  and  is  liable  to  end  in  a  still  more 
complete  exhaustion.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  is  a  more 
scientific  plan  to  supplement  the  insufficient  expulsive  force  by  the 
vis  a  fronte  exerted  by  means  of  forceps.  Even  if  the  only  fault  is 
mertia,  there  is  no  harm  in  extraction  by  forceps,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  secure  due  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery,  and  so 
avoid  post-part  um  hsemorrhage.  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  the 
high  forceps  operation,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  obstruction 
preventing  the  head  descending  into  the  pelvis,  or  of  the  application 
of  forceps  when  delay  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  cervix  to  dilate. 
In  both  these  conditions  application  of  the  forceps  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter,  only  to  be  undertaken  for  grave  reason.  But  when 
the  head  has  so  far  entered  the  pelvis  as  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the 
forceps,  and  the  cervix  is  either  completely  retracted  over  the  head, 
or  so  far  dilated  that  it  no  longer  offers  an  obstacle  to  delivery, 
extraction  by  forceps  is  both  easy  and  practically  almost  free 
from  risk. 

Indications  for  use  of  forceps. — Eecourse  should  be  had  to  forceps 
'^'long  before  any  of  the  graver  symptoms  of  protracted  labour,  which 
were  before  enumerated  (see  p.  438),  have  appeared.  4fiS&l^****-®*'" 
of  the  pulse  is  the  most  valuable  practical  indication  of  the  necessity 
for  interference^  The  minimum  pulse-rate,  taken  in  the  intervals 
of  pains,  is  the  rate  which  must  be  taken  as  a  guide.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  some  persons  have  habitually  a  rapid  pulse, 
especially  those  suffering  from  any  heart  affection,  or  from 
alcoholism.  Tliese  cases  will  generally  be  distinguished  by  the 
pulse  having  been  rajiid  from  the  ver^  outset  of  labour.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  a  rising  puTse'may  be_the  e^ct  olalcobiol 
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tnven  during  laLour  by  injudicious  friends.  Setting  apart  these 
cases,  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  pulse  has 
risen  from  a  moderate  rate  to  exceed  1 OU  per  iniimte  in  the  second 
stage, .aUaklttf;  the  OS  being  dUafedj^j.rtificM  is  desirable. 

(3ne"case  must  be  ex^pleS,  namely,  that  in  which,  toward  the  end 
of  labour,  vigorous  pains  come  on  in  rapid  succession.  These  are 
often  accompanied  by  a  pidse  rising  to  a  high  rate,  simply  from  the 
absence  of  intermissions.  In  this  case  instrumental  interference  is 
superfluous,  if  any  progress  is  being  made,  for  the  labour  is  likely 
soon  to  be  completed  by  nature. 

Even  before  the  pulse  rises  sufficiently  to  indicate  a  necessity  for  ■  

interference,  forceps  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  if,  after  If 
complete  retraction  of  the  cervix,  the  head  is  detained  for  any  long  -2.  t-l 
time^iobfe  than  two  hours  or  so,  in  the  vagina,  or  resting  on  the  ' 
perineum7  and  little  or  no  progress  is  being  made.    Longer  time  __2J 
should  of  course  be  allowed  for  this  stage  in  prmujDarse  than  in 
parous  women,  since  in  the  former  longer  time  is  naturally  required 
for  the  dilatation  by  successive  pains  of  the  vaginal  outlet  and 
perineum,  and  laceration  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  this  time  is 
shortened.    If  the  head  fits  so  tightly  in  the  pelvis  that  it  does  not 
recede,  and  cannot  easily 'be  pushed"  bacli,  in  tEe  interval  of  pains, 
and  if  moreover  the  caput  succedaneum  is  large  and  increasing, 
these  conditions  form  additional  indications  in  favour  of  interfering 
without  waiting  long  for  constitutional  symptoms,  since  they  denote 
that  both  the  fcetal  head  and  maternal  soft  parts  are  subjected  to 
serious  pressure. 

It  caimot  be  doubted  that,  by  the  modern  practice  of  having 
recourse  to  forceps  without  gi-eat  reluctance,  both  maternal  lives  are 
saved,  and  the  lives  of  children  which  would  have  been  stUlbom 
from  prolonged  pressure.  In  the  present  day,  however,  there  is 
probably  Little  need  to  urge  the  expediency  of  a  frequent  use  of 
forceps,  but  rather  to  caution  against  the  risk  of  caiTying  the 
frequency  of  their  use  too  far  ;  for  practitioners  are  naturally  often 
exposed  to  the  temptation  to  apply  forceps  early,  in  order  to  save 
their  own  time.  In  this  view  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cases 
which  tiy  the  patience  most  are  often  those  in  which  the  delay  is 
due  to  difficulty  in  the  complete  dilatation  and  retraction  of  the 
cervix.  Although,  when  the  head  is  in  the  vagina,  forceps  may  as 
a  rale  be  applied,  even  rmnecessarily,  with  impunity,  this  is  not 
the  case  when  the  cervix  is  not  fully  dilated.  There  is  then  a  risk 
of  cervical  laceration,  which  not  only  involves  an  increased  chance 
of  septic  absorption,  but  the  prospect  that  the  patient  may  suifer  for 
years  afterwards  from  the  cervical  infiammation  consequent  xipon 
laceration  with  ectropion. 
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Some  authorities,  iii  urging  a  frequent  use  of  forceps,  have  based 
tlieir  recommendation  upon  the  very  large  saving  of  fcetal  life  said 
to  be  attained  thereby.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  are 
any  trustworthy  statistics  proving  that  any  such  large  saving  can  be 
obtained.  Of  the  total  number  of  still-births,  a  large  proportion  are 
in  cases  of  premature,  macerated,  or  syphilitic  children,  or  the  result 
of  malpresentation.  The  number  of  these  may  vary  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  or  in  different  classes  of  society,  tliat  any  inference 
from  the  statistics  of  individual  practitioners  as  to  the  still-births  due 
to  protracted  labour,  or  saved  by  the  early  use  of  forceps,  becomes 
difficult. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  results 
obtained  in  two  adjoining  districts,  among  populations  of  a  similar 
character,  namely,  the  Lying-in  Charities  of  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospitals.  Some  years  ago  forceps  were  used  more  than  ten  times 
as  often  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Charity  as  they  were  in  the  Guy's 
Charity.  Tlius,  for  12  years  (1863-1875),  in  the  Guy's  Charity, 
the  forceps-rate  was  5'1  per  1000  (about  1  in  200  deliveries)  ; 
the  corresponding  rate  of  still-births  in  vertex  presentations,  2'7 
per  cent.  In  the  St.  Thomas's  Charity,  in  1874,  the  forceps-rate 
was  54-2  per  1000  (about  1  in  18  deliveries)  ;  the  corresponding 
rate  of  still-births  in  vertex  presentations,  2-8  per  cent.  In  1875, 
the  forceps-rate  was  61-8  per  1000  (about  1  in  16  deliveries) ;  the 
corresponding  rate  of  still-births  in  vertex  presentations,  2-8  per 
cent.  In  the  above  ratios  of  still-births,  premature  and  macerated 
children  are  included.  It  therefore  appears,  that,  though  no  one 
would  probably  now  recommend  for  private  practice  so  sparing  a 
use  of  forceps  as  only  one  forceps-case  in  200  deliveries,  yet  with  this 
a  slightly  better  ratio  of  still-births  was  attained  than  that  in  the  St. 
Thomas's  Charity  with  a  use  of  forceps  ten  or  twelve  times  as  fre- 
quent. No  patient  died  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Charity  in  these  years 
after  the  use  of  forceps,  so  the  practice  there  was  at  any  rate 
apparently  innocuous  to  the  mothers,  if  it  did  not  diminish  the 
ratio  of  still-births. 

A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Kotunda  Hospital,  DubHn.  The  patients  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  of  a  similar  class  at  different  times,  but  the  forceps-rate  varied 
very  widely  under  different  masters.  Under  Dr.  Shekleton  (1847- 
1854),  the  forceps-rate  was  16-5  per  1000  ;  the  total  ratio  of 
still-births,  6-9  per  cent.  Under  Dr.  G.  Johnston  (1871-1875), 
the  forceps-rate  was  116-4  per  1000;  the  total  ratio  of  still- 
births, 6-1  per  cent.  Excluding  premature  and  putrid  childi-en, 
Dr.  Sheldeton's  ratio  of  still-births  was  2-7  per  cent.  ;  Dr.  Johnston's 
(1868-1875),  2-2  percent.,  with  an  average  forceps-rate  of  96-4 
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per  1000.  This  gives  an  apparent  gain  by  frequent  use  of  forceps 
of  one-half  per  cent.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  substitution  of  forceps  delivery  for  craniotomy,  Dr.  Johnston 
having  introduced  the  long  curved  forceps  in  place  of  the  straight 
forceps  previoiisly  used  at  the  Eotunda  Hospital.  Thus  Dr.  Shekleton 
had  '79  percent,  craniotomy  cases,  Dr.  Johnston  only  '35  per  cent. 
If  the  difference  between  these  be  subtracted,  only  a  difference  of 
•06  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  still-births  remains  in  favour  of  the 
frequent  use  of  forceps. 

Neither  do  statistics  show  positively  any  saving  of  maternal 
mortality  by  a  forcepa-rate  much  greater  than  about  1  in  200.  At 
the  Rotunda  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Shekleton,  with  forceps-rate  of 
16'5  per  1000,  maternal  mortality  was  13-0  per  1000;  under 
Dr.  Johnston,  with  forceps- rate  of  96 '4  per  1000,  mortality  was 
22"0  per  1000.  The  latter  high  mortality  was  mainly  due  to 
puerperal  septicaemia,  and  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  telling  con- 
clusively against  a  frequent  use  of  forceps.  In  the  Guy's  Charity, 
with  forceps-rate  of  5-1  per  1000,  mortality  was  4-4  per  1000.  In 
the  St.  Thomas's  Charity,  in  1874,  with  forcepa-rate  of  54-2  per 
1000,  mortality  was  7-4  jDer  1000:  in  1875,  with  forceps-rate 
of  61-8  per  1000,  mortality  was  3*4  per  1000;  giving  a  mean 
mortality  for  the  two  years  of  5*4  per  1000. 

A  moderately  frequent  use  of  forceps,  in  cases  where  interference 
is  not  absolutely  required,  can  therefore  only  justly  be  reconunended 
on  the  ground  that  it  shortens  the  patient's  suffering,  does  not 
increase  her  danger,  saves  the  practitioner's  time,  and  effects  a  slight 
saving  in  the  rate  ^of  stiU-births.  This  saving  is  so  slight  as  to 
suggest  that  delivery  by  forceps  must  in  itself  involve  some  increased 
risk  to  the  child,  counterbalancing  in  some  measure  the  advantages 
gained  by  shortening  the  labom-. 

No  positive  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  desirable  to  use  forceps,  since  much  depends  upon  the 
race  of  the  patients,  their  position  in  life,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  results  of  the  St.  Thomas's  Charity  above  quoted  appear  to 
show  that  a  forceps-rate  as  high  as  1  in  16  or  1  in  18  deliveries 
does  not  endanger  the  mothers,  but  wider  statistics  on  this  point  are 
to  be  desired.* 


\  PaP''™  the  author :  "  Effects  of  a  frequent  Use  of  Forceps  upon 
andMatemalMortality,"  Obstet.  Joum.,  Vol.  V.,  1877.  "  Fatal Moi-tality  u 
Practice,"  Obstet.  Journ.,  Vol.  VI.,  1878. 
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LABOUR  OBSTRUCTED  BY  ANOMALIES  OP  THE 
SOFT  PARTS. 

Spasmodic  Contraction  of  the  Cervix  Uteri — Trismus 
Uteri. — The  strongest  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
those  of  the  cervix.  The  action  of  these  is  especially  marked  at  two 
points,  the  internal  and  the  external  os,  especially  the  former,  which 
forms  the  main  sphincter  of  the  uterine  cavity,  both  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  and  pregnant  condition.  In  normal  labour  at  full  term, 
the  internal  os  becomes  dilated,  either  before  manifest  pains  set  in, 
or  with  the  earlier  pains.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  spasmodic  rigidity 
of  the  external  os  which  is  observed  as  a  cause  of  delay  in  the  first 
stage  of  labour.  In  premature  labour,  however,  and  more  especially 
when  labour  is  induced  prematurely,  as  in  the  case  of  placenta 
prsevia,  eclampsia,  or  pelvic  contraction,  spasm '  of  the  internal  os 
is  not  unfrequently  manifested.  This  is  not  so  likely  to  happen 
when,  as  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction,  there  is  time  to  induce 
labour  by  a  gradual  method,  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the 
natural  process.  It  is  mucE  more  frequent  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
eclampsia,  the  process  has  to  be  made  a  rapid  one  on  account  of  the 
mother's  condition.  When  spasm  of  the  internal  os  does  occur,  it 
is  apt  to  cause  more  resistance  than  that  of  the  external  os,  since 
the  muscular  fibres  are  more  powerful,  and  extend  over  a  wider 

Causation.— It  has  been  already  described  how  physiological 
relaxation  of  the  cervix  is  normaUy  associated  with  active  expulsive 
pains  (see  p.  148).  Minor  degrees  of  spasmodic  contraction  are 
therefore  very  common  as  a  c^use  of  delaj  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour  in  association  with  inefi-ective  pains.  The  extreme  form  of 
spasmodic  rigidity,  which  has  been  caUed  "  trisinus  uteri,  and 
which  has  sometimes  persisted  as  an  obstruction  until  the  efiects  ot 
the  delay  upon  the  patient  have  been  very  serious,  is  a  very  rare 
condition.  The  cause  of  spasm  of  the  cervix  may  sometimes  be 
simply  inertia  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  More  frequently  there  is 
some  source  of  reflex  irritation  causing  both  one  and  the  other,  and  to 
this  women  of  a  sensitive  neurotic  disposition  are  specially  liable. 
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Thus  there  mcay  be  a  loaded  rectum  or  a  full  bladder,  or  premature 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  interfering  with  the  normal  mechanism 
orcTilatation,  or  the  cause  may  be  too  frequent  digital  examination 
at  an  early  stage  of  labour,  or  premature'and  ineffective  attempts  at 
operative  interference.  Again,  the  cause  may  be  extreme  painfulness 
in  the  uterine  contractions,  due  to  the  patient's  over-sensitiveneas 
to  pain,  or  some  previous  inflammatory  condition  of  the  uterine 
walls.  Injudicious  administration  of  ergot  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour  may  have  the  same  effect  ;  and  so  may  malpositions  of  the 
fcetus,  such  as  shoulder  presentation,  when,  after  rupfure  of  the 
membranes,  it  prevents  the  presenting  part  descending  into  the 
cervix  to  continue  the  dilatation. 

Often  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
resistance  is  due  to  mere  rigidity  of  tissue,  how  much  to  muscular 
s^,sm.  It  is  probable  that  undue  organic  rigidity  is  often  the 
cause  of  superadded  spasm,  irritation  being  produced  by  delay  in 
the  first  stage.  If  the  os  suddenly  softens,  and  begins  to  dilate 
quickly,  with  the  accession  of  expulsive  pains,  it  is  proved  that  the 
previous  resistance  was  of  a  spasmodic  nature. 

Spasm  of  the  internal  os  is  generally  due  to  interference  with,  or 
curtailment  of,  the  natural  stage  of  preliminary  gradual  dilatation. 
When  there  is  any  source  of  irritation  to  the  uterus,  such  as  pro- 
longed labour  from  obstruction,  the  internal  os  may  contract  around 
tne  neck,  above  the  head.  It  may  also  contract  around  the  body, 
or  neck,  after  delivery  of  the  breech,  in  pelvic  presentations,  or 
after  version.  After_delivery  a  similar  contraction  may  incarcerate 
the  placenta. 

-^he  very  severe  and  persistent  spasm  of  the  cervix,  which  has 
been  called  "  trismus  uteri,"  has  been  sometimes  noted  in  cases  of 
placenta  prsevia.  The  organic  change  in  the  uterine  wall  near  the 
intemarbs,  due  to  the  placental  implantation,  is  then  probably  con- 
cerned in  the  result.  It  has  also  occurred  in  some  cases  in  which 
the  membranes  have  been  injudiciously  ruptured  artificially  in  a 
protracted  first  stage. 

Organic  Eigidity  of  the  Cervix. — Comparative  rigidity  of 
the  cervical  tissue  is  a  natural  condition  in  primiparoe,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  greater  length  of  the  first  stage  which  is  usual  with 
them.  In  parous  women,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  fibrous  indura- 
tion and  hyperplasia  of  the  cervical  tissue  preceding  pregnancy. 
The  starting  point  of  this  has  often  been  bruising  in  a  former 
delivery,  or  laceration  followed  by  eversion.  Even  in  primiparte 
there  may  be  fibroid  induration  resulting  from  cervical  endo- 
metritis or  chronic  engorgement,  and  rigidity  of  the  cervix  is  more 
likely  to  exist  if  pregnancy  occurs  for  the  first  time  late  in  life. 
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There  is  a  special  form  of  cervical  hyperplasia  and  fibroid  rigidity 
depending  upon  procidentia  of  the  uterus  (or  prolapse  of  the  second 
degree)  previous  to  pregnancy.  This  may  be  of  two  forms,  either 
elongation  with  hyperplasia  chiefly  of  the  supra-vaginal  cervix, 
which  is  consecutive  to  descent  of  the  cervix  external  to  the  vulva,* 
or  the  same  condition  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  which  is  usually 
primary,  and  a  cause  of  uterine  descent.  With  such  hyperjjlasia  of 
cervix,  the  rigidity  may  involve  the  whole  length,  including  the 
internal  os.  In  rare  cases  it  is  difficult  to  overcome.  Thus  I  have 
been  compelled  from  this  cause  to  deliver  with  the  cephalotribe  in 
labour  premature  at  the  sixth  month.  With  rigidity  may  be 
associated  cEdema  of  the  hypertrophied  cervix,  whereby  the  obstruction 
is  increased. 

In  rare  cases  failure  of  dilatation  may  depend,  not  upon  any 
widespread  induration,  but  on  primary  smallness  of  the  external  os, 
associated  with  some  rigidity  of  its  edge.  Since  the  resistance  of 
the  rim  of  tHe'  os  to  dilatation  is  inversely  proportioned  to  its 
diameter  (see  p.  152),  it  is  evident  that  a  very  minute  os  will  offer 
great  resistance  to  expansion  by  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
and  will  entirely  prevent  any  projection  of  the  bag  of  membranes 
into  it  to  form  a  dilator.  In  one  such  case,  after  labour  pains  had 
lasted  for  a  week,  I  found  the  os  with  difficulty  to  he  detected. 
First  a  small  catheter,  then  the  little  finger,  and  next  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  were  got  into  it  in  quick  succession.  Spontaneous 
dilatation  then  went  on  rapidly,  and  labour  was  completed  within  a 
very  few  hours  ;  but  the  child  was  stUl-bom,  apparently  from  the 
effect  of  the  prolonged  first-stage  uterine  contractions. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  os  has  a  thin,  hard,  undilatable  edge,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  dilatation  stage  wUl  be  prolonged,  This 
condition  is  commonest  in  primiparse,  and  probably  llepends  more 
upon  initial  rigidity  of  tissue  than  upon  spasm.  In  other  cases  the 
edge  of  the  os  is  found  rigid,  althoujh^thick,  especially  in  parous 
women,  who  have  had  hyperplasia  of  the  cervix.  It  may  be 
inferred  with  probability  that  spa^  is  an  important  element  in  the 
case  when  the  pains  are  ineffective  in  producing  tension  of  the  bag 
of  membranes,  or  pressure  upon  the  os  of  the  presenting  part  after 
the  membranes  have  ruptured,  especially  if  they  are  at  the  same 
time  irregular  or  unusaaUy  distressing.  Deficiency  m  the. natural 
lubricating  secretion,  which  is  regulatedj^xj^e^ 
the  same  conclusion.  HyperplasirSfthecervix  in  parous  women 
may  be  revealed  by  its  irregularity,  and  may  be  associated  with  a 
history  of  uterine  symptoms  before  pregnancy. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  the  causation  of  this  elongation  with  hnierplasia,  see  the 
author's  "  Student's  Guide  to  the  Diseases  of  Women." 
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Treatment. — In  general,  treatment  has  to  be  decided  upon 
without  absolute  knowledge  how  much  of  the  resistance  is  due  to 
sjoasm,  and  how  much  to  organic  rigidity.  For  moderate  rigidity 
in  the  early  stage,  with  the  membranes  unruptured,  and  so  long  as 
no  serious  constitutional  distuftance  is  produced,  time  and  .patience 
""are  the  best  remedies,  as  for  deficiency  of  the  pains.  Interference 
by  any  manipulation  at  too^eari.^  a  stage  runs  the  risk  of  making 
mattei's  worse  by  increasing  the  "rrn'tation.    The  plan  previously 


Vig.  155.- 


-Bames'  hydrostatic 
dilator. 


Fig.  156.— Improved  hydrostatic  dilator  for 
cervix  uteri. 
a  b,  tube  into  which  the  introducer  is 
passed,  closed  at  the  upper  end  7i. 
The  dotted  outUne  shows  the  shape 
of  the  hag  when  expanded.  For 
introduction,  the  comers  c  d  are  , 
folded  inwards. 

mentioned  (see  p.  445),  of  making  sure  that  the  membranes  are  not  ^ 
adherent  around  the  os,  may,  however,  be  carried  out.     There  is 
one  safe  treatment  which  may  be  adopted  without  fear,  namely,  thef/-ji 
use  at  intervals  of  the  vaginal  douche  with  a  large  supply  of  hot  -g,, 
water,  which  should  have  been  sterilised  by  boiling,  at  a  tempera- 
ture  of  105° — 110°  F.    This  is  advantageous  in  stimulating  the 
pains,  as  well  as  in  relaxing  the  os.    For  the  latter  purpose  a 
hot  hip-bath,  or,  better,  whole  bath  may  also  be  used,  but  is  often 
not  so  conveniently  available.    If  contractions  are  unduly  pain- 
ful, chloral  should  be  administered  as  already  descnted  (see 
p.  225j,  and  often  has  the  effect  of  making  the  pains  more  regular 
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and  effective.    For  an  extreme  degree  of  this  condition,  however, 
especially  when  Hie  membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  and  the 
^08  remains  rigid,  notwithstanding 'frequent  pains,  chloroform  is  fa_r_ 
more  effective  than  chloral,  and  has  also  the  advantage  that  the  effect 
passes  off  more  quicklv  when  the  desired  result  is  sufficiently  attained. 

^Artificial  dilatation., — Artificial  dilatation  should  be  undertaken 
*if~  there  is  long  protraction  of  the  first  stage  after  rapture  of  the 
membranes,  and  even  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  calls  for  it,  or  if  there  is  evidence  of 
undue  retraction  of  the  uterus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  in  the  first  stage,  when  pains  are  frequent,  the  pulse  is  often 
more  accelerated  without  serious  import  than  in  the  second  stage, 
when  intermissions  are  longer. 

Hydrostatic  dilator^^.— The  chief  means  of  artificial  dilatation,  in 
the  earlier  stage,  are  the  use  of  hydrostatic  dilators  and  manual 
dilatation.  Of  these  the  former  methocTls  usually  to  be  preferred 
when  practicable,  since  it  imitates  more  closely  the  natural  mode  of 
dilatation  by  the  fluid  wedge  of  the  liquor  amnii.  The  fiddle-shaped 
dilating  bag  introduced  by  Dr.  Barnes  is  shown  in  Fig.  155,  p.  455. 
When  the  bag  is  in  place,  the  os  uteri  should  embrace  the  con- 
stricted part  of  the  bag,  and  the  expanded  portion  above  prevents 
the  bag  from  being  expelled.  The  shape  of  the  bag,  as  sold,  is  often 
faulty,  from  the  upper  expansion  not  being  wide  enough,  and  this 
is  often  the  reason  why  the  bag  cannot  be  got  to  remain  in  place. 
The  bag  is  to  be  introduced  by  means  of  the  cup  in  front  (see 
Fig.  155),  and  it  is  generally  recommended  to  use  the  uterine  sound 
as  an  introducer,  placing  the  tip  of  it  in  the  cup.  The  sound, 
however,  sometimes  pierces  the  cup,  if  there  is  much  resistance, 
especially  if  the  bag  happens  to  be  an  old  one,  and  softened  by  use. 
It  is  better  to  use  a  metallic  bougie  of  larger  size,  or  a  large  gum- 
elastic  catheter  having  a  long  stilette. 

A  modified  hydrostatic  dilator,  much  easier  to  introduce  than  the 
original  form,  is  shown  in  Fig.  156,  p.  455.  The  corners  are  doubled 
inward  when  the  bag  is  in  the  undilated  state,  so  that  the  upper  end 
of  it  is  conical  and  slips  easily  through  the  os,  and  the  introducer 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  bag,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  a  cup 
outside.  One  of  the  thick  metallic  bougies,  used  for  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  answers  best  as  an  introducer,  but  the  ordinary-  uterine 
soimd  may  be  used.  The  tube  attached  to  the  bag  should  have  a 
stopcock.  The  bags  are  made  of  several  sizes,  to  be  used  at  difl'erent 
stages  of  dilatation.  For  introduction  of  the  bag  the  patient  may 
be  placed  in  the  left  lateral  position,  the  left  hand  or  half  hand 
passed  into  the  vagina — if  the  vagina  is  capacious  enough— and  one 
or  two  fingers  placed  just  within  the  posterior  margin  of  the  os, 
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The  bag  is  then  giiidecl  up  the  llexor  surface  of  the  fingers,  and 
passed  up  between  the  presenting  part  and  the  posterior  uterine  wall 
till  it  is  nearly  half-way  through  the  cervix.  If  a  Barnes  bag  of 
the  original  form  is  used,  and  has  to  be  passed  through  a  narrow 
cervix,  the  introduction  is  facilitated  by  tying  the  top  of  it  round 
the  introducer  in  the  following  way: — Take  a  piece  of  wet  tape,  tie 
it  in  a  single  knot  round  the  bag,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top, 
the  bag  being  held  on  the  introducer  by  an  assistant,  the  top 
directed  towards  the  operator's  chest,  but  instead  of  drawing  com- 
pletely through  the  end  of  the  tape,  draw  it  through  only  in  a  loop. 
Tie  a  knot  on  the  free  end  of  the  tape  corresponding  to  this  loop,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other.  Traction  on  this  end,  which  is  to  be 
left  outside  the  vulva,  will  then  at  any  time  untie  the  knot,  and 
meanwhile  the  wetness  of  the  tape  prevents  its  slipping.  As  soon 
as  the  bag  is  in  place  the  tape  can  be  loosened,  and  drawn  away 
before  the  bag  is  dilated. 

The  lower  end  of  the  tube  by  which  the  bag  is  filled  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  fit  on  to  the  nozzle  of  the  Higginson's  s5Tinge. 
Before  any  bag  is  introduced,  it  is  well  to  measure  by  trial  how 
many  syringefuls  of  water  it  will  hold  without  over-stretching  the 
india-rubber.  If  this  be  not  known,  the  bag  is  apt  to  be  over- 
stretched, and  possibly  may  burst,  letting  the  water  escape  into  the 
uterus.  As  soon  as  the  bag  is  in  place,  the  same  number  of 
syringefuls  of  warm  water  is  to  be  pumped  in,  or  anything  short 
of  this  number  which  will  make  the  lower'  part  of  the  bag  suffi- 
ciently tense.  If  possible  the  lower  end  of  the  bag  should  be  kept 
well  backwards,  so  that  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  may  support  it, 
and  prevent  its  being  so  easily  squeezed  out  into  the  vagina  by  the 
uterine  action.  The  bag  when  in  place,  as  well  as  being  a 
mechanical  dilator  of  the  cervix,  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  expul- 
sive pains  when  these  are  deficient.  The  position  of  the  bag  should 
be  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  it  should  -cot  generally  be  left  in 
place  more  than  about  an  hour  without  removal,  to  note  the  progress 
made.  If  the  bag  is  expelled  by  the  uterus  wholly  into  the  vagina, 
it  will  frequently  be  found  that  it  has  already  done  its  work,  and 
that  a  larger  size  can  be  introduced.  The  only  drawback  to  the  use 
of  the  hydrostatic  dilator  is  that,  by  pushing  up  the  head,  especially 
after  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  it  may  possibly  promote  displace- 
ment of  the  head  from  the  brim,  and  descent  of  the  hand,  arm,  or 
shoulder.  On  the  removal  of  any  bag,  therefore,  it  should  be  noted 
whether  the  presentation  remains  undisturbed.  If  the  head  has 
been  pushed  to  one  side,  it  can  generally  be  replaced  easily  by 
external  or  bimaniial  manipulation  (see  Chapter  XXXIV.). 

A  new  form  of  hydrostatic  dilator  has  been  introduced  by 
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Champetier  de  Ribes,  Fig.  157.  This  embodies  two  principles: 
(1),  the  bag  is  made  of  inelastic  material;  (2),  it  is  about  the  size 
oi  a  foetal  head,  and  therefore,  when  fully  distended,  cannot  be 
expelled  without  dilating  the  cervix  sufficiently.     This  can  be 


Kg.  157.— Champetier  de  Edbes'  hydrostatic  dilator,  with  forceps  for  introduction. 


introduced  if  the  index  and  middle  fingers  can  be  passed  as  far  as 
their  first  articulation.  All  air  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  bag.  It 
is  then  folded  and  placed  between  the  jaws  of  the  forceps,  the 
distal  end  of  the  bag  projecting  some  centimetres  beyond  the  end  of 
the  forceps,  and  all  freely  lubricated  with  carbolised  vaseline.  The 
tips  of  two  fingers  being  inserted  within  tlie  cervix,  the  bag  is 
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passed  in  between  them.  First  one  finger  and  then  the  other  is 
-withdrawn  and  the  bag  passed  on  until  it  penetrates  10-12  centi- 
metres (4-4|  inches)  withra  the  internal  os.  The  bag  is  then  filled 
hj  an  assistant  with  1  per  cent,  carbolic  solution,  whUe  the  operator 
with  one  hand  holds  the  forceps,  with  the  other  feels  what  is  going 
on  at  the  level  of  the  internal  os.  Meanwhile  the  forceps  are 
opened,  but  not  removed  until  the  bag  is  dilated  to  such  a  size  as 
will  not  admit  of  its  descent.  A  syringe  of  about  6  ^  capacity  is 
used  for  filling  the  bag.  According  to  the  inventor,  to  fill  the  bag 
completely,  and  give  it  a  circumference  of  33  cm.  (13  inches), 
640  grammes  (22-43)  must  be  injected;  if  540  grammes  (18-95) 
be  injected,  the  circumference  will  be  27  cm.  (10-6  inches)  ;  if 
440  grammes  (1.5 -4 3)  be  injected,  the  circumference  will  be 
22  cm.  (8-7  inches).  When  the  bag  is  filled  the  operator  ties  a 
tape  round  the  tube,  so  as  not  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
stopcock.  An  antiseptic  vaginal  douche  is  then  given,  and  repeated 
frequently  during  the  course  of  labour. 

The  inelastic  material  of  this  bag  appears  to  be  an  improvement, 
ancPthe  bag  is  much  less  easily  displaced  than  Barnes'  dUator.  Its 
large  size,  however,  increases  the  chance  that  it  may  allow  some 
other  part  to  descend  by  displacing  the  head  :  and  in  some  cases, 
may  make  it  difficult  to  find  room  for  it  within  the  uterus. 

Manual  dilatation.  —  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the 
""Tiydrostatic  dilators  are  inapplicable,  namely,  when,  after  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  the  head  is  pressed  so  firmly  down  upon  the  os  that 
the  bag  cannot  be  introduced  without  too  great  force,  and  also  when 
the  uterus  is  acting  so  powerfully  that  the  bag  is  squeezed  out 
immediately  after  introduction.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  later  stages  of 
dilatation  that  these  difiiculties  are  likely  to  arise.  Under  these 
circumstances,  or  when  hydrostatic  dilators  are  not  at  hand,  manual 
dilatation  is  very  efiicacious,  and  it  is  even  preferred  by  some 
authorities  imder  all  conditions,  because  the  dilator  itself  is  sentient, 
and  can  estimate  the  degree  of  tension  exercised.  The  left  hand 
may  be  used,  the  patient  Ijeing  in  the  left  lateral  position,  or  either 
hand  when  she  lies  on  the  back.  The  half-hand  is  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  two  fingers  are  hooked  into  the  os,  drawing  it 
somewhat  forwardT  The  tips  oi:'  the  fingers  are  then  gradually 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  until  four  fingers  can  be  passed  in 
side  by  side.  When  the  os  has  reached  this  size,  dilatation  can 
still  be  carried  on  by  separating  the  fingers,  but  this  soon  fatigues 
the  muscles.  Dilatation  can  be  carried  on  longer  and  more  steadily 
if  the  whole  hand  is  now  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  wedge 
wlaich  it  forms  enlarged  by  addition  of  the  thumb,  until  the  os  will 
admit  the  fuU  breadth  of  the  hand,    For  this  manipulation,  chloro- 
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form_  is  not  generally  indispensable,  but  it  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage if  the  resistance  is  probably  due  to  spasm  of  the  os.  or  if 
the  patient  is  over-sejisitive  to  pain.    When  the  os  is  large  enough 
to  idmiTTEe  width  of  the  hand,  the  presenting  part  will  generally 
be  able  to  enter  it  deeply  and  complete  the  dilatation  through  the 
natural  powers.    Even  in  this  latest  stage,  however,  digital  manipu- 
.^^^  lation  may  assist,  if  the  anterior,  .lip  of  the  cervix  is  driven  down 
7.  ^u-i^^^^J  ^       pelvis,  in  front  of  the  head.    During  each  pain  the ' 
^  ^in^R'ngers  may  be  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  os  nearest  to  the 
posterior  fontanelle,  so  as  to  retract  it  until  it  slips  over  the  occiput, 
which  is  naturally  the  part  of  the  edge  to  emerge  first. 

Application  of  forceps. — After  dilatation  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  is  possible  by  hydrostatic  dilators  or  manual  dilatation,  the  means 
most  available  for  hastening  delivery,  if  necessary,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  forceps.  This  means,  however,  should  never  be  adopted 
merely  to  shorten  the  patient's  suffering,  or  save  the  practitioner's 
time,  but  only  when  the  rising  pulse  or  other  general  symptoms  due 
to  protracted  labour  indicate  the  necessity  for  interference.  Even 
then  it  is  well  first  to  employ  full  manual  dilatation  with  the  aid 
of  chloroform,  and  then  wait  a  short  time  to  see  what  nature  will 
effect.  It  will  then  be  found  to  be  only  very  rarely  that  the  use 
of  forceps  is  called  for  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  os  alone. 
The  case  has  carefully  to  be  distinguished  in  which,  on  account  of  dis- 
proportion between  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis,  the  head  is  prevented 
from  fully  entering  the  os  as  a  dilator,  though  the  os  itself  is  dUatable. 
A  comparatively  early  application  of  forceps  is  then  desirable. 

The  contrary  practice,  namely,  the  comparatively  frequent  use  of 
forceps  before  full  dilatation  of  the  os,  has  been  recommended  by 
some  authorities,  especially  by  Dr.  G.  Johnston,  as  master  of  the 
Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin.  Dr.  Johnston  invented  a  special  form 
of  forceps  with  narrow  blades,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass  them 
through  a  comparatively  un  dilated  os.  In  his  last  four  years  of 
office,  with  a  total  forceps-rate  of  116-4  per  1000,  he  applied  for- 
ceps in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (or  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  29  per  1000,  a  rate  about  six  times  as  great  as  the  total 
forceps-rate  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  1863-1875), 
before  full  dilatation  of  the  os.  Of  these,  the  head  was  at  or  above 
the  brim  in  considerably  more  than  half,  and,  in  more  than  a  third, 
the  OS  was  less  than  two-fifths  dilated.  As  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  450),  Dr.  Johnston's  results  do  not  show  any  material  gain  in 
the  rate  of  still-births,  and  they  certainly  do  not  show  that  such  a 
practice  is  safe  for  the  mothers,  even  in  such  skilled  hands  as  his. 
The  maternal  death-rate  (1871-1875)  was  19-3  per  1000,  a  very 
high  one.    This  may,  indeed,  have  been  due  to  the  septic  risks  in  a 
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lying-in  hospital,  before  tlie  introduction  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  antiseptic  midwifery.  But  in  88  cases,  during  the  three  years, 
1872-1874,  in  which  forceps  were  applied  before  full  dilatation  of 
the  OS,  simply  on  account  of  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes — 
excluding  all  cases  of  compUcation,  such  as  eclampsia,  htemorrhage, 
or  prolapse  of  funis,  and  excluding  also  cases  of  disproportion— there 
were  four  deaths,  i.e.,  a  death-rate  of  46-6  per  1000.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  that  the  increased  risk  from  premature 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  without  any  other  diflaculty  or  complica- 
tion, would  have  led  to  so  great  a  mortality,  if  the  cases  had  been 
left  to  nature,  or  treated  merely  by  other  modes  of  dilatation, 
Again,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  number  of  forceps  cases, 
the  forceps-rate,  which,  under  Dr.  Shekleton  (1847-1854),  was 
16-5  per  1000,  rose  imder  Dr.  Johnston  (1871-1875)  to  116-4 
per  1000.  But  the  mortality  after  use  of  forceps  per  1000  de- 
liveries rose  from  0-43  to  6-2,  or  in  more  than  doiible  the  propor- 
tion. Again,  the  deaths  per  1000  in  the  forceps  cases  themselves 
were,  under  Dr.  Johnston  (1871-1875),  54-4,  while,  under 
Dr.  Shekleton,  although  the  use  of  forceps  was  reserved  for  much 
more  extreme  cases,  they  were  only  35  "7.  ^S. 

The  conclusion  therefore  remains  undisturbed  that  forceps  should 
never  be  applied  until  the  os  allows  the  easy  application  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  instrument.  The  os  can  always  be  expanded  up  j 
to  this  point  by  manual  dilatation.  Whenever  forceps  are  applied 
when  the  head  is  still  within  the  uterus,  and  a  rinr  of  the  cervix 
remains  over  the  head,  whether  the  cause  of  delay  lies  in  the  cervix 
or  in  any  other  condition,  extraction  shordd  be  carried  out  with 
extreme  care  and  slowness,  in  order  to  give  the  cervix  time  to  yield, 
and  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  risk  of  laceration. 

Incision  of  the  cervix. — It  is  not  desirable  to  incise  the  cervix 
so  long  as  there  is  hojje  of  overcoming  the  difi&culty  by  dilatation, 
since  incisions,  like  spontaneous  lacerations,  by  laying  open  the 
cellular  tissues,  expose  to  the  risk  of  septic  absorption,  and  the 
incisions  are  apt  to  be  extended  by  lacerations.  If,  however,  other 
means  fail,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  demands  interference, 
the  edge  of  the  cervix  may  be  incised  at  three  or  four  places,  to 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  depth.  The  incisions  may  be  made 
with  Kuchenmeister's  scissors  (designed  for  incising  the  iinimpreg- 
nated  cervix), 'or  with  ordinary  scissors,  or  with  a  blunt-pointed 
bistoury,  having  only  about  haK  an  inch  of  cutting  edge  exposed, 
and  guided  up  to  the  resisting  edge  by  the  finger.  The  method  of 
incision  is  most  applicable  when  the  difficulty  is  due  to  organic 
induration  or  cicatricial  tissue,  not  extending  far  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  cervix. 
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.u"TIV°^  f  <^raniotomv,~U  wUl  only  be  in  extremely  rare  cases 
tMfc  the  resistance  of  the  os  leads  to  such  grave  risks  to  the  mother 
as  to  justify  sacrifice  of  the  child,  or  even  the  increased  danger  to  it 
involved  by  version.  When  the  mother  is  in  great  danger  from 
^ther  causes,  as  from  eclampsia,  and  the  os  will  not  yield,  or  when 
there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  believing  the  child  to  be  already 
dead,  either  version  or  craniotomy,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
uterus,  may  be  called  for. 

Atresia  OF  THE  Cervix.^ — The  cervix  must  of  course  have  been 
permease"  ToT'pfepmcy^o  occur.  In  some  cases,  however,  no 
opening  has  been  discoverable  at  the  onset  of  labour.  Adhesion 
of  inflammatory  granulations  may  have  been  formed  after  concep- 
tion, sometimes  as  a  result  of  the  too  vigorous  application  of  caustics 
in  the  treatment  of  cervical  inflammation,  or  of  attempts  to  procure 
abortion.  Care  must  be  taken  to  reach  every  part  of  the  vagina  and 
cervix,  before  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  opening,  lest  the  case  be 
really  one  of  malposition  of  the  os. 

Treatment.^^^^^^Wlien  labour  pains  have  commenced,  a  puncture 
or  incision  must  be  made  at  the  site  of  the  os,  or  at  the  centre  of 
the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  if  the  site  cannot  be  discovered. 
Dilatation  is  then  to  be  carried  on  by  metallic  bougies,  dressing 
forceps,  fingers,  hydrostatic  bags,  or  other^convenient  means,  until 
there  is  space  for  the  bag  of  membranes  to  bulge  into  the  oj^ening, 
and  continue  the  dilatation. 

Malposition  of  the  Os. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  result  of  retroversion  in~the  early  months  is  supposed  to  be  in 
some  cases,  the  displacement  of  the  os  forward  at  full  term,  so  that 
it  lies  out  of  reach,  or  nearly  so,  behind,  and  even  above,  the  sym- 
physis pubis  (see  p.  344).  Other  authorities  attribute  the  same 
condition  to  a  sacciform  development  of  the  posterior  uterine  wall. 
Similarly  the  os  may  be  displaced  backwards,  opposite  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum.  Whatever  the  cause  be  of  this  condition,  the 
result  is  the  same.  The  os  is  imfavourably  placed  for  dilatation  by 
the  muscular  fibres,  or  for  projection  of  the  bag  of  membranes  into 
it.  The  presenting  part  cannot  enter  it  at  all,  for  it  lies  in  the  cul- 
de-sac  which  forms  the  lower  extremity  of  the  uterus.  Especially 
if  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  does  the  mechanism  of  dilatation  fail 
altogether,  and  labour  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Treatment. — If  a  hydrostatic  dilator  can  be  iutroduced  into 
the  OS,  this  means  may  be  employed.  As  the  os  becomes  dilated, 
it  will  tend  to  approximate  toward  the  axis  of  the  uterus.  In 
general  the  best  plan  ia  to  hook  the  linger  into  the  lower  jnargin  of 
the  displaced  os,  and  to  stretch  it  by  drawing  it  toward  the  central 
axis  of  the  pelvis.    Chloroform  should  be  administered,  if  neces- 
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sary,  and  a  hydrostatic  dilator  may  be  used  at  a  later  stage.  If 
the  head  lies  in  the  lower  cul-de-sac,  and  cannot  be  got  to  enter  the 
OS  when  fair  dilatation  has  been  attained,  delivery  by  version  may 
be  necessary. 

Cicatrices  and  Atresia  op  the  Vagina  and  Vulva. — 
Cicatrices  of  the  vagina  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  sloughing 
after  protracted  labour  in  former  pregnancies.  Some  of  the  most 
severe  forms  arise  in  conjunction  with  vesico-vaginal  or  recto- 
vaginal fistulse.  Cicatrices  may  also  result  from  syphilitic  deposits, 
or  frdm'lo'cal  injuries  or  operations  apart  from  parturition.  Some- 
times there  is  an  almost  complete  atresiw-from  a  congenital  trans- 
verse vaginal  septum  above  the  level  of  the  hymen,  or  the  hymen 
itself  may  have  a  small  orifice,  and  may  have  been  so  tough  as  not 
to  yield  in  coitus.  Cicatrices  which  involve  deeply  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  are  serious  in  their  effects.  They  may  be  so 
resisting  that  the  foetus  cannot  pass  without  such  lacerations  as 
to  lay  open  cellular  tissue  extensively,  and  involve  the  risk  of 
subsequent  septic  absorption.  Similarly,  existing  fistulas  may  be 
increased  in  extent. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  any  congenital  septum,  the  aperture 
should  be  dilated  by  bougies,  tents,  or  hydrostatic  dilators.  Or,  if 
thin,  the  septum  may  be  incised.  In  the  case  of  cicatrices,  fair  time 
should  be  allowed  to  see  the  effect  of  the  natural  forces,  and  the 
softening  associated  with  parturition.  If  necessary,  the  most  resist- 
ing transverse  bands  should  be  incised  vidth  scissors  or  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury.  The  tissues  may  then  be  further  stretched  with 
the  fingers,  or  the  head  allowed  to  continue  the  stretching.  In  some 
cases,  extraction  by  forceps  or  after  craniotomy  may  be  required, 
cicatricial  bands  being  divided  further,  as  may  be  necessary,  during 
the  extraction.  It  has  even  proved  necessary  to  perform  Ctesarian 
section,*  if  the  cicatricial  tissue  fills  up  the  pelvis.  This,  however, 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  artificial  dilatation  is  commenced  at  a 
sufficiently  early  stage.  If  the  cicatrices  form  an  almost  complete 
vaginal  atresia,  it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  the  dilatation  -with 
laminaria  tents. 

„,„Ri9ffiiji..oj',xHE,,|^^^^^^  of  the  vaginal  outlet  and 

permeum  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  delay  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  stage  of  labour  in  primiparaj,  especially  if  the  uterus  is  then 
becoming  fatigued.  Both  the  cUfficulty  and  the  risk  of  rupture  are 
mcreased  if  the  pubic  arch  is  narrower  than  usual,  so  that  the  head 
IS  thrown  more  backward  upon  the  perineum.  DiSiculty  may  arise 
even  m  subsequent  labours,  if  the  permeum  has  been  repaired  after 

*  See  a  cane  by  the  author,  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XVIH. 
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rupture  on  a  previous  occasion,  if  cicatricial  tissue  has  remained 
after  previous  rupture,  or  if  tlie  child  is  larger  than  former  children 
have  been. 

Treatment. — Digital  manipulations  are  often  of  value  in  aiding 
the  dilatation  of  the  perineum  and  avoiding  rupture.  While  the" 
head  is  retarded  diu'ing  a  pain,  in  the  mode  already  described 
(p.  215),  if  there  appears  to  be  danger  of  rupture,  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  may  be  used  to  retract  the  perineum  and  gradually 
stretch  it,  in  the  intervals  of  pains.  This  can  be  carried  out  more 
efifectually  if  chloroform  is  being  administered  during  the  labour. 
Hot  fomentations,  frequently  renewed,  may  also  be  used  when  the 
head  begins  to  distend  the  outlet.  Within  moderate  limits,  delay 
at  this  stage  is  conservative,  giving  the  structures  time  to  stretch 
under  the  influence  of  successive  pains,  and  it  is  often  desirable, 
while  observing  the  tension  placed  upon  the  perineum,  rather  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  head  than  to  hasten  it.  If  delay  is  too 
great,  or  constitutional  symptoms  are  arising,  delivery  must  be 
effected  by  forceps.  Though  it  is  probable  that,  in  actual  practice, 
perineal  rupture  is  more  frequently  caused  than  avoided  by  the  use 
of  forceps,  yet  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  forceps  are  not  appUed 
prematurely,  and  the  extraction  is  made  with  sufficient  patience  and 
slovniess.  For  the  force  is  not,  like  the  natural  expulsive  force,  in- 
clined backwards  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  so  as  to  press 
needlessly  upon  the  perineum,  and  it  may  be  made  more  gradual 
than  the  effect  of  the  pains  of  the  final  stage  of  delivery.  When 
there  appears  to  be  great  risk  of  ruptm-e,  the  extraction  should  be 
made  by  continuous  steady  traction  in  the  interval  of  pains,  the 
finger  being  kept  all  the  while  upon  the  edge  of  the  perineum,  to 
estimate  its  tension.  Unless  the  patient's  self-control  can  be 
thoroughly  reUed  upon,  it  is  well  to  keep  her  pretty  fully  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  that  she  may  not  make  a  sudden  move-_^ 
y^ment.  The  plan  recommended  by  some,  namely,  to  perform  ejpisei- 
;•  otomy,  that  is,  to  make  two  lateral  incisions  in  the  edge  of  the  peri- 
\  neum,  in  order  to  avoid  a  central  laceration,  is  not  generally  desirable.^ 
For  it  is  never  possible  to  be  certain  when,  and  to  what  extent, 
laceration  is  inevitable.  And  the  clean  cut  laceration  itself  wiU 
almost  invariably  unite,  if  properly  closed  by  sutures.  In  rare  cases 
only,  in  which  a  laceration  through  the  sphincter  am  appears  to  be 
otherwise  inevitable,  this  operation  is  advantageous. 

Cancee  op  the  Cervix  Uteri  and  Pelvis.— Not  very  uu- 
frequently,  conception  occurs  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  its  earlier  stage.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy  generally  causes  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  cancer,  so'that  when  full  term  is  reached,  the  disease  may  have 
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reached  to  a  very  formidable  extent,  even  involving  the  whole  circiiit 
of  the  cervix,  and  extensively  infiltrating  the  cellular  tissue  around. 
In  other  cases  cancer  of  the  vagina,  or  cancer  commencing  elsewhere 
in  the  pelvis,  as  from  the  rectum,  forms  such  a  mass  in  the  cellular 
tissue  that  the  passage  of  the  fcetus,  even  after  embryotomy,  becomes 
difficult  or  impossible. 

Results. — In  some  cases,  relief  is  brought  by  nature  through  the 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  abortion  or  premature  labour.  If  preg- 
nancy goes  on  to  the  later  months,  the  complication  is  very  for- 
midable. The  difficulty  in  parturition  depends  not  only  upon  the 
extent  of  growth,  but  still  more  upon  its  hardness.  A  certain 
amount  of  the  softening  of  parturition  may  take  place  even  in  the 
diseased  cervix  :  spontaneous  lacerations  may  give  increased  space,  and 
sometimes  even  unassisted  delivery  takes  place  with  less  difficulty 
than  had  been  anticipated.  If  some  part  of  the  cervix  remains  free,  it 
is  generally  possible  to  get  sufficient  dilatation  to  deliver  the  foetus  by 
some  means,  and,  even  when  the  whole  circuit  is  involved,  this  some- 
times proves  possible,  provided  that  there  is  not  too  much  infiltration 
of  the  cellular  tissue  around  with  hard  growth,  and  that  the  growth 
itself  does  not  form  too  large  a  mass  to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass. 

The  danger,  however,  is  by  no  means  over  with  delivery. 
Decomposition  and  inflammation  or  sloughing  of  the  bruised 
cancerous  tissue  is  apt  to  follow,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  is  septic8e_mia  set  up  in  this  manner.  When  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  cervix  is  so  involved  in  the  disease  that  no  commence- 
ment of  dilatation  can  occur  spontaneously,  the'  uterus  sometimes 
passes  into  the  state  of  continuous  action  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  distinct  rhythmical  pains.  The  pulse  rises  therewith,  and  the 
general  condition  becomes  serious.  In  other  very  rare  cases,  when 
the  uterus  has  remained  quiescent,  the  foetus  has  died,  and  been 
retained  within  the  uterus  beyond  full  term,  thus  constituting  one 
form  of  the  so-called  "missed  labour"  (see  p.  381).  Sometimes 
Ijefore  any  onset  of  labour  a  condition  of  severe  constitutional  irri- 
tation, with  elevation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  and  dry  tongue, 
supervenes.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  septic  absorption  from  the 
cancerous  discharge,  and  to  be  liable  to  be  induced  by  any  inter- 
ference with  the  cervix,  even  by  repeated  digital  examination.  Some 
patients  die  undelivered  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  or  after  an 
abortive  attempt  at  labour,  or  after  fruitless  attempts  to  deliver  them. 
In  others  rupture  of  the  uterus  occurs  (11  out  of  180,  Herman). 

Prognosis. — Excluding  cases  in  which  abortion  occurs,  the 
mortality  within  the  puerperal  period  in  recorded  cases  is  scarcely 
less  than  50  per  cent.*   Even  in  cases  in  which  labour  terminates 

'  For  statistics  of  recorded  cases,  see  Hei-man,  "  The  Treatment  of  Pi-egnancy  com- 
plicated by  CimecrouH  Disease  of  the  Genital  Canal,"  Ohstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 
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naturally  without  assistance,  it  is  over  30  per  cent.  The  mortality 
of  the  children  is  also  very  considerable,  being  about  38  per  cent. 
This  is  not  solely  due  to  the  effects  of  protracted  labour,  but  partly 
to  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  bring  on  labour  prematurely,  and 
to  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  children,  or  their  death  in  utero  before 
labour,  also  the  consequences  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — -This  is  a  case  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
mother  have  to  be  balanced  against  those  of  the  child.  Accordingly 
some  authorities,  considering  that  the  mother  must  die  before  very 
long  in  any  case,  have  considered  that  special  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  life  of  the  child.  In  this  country  it  will  be  generally 
considered  that  the  physician  has  not  the  right  to  sacrifice  even  a 
probable  temporary  prolongation  of  the  mother's  life  for  the  sake  of 
the  unborn  infant,  especially  since  the  preservation  of  a  motherless 
infant  is  not  always  an  immixed  advantage.  It  is  only  when  the 
chances  of  the  mother  are  very  evenly  balanced  in  the  choice 
between  two  modes  of  treatment,  as  between  craniotomy  and 
Caesarian  section,  when  delivery  is  likely  to  be  very  difficult,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  child's  life  may  justly  have  some  weight, 
especially  if  the  parents  are  anxious  for  its  preservation. 

Induction  of  aboiiion. — Abortion  should  therefore  be  induced  in 
the  e&vlj  months,  if  the  patient  comes  then  under  observation,  and 
the  disease  is  too  advanced  for  extirpation.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
only  that  the  risks  after  abortion  are  much  less  than  after  labour  in 
the  later  months,  but  that  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy  to  the  advance 
of  the  disease  is  thus  abolished.  Even  in  the  later  months  there  seems 
to  be  some  gain  ni  ih"ducing  premature  labour,  since  the  smaller  size 
of  the  fa3tus  will  render  extraction  more  easy.  Induction  may  be 
performed  by  puncture  of  the  membranes,  if  this  is  practicable.  If 
not,  the  cervix  m'ay'be'first  dilated  by  a  laminaria  tent.  In  the  fir.^t 
thi-ee  or  four  months  this  will  generally  be  necessary.  Antiseptic 
precautions  must  be  used  with  special  strictness,  on  account  oFthe 
risk  of  sepsis  caused  by  preisure  of  a  tent  upon  cancerous  tissue. 

Extirpation  of  growth.— disease  is  limited  to  the  cervix,  and 
the  uterus  is  moveable,  there  is  a  choice  between  induction  of  abortion 
with  subseciiient  extii-pation  of  the  disease  or  of  the  whole  uterus,  and 
immediate  hysterectomy.  The  period  immediately  foUoAving  an  abor- 
tKrn,ince  the  puerpe?aI'period,  is  an  unfavourable  time  for  operations  ; 
hence  the  former  alternative  involves  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks 
at  least  in  the  removal  of  the  cancer.  Within  the  first  three  months 
of  pregnancy,  vagi^iitUiyjifirectomy  may  be  performed  by  the  sanie 
method  as  in  the  case  olf  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  and,«ftig„^Jhe 
'''^.est  treatment.  If  supra-vaginal  amputation  of  the  cervix  is  chosen 
in  preforence^it  is  better  to  induce  abortion  first. 

In  the  later  months  a  combined  abdominal  and  vaginal  method 
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is  necessary  for  hysterectomy.    The  modern  success  of  loanhyderec- 
^Jormjn  the  case  of  fibrpid-Jjimoiu's  justifies  a  skilful  oJTeratoiT  in 
■^-pefrorming  this  operation  in  jjreference  to  tlie  induction  of  abortion. 
If  the  disease  is  at  all  widely  sj)read  over  the  cervix,  the  first  step 
of  the  operation  should  in  this  case  be  carried  out  through  the 
vagina,  namely  to  separate  the  cervix  from  the  vagina  and  strip  it 
from  the  bladder.    The  pouch  of  Douglas  may  also  be  opened~at 
this  stage.    Then  abdominal  section  is  performed,  and  ligatures 
placed  on  the  broad  ligaments,  securing  both  ovarian  arteries. 
Next  an  incision  is  made  across  the  peritoneum  above  the  bladder, 
the  separation  of  the  bladder  is  completed,  and  ligatures  are  placed 
securing  the  uterine  arteries  outside  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  Then 
the  separation  of  the  uterus  is  completed.     The  ligatures  are  left 
Jong  and  brought  down  through  the  vagina.    The  peritoneum  at 
Ihe  back  of  the  bladder  may  be  stitched  to  that  at  the  back  of  the 
pouch  of  Douglas,  and  a  plug  of  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  in  the 
vagina,  and  left  untouched  several  days. 

Management  of  labour. — Labour  being  induced,  or  coming  on 
spontaneously,  fair  time  should  be  allowed  to  nature  to  see  what 
dilatation  and  softening  of  the  cervix  will  take  place  before  further 
interference  is  undertaken.  Hydrostatic  dilators  have  sometimes 
been  used  to  stretch  the  cervix,  but  not  with  very  favourable 
results.^  It  seems  that  their  prolonged  j)ressiire  is  more. .likely  to 
cause  inflampiation  of  the  growth  or  septic  absorption  than  are 
lacerations  or  Incisions. 

^cision  of  the_  cervix. — In  cases  which  end  favourably  by  the 
natural  powers,  the  yielding  often  talces  place  by  spontaneous  lacera- 
tion. This  may  be  imitated  by  artificial  incisions  with  advantage, 
and  the  general  results  of  cases  so  treatedTiave  been  "good.  Ha3mor^ 
rhage  either  from  lacerations  or  incisions  has  not  generally  been 
very  formidable.  It  may  be  arrested  if  necessary  by  swabbing  with 
a  solution  of  perchloride  or  subsulphate  of  iron.  The  method  of 
incision  is  applicable  chiefly  when  the  disease  is  mainly  in  the  cervix 
Itself,  not  so  much  when  there  is  a  large  hard  mass  in  the  cellular 
tissue  outside.  If  there  are  projecting  masses  which  are  Hkely  to 
slough  afterwards,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  cut  these  away,  and  in 
this  way  more  room  may  be  gained.  In  one  case  of  cancer  involving 
the  whole  cervix,  I  incised  in  several  directions  up  to  the  va-ind 
Sratn?      1  intervening  portions  by  the  galvanic 

tThildbelt™^  '''''''  natural  powers, 

bhi^~-™^-;:^f  ^''^  ^^^°'°^P^  °^  ^^J  l^e  com- 

bined, i7  necessary,  with  the  method  of  incisions,  especially  if  the 
pains  are  not  strong.   Of  the  two,  forceps  give  rather  a  more  favour 
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able  cliaiice  to  the  child.  Version,  especially  by  the  bipolar  melhoJ, 
can  be  performed  when  the  os  is  too  small  for  application  of  forceps 
to  be  desirable,  and  the  lialf  breech  then  forms  an  efficient  wedge- 
shaped  dilator.  In  9  cases  delivered  by  forceps,  there  were  4 
deaths  ;  in  14  deliveries  by  version  8  deaths  (Herman). 

Craniotomy  and  Gcesarian  section. — Before  the  introduction  of 
Sanger's  method  of  Caesarian  section,  craniotomy  and  Cajsarian 
section  both  gave  a  very  high  mortality,  one  of  from  70  to  80  per 
cent.,  with  not  very  much  to  choose  between  them.  With  the 
improved  method  of  Caesarian  section  (see  Chapter  XXXVI.),  the 
results  are  likely  to  be  much  improved,  but  not  nearly  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction,  partly  on  account  of  the 
septic  material  produced  by  the  cancer,  partly  on  account  of  the  de- 
pressed constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  Where  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  circuit  of  the  os  is  diseased,  or  much  of  the  cellular 
tisstie  iafiltrated,  Caesarian  section  gives  the  best  chance,  if  under- 
taken as  a  primary  choice.  If  attempts  have  already  been  made  to 
extract  by  forceps  or  version,  craniotomy  is  generally  preferable. 

Labour  complicated  by  Tumours. 

Myomata,  or  Fibroid  Tumours  op  .  T:|m^„UTERUs. — Consider- 
"Ing~tEe'"frequency  of  fibroid  tumours,  it  is  comparatively _rare,  for 
them  to  be  met  with  as  a  complication  of  labour.  In  genefaTTthe 
presence  of  a  fibroid  appears  to  prevent  pregnancy.  It  may  also 
lead  to  abortion  or  premature  laboiu-.  The  dangers  to  which  a 
fibroid  tumour  complicating  labour  may  lead  are  inefficient  or 
irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus,  ante^Dajtum,  or  more  fre- 
quently pS&rtum,  hajmorrhage— the  latter  depending  upon  the 
failure  of  the  lilerus  to  contract— obi^JiJifilion  to  the  passage  of  the 
fcEtus  when  the  tumour  occupies  the  pelvis,  sometimes  rujrture  of 
the  uterus  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  obstruction  and  partial 
atropETor  weakness  of  the  uterine  muscle,  and  subsequent  mfliim- 
mation  or  sloughing  of  the  growth  from  the  effect^of  .bxuismg  or 
pressure,  witrconsequent  risk  of  septicemia.  Uterine  contractions 
are  apt  to  be  unusually  painfuT  A  fibroid  tumour  also  appears  to  i^re- 
dispose  to  placenta  previa,  and  may  then  render  version  or  other  treat- 
ment difficult,  if  the  fibroid  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  iiterus. 

If  the  fibroids  are  corporeal  and  subserous,  especially  it  pedun- 
culated, generally  labour  is  but  little  disturbed,  unless  their  size  is 
so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  auxiliary  muscles.  It 
they  are  interstitial,  or  submucous,  the  chief  risk  of  hasmorrhage 
occurs,  since  the  due  contra"cTion~6f  the  uterus  is  then  apt  to  lail. 
If  a  fibroid  obstructs  labour  by  occupying  the  pelvis,  it  generally  lies 
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behind  the  cervLx.  It  may  then  be  either  a  corporeal  siib-peritoneal 
fibroid  which  has  dropped  down  into  the  pelvic,  or  a  "Sub -peritoneal 
outgrowth  from  the  cervix.  The  latter  is  much  the  mdre'serious, 
since  it'caimot"  pushed  up  out  of  the  pelvis.  Labour  may  also  be 
obstructed  by  a  large  fibroid  polypus,  coming  down  in  advance  of 
the  presenting  j)art  (see  Fig.  158),  by  a  sub-mucous  fibroid  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterus  or  cervix,  or  by  a  genoi-al  fibruid  elongation 
and  enlargement  of  the  cervix,  generally  of  the  anterior  lip.  Fibroids 
generalTy  enlarge  with  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy,  and  they  may  at  the 


Fig.  158. — Labour  impeded  by  uterine  polypus. 

same  time  become  soft  from  oedema_orcystic  formation.  In  such  case 
the  growth  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  ovarian  tumour. 

Treatment. — If  the  fibroids  are  corporeal,  and  do  not  occupy 
the  pelvis,  all  that  is  generally  necessaryls  to  take  special  pains  to 
secure  due  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  the  third  stage  of  labour  and 
afterwards.  It  is  well  to  give  a  dose  of  ergot  after  delivery.  If  a 
subserous  fibroid  occupies  the  pelvis,  so  as  to'  obstruct  the  passage  of 
theToelus,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  push  it  up  out  of  the  pelvis 
By  this  means  the  necessity  for  even  Csesarian  section  may  some- 
times be  averted.  The  attempt  may  first  be  made  with  the  patient 
in  the  knee-elbow  position,  with  the  fingers  in  the  vagina,  or,  if 
that  fails,  in  the  rectum.  If  this  also  fails,  an  anesthetic  should 
be  admin istererl,  and  the  attempt  repeated  with  the  patient  in  the 
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s^kJiE,Q»e  position.  It  is  sometimes  of  service  to  introduce  the 
half-hand  into  the  rgctjiHi.  If  reposition  fails,  de- 
livery may  be  effected  by  forceps  or  craniotomy 
according  to  circumstances.  The  latter  operation 
will  generally  be  required,  and  delivery  through 
the  flattened  space  is  usually  best  effected  by 
the  cephalotribe.  If  extraction  after  craniotomy 
is  likely  to  be  difficult,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
tumour  does  not  leave  a  space  in  the  pelvis 
as  much  as\2^^^ches  in  its  smallest 


m 


^'feiTOted'^o^^m-  may  be  used,  and  a  loop  of  strong  single  steel  wire 


diameter,  and  at  least  yC^'inches  in  the  diameter 
bisecting  the  former  at  right  angles,  it  is  better  to 
resort  at  once  to  Caesarian  section.  The  results, 
lioM'ever,  are  less  favourable  than  in  cases  of  con- 
tracted pelvis.  But,  besides  saving  the  child,  the 
operation  has  the  advantage  that  the  ovaries  may 
be  removed,  in  order  to  save  the  patient  from  the 
risk  of  future  pregnancies,  and  cause  shrinking  of 
the  tumour.  Or,  if  the  tumour  is  large,  the  whole 
uterus,  with  the  tumour,  may  be  removed  by  Porro's 
operation  or  panhysterectomy  (seep.  466),  the  latter 
being  the  better  jf  the  tumour  involves  the  cervix. 

If  a  case  comes  under  observation  before  full 
term,  a  trial  should  be  made  whether  the  tumour 
can  be  pusEed  up  out  of  the  pelvis.    If  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  desirable  to  induce  abortion  or  pre- 
mature labour,  if  there  is  a  ;^osi3ect  of  delivery 
through  the  natural  passages  by  this  means.    Care  1 
must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  sac  of  an  extra-l 
uterine  pregnancy,  which  generally  lies  behind  the/ 
uterus,  for  a  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumour  complicat-j 
ing  uterine  pregnancy, 

Enucleation. — In  the  case  of  a  submucous  fibroid 
presenting  at  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  below 
the  foetus,  enucleation  of  the  fibroid  before  delivery 
may  be  the  best  treatment,  if  delivery  is  likely 
to  be  otherwise  very  difficult.  If  there  is  any 
constriction  at  the  lower  margin  of  attachment, 
forming  a  demarcation  between  the  tumour  and 
the  uterine  wall,  this  may  generally  be  eflected. 
If  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  tumour  can  be  made 
out  as  being  larger  than  its  base,  a  large  ^craseur 
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must  be  commenced  from  below.  The  raucous  membrane  may  be 
incised  with  scissors  along  the  lower  margin  of  attachment,  and  the 
tumour  then  enucleated  with  the  fingers  or  with  Thomas's  serrated 
scoop  (Fig.  159).  Traction  upon  the  tumour,  by  means  of  strong 
tenaculum  forceps  fixed  into  it,  will  assist  the  operation.  It  is  | 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  operation  that  there  should  be  a  / 
sufficient  thickness  of  uterine  wall  covering  the  tumour  outside. 

If  fibroid  enlargement  of  the  anterior  lip  is  likely  to  cause  much 
obstruction,  it  may  be  amputated  before^^^^erJ  galvanic 


Fig.  160.— Laboui-  impeded  by  ovarian  tumour. 


^craseur,  if  this  instrument  is  available.  A  fibr^id^^lypus  is  a 
mlfcE  less  formidable  complication.  It  can  easily  be  removed  with 
the  ^craseur,  or,  in  the  absence  of  an  ecraseur,  with  scissors,  before 
delivery.  If  a  polypus  is  detected  only  after  delivery,  it  should 
stITFbe  at  once  removed,  lest  sloughing  should  occur,  and  conse- 
(j^uent  septic  absorption. 

.^^^-"lI"^-^ — "^^"^  ovarian  tumour  in  the  abdomen  does 
not  generairy  inteifei:e  with  labour  further  than  by  making  the 
pains  less  effective.  Delivery  by  forceps  may  be  called  for  on 
this  account.  If  an  ovarian  tumour  lies  in  the  pelvis  behind  the 
cervi.x,  it  is  Uable  to  obstruct  delivery  like  a  fibroid  in  the  same 
position  (Fig.  160).  It  is  still  more  likely  than  a  fibroid  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  to  und'ercro 
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inflammatory  or  necrotic  processes  afterwards,  or  to  rupture  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Of  57  recorded  cases  collected  by  Playfair,* 
13,  or  22-8  per  cent.,  ended  fatally. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  case  of  a  fibroid  tumour  obstructing 
the  pelvis,  the  best  treatment  is  to  push  up  the  tumour  out  of  the 
pelvis,  either  in  labour,  or  during  pregnancy  if  the  case  comes 
then  under  observation.  Induction  of  abortion  or  premature 
labour  may  be  indicated,  if  this  cannot  be  done.  If  the  tumour 
cannot  be  pushed  up,  it  should  be  punctured  through  the  vagina. 
This  should  be  done  even  if  it  is  "apparently  soUd,  and  even  if 
there  is  doubt  whetlier" it  may  not  be  a  fibroid  tumour  of  the 
uterus,  for  tenseness  of  fluid  may  give  the  impression  of  hardness, 
especially  if  a  cyst  has  suppurated,  and  is  surrounded  with  inflam- 
matory products.  For  the  puncture  an  aspirator  may  be  used,  with 
not  too  small  a  needle,  lest  the  fluid  prove  to  be  thick  and  tenacious. 
The  vagina  shoiild  first  be  syringed  -with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and 
the  aspirator  needle  sterilised  by  heat.  In  the  case  of  a  multi- 
locular  cyst,  the  needle  may  have  to  be  passed  in  several  directions, 
in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  diminution.  Even  if  the 
swelling  is  originally  not  large  enough  to  be  likely  to  render  delivery 
impossible,  yet,  if  it  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  is  desirable  to 
puncture  it,  if  it  appears  to  contain  fluid,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  bruising  and  inflammatory  change  afterwards.  If  any  con- 
siderable swelling  remains  after  jDuncture,  reposition  may  be  again 
attemjDted  with  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumour  mainly  occupying  the  abdomen,  but 
having  a  solid  portion  in  the  pelvis,  tapping  by  the  abdomen, 
instead  of  through  the  vagina,  might  be  indicated.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  ovariotomy  might  sometimes  be  the  best  treatment, 
if  delivery  were  likely  to  be  very  difiicult. 

The  greatest  possible  diminution  of  the  tumour  having  been 
attained,  delivery  must  be  eff"ected,  if  necessary,  by  forceps  or 
craniotomy.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  Csesarian  section.  In  such  a  case,  after  the  abdominal  incision 
had  been  made,  trial  might  be  made  first  whether  the  tumour  could 
be  removed  through  the  abdomen  without  opening  the  uterus. 

T^i'U'^yiP  TPMOURS-  0^ ,  THp^^FELVis.  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Britain,  but  may  possibly  form  an  obstruction  of  labour  like  an 
ovarian  tumour.  The  nature  of  the  tumour  could  hardly  be 
diagnosed  before  puncture,  unless  from  tht,  presence  of  a  similar 
tumour  in  connection  with  the  liver,  or  in  other  parts.  The 
obstruction  caused  by  the  tumour  will  generally  be  overcome  by 
puncture. 

A  /         •  OljKtet.  Tmns.,  Vul.  IX.      ^     Q  Q. 
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Congenital  abnobmality  of  kidney,  in  which  the  kidney  is 
situaleT  centrally  in  the  lumbai'"region,  has  been  recorded  as  a 
cause  of  obstruction  to  labour,  and  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

Prolapse  op  the  Vagina. — When  the  vagina  has  been  pro- 
lapsed before  pregnancy  or  during  pregnancy,  the  hypertrophied 
tissue,  especially  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  may  be  pushed  down  in 
front  of  the  head,  become  oedematous  from  pressure,  and  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  obstruction.  Sometimes  a  pouch  of  the  bladder, 
forming  a  cystocele,  descends  with  the  vagina.  If  this  contains 
urine,  a  tense  swelling,  causing  increased  obsti-uction,  may  be 
formed.  The  treatment  is  to  empty  the  bladder  by  ca^eter,  and 
retract  the  prolapsed  mucous  meroBrane  with  t^e  fingers  as  the  head 
is  passing. 

Distended  Bladder. — Ketention  of  urine,  from  pressure  of  the 
presenting  part  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  not  uncommon  in 
labour.  The  top  of  the  bladder  rises  in  the  abdomen  with  the 
lengthening  of  the  cervix  and  upward  travelling  of  the  internal  os 
uteri.  If  the  abdomen  be  examined,  therefore,  a  distended  bladder 
is  always  easily  recognised  as  an  elastic.fluctTiating  swelling  in  front 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus.  Its  effect  in  rendering  pains 
ineSective  has  already  been  considered  (see  p.  442).  In  passing  a 
catheter  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  n^gjitus  is  often  displaced 
forward  by  swelling  and  descent  of  tlae  vaginal  wall,  and  the 
urethra  lengthened  by  stretching.  The  urine,  moreover,  is  con- 
taiuecl  only  in  the  upper  ..part  of  the  bladder.  It  is  preferable, 
therefore,  to  use,  not  a  short  female  catheter,  but  an  elastic  male 
catheter.  If  the  catheter  is  arrested  at  the  point  where  the  head 
rests  against  the  pubes,  the  head  should  be  pushed  up  in  an  interval 
between  pains,  and  the  tip  of  the  catheter  guided  forward  by  the 
finger  in  the  vagina  so  as  to  pass  the  head. 

Vesical  Calculus. — Calculus  is  very  rare  in  women,  and  still 
rarer  as  a  complication  of  labour.  Cases  have,  however,  been 
recorded  in  which  a  calculus  has  become  impacted  between  the 
descending  head  and  the  pubes,  or  fixed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
urethra,  and  formed  an  obstacle  to  labour.  The  diagnosis,  if 
any  doubt  existed,  would  be  at  once  decided  by  the  use  of  the 
bladder  sound. 

Treatment.— The  calculus  should,  if  possible,  be  pushejiouit  of 
the  way  above  the  pubes.  The  elevation  of  the  bladder  in  labour 
will  generally  facilitate  this.  If  it  does  not  otherwise  succeed,  the 
attempt  shouhl  be  repeated  in  the  knee^lbow  position,  the  head 
being  pushed  backward.  If  the  calculus  is  firmly  impacted  and 
cannot  be  pushed  up,  it  may  be  extracted  after  rapid  dilatation  of 
llie  urethra,  :f  small.     If  it  is  large,  vaginal  lithotomy  may  be 
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performed,  if  necessary,  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  and  the  wound 
closed  by  sutures  when  delivery  is  completed. 

Vaginal  Enterocele. — Prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall, 
independent  of  pregnancy,  is  often  accompanied  by  rectocele. 
Much  more  rarely  some  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  omentum,  or 
some  part  of  the  large  intestine,  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  descends 
into  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  which  is  always  drawn  down  into  the 
swelling  (Fig.  161).  Thus  a  kind  of  vaginal  hernia  is  formed.  In 
rare  cases,  such  an  enterocele  may  be  pushed  down  in  front  of  the 
head  in  labour,  and  its  return  prevented  by  the  pressure.  Such 

a  swelling  will  be  reson- 
ant, with  gurgling  on 
pressure.  The  diagnosis 
will  be  made  certain  by 
combmed  vaginal  and 
rectal  examination.  The 
treatment  is  to  return  tlie 
hernia  byjDressure,  with 
tte  aid,  if  necessary,  of 
the  knee^lJj)ow  position, 
the  head  being  pushed 
backward.  If  this  does 
not  succeed,  the  attempt 
may  be  made  with  the 
aid  of  chloroform,  the 
patient  being  in  the  semi- 
prone  position.    This  also 

Kg.  161.-Prolapse  of  posterior  vaginal  wall  ^^^^^S,   delivery  maybe 

with  enterocele.  hastened  with  forceps. 

Thrombus  of  _the 
Vagina  and  Vulva. — Thrombus  of  the  vagina  or  vulva  arises 
ffouTrupture  of  veins.  It  rarely  occurs  in  pregnancy,  unless  from 
the  efi'ect  of  violence,  more  frequently  in  actual  labour.  The  causes 
^  are,  first  the  vascular  distension  of  pregnancy,  next  the  obstacle  to 
V  venous  return  from  pressure  of  the  presenting  part,  and  finally 
the  increased  venous  pressure  due  to  the  bearing^Lo^n  eflorts.  In 
other  cases  the  lesion  of  the  vessels  may  be  caused  by  the  advance 
of  the  presenting  part,  more  rarely  by  some  operative  interference. 
In  some  cases  a  tense  swelling  is  produced  large  and  hard  enough 
to  form  an  obstacle  to  delivery.  In  others  the  swelling  is  com- 
paratively small,  or  only  becomes  manifest  after  deliveiy.  The 
surface  may  rupture  from  tension  or  be  lacerated  in  delivery,  and 
then  profuse  hsemorrhage  may  occur,  even  to  snch  an  extent  as  to 
prove  fatal.    Afterwards  there  is  danger  of  septicocniia  from  break- 
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iiig  down  of  the  effused  clot,  especially  if  exj)osed  to  the  air. 
Most  frequently  the  effusion  commences  close  to  the  vaginal  outlet 
on  one  side,  and  extends  thence  up  the  vagina,  and  outwards 
towards  the  labium.  Occasionally  the  blood  has  extended  to  a 
much  greater  distance,  as  to  the  iliac  fossa  or  beneath  the  abdominal 
wall. 

Generally  the  swelling  increases  rapidly  and  is  accompanied  by 
acute  tearing  pain  in  the  part  affected,  and  extending  to  the  thigh. 
Marked  symptoms  of  anaemia  may  appear  at  tlie  same  time.  If 
the  lesion  is  caused  by  the  head  itself,  the  effusion  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  pressure,  and  only  increases  more  gradually  after  delivery 
is  completed.  The  swelling  is  tense  but  fluctuating,  while  the  blood 
remains  fluid,  the  surface  dark  blue  and  translucent.  As  clot  forms 
the  swelling  becomes  harder.  The  vagina  may  be  so  much  narrowed 
as  to  impede  the  escape  of  the  lochia.  The  surface  may  give  way 
only  after  an  interval  of  some  days,  and  then  there  is  danger  of 
recurrent  hsemorrhage.  The  suppuration  which  follows  rupture  or 
artificial  opening  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  tissue  round,  or  burrowing 
abscesses,  as  well  as  to  septicsemia.  In  favourable  cases  resolution 
occurs  without  rupture. 

Thrombus  of  vagina  or  vulva  does  not  occur  more  than  once  in 
2,000  or  3,000  deliveries.  As  a  cause  of  obstruction  to  labour,  it  is 
very  much  more  rare  even  than  this.  When  the  efl'usion  is  exten- 
sive, the  prognosis  is  a  rather  serious  one.  In  67  cases  collected 
by  Winckel*  there  were  6  deaths,  or  8-9  per  cent.,  and  other 
authorities  have  given  a  much  more  unfavourable  estimate  than  this. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  however,  the  results  may  be  better. 
Still  more  rare  instances  have  been  recorded  of  thrombus  affecting, 
not  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  or  vulva,  but  the  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  the  cervix. 

Treatment. — If  the  commencing  formation  of  a  thrombus  in 
laboiu-  is  detected  early,  the  foetus  should  be  extracted  with  forceps 
as  quickly  as  possible,  since  the  relief  of  venous  obstruction  is  the 
best  means  to  stop  the  bleeding.  If  the  swelling  is  so  large  as  to 
prevent  delivery,  it  must  be  first  incised.  The  bleeding  may  be 
stopped  by  pressure  with  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
perchloride  or  subsulphate  of  iron  and  tucked  into  the  opening,  or 
by  drawing  the  head  quickly  down  upon  the  opening.  Bleeding 
after  delivery  must  be  stopped  in  the  same  way  by  pressure  with 
cotton  soaked  in  a  styptic.  If  the  opening  is  within  the  vagina, 
pressure  by  a  hydrostatic  dilator  filled  with  cold  water  may  be 
added.    This  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time  for  the  vagina  to 
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be  syringed,  and  will  not  have  to  be  continued  more  than  about 
*}Y.?]:!^^..^ours.  Dangerous  bleeding  may  be  kept  in  clieck  by 
pressure  with  the  fiiigsr,,4tlpne,  while  the  cotton  soaked  in  iron 
solution  is  being  prepared.  Eecurrent  bleeding  is  to  be  treated  in 
a  similar  way. 

If  the  delivery  is  over,  and  the  thrombus  is  not  ruptured,  it 
should  be  left  unopened  if  possible.  If  it  is  found  to  be  increasing 
in  size,  and  is  within  the  vagina,  pressure  may  be  made  upon  it  for 
a  time  by  the  hydrostatic  dilator  filled  with  cold  water.  The 
thrombus  should  only  be  opened  if  the  surface  is  becoming  sloughy, 
if  there  are  signs  of  suppuration  in  it,  or  general  signs  of  septic 
absorption  attributed  to  its  presence,  or  again  if  the  swelling  is  so 
enormous  that  there  is  no  hope  of  its  absorption.  Even  a  delay  of 
a  few  days  in  opening  is  an  advantage,  for  there  is  then  less  risk  of 
recurrent  hcemorrhage.  If  an  opening  is  made,  it  should  be  fairly 
free,  and  at  a  promirteut  yet  dependent  part,  generally  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  labium  majus.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  detach 
clots  from  within,~t5r  fear  of  setting  up  fresh  bleeding.  If  the 
thrombus  has  ruptured  or  been  opened,  the  aperture  should  be 
frequently  syringed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  iodoform  may 
be  dusted  into  it.  Any  sloughy  and  loose  bits  of  tissue  should  be 
removed. 

(Edema  of  the  Vulva.  —  In  some  cases,  especially  when 
albuminuria  exists,  oedema  of  the  vulva  may  be  so  great  as  to  form 
some  hindrance  to  the  exit  of  the  fcEtus,  and  to  cause  a  risk  of 
injury  to  the  oedematous  tissue  through  pressure.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  desirable,  bef(n'e  the  final  stage  of  labour  is  reached,  to  let  out 
the  serum  by  making  numerous  punctures  in  the  oedematous 
tissue. 
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LABOUE  OBSTKTJCTED  BY  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  OVUM. 
Shoulder,  Arm,  and  Transverse  Presentations. 

Although  the  term  "  transverse  presentation  "  or  "  crossbirtli"  is 
frequently  used,  it  is  very  rare  for  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  to  lie 
transversely  in  the  uterus,  eitiier  in  pregnancy  or  at  the  onset  of 
labour.    Almost  the  only  case  in  which  the  foetus  actually  lies 
transversely  is  that  in  which  the  abdomen  is  so  contracted  from 
above  downwards  in  consecpience  of  spinal  deformity  that  there  is 
more  room  for  the  axis  of  the  foetus  in  a  transverse  than  in  its  usual 
position.    The  shape  of  the  uterus  then  accommodates  itself  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  cases  often  called  "transverse  presenta- 
tions," the  axis  of  the  foetus  for  the  mosFpart  really  lies  obliquely  in 
the  first  instance,  the  head  lower  than  the  breech.    The  head  is 
then  displaced  to  one  side  of  the  brim  instead  of  descending  into  it, 
and  the  shoulder  becomes  usually  at  first  the  presenting  part.  As 
the  shoulder  "is  pressed  more  deeply  into  the  brim,  the  head  is 
deflected  more  and  more  upwards,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  child 
becomes  more  nearly  transverse  than  at  first.     After  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes  the  arm  frequently  is  prolapsed,  and  so  becomes  the 
presenting  part  (Fig.  162,  p.  478),  bufffie  mechanisnr  is  not  essen- 
tially different,  whether  the  shoulder  or  arm  present,    ^ore  rarely 
other  parts  of  the  foetus  present,  such  as  the  back,  or  the  abdomen, 
the  foetus  in  the  latter  case  being  in  a  position  of  excessive  extension 
or  opisthotonos,  instead  of  the  usual  position  of  flexion.'  These  pre--JP" 
sentations  occur  chiefly  with  a  premature  or  macerated  foetus,  which 
is  apt  to  become  doiibled  up  in  various  positions.    They  have  a 
tendency  to  become  converted  into  shoulder  presentations.    In  rare 
cases  the  so-called  conipound  presentations  occur,  such  as  hands  and 
feet  together,  or  feet  with  head.    In  these  cases  the  axis  of  the  foetus 
may  have  considerable  obliquity  or  be  nearly  transverse,  or  it  mav 
be  much  doubled  upon  itself.    The  presentation  of  feet  with  head 
implies  that  the  legs  are  extended  upon  the  thighs  instead  of  being 
flexed  as  usual. 
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Ill  all  these  presentations  the  foetus  is  moulded  into  such  a  shape 
that  it  forms  a  wedge  with  the  hase  uppermost,  the  dimensions  of 
the  base  being  as' a  rule  so  large  that  it  cannot  possibly  pass 
through  the  pelvis.  In  the  case  of  shoulder  or  arm  presentation 
the  base  of  the  wedge  is  formed  by  the  diameter  of  the  head  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  thorax.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  delivery  is 
impossible,  except  by  artificial  means.  —  —  - 

Frequency. — The  frequency  of  shoulder  or  transverse  presen- 
tation in  its  diiferent  varieties  has  been  estimated  at  from  1  in  130 


Fig.  162. — Arm-presentation  in  the  dorso-anterior  position. 


to  1  in  250  cases.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  it  was  1  in  354, 
"m  49,588  births,  ^ 

Causation. — All  abnormal,  and  especially  oblique  and  trans- 
verse, positions  of  the  fastus  are  relatively  common  in  pregnancy 
before  full  term,  and  tend  to  become  rectified  by  the  mutual  adap- 
tation of  the  uterus  and  the  fcEtus,  ai  previously  described  (see 
p.  100).  Immaturity  of. the  foetus  is  therefore  an  important  cause 
of  shoulder  "presentations.  Another  is  death  or  maceration  of  the 
foetus,  for  then  the  tonicity  by  which  it  maintains  its  axis,  and  the 
muscular  movements  by  which  adaptations  are  aided,  both  fail.  In 
the  development  of  shoulder  presentations  out  of  a  slightly  oblique 
position  of  the  long  axis,  contraction  of  the  pelvic  brim^  especially 
contraction   of  the  conjugate  diameter,  plays  an  important  part. 
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For  if  the  fcetal  head  is  imable  easily  to  enter  the  brim,  it  is  more  • 
likely  to  be  deflected  to  one  side  toward  the  iliac  fossa.     If  on  the 
other  hand  it  can  lie  deeply  in  the  pelvis  before  the  onset  of  labour,' 
its  displacement  is  unlikely.     Thus  women  who  have  a  contracted  ^ 
pelvis  are  liable  to  have  shoulder  presentations  recurring  in  succes- 
sive labours.    In  conjunction  with  pelvic  contraction  sufficient  to"\ 
keep  the  head  above  the  brim,  obliquity  of  the  uterus  is  an  im-  ( 
portant  cause.    The  uterine  force  being  oblique  tends  to  push  the 
head  toward  the  opposite  iliac  fossa.    Thus  the  head  lies  more  j 
frequently  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  this  fact  is  probably  explained 
by  the  fundus  uteri  being  generally  oblique  towards  the  right. 

Other  causes  are  those  which  act  T5y'Tnteffering  with  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  fcBtus  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  through  uterine 
contractions.    These  are  laxity  or  weakness  of  the  uterine  muscle, 
excess  of  liq^uor  amnii,  twin  pregnancy,  and  want  of  sjaace  in  the  J 
aMohien  due  to  spinal  deformity.    Laxity  of  the  uterine  muscle  may 
be  one  reason  for  slioiilcler  presentation  being  relatively  common  in 
multiparse.     Other  reasons  are  that  the  uterus  is  more  often  oblique 
or  anteverted,  from  diminished  tone  of  abdominal  walls,  andT'that 
the  head  does  not  generally  lie  so  low  in  the  pelvis  before  labour, 
on  accoimt  of  the  condition  of  the  cervix.    "When  liquor  amnii  is 
^^£^.^1^"^.®'       uterine~action  has  little  effect  in  producing  adaptation 
clivfing  pregnancy.    If  the  fluid  escapes  gradually  on  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  rectification  may  then   be   effected.     If  it  escapes 
suddenly,  the  fffifus  "may"  become  fixed  in  any  abnormal  position. 
In  twin  pregnancy,  not  only  is  the  force'  of  adaptation  almost 
abolished,  but  one  fa3tus  may  displace  the  other  by  pressure.    In  ^ 
jDlacenta  preevia  also  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  shoulder  presen-  (, 
tation,  when  the  mass  of  the  placenta  prevents  the  head  from  resting  \ 
so  low  in  the  uterus  during  pregnancy.  j- 

Varieties. — Shoulder  and  transverse  presentations  are  di^dded 
into  two  main  varieties :  dorso-anterior,  in  which  the  back  of  the  child  ^nit 
is  directed  forward  (see  Fig.  162,  p.  478),  and  abdomino-anterior, 
m  which  the  abdomen  is  directed  forward  (see  FFg.  Tes,  p.  480)'  dl-di 
Each  of  these  again  is  divided  into  two  varieties,  according  as  the 
head  lies  in  the  right  or  the  left  iliac  fossa.   In  most  cases  the  back  is 
not  directed  precisely  backward  or  forward,  but  somewhat  obliquely 
as  in  the  cranial  positions  out_of_which  the  shoulder  presentations 
are  developed.    The  relative  frequency  of  the  varieties  of  shoulder 
presentation  is  m  accordance  with  that  of  the  diflerent  positions  of 
the  vertex.  Thus  dorso-anterior  nositinns  are  about  twice  as  frequent 
as  abdomino-anterior.    I'lie  uWis  being  usually  rotated  somewhat 
to  the  right,  the  transverse  QX  broadest  dinmpter  nf  tha  .T.^„i.i.,.. 
generallyTies  nearly  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvi< 
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rather  than  exactly  transversely.  Hence  the  liead  generally  lies 
somewhat  more  forward  in  the  iliac  fossa  if  it  goes  toward  the  left 
J,;  side  than  if  it  goes  toward  the  right,  being  displaced  laterally  in 
'preference  to  the  shoulders.  Prolapse  of  the  funis  is  relatively 
common,  the  umbilicus  being  brought  lower  than  normal,  and  the 
OS  not  so  well  filled  as  by  the  head. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  of  labour,  the  presenting  part 
~lies  higher  than  usual,  and  may  on  that  account  be  difficult  to  reach 


Pig.  163. — Arm-presentation  in  the  abdomino-anterior  position. 

or  to  make  out  ;  the  bag  of  membranes  forms  a  longer  and  less  wide 
prominence  than  usual ;  and  the  labour  often  comes  on  slowly  and 
insidioiisly,  the  os  having  less  stimulus  from  pressure.  After  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  pains  may  even  appear  to  subside. 
This  sometimes  has  the  unfortunate  result  that  the  accoucheur  is 
not  sent  for  betimes. 

Transverse  or  oblique  positions  of  the  foetus  can  always  be  easily 
made  out  on  abdomjnsl  palpation,  provided  that  the  uterus  is  lax 
and  the  abdominal  walls  not  excessively  thick  from  fat  ;  and  fre- 
'quently  the  position  can  be  easily  changed  by  fi^t.ernal  nressuie 
only.  Instead  of  one  broad  firm  portion  of  the  foetus— tlie  breech, 
being  felt  toward  the  fundus,  two  firm  portions— th«  breech  and  the 
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head,  are  felt,  and  these  are  displaced  towards  opposite  sides.  The 
head  generally  lies  in  one  or  other  iliac  fossa.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  presentation  cannot  be  made  out  on  vaginal 
examination,  or  in  which  shoulder  presentation  is  suspected,  a  care- 
ful abdominal  examination  should  be  made.  If  the  membranes 
have  been  raptured  for  some  time,  and  the  uterus  has  closed  tightly 
roimd  the  foetus,  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  head  distinctly 
through  the  hard  uterine  wall,  especially  if  it  lies  rather  backward. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  in 
shoulder  presentation,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  position  may  be 
rectified  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
this  rectification  may  be  carried  out  before  the  uterus  has  become 
closely  contracted  roimd  the  child,  and  version  thus  rendered  diffi- 
cult. If,  therefore,  the  presentation  cannot  be  made  out  with  com- 
plete certainty  by  one  or  two  fingers,  the  half  hand  or  whole  hand 
should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  so  as  to  reach  high  in  the 
pelvis  and  settle  any  doubt.  The  examination  should  be  made  only 
in  the  absence  of  a  pain  and  when  the  membranes  are  qiiite  lax, 
l^t  these  should  be  ruptured  prematurely.  If  pains  are  frequent 
and  Vigorous,  it  is  well  to  administer  chloroform  for  the  'purpose. 
Otherwise  the  reflex  stimulus  caused  by  the  hand  may  excite  a 
violent  pain,  which  ruptures  the  membranes. 

The  shoulder  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  except  the 
breech,  a  mistake  which  I  have  known  to  be  made  with  disastrous 
results.  The  distinctive  points  about  the  shoulder  are  the  borders  of 
the  axilla,  and  especially  the  ribs  below  it,  which  are  quite  charac- 
teristic. The  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle  will  also  be  felt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  breech  is  positively  diagnosed  by  the  sacral 
seines  and  the  anus.  The  direction  of  the  axilla  will  give  that  of 
the  body,  and  the  head  will  therefore  lie  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Indeed  it  cau  often  be  reached  by  the  examining  hand.  The  positions 
of  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula  wiU  show  whether  the  back 
IS  directed  forward  or  backward. 

The  elbow  is  distinguished  from  the  knee  by  its  being  less  broad 
and  havmg  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon.    As  this  distinc- 
tion 18  not  always  quite  easy,  it  is  weU,  if  the  slightest  doubt  exists 
and  the  membranes  are  already  ruptured,  to  bring  down  the  hand 
or  foot,  which  can  quite  readHy  be  distinguished.    The  measure  is 
entirely  free  from  any  disadvantage  in  both  cases. 

The  hand  is  distinguished  from  the  foot  by  the  length  and  mobility 
of  the  fingers,  which  often  grasp  the  examining  finger  and  still 
more  by  the  thumb,  separated  from  the  fingers,  Ld  tL  o 
ffie  prominence  of  the  heel.    The  most  chaLteristic  points  abou 
the  loot  -are  the  projection  of  the  heel  and  the  malleoli  of  the  anlSe! 

I  I 
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To  distinguish  whether  right  hand  or  left  is  presenting,  place  the 
fingers  on  the  flexor  surface  of  the  tand  as  in  shaking  hands.  If 
then  the  thumb  is  directed  in  the  same  way  as  the  thumb  of  the 
examining  hand,  as  it  would  be  in  shaking  hands,  the  hand  is  the 
same,  right  or  left,  as  the  examining  hand.  The  position  of  the 
fcetus  may  also  be  determined  from  that  of  the  arm  when  prolapsed 
in  the  vagina,  in  the  following  way.  Draw  the  arm  gejitly  down- 
ward, and  hold  it  in  a  position  of  moderate  (not  excessive)  supina; 
tion.  The  palm  of  the  hand  will  then  look  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  the  thumb  towards  the  head.  Any  one  may  readily  test  the 
applicability  of  this  rule  by  stretching  out  his  own  hand  in  a  position 
of  supination. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  stage  at  which 
the  malposition  is  detected  and  the  skUTof  the  treatment.  Churchill 
estimated  the  mortality  of  the  mothers  .as  being  as  high  as  1  in  9. 
and  that  of  the  children  as  1  in  2^  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  in  49,588  births,  there  were  140  shoulder  or  transverse 
presentations,  and  among  these  three  deaths,  two  from  septicaemia, 
one  from  rupture  of  the  uterus  before  assistance  arrived.  70  per 
cent,  of  the  children  were  stiUbom,  including  the  premature 
children. 

Natural  terminations.— Although,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  is  impossible  for  delivery  to  take  place  by  the  natural  forces,  yet 
to  this  rule  there  are  the  following  exceptions. 

Spontaneous  rectification. — A  change  by  which  the  oblique  position 
^  of  the  foetus  is  converted  into  a  normal  one,  with  the  head  present- 
ing, is  common  during  pregnancy,  and  may  occur  even  during 
labour.    As  a  general  rule,  but  not  invariably,  it  is  necessary  for  its  ^ 
occurrence  that  the  membranes  should  remain  nnbroken.  The  force 
which  brings  the  head  toward  the  uterine  axis  is  the  eflect  of  the 
.contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres.    It  has  already  been 
'  explained  that  the  uterus,  in  contracting,  no  longer  acts  like  a  shape- 
less bag  ;  but  tends  to  assume  its  own  pear-shaped  form ;  and  the 
relatively  ^.reat  strength  of  the  contraction  of  the  circidar  fibres  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  normally  the  foetal  axis  is  lengthened,  not  \ 
shortened,  during  the  pains  (see  page  166).    Spontaneous  rectifica- 
tion is  promoted  if  the  patient  lies  on  the  side  opposUc  to  that 
toward  which  the  breech  is  deflected.    For  then  the  breech  gravitates 
towards  the  middle  line  ;  and  therefore  tends  to  brmg  the  opposite 
foetal  pole— the  head,  also  towards  the  middle  line.  Eectification 
more  likely  to  happen  with  a  living  child,  for  then  the  foetal  axis 
has  greater  tonicity,  and  also  the  movements  of  the  child  themselves 
promote  adaptation.    The  relative  frequency  of  spontaneous  rectih- 
;  cation  cannot  be  estimated,  for  it  may  often  have  occurred  in  the 
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first  stage  of  labour,  before  au  examination  is  made.  In  the  Guy's 
Charity,  out  of  77  cases  of  shoulder  and  transverse  presentations  in 
the  twelve  years,  1863 — 1875,  spontaneous  rectification  occurred 
in  two,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  prolapse  of  the  arm, 
the  head  coming  down  by  the  side  of  the  arm,  and  the  child  being 
expelled  without  assistance. 

Spontaneous^  version.  — In  spontaneous  version  the  long  axis  of  the 
fcetus  is  not  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  uteriiie  axis  by  the 
shortest  way,  but  is  changed  into  a  nearly  reversed  position.  The 
Ijreech  is  brought  down  towards  the  mother's  pelvis,  the  shoulder 
recedes  in  the  direction  of  the  head.  Eventually  the  head  ascends 
towards  the  fundus,  the  breech  becomes  the  presenting  part,  and  the 
case  is  terminated  like  one  of  pelvic  presentation.  Unlike  spontaneous 
rectification,  spontaneous  versioii  generally  occurs  after  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  implies  that  the  shoulder 
las  not  descended  very  low  into  the  pelvis,  and  that  the  uterus  has 
noTcIosed  so  tightly  round  the  child  as  to  prevent  its  having  a  fair 
mobility.  In  some  recorded  cases,  however,  it  has  occurred  several 
hours  after  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

Spontaneous  version  is  not  so  easily  explained  as  spontaneous 
rectification,  for  the  usual  forces  of  adaptation  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  latter  change  only.  For  its  production  a  vigorous  but 
unequal  contraction  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  the  essential.  The 
pressure  of  the  breech  stimulates  that  part  of  the  uterus  which 
covers  it,  especiaHy  the  longitudinal  fibres,  to  contract  powerfuUy 
The  breech  istos  forced  clown  jowards  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  same 
tmie  a  W^STOb-lSSr^The  part  of  the  uterus  covering  the 
head  allows  the  head  to  rise,  and  the  presenting  shoulder  to  move 
m  the  direction  of  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  head  has  once  risen 
above  the  level  of  the  breech,  the  usual  forces  of  adaptltmS-will 
tend  to  complete  the  version,  to  bring  the  axis  of  the  fcetus  into 
cmnpidence  ^vith  that  of  the  uterus,  and  to  make  the  breech  the 
presenting  part.  It  is  clear  that,  for  the  descent  of  the  breech  to 
^cause  ascent  of  _  the  head,  the  ajds  of  the  fcetus  must  have  a  certain 
■degree  of  tonicity.  Hence  as  a  rule  spontaneous  version  takes  place 
with  a  living  child  only.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  movements  of 
th_elegs  may  have  something  to  do  in  evoking  the  powS^O^ual 
con&pn  which  causes  descent  of  the  breech    By  sfeSSS 

under  the_  title  of  spontaneous  version,  but  the  mechanism  of  the  two 
processes  is  opposite  in  character.  In  the  Guy's  Hosni  J  Ch.rZ 
spontaneous  version  occurred  in  4  cases  out  of  77  Zf.  .S  n  ^ 
heing  born  by  the  breech.  '  ^^'""^ 

Srontar^eous  evolution.-Jn  spontaneous  evolution  the  head  remains 
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iixed  iu  its  origiiial  position  without  elevation,  and  a  rotation  of 
vjJf^the  foetus  takes  place  about  the  point  where  the  neck  is  jammed 
jJ*^  ^  against  the  pubes,  aided  by  a  doubling  up  of  the  body.  The  pre- 
senting arm  with  the  shoulder  is  first  driven  deeply  into  the  pelvis. 
Then  more  and  more  of  the  thorax  is  driven  down  beside  and  below 
the  shoulder,  the  body  becoming  doubled  upon  itself.  Some  rota- 
tion of  the  longest  diameter  of  the  doubled  foetus  into  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  pelvis  occurs  at  this  time  (Fig.  164),  the 
prolapsed  arm  coming  under  the  pubic  arch,  the  breech  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  head  remaining  above  the  symphysis 


Fig.  164.— Commencement  of  spontaneous  evolution. 


pubis     The  side  presents  first  at  the  vulva  behind  the  prolapsed 
arm  then  the  shoulder  remaining  fixed,  the  breech  is  forced  lower 
and  lower  until  it  is  expeUed,  foUowed  by  the  legs  (Fig.  165  p.  485). 
\  Then  comes  the  thorax  with  prolapsed  arm,_and  finaUy  the  head, 
Jl  '-^with  the  upper  arm  generaUy  lying  behind  it   Fig.  166  p.  486). 
^<^^  For  spontaneous  evolution  to  be  possible  the  child  must  be  preuja- 
ture,  or  moderately  smaU  relatively  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  pains 
^      vi-orous.    WMle  spontaneous  version  generally  reqmres  he  child 
^     ,,/no°be  aUve,  in  spontaneous  evolution  it  is  almost  m^^rlably  d^^ 
first,  becaus'e  the  doubling  up  of  the  body  is  greatly  ^-f'^ffJl 
X  the  loss  of  tonicity  which  foUows  its  death,  and  secondly  because 
he  child  could  hardly  survive  in  such  a  position  the  enonnoas 
^      pressure  required  to  cause  the  doubling  up  and  expulsion.    Out  of 
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77  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  spontaneous  evolution  occurred 
in  6.  Three  of  the  children  were  premature,  two  were  twin 
children,  and  one  was  decomposed.  In  two  other  cases  spontaneous 
evolution  appeared  to  have  commenced,  and  was  completed  by 
artificial  extraction.  The  eight  children  were  aU  stillborn.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  evolution  might  eventually  occur  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases,  if  version  were  not  performed. 

S^ntaneous  expulsion,  or  evolutio  corpore  condupUcato. — This  is  a 
inuch  rarer  event  than  the  ordinary  spontaneous  evolution,  and  re- 
quires  a  still  greater  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in  proportion  to  the  size 


Fig.  165.— Fmther  progi'ess  of  spontaneous  evolution. 

of  the  foetus.  The  capacity  is,  however,  required  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  hence  a  contracted  conjugate  diameter  is  not  necessarily 
an  absolute  obstacle".  The  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  spon- 
taneous evolution  up  to  the  stage  at  which  the  doubled  side  has 
descended  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  is  doubled  back  upon  the 
abdomen  (Fig.  164,  p.  484).  Then,  instead  of  remaining  above 
the  brim,  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  pressed  deeply  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  two  pass  together  (Fig.  167,  p.  487).  The  presenting 
shoulder  emerges  first,  following  the  arm,  then  head  and  abdomen 
together,  the  head  in  advance  of  the  breech,  and  finaUy  the  legs 
This  kind  of  evolution  is  promoted  by  traction  upon  the  arm  the 
presenting  shoulder  here  coming  in  advance.  It  occurs  only  with  a 
££aa_Coetu3,  and  generally  one  either  premature  or  macerated  No 
instance  of  it  occurred  in  23,811  births  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
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Charity.  In  tlie  case  of  abortions,  before  the  child  is  viable,  it  is 
not  so  uncommon. 

^germination  of  neglected  cases. — After  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, nearly  the  whole  of  the  liquor  aranii  soon  drains  aM^ay,  the 
presenting  part  not  filling  up  the  os  closely.  The  uterus  then  con- 
tracts closely  around  the  fcetus.  Pains  continuing,  provided  that 
tEe  case  is  not  terminated  in  any  of  the  ways  already  described, 
retraction  of  the  contractile  portions  of  the  uterus  occurs  (see  p.  439), 


'Fig.  166. — Termination  of  spontaneous  evolution. 

associated  with  great  stretching  of  the  cervix  and  lower  distensible 
zone  of  the  uterine  body.  This  is  apt  to  lead  to  rupture  in  the 
thinner  portions  of  the  uterus,  or  in  the  vagina.  If  rupture  does 
not  occur,  the  uterus  eventually  passes  into  the  state  of  continuous^ 
action,  and  the  other  grave  symptoms  of  obstructed  labour  super- 
vene (see  p.  438).  The  patient  eventually  sinks  from  exhaustion, 
or,  if  the  uterus  is  inactive,  from  peritonitis  and  septic  absorption 
after  the  death  of  the  foetus. 

Treatment. — Fbrszo?i.— Treatment  consists  in  rectification  of 
/the  position  of  the  fojtus  by  version,  so  as  to  bring  either  the 
•iiead  or  the  pelvis  to  present'.  -  tms  will  be  described  in  full  in 
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Chapter  XXXIV.  The  version  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  mode 
which  implies  the  least  possible  interference  ;  if  possible,  before  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  by  external  manipulation  only ;  other- 
\?ise  'by  bipolar  version  ;  if  this  also  fails,  as  will  generally  be  the 


Fig.  167.— Spontaneous  expulsion.   (Alter  Kleinwaohter.) 


case  when  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured  some  time,  by  the 
ordinary  internal  version. 

Decapitation. — It  is  only  in  very  rare  and  long-neglected  cases 
tbat  versionwill  fail,  in  moderately  skiKul  hands,  if  chloroform  be 
given  to  the  full  surgical  degree,  and  if  the  small  blunt  hook  or 
noose  be  employed,  if  required,  to  make  traction  upon  the  knee  or 
foot  (see  Chapter  XXXIV.).  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the.  knee  or  foot  could  not  be  reached.  But  it  does  some- 
times happen,  when  the  uterus  is  very  firmly  contracted  around  the 
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child,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  for  several 
days,  that  the  fcEtus  cannot  be  got  to  revolve  by  any  safe  degree  of 
traction  iipon  the  leg.  It  may  even  happen,  with  a  decomposed 
foetus,  that  the  leg  may  separate,  and  come  away.  By  far  the 
best  resource,  if  the  neck  can  be  reached,  is  then  decapitation. 


Fig.  168.— Decapitating  . . 

hook,  with  seiTated  Fig.  16D.— Decapitation, 

edge. 

Also,  if  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  child  is  dead,  decapitation 
may  be  performed  in  preference  to  exerting  great  force  in  attempt- 
ing to  effect  version, Test  rupture  of  the  uterus  should  result.  More 
especially,  if  the  shoulder  is  driven  down  low  in  the  vagina,  the  arm 
protruding  externally,  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  version,  for  the 
child  is  then  certain  to  be  dead,  and  version  would  be  dangerous. 
•The  best  instrument  to  decapitate  with  is  a  semicircular  hook, 
with  a  saw  edge  (Fig.  168).    Other  modes  of  operating  have  been 
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recommended,  such  as  cutting  upwards  with  blunt-pointed  scissors, 
or  the  use  of  a  sharp  hoolc,  semi-circular  or  sickle-shaped.  Scissors 
are  apt  to  wound  the  soft  parts,  or  operator's  fingers,  and  the  opera- 
tion with  them  is  tedious  and  difacult.  A  sharp  hook  is  apt  to 
become  blunted  against  the  vertebrae,  and  then  fail  to  divide  the 
spinal  column.  With  a  saw-edged  hook  delivery  can  always  be 
effected  in  a  few  minutes,  if  the  hook  is  once  placed  over  the  neck. 
Another  method,  recommended  by  some  authorities,  is  to  use  a 
strong  wire  ecraseur  for  the  amputation.  The  difliculty,  however, 
of  getting  the  wire-loop  round  the  neck  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  getting  the  saw-edged  hook  into  position. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  decapita- 
tions : — Bring  the  shoulder  as  low  as  possible  by  traction  upon  the 
prolapsed  arm.  The  neck  can  then  generally  be  reached  by  the  left 
hand  passed  into  the  vagina.  Carry  the  decapitator,  protected  by 
the  flexor  surface  of  the  fingers,  up  in  front  of  the  neck,  passing  it 
along  the  arm,  the  point  directed  toward  the  head,  until  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  neck.  Then  turn  its  point  backward,  and  pass  it  over 
the  neck ;  make  quite  certain  that  it  is  in  right  position  by  feeling  the 
point  behind  the  neck  (Fig.  169,  p.  488).  Now  draw  the  decapitator 
firmly  downward,  at  the  same  time  that  its  handle  is  swayed  back- 
ward and  forward  as  widely  as  the  vaginal  outlet  will  allow.  In 
this  way  the  neck  is  quickly  cut  through.  As  soon  as  the  vertebrae 
are  divided,  note  from  time  to  time  with  the  fingers  the  direction 
the  plane  of  section  is  taking,  and  see  that  it  does  not  slope  too 
much  backward  into  the  shoulder,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  head. 
It  m'ay  be  necessary  to  incline  the  handle  of  the  decapitator  some- 
what in  the  direction  of  the  head,  if  this  lies  very  high  up.  Take 
care  that  the  last  piece  of  tissue  is  not  divided  too  suddenly,  lest 
the  decapitator  injure  the  maternal  soft  parts  in  its  sudden  release. 

The  reason  why  the  point  of  the  decapitator  should  be  turned 
backward  is  to  avoid  injury  to  the  bladder!  Owing  to  the  direction 
of  the  vulval  outlet,  the  handle  must  be  inclined  forward.  There  is 
therefore  less  risk  of  injuring  the  rectum  by  cutting  downward  and 
forward  than  there  would  be  of  injuring  the  bladder,  if  the  point 
were  turned  toward  the  pubes, 

By  decapitation,  the  obstructing  wedge  is  broken  up,  and  the 
body  of  the  fcetus  is  easily  withdrawn  by  traction  upon  the  pro- 
lapsed arm.  It  remains  only  to  deal  with  the  head.  If  the  uterus 
then  contracts  strongly,  the  head  may  be  delivered  spontaneously. 
The  uterus,  however,  acts  at  a  disadvantage  upon  so  small  a  body, 
and  wiU  probably  be  in  a  state  of  continuous  action  from  protracted 
labour  ;  otherwise  decapitation  would  not  have  been  necessary.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  deliyer  the  head  artificially.    If,  as 
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la  usually  the  case,  there  are  no  projecting  vertebrse  at  the  stump  of 
the  neck,  the  best  way  is  to  hooj^the  fingey  in  the  mouth,  or  the 
thumb  in  the  mouth  and  the  fingers  over  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
bring  the  head  down  in  face  presentation.  If  there  is  much  resist- 
ance to  its  passage,  a  small  blunt  hook  or  crochet  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  finger.  If  however  there  is  a  ^harp  or  rough  projection 
of__Tertebr£e  at  the  neck,  this  would  be  turned  sideways,  and, 
might  cause  injury  to  the  cervix  or  vagina,  if  the  head  were  brought 
down  in  face  presentation  It  is  "then  better,  'ir''p5sabIerfQ;"seize" 
"the  stiunp  of  the  neck^with  crairiotomy  forced  of  asiniple  f  orm 
and  bring  the  head  dovnyil^^  Forceps  may 

also  I)e  employed  for  extraction.  In.  the  case  of  pelvic  contraction 
it  may  be  necessary  to  perforate  the  head,  while  counter-pressure  is 
made  by  an  assistant  over  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  extract  it  with 
the  cephalotribe  or  by  other  means  (see  Chapter  XXXV.). 

Embryotomy. — Version  having  been  found  impossible,  the  only 

"TS^'m"  which  'the  neck  cannot  be  reached  for  decapitation  is  that  in 
which  there  is  already  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  evolution,  the 
shoulder  and  side  descending  very  low  into  the  pelvis  and  filling  it 
up,  while  the  neck  remains  high  up  (Fig.  164,  p.  484),  In  this 
case  the  best  plan  is  to  assist  evolution,  either  by  hooking  the 
fi^gfijraover  the  breech,  if  evolution  has  proceeded  far  enough  for 
this  to  be  jjossible,  or,  if  not,  by  first  hooking  a  small  blunt  hook 
or  crochet  into  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  and  drawing  these  down  in 
succession.  No  space  is  to  be  gained  by  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  thorax,  and  but  little  in  general  by  the  evacuation  of  those  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  of  Kttle  use,  therefore,  to  perforate  the  thorax ;  but 
the  abdomen  may  be  perforated  with  advantage,  if  delivery  is  found 
difiicult,  especially  if  it  has  become  at  all  distended  after  the  death  and 
decomposition  of  the  foetus.  If  the  evolution  could  not  be  otherwise 
completed,  the  spinal  column  mightjje  divided  jvitli  strong  scissors. 

The  same  operation  of  dividing  the  spinal  column,  or  spondylotomy, 
has  been  recommended  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Simpson,  as  an  alternative  to 
decapitation.  It  is  stated  that  version  is  thereby  rendered  prac- 
ticable. The  operation  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  easy  as  decapita- 
tion performed  in  the  method  above  described,  nor  is  the  subsequent 
delivery  so  easy  as  that  after  decapitation. 

Presentation  of  Hand  or  Arm  with  H^:ad. — The  presenta- 
tion of  either  hand  or  arm  with  head,  or  the  prolapse  of  either  by 
the  side  of  the  head,  like  the  descent  of  the  knee  or  foot  in  pelvic 
presentation,  implies  a  departure  from  the  normal  attitude  of  the 

i.  fcetuB.  They  are,  therefore,  promoted  by  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
Avhich  destroys  the  tonicity  of  muscle  Isy  which  it  maintains  its 
usual  attitude,  and  also  by  its  immaturity.    Other  causes  are  excess 
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of  liquor  amnii  ;  smallness  of  th^liead  in  reference  to  the  pelvis, 
Ulbwing  room  for  the  hand  by  the  side  of  the  head;  and  in-egularity 
"onEe' pelvic,  especially  contraction  of  the  conj  ugate  dia^^^  which 
prevents  the  head  from  acciu-ately  fitting  into  and  filling  up  the 
pelvic  brim.  The  hand  may  either  be  felt  at  the  side 
before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or  it  may  be  swept 
sudden  escape  of  a  large  amount  of  liquor  amnii. 
again,  the  hand  does  not  at  first  present 
Avith  the  head,  but  is  expressed  by  the  side 
of  it,  when  there  are  strong  pains,  and  the 
head  does  not  fill  up  the  brim  on  account 
of  deformity.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen 
when  the  child  is  dead. 

Oirstruction  is  ^nly  produced  when  there  is 
not  room  enough  for  the  hand  and  head 
together.  It  is  more  Kkely  to  occur  the 
more  the  hand  is  in  advance  of  the  head.  If 
the  hand  only  just  appears  by  the  side,  it 
frequently  remains  behind  as  labour  advances, 
and  the  head  is  born  first.  If,  however,  the 
arm  is  far  in  advance,  there  is  danger  that 
the  head  may  be  deflected  into  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  the  shoulder  descend.  If  the  hand  is  at 
the  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  less  likely  to 
obstruct  than  when  it  lies  in  front,  and  so 
reduces  the  space  in  the  conjugate  diameter 
available  for  the  head.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital 

Lying-in  Charity,  out  of  22,980  births,  there  was  a  presentation  of 
hand  with  head  in  54  cases,  or  2-2  per  1,000,  or  1  in  425.  14:-J^ 
per  cent,  of  the  children,  or  1  in  6 "7,  were  stillborn. 
^  Treatment.'- — Before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  push  back  the  hand  or  arm  through  the  membranes, 
while  the  other  hand,  used  externallj^,  fixes  the  head  in  the  brim,  -yr' 
The  patient  should  lie  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  hand 
is  prolapsed,  in  order  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  deviation  of  the  crl/ii 
head  toward  the  iHac  fossa.    The  attempt  at  reposition  of  the  hand 
may  be  repeated  on  rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  it  has  not  sue-  '" 
ceeded  before.    If  it  still  fails,  and  the  hand  merely  descends  by 
the  .side  of  the  head,  the  case  should  be  left  to  nature,  unless  symp- 
toms of  protracted  labour  appear.    Delivery  should  then  be  ac-  J 
celerated  by  forceps,  and  the  hand  will  frequently  fall  behind, 
being  retarded  by  friction.    In  applying  forceps  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  include  the  hand  between  the  blades.    If  the  arm 
descends  much  in  advance  of  the  head,  and  the  liead  remains  high 
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Vm  the  pelvis,  it  is  better  to  perform  version  rather  than  apply 
iV,^forceps.    Version  should  also  be  performed  in  any  case  in  which  the 
y  head  is  above  the  brim,  and  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter 
IS  found  to  a  degree  which  is  likely  to  render  the  passage  of  the 
V  head  difficult  (see  Chapter  XXIX.). 

Dorsal  Displacement  of  the  Arm. — Sometimes  the  arm 
becomes  displaced  so  that  the  forearm  lies  transversely  across  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  forms  a  bar  or  ridge  which  may  catch  upon 
the  pelvic  brim,  and  impede  the  advance  of  the  foetus  (Fig.  170 


Fig.  171. — Pi'esentation  of  a  hand  and  foot  with  funis. 


p.  491).  This  condition  wUl  naturally  escape  diagnosis  unless  the 
hand  is  carried  up  past  the  head  to  explore,  a  proceeding  which  will 
generally  require  full  administration  of  an  anaesthetic.  _Such  an 
exploration  will  generally  have  been  indicated  by  failure  to  bring 
J  down  the  head  with  forceps,  while  there  is  not  sufficient  dispropor- 
tion between  the  head  and  pelvis  to  account  for  the  difficulty. 

Treatment. — Extraction  by  forceps  having,  by  supposition, 
Tailed,  the  best  treatment  will  generally  be  version.    Sir  J.  Simpson, 
who   first  described  the  condition,  advised  bringing  down  the 
arm,  so  as  to  convert  the  case  into  one  of  hand  and  arm  presen- 
tation. 

Presentation  of  Hands  and  Feet  together. — Presentation 
of  hands  with  feet  implies  that  the  position  of  the  foetus  is  more  or 
less  oblique  or  transverse,   and  that  legs  or  arms  are  extended 
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(Fig.  171,  p.  492).  Most  frequently  the  breech  is  lyingjlower  than 
the  head,  and  the  arms  are  extended. 

Treatment, — Before  ruptm-e  of  the  membranes,  the  axis  of  the  n  , 

"foetus  should  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  that  of  the  uterus 
by  external  manipulation,  if  possible,  so  as  to  produce  either  a  head  '^'^ 
or  breech  presentation.  If  this  fails,  as  soon  as  the  os  is  fairly 
•dilated,  one  foot  should  be  brought  down,  and  traction  made  upon 
it  until  the  half-breech  fully  occupies  the  os,  the  hands  have 
■receded,  and  the  head  occupies  the  summit  of  the  uterus. 

Presentation  of  Foot  with  Head. — Presentation  of  a  foot,  or 

'oF both'  feet,  with  the  head  is  Yer;^^  much  rarer  than  that  of  hand 
with  head.  It  implies  a  doubled-up  condition  of  the  foetus  as  well 
as  extension  of  the  leg.  Accordingly  it  is  chiefly  found  with 
mature  and  dead  children.  If  it  happens  with  a  living  child,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  foot  having  presented  in  the  iirst  instance,  the 
axis  of  the  child  being  somewhat  oblique,  and  to  the  head  having 
been  brought  down  with  a  rush  of  liquor  amnii  escaping  suddenly. 
I  have  known  this  occur  when  the  foot  has  been  seized,  in  order  to 
bring  it  down  artificially,  but  not  drawn  down  cj[uickly  enough  on  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes.  A  similar  condition  may  be  produced 
by  an  attempt  at  version,  when  the  foot  has  been  brought  down, 
but  the  head  will  not  recede. 

_ "  Treatment. — If  the  membranes  are  unruptured,  or  shortly  ^ 
a-fterliheir  rupture,  the  foot  may  be  pushed  up  above  the  head  if  i-xnr 
possible.    Much  time  should  not  be  expended  upon  this  attempt 
after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  especially  if  the  child  is  living, 
since  it  is  likely  soon  to  perish  from  pressure  in  its  doubled-up 
attitude.    If  the  attempt  does  not  succeed,  traction  should  be  made^ 
upon  the  foot  until  the  half-breech  is  brought  into  the  os  and  the 
liead  recedes.    If  this  proves  difficult,  a  noose  of  tape  should  be  \ 
placed  round  the  foot  for^  traction,  so  as  to  leave  the  pelvis  free  for . 
coimter-pressure  upon  the  head  with  the  other  hand.    Traction  and 
pressure~ih'ay  then  be  tried  simultaneously,  or,  if  this  does  not 
succeed,  alternately,  until  the  foetus  revolves.    If  this  failed,  per- 
foration  of  the  head  would  be  the  only  remedy,  but  this  would 
hardly  ever  be  necessary.    Before  making  traction  on  the  foot,  the 
physician  should  make  sure,  by  abdominal  palpation,  that  head  and  V 
foot  belong  to  the  same  child,  not  to  twins  :  since,  if  they  belonged  iy' 
to  twins,  the  head  should  be  delivered  first,  and  the  other  treat- 
ment  might  lead  to  the  twins  becoming  locked. 
__LocKED  Twins.; — Obstruction  to  labour  from  locking  of  t-\vins 
is  rare,  buiTos  apt  to  be  serious  when  it  does  occur,  and  especially 
fatal  to  the  children.    The  children  are  m' separate  membranes  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  (see  p.  260),  and  then  the  membranes  of 
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the  second  child  prevent  its  interfering  with  the  first.  Even  if  the 
twins  are  in  a  common  amnion,  the  second  child  as  a  rule  glides 
ont  of  the  way  as  the  first  enters  the  pelvis.  It  is  only  when  the 
heads  are  small  relatively  to  the  pelvis  that  they  are  apt  both  to 
enter  the  pelvis  together,  and  so  become  locked.  ■ 

First  variety. — The  first  way  in  wliich  twins  can  become 
locked  is  when  both  present  by  the  head.  The  second  head  may 
then  be  pressed  in  between  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  first  child, 
and  so  partially  enter  the  pelvis  with  the  thorax  and  there  become 
arrested.  The  first  child  is  in  greatest  danger,  for  the  funis  may  be 
compressed  as  well  as  the  thorax,  if  the  two  have  advanced  far  into 
the  pelvis.  According  to  Eeimann,*  in  six  cases,  five  of  the  first 
children  were  stillborn,  and  foar  of  the  last. 

^_Treatmcnt.  —  The  condition  will  generally  only  be  discovered 
after  birth  of  the  first  head,  or  an  obstruction  being  met  with  to  its 
extraction  by  forceps.  The  second  head  should  be  pushed  up  out 
of  the  way  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  delivery  must  be 
effected  by  traction  on  the  first  child.  Perforation  of  the  second 
head  will  rarely  be  necessary. 

Second  variety. — The  second  variety  of  locked  twins  arises 
when  the  first  child  presents  by  the  pelvis  and  the  second  by  the 
head.  The  head  of  the  second  child  may  then  enter,  or  partially 
enter,  the  pelvis,  pressed  in  between  the  head  and  thorax  of  the 
first.  The  first  child  then  quickly  perishes,  its  funis  being  exposed 
to  pressure.  If  sioace  is  ample  both  children  may  pass  the  pelvis 
together  in  this  position.  In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  second 
child  has  been  spontaneously  expelled  before  the  delivery  of  the 
first  head.  According  to  Reimann,  23  out  of  26  of  the  first  children, 
but  only  10  out  of  29  of  the  second  children,  in  such  cases  were 
stillborn. 

Treatment. — If  the  heads  are  still  high  in  the  pelvis,  it  may 
be  possible  to  push  up  the  lower  head  out  of  the  way  while  the 
first  chUd  is  delivered  ;  otherwise  the  lower  head  should  be  extracted 
with  forceps.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  since  there  is  little  chance  of 
saving  the  first  child,  the  head  of  this  child,  lying  uppermost,  should 
be  decapitated  with  the  serrated  hook  (see  p.  488)  or  scissors.  The 
body  of  the  first  child  is  then  easily  delivered,  next  the  second 
child,  and  finally  the  head  of  the  first.  If  the  head  cannot  be 
decapitated,  it  may  be  perforated,  but  this  does  not  so  completely 
overcome  the  difficulty.  These  expedients  falling,  there  remains 
the  resoiu'ce  of  perforating  the  lower  head,  and  extracting  with  the 
cephalotribe,  or  l)y  other  means,  but  this  plan  involves  the  death  of 
both  children. 

•  "  Amer.  Joiun.  of  Obstct.,"  Vol.  I. 
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FcBTAL  Monstrosities. 

Conjoined  twins. — Conjoined  twins  are  extremely  rare,  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  deliveries,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  altogether  have  been  recorded.  Conjoined  twins  are  divided 
by  Playfair  *  into  the  four  following  classes,  including  all  varieties 
likely  to  cause  much  difficulty  in  delivery  : 

A.  — Thoracopagus.  Two  nearly  separate  bodies  united  in 
front,  to  a  varying  extent,  by  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

B.  — IscHioPAGDS.  Two  nearly  separate  bodies  united  back  to 
back  by  the  sacrum  and  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column. 

C.  — Bicephalous  monsters,  the  bodies  being  single  below,  but  the 
heads  separate. 

D.  — CEPHA.LOPAGUS.  The  bodies  separate  below,  but  the  heads 
fused  or  partially  united. 

Out  of  31  cases  collected  by  Playfair,  spontaneous  delivery  took 
place  in  20. 

Class  A. — This  is  the  most  numerous,  including  1 9  cases  out  of 
31.  Both  children  present  by  the  feet  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  cases  than  normal  children.  Playfair  regards  this  as  the  most 
favourable  presentation,  and  recommends  version  in  the  rare  cases 
o|^head  presentation,  in  which  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  eafly'enough 
to  allow  it.  The  bodies  generally  pass  the  pelvis  paiallel  to  each 
othei'7"Wtfhout  much  difficulty,  but  obstruction  may  arise  when  the 
heads  enter  the  brim.  Owing  to  the  bodies  being  inclined  forward 
toward  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  posterior  head  will  enter  the  brim  in 
advance.  In  aiding  delivery  it  is  important  to  bring  down  this 
head  as  far  in  advance  of  the  other  as  possible.  The  bodies  should 
therefore  be  carried  as  far  forward  as  possible,  and  traction  made 
chiefly  upon  the  body  belonging  to  the  posterior  head.  Forceps 
may  be  applied  to  this  head,  if  necessary,  or  it  might  be  requisite  to 
perforate  it. 

When  the  heads  present  spontaneous  delivery  may  occur  in  one 
of  two  ways.  In  the  first  and  more  common  the  head  of  the  first 
child  is  born  first,  and  advances  until  it  is  arrested  by  tension  upon 
the  band  or  surface  of  union.  Then  the  two  bodies  are  born 
together  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  evolution,  the  body  of  the  first 
child  in  advance.  In  this  evolution,  the  second  head  remaining 
above  the  brim,  a  rotation  of  the  two  bodies,  accompanied  by  a 
doiiblmg-up,  takes  place  around  the  point  where  the  neck  of  the 
second  child  rests  upon  the  pelvic  brim.    It  is  somewhat  analoo-ou 


•  "  Obstet.  Trans.,"  "Vol.  VTTT. 
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to  the  spontaneous  evolution  in  shoulder  presentations  (see  p.  483). 
Finally,  the  second  head  is  delivered. 

In  the  second  mode  of  delivery,  both  heads  are  in  the  pelvis 
together,  the  second  head  being  pressed  in  between  the  head  and 
thorax  of  the  first  child,  as  in  the  first  variety  of  locked  twins. 
The  lower  head  will  become  anterior  towards  the  pelvic  outlet. 
For  this  mode  of  delivery  it  is  essential  that  the  children  should  be 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  pelvis. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  head  presentation  a  diagnosis  is  only 
likely  to  be  made  when  the  progress  of  the  first  child  is  arrested 
after  birth  of  the  head  or  in  .the  pelvis,  and  for  this  purpose  com- 
plete ansesthesia  and  the  introduction  of  the  hand  will  generally  be 
necessary.  Evolution  may  be  assisted  by  traction  upon  the  con- 
joined bodies,  or  bringing  down  the  feet  if  practicable.  In  case  of 
necessity  there  need  be  little  hesitation  to  divide  the  band  of  union, 
or  carry  out  any  other  form  of  embryotomy  which  appears  to  be 
indicated.  If  the  first  head  is  stiU  in  the  pelvis,  version  should  be 
performed,  and  all  four  feet  brought  down. 

Class  B.  comprises  3  cases  out  of  the  31.  The  children  in  these 
were  delivered  spontaneously,  the  first  head  in  advance,  then  the 
bodies  by  evolution,  then  the  second  head.  Delivery  in  this  way  is 
easier  than  in  Class  A.,  because  the  junction  is  generally  lower  down, 
allowing  the  bodies  to  be  more  separated,  and  more  of  the  body  of 
the  first  child  to  be  born,  before  traction  comes  upon  the  surface  of 
the  union,  and  evolution  commences. 

Class  C.  comprises  7  cases  out  of  the  31  (Fig.  172).  In  two  the 
children  were  delivered  spontaneously.  The  usual  mechanism  is  the 
delivery  of  first  the  first  head,  then  the  body  by  evolution,  then  the 
second  head. 

Treatment. — Evolution  should  be  assisted  by  traction  upon  the 
body,  or  by  bringing  down  the  feet,  if  possible,  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  head.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  some  extra  space  may  be 
gained  by  e-^jisceration.  If  the  first  head  is  an'ested  within  the 
vagina,  its  removalTy  decapitation,  or  perfoxation,  may  be  necessary 
before  the  feet  can  be  brought  down. 

Class  D.  is  the  rarest,  comprising  only  2  cases  out  of  the  31. 
The  enlarged  monstrous  head  is  the  part  most  likely  to  cause  diffi- 
culty.   It  must  be  delivered,  if  necessary,  by  craniotomy. 

In  all  these  classes  the  prognosis  to  the  cmld^iMi^jgj'ery  bad, 
since  they  are  often  premature,  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a 
doubled  position.  The  resiilts  to  the  mothers  have  been  favour- 
able. 

Other  forms  of  monstrosity. — There  is  another  A-ariety  of 
double  monster,  which  does  not  usually  cause  much  difficulty  in 
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delivery,  namely,  that  in  which  there  is  partial  or  complete  doubling 
of  upper  or  lower  limbs,  generally  of  the  latter. 

Acardiac  monsters. — The  production  of  an  acardiac  monster 
out  of  one  of  twins,  when  the  umbilical  arteries  communicate,  by 
reversal  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  weaker  child,  has  already 
been  described  (see  p.  260).  There  may  be  a  large  shapeless  mass, 
replacing  the  head  and  thorax, 
formed  by  hypertrophy  of  a  low 
form  of  cellular  tissu|;;[^^5^  oeHema, 
but  it  rai"ely  causes  difhculty  in 
delivery.  The  monster  generally 
presents  by  the  feet,  The  amor- 
phous variety  of  acardiac  monster, 
in  which  there  is  merely  a  shapeless 
mass,  without  either  head  or  limbs, 
has  to  be  extracted  like  a  detached 
head  after  the  birth  of  the  first 
twin. 

Anencephalic  Monsters. — In 
"  Lhyyy  l!Jiere"iTs '"absence  of  the  brain 
and  vault  of  the  skull,  the  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  the  face  looks  up- 
ward. The  neck  is  short,  the 
shoulders  relatively  broad  and  large. 
This  form  of  monstrosity  has  been 
supposed  to  originate  from  hydro- 
cephalus at  a  very  early  stage  of 
development,  followed  by  rupture 
and  disappearance  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance. Other  authorities  deny 
this  explanation.  If  the  head  pre- 
sents, it  generally  does  so  by  the  fg,ce. 
Pelvic  and  transverse  presentations 

are  common.  If  the  head  presents  it  may  cause  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

The  nature  of  the  case  will  be  discovered  by  recognising  the  features 

of  the  face,  not  surmounted  by  any  cranium,  and  feeling  the  sella 

turcica  and  other  projections  of  the  base  of  the  skull.    The  broad 

shoulders  may  cause  delay  in  delivery,  especially  when  these  follow 

the  head,  too  small  to  dilate  a  passage  for  them.    If  labour  is 

protracted  from  this  cause,  while  the  head  is  yet  high  in  the 

pelvis,  version  should  be  performed,  and  delivery  accelerated  by 
traction.  ■■••■•wwiiiriiiiiniiiini 

Extroversion  of  Viscera. — In  some  cases  a  large  portion  of 

U^r  visriM-a,  especially  the  liver  and  the  small  intestines,  lie  outside 


Fig.  172.— Double-headed 
monster. 
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the  abdomen,  luicoverecl  by  skin.  This  condition  is  sometimes 
associcated  with  shortoejs  of  the  funis,  which  is  attached  to  the 
extroverted  mass.  The  deformity  more  often  causes  diificulty  in 
diagnosis  of  the  presentation  than  difhculty  in  labour.  The  fojtus 
is  often  in  a  position  of  extension  or  opisthotm  and  the  liver,  or 
other  part  of  the  extro verted"mass,  may '  ftieiT^n-esent.  It  may  at 
first  be  mistaken  for  a  placenta  prtevia,  but  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  absence  of  haemorrhage.  If  the  extroverted  mass  pre- 
sents, version  should  be  performed,  as  in  other  cases  of  transverse 
presentation. 

Excessive  Development  of  the  Fcetds. — Excessive  size  of  the 
^RSfuTis^farely'so'^^^^^  cause  much  difficulty  in  a  perfectly 

normal  or  wide  pelvis.  Combined,  however,  with  slight  degrees  of 
narrowness  in  the  maternal  passages,  a  large  size  of  the  fretus  is  one 
y  of  the  commonest  causes  of  difficulty.  Thus  the  greater  size  of 
male  children,  and  firmer  ossification  of  their  cranial  bones,  are  the 
reasons  why  a  greater  proportion,  _  of  ,i^e.s,  is.,  stillborn.  Excessive 
size  of  the  foetus"  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  size  of  the  parents, 
and  is  likely  to  be  most  marked  in  relation  to  the  pelvis,  when  the 
father  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  mother.  The  size  of  the 
children  also  increases,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with  the  age  of  the 
mother  and  the  frequency  of  pregnancies  (see  p.  83). 

Excgssive  ossification  of  the  cranial  bones  is  recognised  by  unusual^ 
smQiilfiess  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  the  unyielding  feel  of  the 
bones,  even  near  their  edges.  Combined  with  a  moderate  dispro- 
portion of  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  it  ver^^i-eatly  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  delivery,  since  the  diminution  of  tHe'cranSrclTameters  by 
moulding  is  rendered  difficult. 

Treatment. — Protracted  labour-  from  excessive  size  of  the  fostus 
is  to  'he  treated  in  the  same  way  as  when  due  to  equable  contraction 
of  tbe  pelvis.  The  size  of  the  head  cannot  be  exactlj'  measured,  but 
can  only  be  estimated  generally  from  the  comparatively  slight  cur- 
vature of  the  cranial  bones,  the  length  of  the  sagittal  sutm'e,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  head  fills  up  the  pelvic  space,  or  its  failure  to 
enter  the  brim.  Bimanual  examination  may  assist  the  diagnosis  ■ 
when  part  of  the  head  can  be  felt  above  the  brim.  In  general  ex- 
traction by  forceps  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  case.  In  rare  cases, 
after  delivery  of  the  head,  detention  of  the  thorax  takes  place  at  the 
outlet  from  its  excessive  size,  and  may  even  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  child's  life.  If  moderate  and  cautious  traction  on  the  neck,  in 
conjunction  with  a  pain,  does  not  effect  deliverj^,  the  finyer  should 
be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  hooked  _into  the  posterior  axilla. 
Traction  is  then  made  upon  the' axIlIanTconj unction  with  that  upon 
the  neck.  If  necessary  the  rotation  of  the  shoulders  inta  tJxejvntero- 
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posterior  di^nieterpf  the  pelvis  shordd^be  aicled.  If  the  finger  does 
noTsuMce  the  small  blunt  Jbook  used  in  version  (see  Chapter 
XXXIV.)  may  be  passed  round  the  axilla,  and  traction  made  with 
that.  Care  must  be  taken  that  its  point  is  clear  of  the  axilla  on  the 
other  side.  In  an  extreme  case,  the"p6s1;erior  arm,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  the  anterior  arm,  may  be  drawn  down  over  the  chest,  so 
as  practically  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  thorax. 

The  shoiilders  may  also  be  arrested  higher  in  the  pelvis,  hxit  this 
very  rarely  happens  except  in  cases  where  there  is  pelvic  contraction, 
and  the  head  has  been  brought  through  the  brim  after  craniotomy. 
In  such  a  case,  space  having  been  gained  by  the  lessening  of  the 
head,  the  small  blunt  hook  may  be  fixed  in  the  posterior  axilla.  If 
this  does  not  succeed  the  arms  may  be  brought  down  by  the  aid  of 
the  same  instrument.  Afterwards  extraction  may  be  aided  by  fixing 
tbe  small  hook  or  crochet  in  other  parts  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 
If,  with  an  after-coming  head,  extraction  of  the  body  gives  great 
trouble,  the  small  blunt  hook  may  be  used  to  bring  down  the 
arms.  The  child  being  dead,  space  may  be  gained,  if^iecessary,  bj 
evisceration. 

GEdema  .oe  the  Fcetus. — OEdema  of  the  foetus  may  result  from 
congenital  malformations  of  its  heart  or  large  vessels,  or  it  may  be 
associated  with  oedema  of  the  j)lacenta,  and  depend  upon  disease  of 
that  organ  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  associated  with  oedema  of  the  mother 
from_Bright's  disease.  According  to  Spiegelberg,*  congenital  syphilis 
is  a  frequent  cause.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  not  merely  infiltration 
Avith  serum,  but  a  hyperplastic  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  and 
skin.  Otherwise  the  skm  and  tissue  beneath  are  generally  more 
friable  than  usual. 

Treatment.  —The  child  is  generally  incapable  of  sur-\T,ving 
long,  in  case  of  difficulty,  therefore,  there  need  be  little  hesitation 
about  performing  craniotomy;  delivery  may  then  be  assisted  by 
fixing  the  small  blunt  hook  or  crochet  into  any  convenient  parts  of 
the  body.  The  swelling  may  also  be  diminished  by  making  inci- 
sions or  jDunctures  through  the  skin. 

Emphysema  of  the  Fcetus. — Emphysema  is  the  result  of 
decomposition  of  the"  foetus  "following  its  death  either  before  or 
during  labour,  and  the  acce_ss_of  air  to  it.  Tlie  effusion  of  gas 
may  take  place  both  into  the"  serouTcavities  and  into  the  cellular 
tissue.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  craclding  under  pressure  by 
tlie  finger.  At  the  same  time  the  tissuef  ljeconie  friaClk.  The 
abdomen  is  the  part  most  likely  to  cause  difficulty  in  delivery  by 
Its  distension,  but  even  the  breech  and  limbs  may  become  consider- 
ably swollen. 

•  "  Lchrbuoli  der  Gebm-tshiilfe,"  p.  481. 
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Treatment. — If  labour  is  obstructed,  the  accuinjjjaiei''^^ 
should  be  let  out,  especially  from  the  abdomen,  by  puncture  with 
the  perforator  or  any  other  convenient  instrument.  If  necessary,  the 
skin  of  the  breech  or  other  parts  may  be  incised  with  scissors.  In 
extraction,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  limbs  are  liable  to  tear 
away. 

Congenital  Hydrocephalus. — In  congenital  hydrocephalus 
there  is  a  watery  effusion  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  (Fig. 
173,  p.  501).  In  rare  cases  the  effusion  may  be  between  the 
brain  and  the  skull.  The  dimensions  of  the  child's  head  are  often 
enormously  incyeased,  the  brain  being  spread  out  as  a  thin  layer 
over  the  serous  fluid.  The  average  diameter  of  the  head  is  thus 
not  very  rarely  increased  to  as  much  a,s^7..  or  8  inches.  In  general 
the  cranial  bones  are  thin,  soft  and  spread  out,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  completely  to  cover  the  whole  surface.  Thus  not  only  the  fon- 
tanelles  but  the  sutui'es  are  very  wide,  and  the  bones  easUy  move- 
able upon  each  otEer.'"  In  rare  cases,  especially  when  the  effusion 
is  moderate,  the  bones  are  more  firmly  ossified  and  more  completely 
cover  the  enlarged  head.  The  face  is  small  relatively  to  the  head, 
the  forehead  projecting  over  it  at  an  angle,  the  frontal  suture 
gaping.  The  body  may  be  of  normal  development,  or  wasted. 
Hydrocephalus  is  sometimes  associated  with  spina  bifida,  or  hydrops 
aninii.  The  frequency  of  hydrocephalus  is  estimated  by  Lachapelle 
as  1  in  about  2,900  deliveries.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  how- 
ever, perforation  or  pimcture  on  account  of  hydrocephalus  was  called 
for  only  once  in  2.3,591  deliveries.  In  general,  interference  is  called 
for  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  Pelvic  presentations  are 
m.uch  commoner  than  in  normal  cases  (about  1  in  5),  especially 
when  the  distension  of  the  head  is  very  great,  for  then  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  child  to  the  uterus  takes  place  best  when  the  head  is 
uppermost.    (See  Fig.  61,  p.  99.) 

Course  and  terminations. — When  the  amount  of  fluid  is 
moderate,  the  head  not  tense,  and  the  bones  soft,  the  head  may  be 
compressed  and  squeezed  through  the  pelvis  by  the  natural  powers. 
More  frequently  labour  becomes  arrested,  the  head  not  entering  the 
brim,  and  symptoms  of  protracted  labour  arise.  The  difficulty  in 
delivery  depends  not  only  upon  the  size  of  the  head,  but  upon  the 
tension  of  the  fluid  in  it,  and  the  degree_of  ossification  of  the  bones. 
Sometimes  it  is  overcome  by  spontaneous  rupture  and  escape  of  the 
fluid,  especiaUy  when  the '  child  is  dead  and  decomposition  com- 
mencing. Spontaneous  delivery  occurs  more  easily  ^ith  an  after- 
coming  head,  because  the  head  then  enters  the  pelvis  wth  the 
narrower  end  of  the  wedge  foremost.  Compression  of  the  bones 
may  then  also  be  assisted  by  traction.    Rupture  of  the  uterus  is_ 
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ielativelyjieil.ueiit.  It  occurred  in  16  cases  out  of  70  collected  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Keith.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  not  only  by 
the  obstruction  to  labour,  but  by  the  large  size  of  the  head,  which, 
in  head  presentations,  is  forced  down  into  the  lower  distensible  seg- 
ment of  the  uterus,  as  the  upper  contractile  portion  retracts.  This 
produces  great  transverse  stretching,  and  thereby  a  tendency  to 
longitudinal  rupture. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  to  the  mothers  has  been  reckoned 
to  be  as  much  as  1  in 
4.  There  is,  however, 
little  danger  if  the  case 
is  early  recognised  and 
treated.  The  risk  lies 
in  its  nature  being 
overlooked.  The  child 
generally  perishes,  and, 
in  any  case,  it  is  not 
capable  of  prolonged 
Ufe. 

Diagnosis.  —  In 

head  presentations,  the 
head  will  be  high  up, 
not  entering  the  brim, 
and  the  presenting  part 
may  be  made  out  as 
less  convex  than  usual, 
forming    part    of  a 
larger  spheroid.  The 
wide  fontaneUes  and 
sutures,  soft  bones,  and 
compressible  character 
of  the  head  generally  render  the  diagnosis  easy.    The  head  is  dis-"\ 
tinguished  from  the  bag  of  membranes  or  cystic^mours  of  the  J 
foetus  by  the  presence  of  hair,  and  of  the  cranial^bones.    If  the  / 
bones  are  much  ossiB'ed,  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,~and  the  whole 
hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  for  exploration  if  neces- 
sary. The  brow  may  then  perhaps  be  reached,  and  the  overhanging 
forehead  and  open  frontal  suture  made  out.    Another  most  valuable 
means  of  diagnosis  is  the  estimation  of  the  siz_e  of  the  head  bimanu- 
ally,  since  from  its  magnitude  and  high  po'^tioTit  can  usunTTbe 
defined  quite  easily  from  the  abdomen.    In  general  there  will  be 
urgent  pains,  combined  with  failure  of  the  head  to  descend,  and  the 
absence  of  any  pelvic  contraction  to  account  for  this.    The  urgency 
ol  pains  is  not,  however,  always  noted,  if  the  head  fails  to  enter 
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the  brim  at  all.  If  I'orceiis  are  applied,  they  often  slip  off,  iir  con- 
sequence of  the  collapsiliL-  i  Lai  act  (  v  uf  tlie  head.  If  the  bones 
are  firmly  ossified,  the  handles  may  remain  widely  separated  when 
■'tbe  forceps  are  locked^  When  the  pelvis  presents,  the  presence  of 
hydrocephaltts  is  generally  only  discovered  when  the  head  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  brim.  The  unusual  size  of  the  uterine  tumour 
and.  bimanual  estimation  of  the  size  of  head  will  then  generally 
reveal  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — Forceps  will  generally  slip  off  the  head,  and  it  is 
not  usually  worth  while  to  attempt  delivery  by  version,  since  the 
child  is  probably  never  capable  of  prolonged  life.  For  the  same 
reason  there  is  no  object  in  puncturing  with  a  small  trocar,  in  order 
to  secure  a  Living  child,  unless  it  should,  be  of  Tegal  importance  to 
secure  the  birth  of  a  child,  even  though  it  lives  lor  omy.ii  "Eliort 
time.  The  distended  head  may  be  punctured  wTtEThe  perforator, 
by  preference  in  an  interval  between  bones",'  near  the  most  promi- 
nent part.  If  it  does  not  quickly  descend,  it  is  then  extracted  by 
craniotomy  forceps  or  cephalotribe.  If  an  after-coming  head  cannot 
be  drawn  through  the  brim,  it  should  be  perforated  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  chapter  on  craniotomy.  A  possible  alterna- 
tive is  to  let  off  the  fluid  by  a  catheter  passed  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

^**2lscites,  Hydbothorax.  Distension  of  Abdomen.— Ascites  and 
VdrothoraxmayaSsy^m  clironic mtra-uter'memila'mmation  of  the 
fcetus,  due  to  sy^lis  or  other  causes,  or  to  malformation  or  obstruc- 
tion of  veins.  Hydrothorax  is  very  rare,  except  uTassociation  with 
ascites.  The  abdomyial  distension  is  most  Ukely  to  be  the  cause  of 
difficulty  in  labour,  but,  on  account  of  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  this  is  only  the  case  when  distension  is  consider- 
able. Another  cause  of  abdominal  distension  is  occlusion  of  the 
urethra  or  ureters  from  malformation  or  inflammation.  The  foetal 
urinrieCTeted  'tTieii  accumulates,  and  produces  distension  of  the 
bladder,  ureters,  or  kidneys,  accordmg  to  circumstances.  I  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  delivery,  in  a  case  of  pelvic 
presentation,  to  perforate  first  the_bladder,  and  then  two  cystic 
tumours  formed  by  thTnreters.  Here  there  was  occlusion  hotli  ot 
the  urethra  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ureters,  the  latter  probably 
being  of  later  date.  The  abdomen  may  also  be  distend(.>d  by  other 
causes,  which  less  frequently  lead  to  enlargement  great  enough  to  call 
for  interference.  Among  such  causes  recorded  are  enlargements  or 
tumours  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  or  pancreas,  and  an  mclmled 
foetus  iitaated  ih  the  abdomeh.  In  the  latter  case  one  ovum  appears 
t^belnciuded  within  another,  and  to  Imdergo  parti.;iUexeloF>ie»^ 
deriving  its  nourishment  by  its  attachment  to  the  other. 
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Diagnosis. — The  morbid  condition  is  generally  first  discovered 
when  the  foetus  will  not  advance  after  the  head  has  passed  through 
the  pelvis.  The  hand  being  then  passed  up  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax  is  detected.  A  complete 
diagnosis  is  generally  impossible  till  after  delivery. 

Treatment. — In  minor  degrees  of  enlargement,  delivery  may 
"HTeffected  by  traction  upon  the  head  with  forceps,  or  after  its  de- 
livery, or  by  traction  on  the  legs  in  pelvic  presentations.  If  this 
does  not  succeed,  the  abdomen,  or  if  necessary  the  thorax,  should  be 
pierced  with  a  trocar  and  cannula.  In  the  absence  of  a  trocar,  the 
perforatOT'^ayFe  used^^  the  abdomen,  unless  there  is  legal 

importance  in  securing  a  child  to  live  if  only  for  a  short  time.  If 
the  perforator  is  used  in  a  cranial  presentation  it  is  better  to  per- 
forate also  the  head,  and  destroy  the  medulla  (see  Chapter  XXXV.), 
lest  a  li^'ing  child  be  born  with  a  lacerated  abdomen.  If  the  cause 
of  obstruction  proves  to  be  solid,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform, 
complete  evisceration,  and  perhaps  to  apply  the  cephalotribe  over 
the  aMdtSm'f&r  extraction. 

Congenital  Encephalocele. — In  congenital  encephalocele  a 
seroui'sac  is  attached  to  the  head  by  a  base  or  pedicle  of  varying 
breadth.  It  is  filled  with  cerebro-spinal  .fluid ,  originally  continuous 
with  that  in  the  head.  Generally  the  communication  still  exists  at 
birth,  but  the  pedicle  may  be  found  impervious  when  of  small  size. 
Cerebral  substance  may  or  may  not  be  spread  out  more  or  less  over 
the  surface  of  the  sac.  Encephaloceles  are  most  frequently  situated 
in  the  middle  line.  The  commonest  seat  is  the  occiput  (Fig.  174, 
p.  504),  next  to  that  the  frontal  region.  They  may  he  of  any  size 
up  to  one  considerably  larger  than  the  head  itself.  Diffipulty  in 
parturition  is  generally  produced  only  when  the  sac  is  of  large  size, 
since  from  its  position  it  generally  passes  through  the  pelvIs-iSTi'ont 
of  or  behind  the  head,  and  is  compressible.  In  the  case  figured, 
one  recorded  by  Dr.  Meigs,  the  head  was  born  first,  and  then,  the 
sac  remaining  above  the  pubes,  the  rest  of  the  body  was  born  by 
spontaneous  evolution.  The  sac  was  then  delivered  intact  by  power- 
ful traction.  The  sac  may  be  mistaken  for  a  second  bag  of  mem- 
branes.  In  case  of  delay  the  diagnosis  nuist  be  made  by  passino-  the 
hand  high  up  into  the  pelvis. 

Treatment. — If  traction  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  delivery,  the 
sac  should  be  punctured  by  trocar. 

^^^^^  '^^^f^ii'  a  similar  serous  ,sac,  its  contents 
generally  contlmlfous  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  is  situated  over 
the  ^umbo^sa^l  region.  Its  size  may  be  as  large  as  that  of  a  foetal 
head.  riitTnTcase  also  the  sac  has  to  be  distinguished  from  a  bag 
of  nu'niljnine.s,  especially  if  it  presents  alone  at  the  os. 
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Treatment. — If  delivery  cannot  be  effected  by  traction,  the  wac 
must  be  punctured. 

Other  External  Tumours. — Tumour.s  growing  externally,  of 
cystic,  fatty,  cancerous,  or  other  structure,  are  a  rare  cause  of  diffi- 
culty in  parturition.  They  may  be  situated  on  the  neck,  chest, 
axilise,  and  other  parts,  but  especially  about  the  sacral  region.  The 
most  common  tumour  in  this  situation  is  a  cysto-hygroma,  which 
may  attain  considerable  size. 

Treatment. — Puncture  should  first  be  tried,  if  delivery  cannot 
be  effected  with  the  tumour  intact.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  incise  or  crush  it. 


Fig.  174.— Fncephalooele. 

Anomalies  of  the  Membranes.— Undue  friabUity  of  the  mem- 
branes leads  to  their  premature  rupture,  and  consequent  prolongation 
of  the  first  stage  of  labour.  The  effects  of  undue  toughness  are 
generally  obviated  by  artificial  rupture.  If  not,  the  membranes 
may  remain  intact  in  the  second  stage,  as  they  have  done  m  the  case 
shown  in  the  frozen  section  (fig.  72,  p.  155).  _  The  second  stage  as 
then  prolonged,  both  from  the  less  vigorous  action  of  the  uterus,  and 
from  the  larger  size  of  the  body  to  be  expelled  Sometimes  the 
child,  when  small,  is  even  expelled  mth  the  membranes  intact._  It 
then  quickly  perishes  from  asphyxia,  unless  the  sac  is  artificially 
ruptured.  A  child  born  with  the  nieiubranes  over  its  head  is  popu- 
larly said  to  be  born  with  a  "  caul."  *  ,      n    i  f 

When  the  child  is  born  with  a  caul,  or  even  M'hen  the  bag  of 


•  From  alea  a  helmet. 
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membranes  descends  far  ia  advance  of  the  presenting  part,  sjjecial 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  none  of  the  chorion  is  left^befund 
nT'the  uterus.  For  the  amnion  will  then  often  have  come  down 
aTSrre' separated  from  the  chorion  (see  p.  157)  ;  and  the  aid  to  the 
separation  of  the  chorion,  afforded  by  its  attachment  to  the  amnion, 

thereby  fails.  .      .    i  i 

Undue  Shortness  of  the  Funis.— Obstruction  to  labour  may 
anii^'from'  either  actual  or  relative  shortness  of  the  funis,  but  much 
more  commonly  from  the  latter.  Kelative  shortness  arises  from 
the  funis  being  wound  round  some  part  of  the  foetus,  generally 
round  the  neck.  Thus  an  actually  long  funis,  when  wound  two  or 
three  times  round  the  neck,  may  become  a  relatively  short  one. 
Moreover,  since  the  neck  is  as  much  as  three  inches  further  from  the 
placental  insertion  than  the  umbilicus,  the  available  length  has 
to  be  so  much  the  greater  when  the  funis  is  round  the  neck,  if  no 
ob.struction  is  to  arise.  According  to  Matthews  Duncan's  experi- 
ments,* the  average  length  of  a  normal  funis  was  found  to  be 
17i  inches,  and  the  average  stretching  under  tension  before  break- 
age amounted  to  one  sixth  of  the  original  length.  The  average 
breaking  strain  was  8^  lbs.,  the  weakest  funis  requiring  5| 
lbs.,  the  strongest  15  lbs.,  to  hreak  it.  The  breaking  strain 
gives  the  limit  to  the  force  obstructing  labour  which  a  funis  can 
exert. 

Extreme  actual  shortness,  such  as  a  length  of  four  inches  or  less, 
is  excessively  rare.  Monsters  have  occurred,  however,  in  which 
there  is  no  funis,  the  exEroverted  viscera  being  in  direct  contact 
with  the  pTSSEnta.  In  such  a  case  even  the  earlier  part  of  the 
expulsive  stage  of  labour  might  be  affected.  In  general  the  placental 
as  well  as  the  fretal  attachment  descends  to  some  extent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  labour,  and  the  funis  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
put  early  upon  the  stretch.  It  is  very  rare  for  the  funis  to  cause 
obstruction  before  the  birth  of  the  head,  or  that  of  the  breech  in 
pelvic  presentations.  More  commonly  obstruction  arises  after  birth 
of  the  head,  and  still  more  commonly  after  that  of  the  shoulders, 
the  cause  being  generally  the  winding  of  the  funis  round  the  neck. 

Results  and  terminations. — The  result  may  be  rupture  of 
the  funis,  separation  of  the  placenta  before  delivery,  or  inversion  or 
partial  inver.sion  of  the  uterus.  Inversion  has  been  recorded  as  due 
to  this  cause,  but  is  very  rare,  since  the  funis  ia  only  put  on  the 
stretch  when  the  uterus  is  acting,  and  therefore  not  prone  to  become 
inverted.  Probably  it  could  only  occur  through  artificial  traction. 
The  most  common  result,  if  the  funis-  is  wound  round  the  neck,  and 

*  "  On  Shortness  of  the  Cord  as  a  caiise  of  Obsteuotion  to  the  Natural  Proffress  of 
Labour,"  Obstet.  Ti'ans.,  Vol.  XXIH. 
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110  artificial  relief  is  given,  is  that  birth  takes  place  by  a  kind  ol 
siTOiitaneous  evolution.  The  neck  isTixecTuiicfer  the  pubic  arcli  by 
the  tight  foffis.  The  tension  causes  a  partial  undoing  of  the  twist 
round  the  neck,  and  so  rotates  the  fcetus  with  its  abdomen  forward. 
Then  evolution  takes  place  by  a  rotation  of  the  body  round  the 
point  where  the  neck  is  fixed  by  the  funis  as  a  centre,  accompanied 
by  a  doubling  up,  the  body  coming  down  posteriorly.  It  is  some- 
what analogous  to  spontaneous  evolution  in  shoulder  presentation, 
where  the  rotation  is  round  the  point  where  the  neck  is  fixed  against 
the  pelvic  brim.  The  foetus  may  be  asphyxiated  meantime  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fiinis  round  its  neck,  together  with  the  retention  of 
the  chest  within  the  vagina. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  rare  case  of  obstruction  caused  by  the  funis 
before  delivery  of  the  head,  diagnosis  is  difficult.  Shortness  of 
the  funis  may  be  suspected  if  the  head  is  arrested,  though  not 
tightly  grasped  in  the  genital  passages,  and  recedes  in  a  marked 
way  in  the  interval  of  pains,  stiU  more  if,  in  addition,  ante^partum 
haemorrhage  occurs  when  the  bead  is  in  the  vagina,  not  accoufitecl 
for  by  vaginal  or  cervical  laceration.  A  coil  of  the  funis  round  the 
neck  may  possibly  be  detected  on  rectal  examination.  In  general, 
the  head  woulil  have  to  be  delivered  by  forceps  without  exact 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  delay.  In  pelvic  presentation,  tension  of 
the  funis  would  be  more  easily  detected,  the  hand  being  passed  up 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  difficulty.  One  of  the  symptoms  given  is 
special  pain  at  the  placental  site  during  a  uterine  contraction,  or 
when  traction  is  made  on  tbe  foetus.  There  may  possibly  be  a 
recognizable  depression  at  the  placental  site,  if  traction  is  made  on 
the  foetus~wlien  the  utems  is  lax.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks*  has  recorded 
a  case  in  which  a  funis  only  four  inches  long  had  to  be  divided 
within  the  uterus. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  head  appears,  if  a  coil  of  the  funis 
round  the  neck'is  discovered,  the  funis  should  be  drawn  down  as 
much  as  possible  so  as  to  slacken  the  loop,  and  the  loop  or  loops 
passed  over  the  head,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  over  the  shoulders. 
If  it  is  too  late  thus  to  release  the  coil,  or  if  the  pains  are  too  rapid 
and  violent  to  allow  it,  and  the  funis  is  dra-^m  tight,  or  impedes 
the  advance  of  the  child,  the  funis  should  be  divided  with  scissors. 
The  fcetal  end  may  be  compressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
xintil  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  accelerated,  if  necessary,  by 
traction,  and  then  it  should  be  tied  in  tlie  usual  way.  Impediment 
due  to  absolute  shortness  of  the  fimis  slioukl  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  by  division. 

*  Obstfit.  Tiuns.,  Vol.  XXHI. 
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ANOMALIES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 
Enlarged  Pelves. 

A  PELVIS  larger  than  tlie  normal  may  occur  simply  as  a  part  of 
tlie  general  large  size  of  the  body.     In  general,  however,  it  is  not 
specially  tall  women  who  have  large  pelves,  but  rather  those  who 
are  broad,  and  have  the  feminine  characteristics  well  marked,  some- 
times even  though  they  riiay  be  below  the  average  height.  TalL, 
musciUar  women  often- have  a  pelvis  rather  _small  in  jproportion  to  ' 
their  size.    A  large  pelvis  is  generally  normal  in  its  proportions,  | 
and  is  then  called  the  Pelvis  j^quabiliter  Justo  Major.     In  some 
cases  there  may  be  an  exaggerated  development  of    the  special 
characteristics  of  the  female  pelvis,  particularly  of  the  relatively 
wide  transverse  diameter.    In  cases  of  double  uterus,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  has  been  noted. 

An  enlarged  pelvis  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  con- 
dition. The  only  disadvantages  likely  to  arise  from  it  are  the 
inconveniences  which  may  result  from  precipitate  labour.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  considered  an  advantage  to  have  a  pelvis  above  the 
average  size.  It  has  been  stated  that  labour  is  not  necessarily  easy 
in  large  pelves,  because  from  want  of  close  adaptation  the  head  may 
fail  to  undergo  the  usual  rotations.  These  rotations,  however, 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  soft  parts,  and  it  appears 
that  the  head  does  undergo  them,  so  far  as"  is  necessary  for  its  easy 
delivery. 

Contracted  Pelves. 

General  forces  concerned  in  the  production  of  pelvic 
deformities. — The  forces  upon  which  the  shape  of  the  pelvis 
chiefly  depends  are  the  vital  forces  of  growth  and  development,  the 
effect  of  the  body  weight  and  the  resistances  which  it  calls  out,  and 
the  pressure  and  ti'action  of  muscles  and  ligaments.  The  results  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  all  forms  of  deformed']pelves  as  well  as  in  the 
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development  of  the  normal  pelvis.  When  the  bones  are  softened, 
the  ettects  of  the  mechanical  forces  are  exaggerated.  In  manyfOTms 
oi  distortion  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  depends  upon  the  alteration  of 
the  points  of  application  of  the  mechanical  forces  owing  to  some 
local  want  of  development  or  disease,  or  to  deformities  or  injuries  of 
the  spine  or  limbs. 

The  mechanical  forces  which  influence  the  shape  of  the  normal 
pelvis  in  growth  ffoin  mfancy  to  adult  life,  and  the  exaggerated  or 
uncounteracted  or  one-sided  influence  of  which  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  many  pelvic  deformities,  have  already  been  described 
(see  pp.  21 — 28).  The  reader  is  recommended  to  refer  back  to  that 
description  before  reading  the  account  of  the  mode  of  production  of 
the  varieties  of  deformed  pelvis.  Certain  influences  which  are  in 
action  in  the  formation  of  all  varieties  of  pelvis  will  here  be  briefly 
recapitulated. 

(1.)  Effect  of  the  pelvic  inclination. — If  pelvic  inclina- 
tion is  increased  beyond  the  normal  angle,  the  sacrum  tends  to  sink 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  brim,  and  the  efi"ect,  both  of 
the  body -weight  and  of  the  traction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  to 
widen  the  pelvis  transversely  and  flatten  it  antero-posteriorly,  is 
increased.  If  pelvic  inclination  is  djrninished  the  contrary  efl:ects  are 
produced,  and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  antero-posterior  and 
diminish  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  At  the  same  time 
the  sacrum  tends  to  sink  down  more  deej)ly  between  the  Uia  in  the 
direction  of  the  coccyx. 

(2.)  Effect  of  standing,  walking,  &c. — The  effect  of  stand- 
ing, walking,  or  running  is  to  caU  into  play  the  inward  pressure  of 
the  head  of  the  femora  upon  the  acetabula  due  to  muscular  action 
(see  p.  23),  as  well  as  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  the  body-weight  to  widen  the  pelvLs  through  the  leverage 
exerted  upon  the  innominate  bones  (see  j).  22)  is  resisted  by  the 
inward  pressure  at  the  acetabula  more  in  children  who  "stand,  walk, 
and  run  much/  than  those  who  are  constantly  sitting.  This  principle 
is  especially  illustrated  by  the  form  of  almost  uniformly  contracted, 
not  flattened,  pelvis,  occasionally  met  with  as  the  result  of  rachitis, 
as  contrasted  with  the  usual  flattened  rachitic  pelvis.  Such  a  form 
of  pelvis  is  attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  rachitis  at  rather  a  later 
age  than  usual,  so  that  the  child  is  not  constantly  sitting,  but  stand- 
ing and  moving  about. 

If  one  or  both  acetabula  are  for  any  cause  displaced  inwards 
towards  the  middle  line,  the  effect  of  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight 
is  altered.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  this  reaction  is 
directed  vertically  upwards  (see  p.  23).  Its  effect  upon  the  shape 
of  the  pelvic  brim  depends  upon  tliat  of  its  component  resolved  in  a 
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plane  parallel  to  the  brim  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  23).  If  the  acetabulum 
is  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joint  the  line  of  this 
force  will  fall  inside  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  instead  of  outside, 
and  the  force  will  therefore  tend  to  thrust  the  lower  end  of  the 
lever  inward  instead  of  outward.  Hence,  if  an  acetabulum  is  dis- 
placed inwards  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joint, 
the  reaction  to  the  body-weight  assists  the  inward  thrust  of  the 
muscular  force  acting  on  the  femur  instead  of  tending  to  counteract 
it.  If  the  acetabulum  is  displaced  inwards  in  any  degree  at  all, 
the  counteracting  force  to  the  inward  thrust  is  diminished.  An 
instance  of  this  eflfect  occurs,  as  wUl  shortly  be  described,  on  both 
sides  in  the  triradiate  pelvis,  whether  of  the  malacosteon  or  pseudo- 
malacosteon  form,  on  one  side  in  the  various  forms  of  oblique 
pelvis. 

Effect  of  sitting. — It  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  25), 
that,  in  sitting,  the  body-weight  tends  to  widen  the  whole  pelvis  by 
the  leverage  it  exerts  on  the  innominate  bones,  and  also  that  the 
reactions  to  the  body-weight  through  the  tubera  ischii  tend  to  rotate 
the  lower  part  of  each  innominate  bone  outward  on  an  axis  joining 
the  centres  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
and  so  specially  to  widen  the  pelvic  outlet,  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  tubera  ischii,  and  widening  the  pubic  arch.  In  the 
case  of  congenital  absence  of  the  legs,  where  the  person  can  sit,  but 
not  stand,  the  pelvis,  both  at  brim  and  outlet,  has  been  found  wider 
than  normal,  the  inward  thrust  at  the  acetabula  being  wanting. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  acetabula,  the  action  of  the  force  is 
diminished,  and  eventually  reversed,  if  the  tuber  ischii  is  displaced 
inward.  If  the  tuber  ischii  lies  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the 
sacro-Uiac  joint,  the  tendency  will  be  to  thrust  the  anterior  end  of 
the  innominate  bone  inward  instead  of  outward ;  if  it  lies  inside  the 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-Uiac 
synchondrosis,  the  tendency  wiU  be  to  rotate  the  lower  part  of  the 
innominate  bone  inward  instead  of  outward.  If  the  usual  widening 
effect  Ls  merely  diminished  owing  to  partial  displacement  inward  of 
the  tuber  ischii,  the  inward  tension  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pelvis  is 
wider  than  normal,  the  tendency  of  sitting  to  widen  the  outlet  is 
yet  further  increased.  Hence  the  general  rule  is  that  a  pelvis  rela- 
tively wide  at  the  brim  is  still  wider  at  the  outlet,  and  a  pelvis 
transversely  contracted  at  the  brim  is  still  more  contracte3~  at~the 
outlet.  The  principle  is  also  illustrated  both  in  the  triradiate 
pelvis,  and  in  oblique  pelves. 

Diagnosis  of  pelvic  contraction. — The  general  diagnosis 
of  pelvic  contraction  will  be  considered  before  the  special  varieties 
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of  pelvis  are  described.  General  indications,  such  as  may  be 
obtained  from  a  person'^^s^ajDpearance,  indicate  usually  siniiily  the 
pi^obahility  that  some  pelvic  deformity  may  exist  rather  than  its 
riflttW^T  degree.  They  are  chiefly  of  use  in  showing,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
make  a  local  examination  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  before  the 
full  term  arrives,  and  so  possibly  avoid  a  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous delivery  by  the  induction  of  premature  labour.  Such 
indications  consist  in  smallness  of  the  whole  figure,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  slenderness,  relative  shortness  of  limbs,  pointing 
to  the  probability  of  rachitis,  spinal  curvatures,  lameness,  especially 
if  due  to  shortness  of  one  leg,  undue  hollowness  of  the  back,  point- 


Fig.  175. — Pelvimeter. 


ing  to  the  probability  of  excessive  pelvic  inclination,  and  any  other 
deformity  affecting  the  back  or  legs.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
any  history  of  rickets,  or  other  disease  of  bones,  or  of  any  disease 
or  injury  affecting  the  back,  pelvis,  or  legs.  Eickets  may  also  be 
revealed  by  curvature  and  thickening  of  the  tibise.  If  pre\dous 
deliveries  have  occurred,  the  history  of  the' course  of  parturition  is 
tlie  most  important  guide  of  all. 

_  *  Pelvimetry. — For  the  exact  diagnosis  of  pelvic  deformity,  it  is 
necessary  to"  take  certain  external  and  internal  measurements.  The 
external  measurements  are  STTtained  with  ease,  but  do  not  allow  any 
exact  inferences  to  be  made  as  to  the  size  of  the  pelvic  canal,  which 
is  the  only  point  of  real  importance.  They  are  of  value,  because 
they  not  only  give  evidence,  in  many  cases,  of  the  existence  of 
deformity  in  the  canal,  although  not  of  its  precise  degree,  but  often 
indicate  the  general  character  of  the  pehdc  distortion,  as,  for 
instance,  tliat  it  is  due  to  rickets,  or  that  oblique  distortion  exists. 
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The  form  of  pelvimeter  used  for  external  measurements  is  shown  in 
Fig.  175,  p.  510.  It  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  callipers 
used  by  carpenters,  having  an  index  near  the  hinge,  from  which 
the  distance  separating  the  points  can  be  read  off.  One  arm  may 
be  made  straight,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  an  instrument  which  may 
be  used  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  bones,  with  one  arm 
in  the  vagma  and  one  outside.  The  internal  measurements  are 
of  most  direct  importance,  but  are  more  difiicult  to  obtain  vdth 
exactness.  Various  pelvimeters  have  been  invented  for  taking 
them,  but  on  the  whole  the  fingers  are  to  be  preferred  to  any. 
They  can  be  used  with  less  pain  to  the  patient,  and  being  sentient, 
are  less  likely  to  lead  to  the  fallacy  which  may  arise,  if  the  points  of 
the  pelvimeter  are  not  in  reality  exactly  where  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

External  measurements.  —  The  most  important  of  the  external 
measurements  are  two,  the  distance  between  the  anterior  superior 
spines  of  the  ilium  (Dist.  Sp.  II. ),  and  the  maximum  distance 
between  the  outsides  of  the  iliac  crest  (Dist.  Cr.  Tl.).  These  measure  ^ ' 
normally  about  10  and  lOf  inches  respectively.  For  the  measure- 
ment  the  patient  is  placed  onTier  back,  and  may  be  covered  with  a 
thin  garment.  For  the  first  measurement  the  tips  of  the  callipers  are 
placed  outside  the  spines.  For  the  second  the  callipers  are  set  at  the 
smallest  width  which  will  allow  them  to  pass  over  the  widest  part  of 
the  crests,  or  over  their  centres  about  2\  inches  posterior  to  the  spines, 
if  the  spines  are  wider  apart  than  any  other  portion  of  the  crests. 

Contraction  of  the  pelvis  may  be  indicated  by  one  of  two  things. 
(1.)  The  distances  may  both  be  less  than  normal.  (2.)  The  rela- 
tion  between  them  may  be  altered  in  such  way  that  eitEer"tfie 
distance  between  the  spines  is  greater  than  the  distance  between  the 
crests  at  any  other  point,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  exceeded  in  the  usual 
proportion  by  the'  maximum  distance  between  the  crests.  If  J^e 
spines  are  wider  apart  than  any  other  part  of  the  crests,  the  pelvis 
S  flattened  and  rachitic,  with  a  greatly  contracted  conjugate  dia- 
meter. If  even  the  excess  of  the  maximum  distance  over  that  \ 
between  the  spines  is  less  than  in  due  proportion,  the  pelvis  is 
probably  flattened  and  rachitic.  One  exception  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  some  cases  of  the  rachitic  genexajix_,CQIktiafitBci 
pelvis,  in  which  the  relation  between  the  two  distances  is  altered 
in  this  way,  but  the  pelvis  is  not  flattened.  If  not  only  the 
relation  of  the  two  distances  is  altered,  but  the  mean  of  the 
two  is  too  small,  there  is  a  generally  contracted  pelvis,  which 
is  also  probablj. .flattened.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  due  relation 
between  the  two  distances  is  preserved,  but  both  are  smaller  than 
the  normal,  there  is  probably  a  generally  contracted  pelvis,  without 
flattening.    There  may  also  be  one  of  the  rarer  foinis  of  ^Vis  " 
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coaitracted  in  tlie  transverse  diameter  ;  but  in  this  case  tlie  extejrnal 
conjugate  diameter  will  be  above  rather  than  below  the  average  ; 
while,  in  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  it  is  below  the  average. 

The  external  measurement  next  in  importance,  but  of  inferior 
value  to  these  transverse  diameter.s,  is  the  external, .conjugate 
diaineter  (0.  Ext.).  In  measuring  this,  the  patient  is  placed  upon 
her  side  ;  one  point  of  the  callipers  is  placed  in.  front  of  the  top  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  the  other  just  below  the  spine  of  the  last 
lumbax_verjtebra.  The  external  conjugate  is  on  the  average  about 
7i  inches.  The  object  of  measuring  this  distance  is  to  calculate 
ffoin  it  the  probable  size  of  the  internal  true  conjugate  diameter. 
Tt  does  not,  however,  lie  exactly  in  the  pelvic  brim,  for  the  plane 
of  the  brim  cuts  the  spine  above  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  frozen  section.  Fig.  72,  p.  155.  Moreover,  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  thickness  of  the  bones  and  soft 
parts  varies  very  widely  in  different  cases,  the  difference  being  as 
much  as  an  inch,  or  even  more.  Especially  in  the  rachitic  pelvis, 
the  thickness  of  the  sacrum,  where  the  projecting  promontory  is 
formed,  is  apt  to  be  greater  than  usual.  The  thickness  of  the  ex- 
ternal soft  parts  is  also  variable.  Hence  moderate  values  of  the 
external  conjugate,  such  as  those  between  7  and  7j  inches,  give 
little  information  about  the  state  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  only  from 
more  extreme  values  that  any  positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
and  even  then  only  as  to  the  fact  of  contraction  or  its  absence,  and  ^ 
not  as  to  'the  degree.  Thus  if  the  external  conjugate  measures  over 
7i  inches,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  no  flattening  ;  if  it  is 
under  7  inches,  a  contracted  conjugate  may  be  inferred. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  measure  separately  the  portions  to  be 
deducted  from  the  external  conjugate  at  its  anterior  and  posterior 
part  by  placing  one  arm  of  the  calKpers  inside  the  vagina,  and  the 
other  outside  the  body,  and  then  get  the  true  internal  conjugate  by 
deducting  these  from  the  external  conjugate.  This  can  be  done 
tolerably  well  in  some  cases  to  obtain  the  thickness  of  the  sacrum 
and  soft  parts  covering  it.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  the 
internal  arm  of  the  callipers  sufficiently  high  on  the  mtemal  surface 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  anterior 
pelvic  wall  with  accuracy.  This  method,  therefore,  probably  does 
nfftrgive  the  true  conjugate  with  so  great  accuracy  as  that  of  de- 
ducting it  from  the  diagonal  conjugate,  measured  internally.  It 
the  method  is  used,  the  callipers  should  have  one  arm  curved,  as  m 
Fig  175,  p.  510,  the  other  straight  or  nearly  straight.  The  curved 
arm  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  to  place  against  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  the  straight  arm  to  measure  the  thickness  of 
the  pubes. 
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Wlien  a  transverse  contraction  or  asymmetry  of  the  pelvis  from 
want  of  development  of  both  or  of  one  wing  of  the  sacrum  is 
suspected,  the  transverse  distance  between  the  posterior  superior  fos-r  - 
spines  of  the  ilia  is  a  measurement  of  some  value,  since  it  gives  some 
indication  whether  or  not  the  sacrum  is  narrower  than  usual.  Its 
average  magnitude  is  about  5  inches. 

Certain  oblic][ue  external  diameters  should  also  be  measured  when 
an  oblique  pelvis  is  suspected.  These  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  oblique  pelvis.  In  the  comparatively 
rare  case  of  contraction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  outlet  is  obtained  by  measurement  with  the  index 
finger,  introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  radial  border  pressed  against 
the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch.  It  is  measured  from  the  apex  of  the  = 
pubic  arch,  at  its  internal  surface,  to  the  tip  of  the  sacrum,  not  to 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  uijlsss  that  bone  is  anchylpsed  to  the  sacrum. 
The  transverse  diameter  is  measured  between  the  internal  margins 
of  the  tubera  ischii.  It  may  be  measured  either  by  callipers  or  by 
a  straight  rule,' the  patient  being  placed  on  her  side.  The  average 
normal  magnitude  of  the  former  diameter  is  about  4j  inches,  of  the 
latter  about  4j  inches. 

External  examination  also  reveals,  apart  from  the  measurements, 
certain  general  facts  about  the  pelvis,  such  as  the  massiveness  of  the 
bones,  development  of  prominences  for  attachment  of  muscles,  direc- 
tion of  iliac  foss0e,  whether  the  whole  pelvis  is  symmetrical,  whellier 
the  spine  is  straight  and  the  legs  equal,  and  whether  there  is  any 
deviation  from  the  usual  position  of  the  great  trochanters,  or  of  the 
sacrum  in  relation  to  the  innominate  bones. 

Internal  measurements. — The  most  important  object  in  internal 
measurement  is  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  true  conjugate  diameter, 
since  this  is  the  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  which  is  most  fre- 
quently contracted,  and  the  contraction  of  which  has  the  greatest 
obstetric  importance.  By  the  term  true  conjugate  will  be'  here 
rmderstdod  what  is  sometimes  called  the  obstetric  true  conjugate, 
naniely,^the  line  dra^vn  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to 
thejnearest  pointjon  the  inner  surface  ynear  the  top\  of  the  syni- 
physis  pubis  (e  f,  Fig.  16,  p.  18),  not  the  line  from  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  to  the  yceiitre  oljlia,Jop]  of  the  symphysis 
pubis.  It  is  the  former  distance  alone  which  has  any  practisal 
significance. 

The  distance  actually  measured  is  the  diagonal  conjugate  (e  n. 
Fig.  16),  or  sacro-subpubic  diameter.  From  this  the  true  conjugate 
has  to  be  infen-ed.  For  measurement  of  the  diagonal  conjugate  the 
patient  may  be  placed  on  the  left  side,  or  on  the  back,  the  hips 
raised  on  a  folded  blanket.    Two  fingers,  or  lour  fingers,  if  tEe 
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vagina  is  capacious  enough  to  allow  it,  as  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  are  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  directed  upwards  behind 
the  cervix,  depressing  the  posterior  vaginal  cul-de-sac  until  the  tip 
of  the  finger  touches  the  sacrum  (see  Fig.  176).  The  fingers  are 
then  still  raised  until  the  angle  formed  by  the  ijromontory  of  the 


rig.  176.— Measurement  of  diagonal  conjugute. 


sacrum  is  recognised  and  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  rested  upon 
it.  For  this  the  fingers  have  to  be  directed  nearly  vertically 
upward  in  the  axis  of  the  trunk.  The  angle  the  diagonal  conjugate 
makes  with  this  axis  is  about  20°  in  the  normal  pelvis,  the  pelvic 
inclination  to  the  horizon  being  taken  as  55°.  If  the  pelvic 
inclination  is  greater,  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  therefore 
higher,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  a  flattened  pelvis,  the  fingers  must  be 
directed  still  more  vertically  uiiwards.    Care  must  be  taken  iwtj^ 
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mistake  for  the  promontory  of  tlie  sacrum  a  slightly  projecting 
angle  which  sometimes  exists  between  the  first  and  second  sacral 
vertebras.  The  tip  of  the  middle  finger  resting  then  upon  the 
promontory,  the  hand  is  slightly  raised,  so  as  to  press  the  radial  side 
of  the  index  finger,  or  the  side  of  the  hand,  against  the  apex  of  the 
pubic  arch.  The  point  of  contact  is  then  marked  with  the  finger- 
nail of  the  disengaged  hand,  the  hand  is  removed  from  the  vagina, 
the  finger-nail  being  kept  upon  it,  and  the  distance  from  the  marked 
point  diagonally  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  measured  with  a 
rule.  This  gives  the  diagonal  conjugate.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
mark  the  exact  point  with  the  nail  while  the  finger  is  closely  pressed 
against  the  pubic  arch.  It  is  still  better,  therefore,  if  the  perceptive 
faculty  of  the  radial  side  of  the  finger  can  be  so  educated  that  it 
retains  the  impression  of  the  exact  spot  cut  by  the  apex  of  the  pubic 
arch  until  the  hand  is  removed  from  the  vagina,  and  the  finger-nail 
is  then  placed  upon  this  spot.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  exact 
point,  the  mean  should  be  taken  of  the  estimates  derived  from 
several  trials. 

Even  in  the  normal  pelvis  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  can 
always  be  reached  in  this  way  with  two  fingers,  if  the  soft  parts, 
especially  the  vaginal  outlet,  are  not  too  resisting.  In  case  of 
difiiculty,  the  administration  of  an  ansesthetic  greatly  aids  the  over- 
coming of  this  resistance.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  if  the  fingers 
can  be  introduced  a  fair  distance,  and  the  promontory  cannot  be 
reached,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  contraction  of  the  con- 
jugate diameter.  The  length  of  the  fingers  must  of  course  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  a  flattened  pelvis,  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  can  often  be  felt  by  the  index  finger  alone,  and  it  is  then 
better  to  measure  the  diagonal  conjugate  by  introducing  that  finger 
only.  If  the  promontory  can  be  easily  reached  in  this  way,  it  may 
generally  be  inferred  that  some  contraction  exists. 

The  diagonal  conjugate  (e  n.  Fig.  16,  p.  18)  being  known,  the 
true  conjugate,  or  the  side  e  f  of  the  triangle  e  f  n,  has  to  be 
deduced  from  the  two  sides  e  n,  n  p.  The  angle  e  f  n,  between 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  plane  of  the  brim,  is  almost  always  an 
obtuse  angle.  It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  the  sides 
E  N  and  E  F  wiU  be  greater,  the  greater  is  the  side  f  n,  or  the 
height  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  greater  also  is  the  angle 
E  F  N,  or  the  inclination  of  the  symphysis  to  the  plane  of  the  brim. 
The  average  amomit  to  be  deducted  from  the  diagonal  conjuaate 
to  get  the  obstetric  true  conjugate  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 
Corrections  for  individual  cases  cannot  be  made  with  '  absolute 
exactness,  but  a  general  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  hdalit  of 
the  symphysis  may  be  directly  measured.    If  it  amounts  to,  or 
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exceeds,  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  inclination  of  the  symphysis  heing 
assumed  normal,  the  deduction  may  be  estimated  at  |  inch  at  least, 
instead  of  |  inch.  Some  increase  in  the  deduction  must  also  be 
made  if  it  is  judged  that  the  promontory  stands  higher  than  usual, 
or  that  the  direction  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  more  vertical  than 
usual.  In  the  reverse  cases  a  deduction  of  f  inch  may  be  rather 
too  much,  the  difference  being  sometimes  under  half  an  inch.  The 
diCFerence  is  likely  to  be  greatest  in  the  case  of  a  very  greatly 
flattened  pelvis  with  excessive  pelvic  inclination.  It  may  then 
reach  and  even  exceed  one  inch. 

The  following  construction  gives  a  more  exact  result  (see 
Fig.  177).    Draw  a  line  a  b  equal  to  the  height  of  the  symphysis 
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Fig.  17T.— Diagram  for  calculation  of  true  conjugate  diameter. 

pubis.  From  the  point  a  draw  A  c,  making  an  angle  of  110°  with 
A  B  From  the  centre  b,  draw  a  circle  having  a  radius  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  conjugate,  cutting  the  line  a  c  m  the  pomt  r. 
The  length  a  F  wiU  be  the  true  conjugate.  For  this  construction 
a  graduated  circle  is  required;  or  the  angle  bag  maybe  traced 
from  Fig  177.  The  only  element  of  micertainty  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  bag,  which  varies  somewhat  in  different  cases,  but  its 
average  magnitude  is  about  110°.  In  the  rachitic  pelvis,  it  is  often 
rather  less,  owing  to  the  diminished  pelvic  mclmation. 

mrcd  measurevient  of_.  ipie,co»iu0«4e.— The  true  conjugate  itselt 
-^^Tl^lTTclly  measured  by  two  methods,  which  are  of  great  va  ue 
but  can  only  be  applied  under  exceptional  circuinstances  The  lirst 
method  is,  just  alter  delivery,  to  pass  the  whole  baud  into  the 
pelvis  within  the  cervix,  and  see  how  far  the  four  fingers  side  by 
side   or  the  breadth  of  the  hand,         pass  up  m  the  conjugate 
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diameter.  The  point  at  which  they  are  arrested  is  noted,  the  hand 
withdrawn,  and  its  breadth  at  that  point  measured  with  a  rule. 
In  case  of  slight  contraction  only,  the  thumb  may  be  added,  but 
diameters  up  to  3^  inches  can  generally  be  measured  without  it. 
It  is  not  so  well  to  measure  the  diameter  by  separating  the  fingers, 
for  it  is  difficult  then  to  keep  them  in  exactly  the  same  position 
during  withdrawal.  This  method  gives  precisely  the  conjugate 
diameter  available  for  the  passage  of  the  foetus  ;  and  this  may  be 
recorded  for  use  in  future  pregnancies. 

External  measurem^' of  true  conjugate. — ^ Another  method  is  by 
Wasurement  from  cairsicte  ";  '' and  this  can  be  used  only  when  the 
patient  is  not  pregnant,  the  abdominal  walls  not  too  thick,  and  the 
abdomen  noFvery  tense.  The  index  finger  is  pressed  in  above  the 
pubes,  and  the  abdominal  wall  carried  before  it,  until  it  rests  on 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  (at  E,  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  The  wrist  is 
then  depressed,  and  the  point  noted  where  the  top  of  the  symphysis 
cuts  the  finger.  This  gives  the  distance  from  the  promontory  to 
the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  symphysis.  Something  has  to  be  added 
to  the  distance  measured  for  the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  pushed 
before  the  finger,  and  something  subtracted  for  the  thickness  of  the 
pubes  to  get  the  obstetric  true  conjugate  E  F.  The  addition  and 
subtraction  will  nearly  balance  when  the  abdominal  walls  are  thin. 

Other  results  of  internal  measurement. — The  true  conjugate  diameter 
is  the  only  dimension  of  the  brim  which  can  be  estimated  at  all 
accurately  from  internal  examination.  A  general  estimate,  how- 
ever, can  be  obtained  of  the  characters  of  the  pelvis  in  many  other 
respects  ;  and  it  is  in  forming  this  estimate  that  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  the  observer  are  of  most  value.  The  student,  there- 
fore, in  every  case  of  labour,  as  well  as  in  vaginal  examinations 
apart  from  labour,  should  take  the  opportunity  of  gaining  practice 
in  judging  the  usual  pelvic  dimensions.  The  chief  points  to  be 
noted  are  the  following  : — Whether  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  ' 
exactly  opposite-the^jjipJjXsis  pubis  ;  whether  it  forms  a  projection 
encroaching  on  the  space  of  the'pltmjmm,  with  hollows  at  each  side 
of  it,  as  in  the  reniform  pelvis,  or  onlyKltet^apart  of  a  concave  or 
flattened  wall ;  whether  there  is  ample  spaceffl^he  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  or  whether  the  sacrum  is  so  flattened,  withouf^ng  divergent 
from  the  symphysis  pubis,  that  lower  diameters,  as  weUlfcsthe  conju- 
gate of  the  brim,  are  likely  to  cause  obstruction  ;  whether  ffiKlateral 
space  in  the  pelvis  appears  to  be  as  large  as  usual ;  and  whether, the 
space  is  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

The  measurement  of  the  diagonal  conjugate  can  be  made*  in 
pregnancy,  or  even  in  lalwur,  if  the  head  is  still  high  in  the  pelvis 
or  iT  it  is  so  moveable  that  it  can  be  pushed  up.    If  the  head 
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has  descenclecl  considerablj-  -y^o  the  1)11111,  and  is  fixed  there,  even 
though  its  largest  diamt  ,  nay  not  yet  have  entered  the  brim,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  measure  the  diagonal  conjugate.  It  may  still 
•  be  possible,  however,  to  ascertaui  whether  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  encroaches  upon  the  space  of  the  brim  or  not,  and  to  form 
an  estimate  as  to  the  symmetry  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  lateral  space 
in  it. 

Varieties  of  Contracted  Pelves. 

Principle  of  classification. — The  different  forms  of  con- 
tracted pelvis  will  here  be  classified  primarily  according  to  their 
shape  rather  than  according  to  their  causation,  since  it  is  the  shape 
which  is  of  main  obstetric  importance.  It  is  true  that  each  of 
the  characteristic  shapes  has  a  special  cause  to  which  it  is  most 
requently  due,  but  the  two  methods  of  classification  do  not  give 
exactly  parallel  results. 

There  are  three  forms  of  contracted  pelvis,  which  are  met  with 
more  frequently  than  the  others,  and  are  those  whicli  most  usually 
demand  operative  interference.  These  are^  the  generally  con- 
tracted pelvis,  including  the  allied  varieties  of  the  infantile  and  the 
masculine  pelvis,  the  pelvis  flattened  without  general  contraction, 
and' We  generally  contracted  flattened  pelvis. 

liY  eo  PIAC7 ;  r  T^|e^jg^j,jj^j^-LY  Contracted  Pelvis, 
^flpittenep  Pelvis 
The  generally  contracted  pelvis,  ov pelvis  aquahiliter  justo  minor,  is 
the~rarest  of  the  three  principal  forms  mentioned  above.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  general  diminution  gf  all.  the  diameters,  but  no 
deviation,  or  but  little  deviation,  from  their  relative  proportion  in 
the  normal  pelvis.  In  its  most  perfect  form  it  is  seen  in  the  pelvis 
of  women  who  are  very  smaU,  or  actual  dwarfs,  but  not  otherwise 
deformed.  The  pelvis  may  then  have  the  perfect  female  tj^pe,  but 
in  the  case  of  dwarfs,  the  parts  of  the  pelvis  may  be  found  united, 
not  by  bone,  but  by  cartilage  only,  as  in  childhood.  Generally, 
however,  a  pelvis  which,  from  its  general  appearance,  is  classed  as  a 
generally  contracted  pelvis,  is  found,  on  minute  examination,  to 
deviate  slightly  from  the  normal  shape.  Sometimes  the  conjugate 
diameter"  is  contracted  in  rather  greater  proportion  than  the  rest, 
especially  when  rickets  has  existed  as  a  cause.  This  kind  of  pelvis 
forms  a  transition  towards  the  generally  contracted  flattened  pelvis, 
and  all  grades  between  the  two  may  exist. 

The  infantile  pelvis— In  the  majority  of  pelves  approximat- 
ing to  the  type  of  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  the  characters 
point  to  a  partial  arrest  of  development,  the  changes  whicli  take 
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place  in  the  advance  from  the  foetal  to  t].e  adult  pelvia  not  having 
taken  place  to  the  full  extent.  Thus  the  sacrum  is  relatively 
narrow,  its  curvature  on  transverse  section  is  too  great,  on  antero- 
posterior section  too  littTe,  its  face  does  not  look  enough  downward, 
its  posterior  surface  is  not  sufficientlj^  sunk  between  the  ilia,  nor 
the  whole  bone  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx ;  the  pubic  arch  is 
not  fuUy  expanded  ;  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim  does  not 
exceed  the  conjugate  in  the  due  proportion.  When  these  pecu- 
liarities are  well  marked,  the  pelvis  is  called  infantile.  The  general 
size  of  the  outlet  is  apt  to  be  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  inlet, 
as  it  is  in  the  foetal  or  child's  pelvis. 

The  generally  contracted  or  infantile  pelvis  may  arise  from  any 
disease  or  other  condition  which  interferes  with  nutrition  in  child- 
liood.  Thus  it  may  be  the  result  of  scrofula,  cretinism,  premature 
hard_work,  or  bad  feeding.  It  may  also  arise  from  a  form  of 
rickets,  protracted  in  time  but  not  severe  in  degree,  so  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  interfering  with  bone  growth  without  causing  actual 
softening  of  the  pelvic  bones.  A  marked  form  of  infantile  pelvis, 
with  narrow  pubic  arch,  and  relatively  small  transverse  diameter, 
is  associated  with  congenital  absence  of  the  uterus,  or  uterus  and 
ovaries,  but  this  is  not  of  obstetric  interest.  It  appears,  however, 
that  an  infantile  pelvis,  though  not  so  marked,  may  also  be 
associated  with  that  minor  degree  of  imperfect  development  of 
uterus  and  ovaries,  in  whicli  menstruation  is  scanty,  and  begins 
late  in  life,  the  cervix  uteri  is  conical  and  narro^v,  the  uterus  often 
mjTrearitefle\i'(1  than  usual,  and  the  woman  often  sterile.  Dr.  Eoper 
has  relate.l  such  a  case,  in  which  pregnancy  followed  incision  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  but  delivery  could  only  be  effected  with  much 
difficulty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  ca^es  a  generally 
contracted  pelvis  is  due  to"  premature  bony  union  of  the  parts  of 
the  pelvis,  possibly  the  result  of  excessive  muscular  work  in  early 
life.  In  other  cases  no  cause  for  the  infantile  form  of  pelvis  can 
be  discovered,  and  it  must  be  ascribed  to  some  unknown  congenital 
tendency,  hereditary  or  otherwise.  In  some  cases  an  infantile  shape 
of  pelvis  is  associated  with  a  size  not  below  normal,  growth  having 
gone  on,  though  development  failed. 

The  rachitic  generally  contracted  pelvis.— It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  a  simply  infantile  pelvis  may  result  from  a 
form  of  rickets  which  simply  impedes  bony  growth  without  causing 
softening  of  the  pelvis.  "There  is  also  another  form  of  generally 
contracted  pelvis  due  to  rickets,  in  which  some  of  the  chano-es  in 
shape  of  bones  due  to  that  disease  are  manifested.  The  iliac'^fossEe 
look  forward,  the  relation  between  the  Dist.  Sp.  II.  and  Dist. 
Ci'.  11.  is  c-^ltered,  the  latter  not  exceeding  the  former  by  the  usiia]. ' 
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proportion,  and  there  are  si^ns  of  rickets  in  other  bones,  as  in 
the  tibiae,  but  the  pelvis_i8  not  flattened.  This  form  of  pelvis  is 
generally  described  as  due  to  the  disease  occurring  comparatively 
la^ein  chiIdliood_,3ftex.th^  and  the  ten- 

de'ii^'^  widemng  and  flattening  being  in  consequence  counteracted 
by  the  inward  thrust  at  the  acetabula.  It  must,  however,  be  also 
true  that  the  disease  has  been  so  far  mild  in  degree,  that  neither  the 
sacrum  nor  the  iliac  beams  are  sufficiently  softened  to  bend.  This 
form  of  pelvis  is  therefore  to  be  contrasted  with  the  triradiate  or 
]Dseuxbmakcpsteo^^^  form  of  rachitic  pelvis  (see  Chapter  XXX.),  in 
w^TGFalso  the  disease  produces  its  effects  after  the  child  has  learned 
to  walk,  but  in  which  the  degree  of  softening  is  greater  instead  of 
less  than  that  which  leads  to  the  usual  flattened  rachitic  pelvis. 

The  masculine  pelvis.— In  strong  muscular  women,  rather 
tall  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  especially  those  who  have  a 
somewhat  mascrdine  appearance  from  the  growth  of  hair  on  the 
face,  a  variety  of  uniformly  contracted  pelvis  is  sometimes  found, 
showing  some  approximation  toward  the  male  type.  The  bones 
are  thick,  the  pelvis  deep,  prominences  for  muscles  well  marked, 
the  transverse  diameter  too  small  in  proportion,  and  the  outlet 
comparatively  narrow. 

In  the  marked  cases  of  general  pelvic  contraction  all  the  internal 
diameters  of  the  pelvis  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-fourth 
of  their  normal  value.  The  difficulty  in  delivery  may  then  be  very 
considerable,  even  after  the  performance  of  craniotomy. 

Mechanism  of  lahour. — In  minor  degrees  of  contraction  the 
Inechanism  of  labour  is  not  altered,  except  that  the  flexion  of  the 
head  is  apt  to  be  extreme,  after  it  has  entered  the  brmi,  owmg  to 
the  want  of  spacelor  its  longest  diameter,  and  that  the  natural 
rotations  may  be  impeded  by  excessive  friction. 

Diagnosis.— All  the  external  diameters  are  diminished  m  about 
-  equal  proportions,  and  the  diagonal  conjugate  is  also  diminished 
On  internal  examination  there  is  found  to  be  diminution  of  lateral 
^«  space,  but  no  encroachment  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  into 
t  -  the  area  of  the  brim.  The  normal  relation  between  the  Dist  Sp. 
II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  II.  is  unaltered,  except  in  the  rachitic  form  of  the 
generally  contracted  pehds. 

The  Flattened  Pelvis,  and  the  Generally  Contracted 


«  at 
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h  Flattened  Pelvis. 


^  ^      In  the  former  class  of  pelvis  there  is  contraction  of  the  conjugate 
^"'"^  diameter,  l^^no  notable  contraction  of  the  remaining  internal 
diameters.    In  the  latter,  combined  ^vith  the  relative  contraction 
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of  the  conjugate,  there  is  general  smallness  of  the  whole  pelvis 
from  failure  of  development.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  fuU-sized 
pelvis  were  flattened,  its  transverse  diameter  would  be  rendered 
greater  than  normal.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  hardly  ever 
found  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  normal  in  a 
flattened  pelvis,  and  frequently  it  is,  if  anything,  rather  diminished. 
Therefore,  even  in  pelves  reckoned  merely  as  flattened,  because 
there  is  no  notable  contraction  in  the  transverse  diameter,  there  is 
almost  always,  in  reality,  some  lack  of  full  development.  _ 

The  flattened  TPelyis,  whether  generally  contracted  or  not,  may  b^jj  ^  ^.  j 
divided  mTo  two  vari eties,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  brim,  the 
elliptic  flattened  pelvis,  and  the  reniform  or  kidney-sha'ped  flattenec^ 
pelvis^  In  the  former  the  shape^oT^ffie  brim  resembles  an  ellipse 
flattened  on  the  posterior  side.  The  concavity  of  the  sacrum  on 
transverse  section  is  almost  or  entirely  lost,  but  is  not  converted 
into  a  projection.  In  the  latter  the  brim  is  kidney-shaped  (see 
Fig.  178,  p.  522).  The  jDromontory  of  the  sacrum  has  sunk  so 
far  inward  toward  the  brim  as  to  form  a  rounded  prominence 
encroaching  upon  its  area.  This  is  the  commoner  variety  of  the 
two. 

By  German  authors  a  difi'erent  division  of  flattened  pelves  is  aftcn 
made,  namely,  into  the  rachitic  and  non-rachitic  flattened  pelvis. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  form'"callecl' non-rachitic,  because  "1, 
other  characteristic  peculiarities  of  rickets  are  absent,  is  often  due 
to  slight  rickets.  Moreover  the  division  given  above  corresponds 
to  a  difference  in  the  mechanism  of  labour,  while  that  into  rachitic 
and  non-rachitic  forms  does  not. 

Cansation. — The  flattened  pelvis  without  general  contraction 
is  probably  often  due  to  slight  rickets,  causing  some  softening  of 
the  sacrum,  but  not  marked  enough  to  produce  the  general  pecu- 
liarities due  to  the  disease.  The  fact  that  some  slight  failure  of 
development  almost  always  exists  is  in  favour  of  this  view,  "f  he 
defornaTTy'is  also  ascribed  to  liftiug  or  carrying  heavy  weights,  such 
as  babies,  in  childliood,  either'wit'firor'witliout  the  slight  rachitic 
tendency.  Flattening  is  also  produced  by  excess  in  the  pelvic  in- 
clination, for  then  the  component  of  the  body-weight  which  acts  in 
the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  increased.  The  excess  of  inclination 
may  be  due  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curves  of  the  spine,  a 
condition  itself  often  the  consequence  either  of  slight  rickets  or  'of 
carrying  weights  in  childhood,  or  of  both  causes  combined.  Whether 
or  not  general  contraction  is  present,  the  elliptic  flattened  shape  of 
the  brim  must  be  ascribed  to  the  efi-ect  of  the  body-weight,  mthout 
marked  softening  of  the  sacrum  ;  when  the  sacrum  is  much  softened 
the  reniform  shape^is  produced.    Hence,' as  a  "  general  rule  '  the 
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gi^ater  part  rickets  haf?  in  the  causation,  the  more  niarked  is  the 
reniforni  shape.  Sometimes,  however,  a  distinctly  rachitic  pelvis, 
with  general  contraction,  has  the  simply  flattened  shape  either 
because  the  softening  has  not  specially  picked  out  the  .sacrum,  or 
because  the  disease  has  shown  itself  more  in  arrest  of  development 
than  in  softening.  The  simple  flattening  in  such  a  case  may  have 
been  produced  by  carrying  weights.  The  degree  of  contraction  is 
seldom  extreme  in  those  cases  where  its  rachitic  origin  is  not  mani- 
fested by  the  peculiarities  in  the  pelvis  generally  produced  by  that 
disease,  the  conjugate  diameter  being  rarely  le-;s  than  three  inches. 
The  rachitic^  ^"!^^,''}^ALV^!li!^: — '^^^^^      ''^'^  I'lost  typical  form  of 


Kg.  178. — Keniform  rachitic  pelvis. 


rachitic  pelvis.  Usually  there  is  general  contraction  as  well  as 
flattening,  in  consequence  of  the  retardation  of  development  pro- 
duced by  the  disease,  and,  in  the  higher"cregrees  of  contraction,  this 
is  always  the  case.  The  bones  are  usually  sin^l  and  thin,  but  there 
may  be  compensatory  hypertrophy  in  parts.  Thus  the  thickness  of 
the  sacrum  mayT5e  iiicreasecl,'aiid  the  difference  between  the  external  i 
conjugate  and  true  conjugate  diameters  therefore  greater  than  usual.  1 
The  brim  has  the  reniform  more  frequently  than  the  elliptic  shape, 
owing  to  the  softening  of  the  sacrum  itself  (Fig.  178).  In  the 
rachitic  pelvis,  most  of  the  changes  in  shape  which  occur  in  the 
advance  from  the  foetal  to  the  adult  pelvis  from  mechanical  in- 
fluences are  exaggerated.  The  pubic  arch  is  niore  widened,  the 
relative  size  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim,  and  of  the 
distance  between  the  tubera  ischii  is  more  increased.  The  sacrum 
sinks  more  deeply  between  tlie  ilia  both  toward  the  brim,  aud.ilk 
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the  direction  of  tlie  coccyx.  The  promontory  is  more  rotated 
f5rward,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  looks  more  downward,  and  the 
curvature  on  antero-posterior  section  is  increased.  The  curvature 
on  tiSsverse  section  is  diminished  and  generally  converted,  into  a 
convexity  toward  the  brim. 

These' effects  are""due  to  the  fact  that  the  bones  are  softened,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  their  acting  as  beams  or  levers.  The 
softening  affects  chiefly  the  growing  extremities  and  the  cartilage 
about  to  form  bone,  so  that  the  yielding  takes  place  mainly  at 
certain  points,  as  between  the  centre  and  vraigs  of  the  sacrum.  If 
the  softening  is  more  extreme,  affecting  the  whole  of  the  bones,  so 
that  they  can  no  longer  act  as  levers,  a  totally  different  form  of 
pelvis,  resembling  that  of  malacosteon,  is  produced  (see  Chapter 
XXX.),  the  acetabula  being  pushed  inwards. 

The  relative  widening  of  the  pelvis,  especially  at  the  outlet,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  pelvis  are 
mainly  produced  before  the  child  can  walk  or  stand  much,  and  that 
therefore  the  counterpressure  at  the  acetabula  has  little  influence. 
The  widening  then  is  chiefly  due  to  the  effect  of  the  body-weight  in 
the  sitting  ])osition  calling  out  the  leverage  of  the  innominate  bones 
(see  pp.  22— ^^¥4y,~alicrto  that  of  the  counterpressure  on  the  tubera 
ischii  in  rotating  outward  the  lower  part  of  the  innominate  bones 
(see  p.  26).  The  bending  inward  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum 
so  as  to  increase  the  curvature  of  the  bone  on  antero-posterior 
section  is  partly  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
to  the  rotation  forwards  of  the  promontory,  and  to  muscular  action, 
but  is  assisted  also  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone  iii  sitting. 

The  shape  of  the  iliac  fossse  is  characteristic,  and  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  valuable  in  diagnosis.  They  are  flatter  than  usual, 
and  look  more  forward,  so  that  the  maximum  distance  between  the 
crests  does  not  much  exceed  that  between  the  spines.  In  cases  of 
marked  deformity,  the  distance  between  the  spines  is  the  widest 
diameter.  This  shape  of  the  ilia  appelirslo  be  partly  "due  to 
arrested  development,  but  partly  also  to  the  action  of  the  gluteal 
muscles.  There  are  other  minor  points  by  which  the  effect  of 
riclcets  is  shown,  such  as  eversion  of  the  edges  of  bone  to  which. 
miLscles  are  attached,  especially  those  of  the  pubic  arch,  and  of  the 
ischia,  and  sharpness  of  the  ileo-pectineal  line. 

The  general  effect  is  to  produce  a  ,s]iallow  pelvis,  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  brim  relatively  wide,  but  iu  general  absolutely  more 
or  less  below  the  normal,  the  outlet  less  contracted  than  the  inlet 
in  all  its  cHnrensToTis,  and  sometimes  even  actually  expanded.  This 
wideness  of  the  outlet  and  shallowness  of  the  pelvis  facilitate  the 
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access  to  the  foetus  in  the  case  of  difficult  delivery  after  craniotomy. 
The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  not  unfrequently  displaced  some- 
what to  one  side  in  con- 
sequence ""of""  a  scoliosis 

spine.  The  pelvis  then 
partakes  of  the  characters 
of  the  oblique  pelvis,  here- 
after to  be  described  (see 
Chapter  XXX.). 

In  the  rachitic  pelvis 
the  inclination  of  the  brim 
to  the  horizon  is  general- 
ly somewhat  diminished. 
This  may  be  explained  on 
two  grounds.  First  on 
account  of  the  sinEng~of 
the  sacrum  deeper  toward 
the  coccyx.  Secondly, 
owing  to  the  suiKng  of 
the.  sacrum  forward  into 
the  brim,  the  line  of 
action  of  the  body-weight 
falls  anteriorly  to  the 
sacro-iliac  joints.  The 
counter-pressures  to  the 
body-weight  therefore  at 
the  acetabula  or  the  tubera 
ischii,  which  must  neces- 
sarily act  in  the  same 
transverse  vertical  plane 
as  the  body- weight  to  pro- 
duce equilibrium,  tend  to 
rotate  the  anterior  part  of 
the  pelvis  lapward  on  a 
transverse  axis  passing 
throusfh  the  sacro-iliac 
joints.  Thus,  while  an 
increase  of  the  pehdc  in- 
clination in  any  pelvis 
tends  to  cause  the  sacrum 
to  sink  forwards  into  the  brim,  such  sinking  forward  has  a  secondary 
effect,  tending  to  diminish  the  pelvic  inclination.  There  is  often  a 
counterbalancing  influence,  tending  to  increase  the  pelvic  iuclina- 


Fig.  179. 


-Skeleton  of  a  rachitic  dwarf  with. 
contracted  pelvis. 
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tion  in  the  rachitic  jjelvis,  namely,  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
curves  of  the  spine.  But  the  influence  of  the  first  two  causes 
usually  preponderates. 

Figure-of-eight  rachitic  •pelvis. — In  very  rare  cases  there  is  a  de- 
pression inwards  of  the  symphysis  pubis  of  a  rachitic  pelvis.  This 
is  ascrihed'To"  the  traction  of  the  recti  muscles  (see  Fig.  180). 
In  this  case  the  brim  has  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  eight,  or  hour- 
glass, but  not  a  uniform  figure  of  eight,  for  the  projection  inward 
of  the  sacnim  is  greater  than  that  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
hoUows  at  each  side'^of  it  deeper.  More  frequently  the  pubis  is 
not  drawn  in,  but  the  curvature  near  that  point  is  more  acute,  i  n 
consequence  of  a  slight  flattening  opposite  the  acetabula,  due  to  the 


Pig.  180. — Kgure-of-eight  rachitic  pelvis. 


inward  thrust  of  the  femora.  The  pelvis  thus  approximates  to  a 
heart  shape  (see  Fig.  179,  p.  524).  Such  a  pelvis  may  be  regarded 
as  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  reuiform  shape  and  the 
generally  contracted  rachitic  pelvis,  and  it  implies  an  intermediate 
influence  of  standing,  walking,  &c. 

Mechanism  of  labour  in  the  flattened  pelvis. — The 
flattened  pelvis  has  certain  peculiar  effects  of  its  own  upon  the 
mechanism  of  labour.  In  accordance  with  the  three  dimensions  of 
the  foetal  head,  there  are  modifications  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
head  passes  through  the  pelvis  in  three  respects  ;  (l)_.9iS^to  its 
_rotation ;  (2)  as  to  its  flexion  or  extension ;  (3)  as  to  its  lateral 
obliquity  or  lateral  flexion. 

(l[)_J{ot(ition. — In  pregnancy  the  head  will  generally  lie  with 
the  occiput  somewhat  forward,  on  account  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  foetus  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
But,  on  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  head  will  enter  or 
attempt  to  cuter  the  brim  with  its  antero-posterior  diameter  in  the 
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Iqnggst  diameter  of  the  brim,  that  is  to  say,  in  nearly  a  transverse 
po^sition,  whenever  the  space  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  it  "fo  "enter 
freely  in  an  oblique  position.  In  the  elli^^tic  flattened  pelvis,  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  head  wiU  be  almost  exactly  trans- 
verse. In  the  reniform  flattened  pelvis,  the  main^plirt  of  the  space 
at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  is  posterior  to  a  transverse  line  bisecting 
the  conjugate  diameter.  Hence  the  broader  or  occipital  end  of  the 
head  will  find  most  space  by  turning  somewhat  backward  (see 
Fig.  181,  J).  528).  If  there  is  sufficient  transverse  space  in  the  pelvis, 
and  the  shape  is  reniform,  the  head  generally  deviates  bodily  some- 
•what  toward  that  side  of  the  pelvis  toward  which  the  occiput  is 
directed,  so  as  to  bring  the  broad  biparietal  diameter  into  the  freer 
lateral  space,  and  get  a  smaller  diameter  of  the  head,  one  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  bitemporal,  into  opposition  to  the  contracted  conju- 
gate diameter  (Fig.  181).  It  is  only  when  the  head  is  very  small 
relatively  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  that  it  can 
deviate  so  far  to  one  side  as  to  allow  the  bitemporal  diameter  itself 
to  enter  the  conjugate.  Thus  at  the  early  stage  of  labour  there  is 
often  some  rotation  of  the  occiput  bacJcioards.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  remains  in  the  same  direction'  'liinil  the  superior  strait  is 
passed.  Then,  if  flexion  occurs,  the  occiput  is  rotated  forwards  as 
usual  by  the  incfined  plane  of  soft  parts. 

(2.)  Flexion  and  extension. — Before  labour  the  head  is  lying 
above  the  brim,  if  contraction'  is  at  all  considerable.  The  head  not 
entering  the  brim  easily,  both  occiput  and  forehead  are  detained  above 
its  level,  and  therefore  the  usual  flexion  cannot  take  place.  Owing 
to  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  anterior  fontanelle  will  be  more  within 
reach  than  the  posterior.  The  head  at  this  stage  is  therefore  more 
extended  than  usual.  The  further  coui-se  of  afl'airs  depends  upon 
the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  relation  of  these  to 
.the  size  and  shape  of  the  head,  especially  as  regards  the  prominence 
of  the  parietal  tubera.  In  the  reniform  pelvis,  when  the  lateral 
spaces  are  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flattened  pelvis  mthout 
any,  or  with  only  a  slight  degree  of,  general  contraction,  it  gene- 
rally happens  that,  when  the  head  is  beginning  to  engage  in  the 
brim,  the  diameter  most  tightly  gripped  is  that  opposed  to  the 
contracted  conjugate.  The  biparietal  diameter  ia  the  free  space  at 
the  side  meets  with  less  resistance.  The  greatest  resistance  is  then 
anterior  to  the  occipital  condyles,  and  therefore  produces  flexion, 
'the  head'  rotating  in  some  measure  around  the  diameter  gripped 
in  the  conjugate  until  the  occiput  is  well  engaged  in  the  pelvis.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  Iiead  passes  the  brim,  if  able  to  pass  it  at 
all,  by  a  movement  of  flexion. 

The  mechanism  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  elliptic  flattened 
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pelvis,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  the  reniform  pelvis,  when  the 
reniform  shape  is  slightly  marked,  and  the  hollows  at  each  side  of 
the  promontory  not  large.  The  diameter  which  meets  with  most 
resistanceTs  then  frequently  the  biparietal,  that  which  is  engaged  in 
the  conjugate  not  fitting  so  tightly.  I'he'  points  of  greatest  resistance 
are  then  behind  the  line  of  propelling  force  passing  through  the 
condyles,  and'ffierefore  the  resistance  produces  extension.  The  head 
then  passes  through  the  brim,  if  able  to  pass,  in  a  position  of  some- 
what greater  extension  than  it  had  while  resting  above  the  brim. 
There  is  sometimes  evidence  of  this  in  a  groove  of  depression  on  the 
parietal  bone  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  promontory  as  the  head 
passes.  When  the  passage  takes  place  in  the  position  of  extension, 
this  groove  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coronal  suture  and  posterior 
to  it.  Otherwise  it  is  obliquely  inclined  towards,  or  crosses,  the 
coronal  suture.  It  is  obvious  that  it  miLst  depend  greatly  upon  the 
relative  size  of  the  biparietal  diameter,  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
can  be  diminished  by  moulding,  whether  the  biparietal  diameter  or 
that  engaged  in  the  conjugate  meet  the  most  obstruction.  These 
vary  greatly  in  different  heads.* 

The  extension  of  the  head  is  generally  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  to  admit  the  long  diameter  of 
the  head  when  increased  by  extension.  In  a  generally  contracted 
flattened  pelvis,  which  is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  long 
diameter  unless  the  head  is  flexed,  the  head  must  either  pass  by 
the  movement  of  flexion,  or  else  remain  arrested. 

After  the  head  has  passed  the  brim,  flexion  is  nsuaUy  produced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  occiput  rotates  forwards 
in  the  usual  way. 

(3. )  Lateral  or  biparietal  obliquity. — In  a  f retal  head  before  mould- 
ing, the  biparietal  diameter  is  generally  greater  than  adjacent 
oblique  diametera  drawn  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  parietal 
tuber  on  one  side  to  a  point  a  little  below  it  on  the  other  (which 
may  be  called  subparieto-superparietal  diameters).  The  same  is 
true,  though  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  maximum  transverse  diameter 
in  other  parallel  sections  of  the  head.  Hence  the  head  will  pass 
through  a  smaller  space  if  tilted  a  little  sideways,  so  that  one  parietal 
tuber  passes  in  advance 'of  the  other.  Now,  if  a  body  is  pushed 
through  a  narrow  passage  by  its  posterior  pole,  and  is  so  shaped 
that  a  tilting  one  way  or  other  will  facilitate  its  passage  the 
resistances  are  certain  to  effect  that  tilting.  The  body  is  in  unstable 
equilibrium  until  the  tilting  is  produced,  and  the  slightest  variation 

•  By  LitOTaann,  Playfair,  Spiegelberg,  and  Lusk  only  the  fomer  of  thesp  moflps  nf 
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m  the  direction  of  the  propelling  force  or  the  amount  of  friction 
will  bring  it  about.  The  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
experiment  of  trying  to  push  an  egg  through  an  elastic  tube 
with  its  long  diameter  exactly  across  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The 
egg  is  certain  to  turn  so  as  to  bring  its  shorter  diameters 
into  coincidence  with  the  diameters  of  the  tube.  Similarly 
the  head  can  never  by  any  possibility  continue  to  advance  in  a 
position  of  brow  presentation,  with  its  longest  mento-occipital 
diameter  thrown  across  the  parturient  canal,  but,  if  it  advances  at 
all,  the  presentation  is  always  converted  into  either  a  face  or  a 
vertex  (see  pp.  228,  239).  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  lateral  tilting 
of  the  head  is  produced  by  the  resistances  whenever  there  is  pressure 


Fig.  181.— Engagement  of  head  in  brim  of  flattened  peMs  viewed  from  below 
in  tbe  axis  of  the  brim: — a,  anterior  f  ontanelle ;  b,  Sagittal  suture; 
c,  posterior  f  ontaneUe  ;  d,  promontory  of  sacrum ;  e,  symphysis  pubis. 

at  the  ends  of  lateral  diameters  and  a  mechanical  advantage  is  thus 
to  be  gained. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  shape  of  the  liead  is  such  that,  if 
arrested  above  the  brim,  it  is  in  a  position  of  unstable  ecLuilibrium 
until  it  has  been  tUted  to  one  side  or  other  to  a  greater  degree  than 
that  which  will  give  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage  when  the 
biparietal  diameter  is  actually  engaging  in  the  brim.  When  the 
head  is  engaging  in  the  pelvis  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage  is 
gained  by  a  tilting  of  not  more  than  about  12°  or  15°,  even  before 
moulding.  When  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  the  tilting 
may  proceed  to  as  much  as  20°  or  25°,  though  such  an  amount  of 
obliquity  is  not  a  mechanical  advantage,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

In  the  flattened  pelvis,  it  is  found  that  the  sagittal  suture  is  gene- 
rally displaced  towards  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  so  that  the 
anterior  parietal  bone  enters  the  brim  in  advance  of  the  posterior,  and 
the  child's  head  is  flexed  towards  its  posterior  shoulder  (Fig.  181). 
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This  is  called  Naegele-obl|Q.uity.  because  Naegele  described  it  as 
existing  iu  normal  labour.  It  remains  to  explam  why  the  tilting 
is  generally  in  this  direction  rather  than  the  opposite.* 

One  reason  may  be  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Frozen  sections  show  such  an  obliquity, 
and  E.  Barnes  contends  that  it  is  the  normal  condition.  In  frozen 
sections,  however,  it  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  prolonged  effect 
of  gravity  on  the  corpse  lying  on  its  back,  and  to  the  chest  being  in 
a  position  of  expiration,  whereas  in  a  pain  it  is  in  one  of  deep  inspir- 
ation. It  is  probable  therefore,  that  the  usual  assumption  that  the 
axis  of  the  parturient  uterus  normally  coincides  with  that  of  the 
brim  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  the  slightest  degree  of  posterior 
obliquity  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  tilting, 
which  the  resistance.?  then  increase.  The  effect  is  produced  in 
the  following  way.  The  component  of  the  oblique  force  acting 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  pushes  the  condyles  forward  ; 
this  calls  out  a  reaction  of  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  directed  hach- 
toard,  but  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  head  or  nearly  so. 
Thus  is  produced  a  "  couple  "  or  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces, 
not  in  the  same  straight  line,  tending  to  tilt  the  sagittal  suture  back- 
ward, and  produce  Naegele-obliquity. 

Another  reason  is  probably  the  effect  of  friction  against  the  sacral 
promontory.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  friction  would 
be  greater  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  surface  of  con- 
tact is  greater.  A  mathematical  consideration  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, shows  that  exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case.f  This  result 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  curvature  in  the  plane  of  the  brim 
of  the  head  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  is 
less  than  that  of  a  circle  having  as  its  diameter  the  conjiigate 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Hence  the  posterior  side  of  the  head  is 
retarded  most  by  friction  against  a  projecting  promontory.  It  is 
retarded  still  more  if  the  promontory  makes  a  depression  in  the 
head  by  its  pressure.  A  kind  of  ledge  is  then  formed,  which  offers 
a  greater  resistance  than  that  of  friction  proper.  J 

*  See  papei^  by  the  author  "On  the  OcciuTenoe  in  Nonnal  Laboui-  of  Lateral 
"On  Thl  M.       ^"^^^^-^  Tra°-.  Vol.  XVn.  ;  and  by  Robert  Barnes, 

Tr°L         X^V.™  ■         I^eference  to  Naegele's  ObUquity,"  Obstet! 

Potffir"?/!'''""!!?^^''^'^  that  friction  is  not  increased  by  increasing  the  surface  of 
contact.  If  the  surfaces  are  plane,  the  total  friction  remains  the  same  the  friction 
being  proportional  to  the  pressure  over  each  small  element  of  area 

t  By  GoodeU  It  is  stated  that  the  sagittal  suture  is  slightly  displaced  forward  at  the 
earher  part  of  its  passage,  before  its  main  displacement  hacLard  beSnr  Mataews 
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There  are  exceptional  cases  in  -which  the  opposite  of  Naegele- 
obliquity  occurs,  and  the  sagittal  suture  is  displaced  forward.  An 
anterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  as  from  pendulous  abdomen,  tends 
to  produce  this  result  when  the  resistances  come  into  play. 

In  general  the  maximum  degree  of  Naegele-obliquity  is  observed, 
as  according  to  the  above  explanation  it  ought  to  be,  when  the  head 
is  arrested  above  the  brim.  In  such  a  case  I  have  found  the 
sagittal  suture  within  an  inch  of  the  promontoiy.  If  considerable 
before,  it  becomes  diminished  as  the  head  enters  the  brim,  being 
reduced  more  nearly  to  that  degree  which  is  mechanically  advan- 
tageous. The  extra  resistance,  from  friction,  or  from  friction  and 
depression,  caused  by  the  sacral  promontory,  tends  however  to 
maintain  or  to  increase  the  obliquity  beyond  the  advantageous 
point.  The  obliquity  may  be  reduced  also,  during  a  slow  passage, 
through  shortening  of  the  biparietal  diameter  from  moulding.  But 
some  degree  of  obliquity  is  generally  maintained  till  the  superior 
strait  is  passed.  Then  when  the  head  meets  the  inclined  plane  of 
the  pelvic  floor,  its  advanced  part  is  pushed  forward  under  the  pubic 
arch,  and  the  opposite  obliquity  is  so  produced  as  in  normal  labour. 
Thus  the  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  toward  the  posterior  shoulder  is 
at  this  stage  converted  into  lateral  flexion  toward  the  anterior 
shoulder  (see  p.  189). 

When  it  is  said  that  lateral  or  biparietal  obliquity  is  produced  by 
a  rotation  of  the  head  upon  its  antero-posterior  axis,  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  rotation  takes  place  without  a  concomitant  advance  of  the 
head,  or  that  one  side  of  the  head  actually  recedes.  In  general,  one 
side  is  merely  retarded  more  than  the  other.  But  in  some  cases  the 
rotation  may  imply  an  actual  recession  of  one  side  of  the  head,  as 
when  lateral  obliquity  is  produced  when  the  head  is  completely 
arrested  above  the  brim. 

In  some  cases,  again,  when  the  resistance  at  the  promontory  is 
unusually  great,  in  consequence  of  a  depression  being  produced  in 
the  head,  the  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  be  actually  arrested, 
while  the  anterior  is  advancing.  The  movement  may  then  be 
regarded  as  a  rolling  upon  the  sacral  promontory.  When  the  de- 
pression of  the  head  is  foimd  to  be  round,  it  is  a  sign  that  such  an 
arrest  of  the  posterior  side  has  taken  place.  In  the  commoner  case, 
in  which  it  forms  a  groove,  there  has  been  merely  retardation.  A 
spoon-shaped  depression  indicates  an  intermediate  condition,  probably 

more  extensive  fold  of  skin  may  be  pushed  up  there  than  by  the  sacral  promontory, 
and  that  this  may  cause  the  greater  retardation,  before  the  head  is  tightly  enough 
engaged  for  friction  proper  to  have  much  effect.  No  other  authors,  however,  describe 
this  primary  displacement  of  the  sagittal  suture  forwards,  and  I  have  geneiully  found 
it  displaced  backwards  when  first  observed. 
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complete  arrest  of  the  posterior  side  during  a  part  only  of  tlie 
passage. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage  the 
head  rotates  or  revolves  upon  a  transverse  axis  passing  through  the 
sacrum,  in  the  latter  part  upon  one  passing  through  the  symphysis 
pubis.  Tliis,  however,  is  only  a  graphic  and  popular  mode  of 
representing  the  most  striking  part  of  the  motion  of  the  head,  and  is 
not  strictly  accurate,  since  it  disregards  other  parts  of  the  motion, 
namely,  all  rotations  except  that  in  the  antero-posterior  plane  of  the 
pelvis.* 

Path  of  the  centre  of  the  head. — In  the  flattened  pelvis,  in  conse- 
— qlience  of  the  displacement  forwai-d  of  the  sacral  promontory,  the 
centre  of  the  pelvic  ~Brim  is  displaced  forward  to  half  the  same 
degree,  also  the  pelvic  inclination  is  sometimes  increased,  although  in 
the  rachitic  flattened  pelvis  it  is  generally  diminished  (see  p.  524). 
From  both  these  causes  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  brim  may  be  inclined 
more  forward  than  usual,  and  the  axis  of  the  uterus  has  then  usually 
a  posterior  obliquity  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  even  when 

*  By  Matthews  Duncan  a  distinction  was  made  between  rotations  of  the  head  or 
body  of  the  fcBtus  on  its  own  centi'e,  and  what  he  called  "revolutions,"  that  is  to  say, 
rotations  on  an  external  axis.  ("  On  the  Rotations  and  Revolutions  of  the  Foetus," 
Obstet.  Titans.,  Vol.  XXV.)  The  word  "revolution,"  however,  is  more  appropriately 
applied  to  the  path  of  the  centre  of  a  body,  independent  of  any  rotations  that  may 
take  place  around  that  centre,  as,  for  example,  iu  speaking  of  the  revolution  of  a  planet 
about  the  sun.  In  mechanics  the  word  "  rotation,"  and  not  "  revolution,"  is  used,  if 
it  is  intended  to  represent  the  whole  motion  of  a  body,  whether  the  axis  of  rotation 
is  internal  or  external.  If  the  motion  is  all  in  one  plane,  it  is  only  two  different  ways 
of  describing  the  same  thing  to  say  that  a  body  is  rotating  round  an  external  centre  of 
instantaneous  rotation,  or  to  say  that  it  is  rotating  in  such  or  such  a  way  roimd  its 
centre,  while  its  centre  is  moving  in  such  or  such  a  path. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  motion  is  in  three  dimensions,  like  that  of  the 
foetus.  The  only  acouiute  mode  is  then  to  describe  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  body 
(or  any  other  convenient  point  within  it) ,  and  the  rotation  or  rotations  about  that 
centre.  The  component  rotations  in  three  rectangular  directions  may  be  combined 
into  a  single  resultant  rotation  ;  but  this  cannot  be  combined  with  the  movement  of 
translation  into  a  single  rotation  about  an  external  axis,  unless  the  two  happen  to 
lie  in  the  same  plane.  In  the  case  of  a  body  like  the  foetus,  moving  in  all  directions 
under  the  action  of  various  forces,  the  chances  are  infinity  to  one  against  this  being 
so,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  body  is  rolling.  As  already  mentioned,  the  motion 
of  the  foetal  head  may  sometimes  be  a  rolling  motion.  There  is  then  an  axis  of 
instantaneous  rotation  passing  through  a  point  on  its  sui-face,  and  constantly  chang- 
ing its  position.  Otherwise  no  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation  e.-sists,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  also  very  great  against  its  being  even  an  approximate  representation  of  the 
whole  motion  to  call  it  a  rotation  or  "revolution"  about  an  external  axis.  The 
principle  here  described  is  one  simply  of  solid  geometay,  although  it  is  used  as  a  basis  in 
the  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies.  (SeeRouth:  "  Ti-eatise  on  Rigid  Dynamics,"  Chapter  V.) 
The  conclusion  here  stated  may  thus  be  summai-ised  :— (1.)  No  axis  of  instantaneoxis 
rotation  (the  "  revolution  "  of  Matthews  Duncan)  exists  for  a  moving  body,  unless  the 
movement  is  limited  to  one  plane  ;  (2.)  The  movement  of  the  foetal  head  is  not  limited 
to  one  plane,  unless  in  the  exceptional  case  when  the  movement  is  a  rolling  one  ;  and 
m  this  latter  case  the  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation  is  not  external,  but  passes  throuo-h 
a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  head.  ° 
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tlie  fundus  is  thrown  forward  in  a  pain.  The  head  being  then  kept 
hack  hy  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  its  centre  will  lie  at  first  behind 
the  axis  of  the  brim  (a  o,  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  When  this  is  the  ca.se 
its  centre  will  have  to  describe  a  curve  having  its  concavity 
backward  at  its  entrance  into  the  brim,  before  proceeding  along  the 
nearly  straight  portion  of  the  pelvic  axis  (a  b.  Fig.  16,  p.  18). 
This  curve  lias  been  described  by  E.  Barnes  under  the  title  of  the 
"  curve  of  the  false  promontory,"  and  more  recently  under  the  title 
of  "  Barnes'  curve,"  as  being  followed  by  the  head  in  normal  labour 
as  well  as  in  the  flattened  pelvis.  It  is  drawn  by  Barnes  as  a  semi- 
circle, having  its  centre  at  the  sacral  promontory,  and  the  so-called 
curve  of  Carus  as  another  semicircle  having  its  centre  in  the 
symphysis  pubis.  But  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  normal 
path  of  the  head  does  not  approximate  to  an  arc  of  a  circle  except  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  through  the  soft  parts  (see  pp.  18,  19). 
So  the  "  curve  of  the  false  promontory"  is  only  followed  for  a  short 
space,  and  ceases  when  the  centre  of  the  head  reaches  the  plane  of  the 
brim  at  A*  (Fig.  16).  From  that  point  the  path  is  for  some  distance 
nearly  a  straight  line,  as  in  the  normal  pelvis.  In  a  normal  pelvis 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  centre  of  the  head  lies  initially  behind 
the  axis  of  the  brun  (a  o.  Fig.  16).  Even  in  the  flattened  pelvis 
it  does  not  necessarily  do  so.  It  does  not,  when  the  pelvic  inclina- 
tion is  notably  lessened,  as  it  generally  is  in  rickets,!  nor  when  the 
uterus  is  anteverted  from  want  of  room  in  the  abdomen.  In  such 
cases  no  "  curve  of  the  false  promontory  "  is  followed  at  all,  but  the 
path  of  the  head  may  be,  at  first,  nearly  the  axis  of  the  brim,  or 
even  a  curve  having  its  concavity  forward,  especially  when,  at  the 

*  It  is  held  by  B.  Barnes  that,  even  in  normal  labom-,  the  centre  of  the  head  is 
constrained  to  foUow  "  Barnes'  cm-ve"  sUll  further,  and  is  guided  backward  mto  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  by  what  he  caUs  the  anterior  or  uterme  valve,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  anterior  Up  of  the  os,  extending  lower  over  the  head,  m  reference  to  the  pkiie 
of  the  brim,  than  the  posterior.  This  impUes  a  displacement  backwards  of  the  os  uten 
in  reLrenT;  to  the  alisboth  of  the  biim  and  of  the  uterus,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  exists  noi-mally.  The  anterior  lip  of  the  os  is  indeed  often  more  noticeable 
han^eTosterior  as  overiapping  the  head,  but  generally  only  because  exammmg 
to-er  first  impinges  upon  it,  the  direction  of  the  vagma  bemg  nearly  at  right  ang  es 
to  the^s  of  the  biL.  In  Braun's  frozen  section  (Fig.  73,  p.  156)  «ie  antenor  hp 
of  the  external  os  is  notably  higher  than  the  posterior  in  -f-.nce  o  the  p^^^^^^^ 
the  brim  and  not  lower,  as  represented  in  R.  Barnes'  diagi-ams.  This  s  explained, 
^\  nTv:nTcon^tL,hytheLwmg  up  in  labom-  of  the  anterior  pelvic  taangle 
(see  P  It  appears  that  it  is  only  when  full  dilatation  of  the  os  is  delayed  some 

toe  after  he  rnpW  of  the  membranes,  and  after  the  descent  of  the  head  near  to 
^  peMc  floor  tCthe  anterior  lip  of  the  os  may  be  sometimes  pushed  l°^ver  than 
the  po^rior,  ii  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  by  the  occiput,  whidi  is  descendmg 
in  advance  of  the  forehead,  in  consequence  of  the  i^exion  of  the  head 

t  In  R.  Barnes'  flguie  showing  the  curve  of  the  false  promontoiy  (Lc^tuMS  on 
ObstSricOperationsfp:74),theincUnation  of  the  ^^m  >s  represeiited  as  u™ed  in 
rickets,  although,  in  the  sectional  views  of  the  seveml  pelves  (op.  cit.,  p.  286),  it 
correctly  drawn  as  diminished. 
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commencement  of  labour,  the  head  lies  far  forward,  overhanging  the 
pubes,  being  pushed  forward  by;  a  prominent  lumbar  curv^e. 

Mechanism  of  labour  with  the  after-coming  head.\ — The  long  diameter 
of  the  after-coming  head  enters  the  longest  diameter  of  tlie  pelvis  in 
the  same  ^Ya,y  as  that  of  the  fore-coming  head.  In  this  case,  also, 
the  head  may  pass  either  in  flexion  or  in  extension,  according  as  the 
biparietal  diameter,  "or  that  engaged  in  the  conjugate,  is  most 
resisted.  But  the  tendency  to  extension  is  generally  increased  by 
the  tractiQUi  which  has  to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  the  head 
throughThe  brim.  On  account  of  the  posterior  position  of  the  con- 
dj-les,  the  traction  force  tends  ^to  bring  down  the  occiput  most.  The 
occipito-mental  diameter  may  tliurbe  thrown  across  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  be  unable  to  pass,  especially  if  the  pelvis 
is  generally  contracted  as  well  as  flattened. 

Lateral  obliquity  will  also  generally  occur  in  the  passage  of  the 
after-coming  "head.  Usually  the  posterior  side  is  most  retarded  by 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  for  the  same  reason  as  before, 
especially  when  the  expulsion  is  effected  by  the  natural  powers.  In 
experiments  made  with  an  after-coming  head  and  a  wooden  pelvic 
brim,  with  various  degrees  of  flattening,  Matthews  Dimcan*  found 
that  there  was  first  a  deviation  of  the  base  of  the  skull  forwards,  and 
afterwards  backwards,  the  direction  of  traction  being  perpendicular 
to  the  brim.  This  implies,  first,  a  retardation  of  the  anterior  side, 
then  a  more  important  retardation  of  the  posterior,  f 

Diagnosis. — With  a  rachitic  pelvis  there  will  usually  be  some 
signs  of  the  disease  in  the  body  generally.  The  sta^ture  will  be 
shoi't,  especially  the  limbs  ;  the  tibiae  perhaps  bowed  or  thickened. 
As  regards  t'Ee  pelvis,  the  most  valuable  sign  of  rickets  is  the 
change  of  relation  between  the  Dist.  Sp.  II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  II.  already 
4^lf.#ed  (p.  511).  There  is  usually  a  depression  in  the  sacral 
region  between  the  Uia,  in  consequence  of  ~tlie~sinkmg  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  anus  looks  ,  more  ,  backward  than  usuaT^'"'General 
cOirtr'action  will  be  revealed  by  general  diminution  of  tte  external 
diameters,  as^^weU  as  by  want  of  space  detected  on' internal  examina- 
tion. The  mb~st  important  sign,  as  regards  the  probable  difiiculties 
of  delivery,  is  the  estiniate  of  the  diagonal  conjugate  diameter  (see 
p.  513),  and  the  calculation  from  this  of  'the  true  conjugate.  This 
is  especklly  the  case  when  the  pelvis  is  flattened  only,  with  little 
or  no  general  contraction,  whether  rickets  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  causation  of  the  deformity  or  not."* 

When  labour  has  commenced,  the  existence  of  disproportion  of  \ 
some  sort  is  indicated  by  the  head  remaining  high  above  the  pelvis, 
•  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX.  J 
+  Tor  a  possible  raeohamoal  explanation  of  the  foi-mei-,  see  note,  p.  529. 
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or  by  its  not  descending  upon  tLe  os  uteri  to  continue  tlie  dilata- 
tion, when  dilatation  has  progressed  satisfactorily  up  to  the  time  of 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  If  in  addition  the  sagittal  sutiirfs^is 
found  to  remain  in  a  nearly  transverse  position,  or  with  the  occiput 
directed  a  little  backward,  a  flattened  pelvis  may  be  suspected.  A 
marked  degree  of  Naegele-obliquity,  or  displacement  of  the  sagittal 
suture  backwards  towards  the  promontory,  also  usually  indicates  a 
flattened  pelvis.  The  projecting  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  if  one 
exists,  may  then  usually  be  felt. 

BReKwrtsn-j>s..  Rare  FtoRMS  op  Flattened  Pelvis. 

The  pelvis  of  douljle  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hips.— Although  this  anomaly  has  been  generally  called  a  dis- 
[ocatibn,  it  is  in  most  cases  a  fault  of  development,  no_acetabuluni 
being  formed  in  the  proper  situationTTut  the  head  of  the  femur 
resting  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  behind  and  above  its  natural 
situatfon.  Sonie  have  supposed  that  the  condition  may  result  from 
rupture  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  throughjracjioii  upon  the  leg  in 
pelvic  "presentations. 

Resulting  changes  in  the  jMs.—lt  might  be  supposed,  at  first 
sight,  that,  the  points  of  application  of  the  reactions  to  the  body- 
weight  through  the  heads  of  the  femora  being  displaced  backward, 
the°pelvic  inclination  would  be  diminished,  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  the  body.    In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  pelvic 
inclination  is  increased,  and  that  the  balance  is  maintained  by  an 
increased  lordosis  of  the  lumbar-  vertebrae,  by  which  the  trunk  and^ 
shoulders  are  thrown  back.     The  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  pelvic 
inclination  is,  that  a  pressure  backward  on  the  anterior  half  of  the 
pelvic  ring  is  exercised  by  the  ilio-femoral  Hgaments,  and  the  ihaco- 
psoas  muscles,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  backward  of  their 
attachment  to  the  femora.    Assuming  that  it  is  not  compensated  for 
by  a  diminution  of  pelvic  inclination  to  preserve  the  balance  the 
•  displacement  backward  of  the  heads  of  the  femora  itself  tends  to 
increase  the  pelvic  inclination.    For  the  posterior  half  of  the  pelvic 
riuK  is  in  consequence  pushed  up  more  by  the  pressure  of  the 
feniora,  and  the  anterior  half  less,  than  usual.    In  consequence  of 
the  weight  being  transmitted  more  than  usual  through  the  posterior 
haK  of  the  pelvis,  the  anterior  half  is  found  to  be  lighter  and  more 
slender  than  in  the  normal  pelvis.  . 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  pelvic  inclmation,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  body-weight  acta  in  the  plane  of  the  bran,  he 
leverage  exerted  on  the  innominate  bones  is  increased,  and  the  inwanl 
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thrust  of  the  heads  of  the  femora  acts  not  at  the  acetabula  but  on 
the  dorsa  of  the  ilia.  It  therefore  renders  the  iliac  fossaj  more  up- 
right, but  has  less  tendency  than  usual  to  resist  the  widening  of  the 
pelvis.  The  tendency  to  widening  is  also  increased  by  the  traction 
of  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments  and  the  attachment  of  the  iliaco -psoas 
muscles,  which  are  directed  more  outward  than  usual.  Hence  arises 
a  moderately  flattened  pelvis,  enlarged  transversely  at  the  brim  and 
still  more  at  the  outlet,  the  pubic  arch  being  wide,  and  the  tubera 
ischii  far  apart.  It  rarely  causes  difiiculty  in  parturition,  there 
being  no  general  contraction  associated  with  the  moderate  flattening. 

The  split  pelvis. — The  split  pelvis,  in  which  there  is  no  bony 
union  between  the  pubes,  but  only  a  fibrous  band,  also  generally 
arises  from  a  fault  of  development.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
ectopia  vesicEe  and  imperfect  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  and 
is  therefore  of  little  practical  obstetric  interest.  It  is,  however,  of 
some  importance  in  illustrating  the  action  of  the  mechanical  forces 
concerned  in  pelvic  development. 

Resulting  changes  in  the  pelvis. — The  separation  of  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  innominate  bones  necessarily  renders  the  pelvis  rela- 
tively wide.  The  widening  forces,  namely,  the  reactions  to  the 
body-weight  at  the  acetabula,  and  at  the  tubera  ischii,  therefore  act 
at  an  increased  advantage  (see  p.  508),  and  the  result  is  a  wide 
slightly  flattened  pelvis.  The  tension  at  the  symphysis  pubis  is 
not  abolished,  but  is  maintained  by  the  fibrous  union,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  separation  does  not  go  on  indefinitely 
increasing. 

General  Effects. 

Since  the  generally  contracted  and  the  flattened  pelves  are  those 
which  most  frequently  lead  to  practical  difiiculty,  certain  general 
effects  of  these  commoner  forms  of  contraction  will  here  be 
considered. 

Effects  of  pelvic  contraction  upon  pregnancy. — In  the 

earlier  months,  if  there  is  a  projecting  sacral  promontory,  and  if 
the  uterus  is  retroflexed  or  retroverted,  the  pelvic  contraction  may 
favour  incarceration,  the  promontory  preventing  the  fundus  uteri 
from  readily  rising  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen  as  it  enlarges. 
In  the  later  months,  the  uterus,  with  the  foetus,  generally  is  situated 
higher  than  usual  in  the  abdomen,  if  the  head  is  too  large  to  lie 
low  within  the  pelvis.  Hence  deviations  of  the  uterus,  especially 
anteversion,  are  commoner  than  usual,  especially  when  the  stature 
is  short,  as  in  rachitic  patients,  and  the  abdomen  does  not  afl'ord 
room  enough  for  the  uterus  in  its  usual  position.    Such  deviations 
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become  progressively  more  marker!  in  repeated  pregnancies,  from 
the  increasing  laxity  of  the  ahclominal  walls.  Ma1prp.Rp.n,t{|J{rmR  are 
at  least  five  times  as  common  as  with  a  normal  pelvis.  This  result 
depends  partly  upon  the  frequent  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  partly 
upon  the  high  position  of  the  head,  the  consequent  readiuess  with 
which  it  deviates  to  one  side,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  irregular 
pelvis  allows  the  descent  of  a  hand,  arm,  funis,  or  other  part. 

Effects  of  pelvic  contraction  upon  labour. — In  the  early 
stage  of  labour  the  head  is  generally  high  above  the  brim.  The 
bag  of  membranes  may  then  protrude  more  deeply,  in  a  ^usage- 
like  form,  through  the  os,  owing  to  the  head  n_ot  descending,  and 
the  liquor  amnii  being  unimpeded.  After  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, dilatation  of  the  cervix,  if  incomplete,  ceases,  if  the  present- 
ing part  is  unable  to  descend  and  continue  it.  The  cervix  may  even 
contract  again  to  some  extent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  liquor 
amnii  quickly  drains  away  if  the  presenting  part  is  rmable  closely 
to  fill  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  For  a  very  short  time  after 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  the  head  cannot  enter  the  brim,  the 
pains  may  be  less  vigorous  than  usual,  from  a  lack  of  reflex  stimulus 
through  pressure  on  the  cervix.  But  before  long  the  uterine  wall 
being  more  stimulated  than  usual  by  the  pressm-e  of  the  fcetus,  the 
pains  assume  an  expulsive  character,  even  if  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes  has  taken  place  before  the  dilatation  of  the  os  has 
proceeded  far. 

The  further  course  of  labour  depends  greatly  upon  the  strength 
of  the  uterine  muscle  and  the  character  of  the  pains.  If  these  are 
vigorous  they  are  stimulated,  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  the  resistance 
encountered.  The  retraction  of  the  thick  muscular  portion  of  the 
uterus  (see  p.  439),  and  thinning  of  the  distensible  portion, 
especially  the  cervix,  then  take  place  rapidly,  and  there  is  danger 
of  rupture^  if  the  obstacle  is  insuperable.  In  moderate  degrees  of 
contraction,  the  foetus  may  be  forced  through  the  brim  by  the 
vigorous  pains.  If  the  disproportion  is  too  great  to  allow  this,  and 
rupture  does  not  occur,  eventually  exhaustion  supervenes.  The 
pains  may  die  away  for  a  time,  and  agairi  return,  or  the  uterus  may 
at  once  pass  into  the  state  of  continuous  action  (see  p.  439),  and  the 
constitutional  signs  of  protracted  labour,  which  have  been  already 
enumerated  (see  pp.  438—440),  appear.  If  the  uterine  waU  is 
initially  thin,  or  the  pains  weak,  the  stage  of  exhaustion  comes  on 
much  earlier. 

Effects  of  pressure  on  tlie  soft  parts.— Injuries  to  the 
soft  parts  are  almost  Tnvariably  caused  by  the  Tiead,  not  by  other 
parts  of  the  foetus.  They  are  produced  rather  by  prolonged 
pressure  than  by  rapid  transit,  and  therefore  occur  chieily  in  head 
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presentations.  The  uterine  wall,  generally  tlie  supra-vaginal  portion 
of  the  cervix,  may  be  bruised  and  injured  by  pressure  against  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  against  the  pelvic  wall  generally,  or 
against  any  other  projections  which  may  exist.  Hence  may  follow 
hfemorrhages  'in  its  substance,  and  subsequent  inflammation.  Some- 
times the  injury  produced  may  be  the  starting  point  of  rupture  in 
labour.  More  frequently,  a  necrotic  process  takes  place  afterwards, 
especially  over  the  site  of  the  sacral  promontory.  The  injury  is 
most  extensive  on  the  surface  of  the  utero-yaguial  canal  where  the 
tissue  is  exposed  to  the  access  of  air  and  germs,"'and*  rarely  causes 
perforation  through  the  peritoneum. 

Injuries  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  genital  canal,  from  pressure 
against  the  pubes,  affect  the  vagina  much  more  often  than  the 
cervix.  Thus  vesico-vaginal  fistuTaT  is  much  more  common  than 
utero-vesical  fistula.  Hence  it  is  rare  that  sloughing  in  this 
situation  results  from  pelvic  contraction  so  great  as  to  arrest  the 
head  above  the  brim.  It  more  commonly  arises  when  the  head  has 
partly  entered  the  vagina,  and  is  long  detained  in  that  position, 
either  from  moderate  disproportion  or  uterine  inertia,  while  no 
artificial  assistance  is  given.  Here  also  the -lesion  is  most  extensive 
on  the  vaginal  surface.  It  very  rarely  arises  from  immediate 
laceration  in  delivery,  instrumental  or  otherwise,  almost  always 
from  a  gradiial  process  of  sloughing  afterwards.  The  fistula  then 
becomes  manifest,  by  the  escape  of  tu:ine,  only  after  the  lapse  of 
some  days.  Sloughing  may  also  occur  after  prolonged  pressure  in 
other  parts  of  the  vagina.  This  may  lead  to  general  cicatricial 
contraction  in  the  end.  If  the  slough  is  posterior,  a  recto-vaginal 
fistvda  may  be  formed,  but  this  is  much  more  rare  than  a  vesico- 
vaginal fistula.  Injuries  to  the  perineum  and  vaginal  outlet,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  contraction  of  the  bony  outlet,  especially  of  the 
pubic  arch,  will  be  considered  hereafter  (see  Chapter  XXXVI.), 

Effects  of  pressure  on  the  child's  head. — The  caput  suc- 
cedaneum  or  scalp  tumoru-  arises  from  a  limited  portion  of  the  head 
being  unsupported,  while  the  rest  is  subject  to  pressure.  It  may 
be  produced  while  the  head  is  at  or  above  the  brim  in  contracted 
pelves,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanism  of  its  production,  it 
is  not  so  readily  produced  when  the  obstacle  lies  in  one  diameter 
only  of  a  flattened  pelvis,  as  when  there  is  uniform  contraction,  or 
when  the  obstacle  is  due  to  rigidity  of  soft  parts.  The  presence  of 
a  considerable  caput  succedaneum  indicates  not  only  the  existence 
of  resistance,  but  that  the  pains  are  effective,  and  is  therefore  not 
altogether  unfavourable  when  pelvic  contraction  is  known  to  exist 

The  injuries  to  the  child  which  may  result  from  contracted 
pelvis  will  be  described  hereal'ter. 
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Prognosis  in  contracted  pelves. — Pelvic  contraction  in  the 
more  extreme  degrees  is  fatal  to  the  child,  unless  delivered  hy 
Cassarian  section,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  mother.  Even  in  less 
extreme  degrees  of  contraction  the  risk  to  the  mother  is  greatly 
increased  from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  prolonged  labour, 
from  the  access  of  air  to  the  uterus  consequent  upon  the  total  escape 
of  the  liquor  amnii  or  the  performance  of  operations,  from  the 
injury  to  the  soft  parts  from  pressure  between  the  head  and  the 
pelvis,  or  caused  by  the  operations  necessary  to  effect  delivery. 
The  bruised  and  injured  soft  parts  become  inflamed,  and  the 
inflammation  is  liable  to  assume  a  septic  form,  and  extend  to  the 
peritonei;m  or  afi'ect  the  general  system.  The  risk  is  greater  the 
nearer  the  injured  parts  are  to  the  peritoneum.  The  prognosis  to 
the  children  is  much  more  unfavourable.  Many  die  from  asphyxia 
in  consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  labour,  and  the  excessive 
pressure. 

Spiegelberg*  records  the  mortality  to  the  mothers  with  contracted 
pelves  in  his  practice  as  7 '9  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  children  as 
32  per  cent. 

Treatment  of  generally  contracted  and  flattened 
pelves. — Contracted  pelves  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  in 
reference  to  treatment: — (1.)  Those  in  which  delivery  of  a  living 
child  at  full  term  by  the  natural  powers,  or  by  the  aid  of  forceps  or 
version,  may  be  expected.  (2.)  Those  in  which  delivery  of  a  living 
and  viable  child  by  induction  of  premature  labour  is  probable,  but 
not  that  of  a  living  child  at  full  term.  (3.)  Those  in  which  a 
living  child  cannot  pass  through  the  pelvis,  but  a  child  can  be 
extracted  after  embryotomy  without  great  risk  to  the  mother. 
(4.)  Those  in  which  delivery  through  the  natural  passages  is 
impossible,  or  involves  as  great  or  greater  risk  than  the  performance 
of  Caesarian  section. 

No  very  positive  line  of  demarcation  can,  however,  be  drawn 
between  these  classes.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  child's 
head,  and  this  cannot  be  accurately  measured  before  delivery. 
Moreover,  there  is  liability  to  error  even  in  the  estimate  of  the 
conjugate  diameter  by  skiUed  observers  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
or  more,  and  other  diameters  can  still  less  be  measured  accurately. 
Thus  it  happens  that,  on  the  one  hand,  cases  are  recorded  of  a 
living  child  at  full  term  passing  a  conjugate  diameter  of  only 
2|  inches,  Avhile  in  other  cases,  craniotomy  proves  necessary  vnth  a 
conjugate  of  as  much  as  3l  inches.  Again,  the  inferior  limit  of 
space  through  which  delivery  by  craniotomy  should  be  attempted  is 


»  "  Lehi-bucli,"  2iid  cd.,  p.  428. 
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very  variously  estimated  by  different  authorities,  and  has  been 
much  modified  by  recent  improvements  in  Caesarian  section. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  make  careful  measurements,  but 
to  judge  by  the  history  of  former  deliveries,  especially  in  deciding 
the  question  whether  or  not  to  undertake  the  induction  of  premature 
labour. 

In  cases  of  flattened  pelves  having  a  conjugate  of  3^  inches  or 
more,  it  may  be  expected  that  delivery  will  be  effected  by  the 
natural  powers,  provided  the  pains  are  strong  enough.  These  form 
the  majority  of  the  whole^  number  of  cases  of  contracted  pelvis. 
Unless  the  head  is  unusually  large,  the  conjugate  diameter  exceeds 
the  diameter  of  the  head  likely  to  engage  in  it,  and  moreover  some 
diminution  of  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  head  from  mould- 
ing is  to  be  expected.  Hence,  in  the  early  stage  of  labour,  an 
expectant  treatment  should  be  adopted.  In  this,  as  in  all  cases  of 
pelvic  contraction,  much  pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rupture  of 
the  membranes  before  full  dilatation  of  the  os.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  lying  down,  and  restrained,  from  making  premature  bearing 
down  efforts. 

After  rupture  of  the  membranes,  care  should  be  taken  to  correct 
any  anteversion  of  the  uterus  or  other  deviation  from  the  axis  of  the 
brim.  If  pains  are  feeble,  it  is  often  useful  to  keep  the  patient  on 
her  back,  so  that  gravity  may  assist  the  advance  of  the  foetus,  and 
reflex  stimulus  be  increased.  Moderate  external  pressure  may  also 
be  used  during  the  pains.  A  certain  influence  can  be  exercised  on 
the  flexion  or  the  extension  of  the  head  by  the  position  of  the 
patient.  Obliquity  of  the  uterus  tends  to  cause  advance  of  that 
part  of  the  head  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  obliquity.  Hence, 
if  the  occiput  is  directed  as  usual  to  the  left,  and  if  it  can  be  made 
out  that  the  diameter  of  the  head  engaged  in  the  conjugate  is  most 
tightly  gripped,  and  that  therefore,  the  head  has  a  better  chance  of 
passing  by  flexion  than  by  extension  (see  p.  526),  the  usual  left 
lateral  position  is  injurious.  If  the  patient  is  placed  on  her  right 
side,  and  right  obliquity  of  the  uterus  thus  encouraged,  the  descent 
of  the  occiput  will  be  favoured. 

A  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed,  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
natural  powers,  especially  if  progress  is  being  made,  but  no  oxytocic, 
as  ergot,  should  be  given.  If  the  pains  begin  to  fail,  or  symptoms 
of  exhaustion,  especially  considerable  acceleration  of  pulse,  appear, 
assistance  shoiUd  be  given.  The  greater  is  the  apparent  dispropor- 
tion between  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis,  the  less  time  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  to  exhaust  the  patient's  powers,  because  it  is  then 
niore  likely  that  she  will  have  to  undergo  afterwards  the  ordeal  of  a 
dillicult  extraction ;  and  the  more  she  is  exhausted  beforehand,  the 
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•worse  will  her  prospects  be.  The  foetal  heart  should  also  be 
watched.  Any  marked  diminution  of  its  rate,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  feebleness  of  sound,  should  be  an  indication  for  inter- 
ference in  the  interest  of  the  child.  Comparatively  early  interference 
is  especially  indicated  when,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the 
head  cannot  descend  upon  the  os  to  continue  the  dilatation,  though 
even  then  a  reasonable  time  may  be  allowed  to  see  if  the  head  will 
engage  in  the  brim.  If  pains  appear  to  be  so  violent  as  to  threaten 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  especially  if  no  advance  is  being  made,  inter- 
ference should  not  be  delayed. 

With  a  flattened  pelvis  having  a  conjugate  between  3|  and 
3  inches,  a  certain  time  may  also  be  allowed  to  nature,  to  see  if  the 
head  will  engage  in  the  pelvis,  but  assistance  should  here  be  given 

earlier,  since  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  delivery  being  completed  by  the 
natural  powers  with  a  full-term  child. 
If  the  pelvis  is  generally  contracted, 
the  same  rule  will  apply  with  a  con- 
jugate up  to  3^  inches  ;  and  even  with 
such  a  conjugate,  craniotomy  some- 
times becomes  necessary. 

Choice  between  forceps  and  version. — 
Much  controversy  has  taken  place  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  high  forceps 
operation  and  version  in  the  flattened 
pelvis,  and  very  diverse  views  are  still 
held  on  the  subject.  In  Germany  and 
America  version  has  generally  been  pre- 
ferred.  In  this  country  the  use  of  forceps  has  held  its  ground  better. 

For  extraction  through  a  flattened  pelvis,  forceps  have  two  great 
advantages: — (1.)  A  miich  greater  force  can  be  used  than  can  be 
applied  to  the  neck  without  risk  of  injuring  the  spinal  cord.* 
(2.)  The  extraction  may  be  made  gradually,  while  the  extraction 
of  an  after-coming  head  must  be  eft'ected  in  a  minute  or  two,  if  the 
child  is  to  be  saved.  Against  these  are  to  be  balanced  the  following 
disadvantages: — (1.)  In  the  high  forceps  operation  the  blades  are 
generally  applied  nearly  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  ; 
and,  even  if  any  other  mode  of  application  is  attempted,  the  blades 
naturally  tend  to  fall  into  such  a  position.  The  compression  thus 
exercised  upon  the  head  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis 


Fig.  182.— Transverse  section  of 
foetal  skull,  a,  a.  Bi-parie- 
tal.  b,  h.  Bi-mastoid  diame- 
ter. 


*  In  experiments  on  the  foetus  at  term,  Matthews  Duncan  foimd  that  the  spinal 
column  gave  way  under  tensions  of  from  90  to  122  pounds,  and  that  decapitation  took 
place  under  tensions  of  from  91  to  141  pounds  ("  Mechanism  of  Natiu-al  and  Morbid 
Parturition,"  p.  13U) .    A  i  rematiue  foetus  might  be  expected  not  to  endm-o  so  much. 
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tends  to  increase  all  its  other  diameters,  especially  that  engaged 
in  the  conjugate,  and  so  to  cause  increased  resistance  there.  This 
objection  ^vill  have  less  force  if  the  blades  of  the  forceps  have 
sufficient  curve  to  hold  the  head  without  much  compression,  and 
leave  a  considerable  space  (such  as  85  inches)  between  them  at  the 
widest  part,  even  if  the  handles  are  completely  closed.  (2.)  The 
same  force  of  compression  tends  to  turn  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  out  of  the  transverse  into  an  oblique  pelvic  diameter.  (3.)  It 
is  generally  stated  as  another  objection  that  the  compression  tends 
to  cause  flexion.  This,  however,  is  not  in  all  cases  a  disadvantage, 
if  the  flexion  is  produced  by  rotation  on  the  diameter  engaged  in  the 
conjugate,  for  this  may  be  the  best  mode  of  passing  the  brim  (see 
p.  526).  It  wUl  be  a  disadvantage  only  if  the  bi-parietal  diameter 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  middle  line,  not  if  the  bi-temporal  diameter 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis  where  the  occiput  lies. 
The  latter  will  generally  be  the  case,  the  whole  head  sliding  some- 
what in  the  direction  of  the  occiput,  where  there  is  most  room. 
The  former  effect,  however,  may  be  produced  to  the  extent  of  the 
thickness  of  one  blade  of  the  forceps,  if  there  is  scanty  space  in  the 
transverse  pelvic  diameter. 

The  comjDarative  advantages  of  version  are  the  following: — (1.) 
The  head  naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  pelvis  in  that  position  in 
which  it  can  find  most  room  ;  (2.)  The  second  advantage  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  head.  In  Fig.  182,  p.  540, 
a  vertical  section  of  the  head  through  the  parietal  tubera  is  shown. 
It  Avill  be  seen  that  the  section  forms  a  much  more  tapering  wedge 
when  it  enters  the  brim  by  the  base  first  than  when  it  enters  it 
with  the  summit  first.  Now  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  base, 
or  bi-mastoid  diameter,  is  practically  incompressible,  measuring  on 
the  average  about  3  inches.  The  bi-parietal  diameter  exceeds  this 
by  I  inch,  measuring  about  3|  inches  on  an  average.  But  the 
bi-parietal  diameter  can  be  reduced  by  moulding  under  pressure 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  bi-mastoid  without  necessarily  causing  the 
death  of  the  child. 

Suppose  that  a  forecoming  head  is  engaging  in  a  brim  only  very 
slightly  too  small  to  receive  the  bi-parietal  diameter  (a,  a,  Fig.  182), 
so  that  the  points  of  contact  with  the  brim  are  very  close  to  the 
points,  a,  a.  Even  the  forecoming  head  in  this  case  forms  practi- 
cally a  sufficiently  tapering  wedge,*  and  the  reduction  by  pressure 
of  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  satisfactorily  efi'ected. 

•  The  head  is  equivalent  to  the  wedge  wliich  would  be  formed  by  drawing  tangents 
to  the  section  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  brim.  The  mechanism  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ordmary  wedge  as  a  mechanical  power,  except  that  the  effect  is  expended 
in  compressing  tlie  wedge,  not  in  separating  the  surfaces  between  which  it  is  driven 
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^  SujDpose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bi-parietal  diameter  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  brim,  so  that 
the  points  of  contact  are  at  some  distance  from  a,  a  in  the  direction 
of  c,  c  (Fig.  183).  The  equivalent  wedge  is  then  a  very  blunt 
one,  the  lateral  compressing  effect  upon  the  head  is  therefore  much 
diminished.  At  the  same  time  the  head  is  compressed  vertically 
between  the  points  of  contact  and  the  driving  force  acting  on  the 
base,  I,  h  ;  this  vertical  compression  tends  to  bulge  it  out  laterally 
near  the  parietal  tubera,  and  counteract  or  overcome  the  other 
force  of  lateral  compression.    Fig.  183,  is  a  diagram  intended  to 


Fig.  183. — Transverse  section  of  foetal  skull. 
The  dotted  line,  a  a,b  b,cc,  represents 
the  normal  outline.  1,  2  2,  represents 
the  alteration  produced  by  the  compres- 
sion described. 


Fig.  184. — Ti'ansverse  section  of  foetal 
skuU.  a  a,  b  b,  nonnal  outline. 
1  1,  2,  outline  of  skull  as  com- 
pressed by  extraction  after  ver- 
sion. 


represent  the  lateral  bulging  thus  produced  according  to  Sir  James 
Simpson. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  head  enters  the  same  brim 
base  foremost.  The  wedge  to  which  the  head  is  equivalent  is  then 
more  tapering,  and  the  lateral  compression  therefore  greater.  Also, 
if  traction  is  made  on  the  body,  there  is  substituted  for  the  vertical 
compression  caused  by  the  driving  force,  a  vertical  tension,  caused 
by  the  traction  upon  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  head  is  thus 
elongated  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of 
the  pelvic  wall  in  reducing  the  lateral  diameters  is  thus  aided. 
(See  Fig.  184.) 

If,  not  the  bi-parietal  diameter,  but  some  other  transverse 
diameter  of  the  head  engaged  in  the  conjugate  meets  with  the 

since  the  former  is  yielding  and  the  latter  are  not.  The  mechanical  advantage 
increases  the  more  tapering  is  the  wedge.     The  compressing  force  is  given  by  the 

f ormrda  "  +  "Q^'  °  where  P  is  the  expulsive  force,  a  the  half  angle  of  the 

2    sin.  a  +  ij.  cos.  a 
wedge,  and  n  the  coefficient  of  friction. 
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greatest  resistance,  the  same  general  argument  will  apply,  although 
in  this  case  the  original  maximum  transverse  diameter  of  the  section 
will  not  be  quite  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  base. 

Opposed  to  this  advantage  there  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  passage 
of  the  after-coming  head.  When  it  is  the  diameter  engaged  in  the 
conjugate  which  meets  with  the  greatest  resistance,  traction  on  the 
body  generally  tends  to  produce  extension,  because  the  condyles  are 
generally  posterior  to  this  diameter,  which  is  usually  one  only 
slightly  behind  the  bi-temporal.  (See  Fig.  185.)  The  extension 
will  go  on  imtil  it  has  reached  such  a  point  that  the  line  of  trac- 
tion passes  through  the  diameter  gripped  in  the  conjugate.  Hence 
not  merely  the  fronto-occipital,  but  the  occipito-mental,  or  maxi- 


Fig.  185. — Passage  of  after-coming  head  through  reniform  flattened  pelvis. 
A.  Promontory  of  sacrum,  b.  Symphysis  pubis,  c.  Space  between 
forehead  ajid  ilium,  d.  Depression  in  foetal  head,  e,  f,  Anterior  and 
posterior  f  ontanelles. 

mum  vertico-mental  diameter  of  the  head  is  liable  to  be  thrown 
nearly  across  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  unable  to  pass  in  this  jDosition,  especially  if  there  is 
general  contraction,  as  well  as  flattening  of  the  pelvis.  Hence  the 
extended  position  of  the  after-coming  head  is  often  a  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  its  position  in  extraction  by  forceps,  not  an 
advantage  as  is  stated  by  some  authorities. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  a  foetal  head  can  be  brought  through 
a  pelvis  having  a  conjugate  diameter  smaller  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  by  means  of  version  as  compared  with  forceps.  No  such 
general  statement,  however,  can  be  proved.  Budin,*  by  experi- 
ments on  an  artificial  pelvis,  with  a  sacral  promontory  moveable  to 
imitate  different  degrees  of  contraction,  found  that  a  premature 
foetus  could  indeed  be  brought  through  by  version  with  a  less  force 
than  by  forceps  but  that  a  full  term  fcetus  could  not.    Much,  how- 

•  La  Tote  du  Foetus  au  point  de  vuo  d'ObstCtrique.    Paris,  1876. 
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ever,  depends  upon  the  exact  relation  of  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  to 
that  of  the  head.  It  is  undoubted  that,  even  at  full  term,  some- 
times a  living  foetus,  and  still  more  frequently  a  dead  one,  may 
be  extracted  by  version,  when  forceps  of  an  efficient  pattern  have 
been  tried,  and  have  failed. 

There  is  one  condition  in  which  version  may  have  a  special 
advantage  as  compared  with  extraction  by  forceps.  This  is  when 
it  can  be  made  out  that  there  is  more  room  on  one  side  of  the 
pelvis  than  the  other,  especially  when  this  is  due  to  greater 
breadth  of  the  wing  of  the  sacrum,  and  greater  depth  of  the  depres- 
sion at  the  side  of  the  promontory  on  the  corresponding  side.  Such 
a  pelvis  is  shown  in  Fig.  185,  p.  543.  It  will  then  be  an  advantage 
to  have  the  broad  bi-parietal  diameter  of  the  head  on  the  widest  side 
of  the  pelvis.  Hence  if  the  head  should  present  by  the  vertex  in 
such  a  way  that  the  occiput  is  turned  toward  the  wrong  side,  and 
the  head  is  arrested  at  the  brim,  it  is  desirable  to  perform  version 
so  as  to  bring  tl.e  occipnt  to  the  widest  side  of  the  pelvis.  This 
may  always  be  effected,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  leg  which  is 
brought  down  always  eventually  rotates  anteriorly,  under  the 
pubic  arch.  Hence  the  rule  is  as  follows  : — If  it  is  desired  to 
bring  the  occiput  into  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  bring  do-nm  the 
light  leg,  and  conver.stdy. 

There  is  one  condition,  on  the  other  hand,  under  which  all 
authorities  are  agi-eed  that  forceps  should  have  the  preference  over 
version.     This  is  when  the  head  is  already  engaged  pretty  deeply 
in  the  pelvis,  though  its  maximum  diameters  may  not  yet  have 
pa^;sed  the  brim.     If,  in  addition,  there  is  such  retraction  of  the 
-uterus,  that  the  internal  os  (or  the  retraction  ring,  see  p.  440), 
can  be  felt  as  a  line  of  transverse  depression,  from  the  abdomen  or 
as  an  internal  ridge  above  the  head  on  introducing  the  hand  ;  if  the 
uterus  is  so  closely  contracted  round  the  foetus,  that  the  head  cannot 
be  elevated ;  or  if  the  head  has  passed  out  of  the  cervix  into  the 
vagina,  through  the  drawing  up  of  the  cervix  ;  it  should  be  inferred 
that  the  case  is  too  far  advanced  for  version,  and  craniotomy  should 
be  at  once  performed,  if  forceps  fail.    For,  under  these  conditions, 
the  attempt  to  perform  version  would  risk  the  rupture  of  the 
'  uterus,  and  the  interest  of  the  mother  forbids  such  a  risk  to  be  run 
for  the  possible  chance  of  saving  the  child.    For  the  same  reason, 
if  the  mother's  general  state  appears  so  critical  that  rapid  delivery 
is  urgently  called  for,  it  is  generaUy  better  not  to  perform  version. 
For,  If  craniotomy  proves  necessary  after  all,  it  is  a  more  difficult 
a,nd  tedious  operation  on  the  after-coming  head,  especially  if  the 
disproportion  is  very  great.  j 
It  is  when  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  m  a  llattenerl 
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pelvis,  and  the  case  not  too  far  advanced,  that  authorities  difler 
most  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  best  plan  appears  to 
be  that  generally  adopted  in  England,  namely,  to  apply  forceps, 
and  try  the  effect  of  moderate  traction,  and  then  if  this  fails,  to 
perform  version,  unless  the  alternative  of  symphysiotomy  should  be 
chosen  by  a  skilled  operator,  and  the  patient  and  her  husband  give 
their  consent  to  that  operation.  As  to  the  comparative  results  of 
forceps  or  version  as  a  first  choice  under  these  circumstances,  very 
much  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  forceps  used,  something 
also  upon  the  predilection  of  an  individual  operator  for  one  opera- 
tion or  the  other,  and  his  consequent  skill  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Version  is  an  operation  performed  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  and 
it  should  not  therefore  be  chosen  if  the  child  is  dead.  If  the  fretal 
heart  has  ceased  to  be  heard,  version  should  generally  be  rejected, 
if  forceps  have  failed  ;  for,  although  the  foetus  may  be  still  just  alive, 
it  will  hardly  have  vitality  enough  to  survive  the  difficult  passage 
of  a  contracted  brim.  If  there  is  still  greater  certainty  of  the  death 
of  the  chUd,  no  prolonged  or  very  powerful  effort  should  be  made 
even  with  forceps,  but  early  resort  should  be  had  to  craniotomy. 

The  statistics  of  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  afford  evidence  how 
much  depends  upon  the  use  of  an  efficient  instrument.  Thus  in 
the  six  years  1863 — 1869  delivery  was  effected  by  forceps  or  version 
in  20  cases  of  labour  protracted  in  consequence  of  pelvic  contraction, 
in  which  the  head  was  arrested  high  above  the  brim.  In  8  of 
these  version  was  chosen  as  the  primary  operation,  and  the  children 
were  saved  in  7  out  of  the  8.  In  12  cases  forceps  were  chosen  for 
the  primary  operation.  In  7  out  of  the  12  delivery  was  effected 
by  their  means,  and  3  of  the  7  children  were  living.  In  the 
remaining  5  delivery  was  effected  by  version  after  forceps  had 
failed,  and  3  of  the  5  children  were  living.  During  these  six 
years  a  pair  of  long  curved  forceps  (Lever's)  was  in  use,  but  these 
were  rather  short  in  the  handles,  and  pliant  in  the  blades. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  years  a  new  pair  o£  forceps  was  procured, 
otherwise  similar  in  shape,  but  having  longer  handles,  and  more 
unyielding  in  the  blades.  During  the  next  six  years  delivery  was 
effected  by  forceps  or  version  in  18  similar  cases,  in  all  of  which 
forceps  were  chosen  for  the  primary  operation.  In  1 7  cases  out  of 
the  1 8  delivery  was  effected  by  them,  and  1 5  of  the  children  were 
living.  In  the  remaining  case  version  was  successful  after  forceps 
had  failed,  but  the  child  was  stillborn.  Version  was  performed  in 
other  instances  after  the  failure  of  forceps,  but  had  to  be  followed 
up  by  craniotomy.  There  have,  however,  been  a  few  cases  since 
the  above  date,  in  which  a  living  child  has  been  delivered  by  version 
after  even  the  more  efficient  forceps  had  failed. 
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Thus  in  delivery  by  the  more  efficient  forceps  88*1  per  cent,  of 

the  children  were  saved,  a  better  percentage*  than  the  average  per- 
centage in  low  forceps  cases  in  the  same  Charity  ;  in  delivery  by 
version  7 1  '4  per  cent.  Among  the  24  mothers  delivered  by  forceps, 
there  were  no  deaths  ;  among  the  14  delivered  by  version,  there 
were  two  deaths.  The  38  cases  above  enumerated,  together  with 
15  only  of  craniotomy,  comprise  all  the  cases  of  most  considerable 
disproportion  between  the  fojtus  and  the  pelvis  out  of  23,591 
deliveries.  These  statistics  appear  to  show  that  the  use  of  forceps 
in  contracted  pelves  is  not  inferior  in  safety  to  version,  and  to 
be  in  strong  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  many  German  and 
American  authorities  that  this  operation  is  very  dangerous  when 
the  head  is  arrested  high  above  the  brim,  and  to  the  statement  of 
Luskjt  that,  when  the  head  does  not  engage  in  the  brim,  it  should 
be  placed  under  the  ban  as  hardly  less  dangerous  than  Caesarian 
section  was,  before  the  modern  improvements  in  that  operation. 

The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  last  report  of  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Charity  for  the  years  1875 — 1885.  Forceps  were  used  at 
the  brim  92  times  ;  6  of  the  mothers  died,  and  18  of  the  children. 
Version  was  performed  for  various  reasons  when  the  head  was  at 
the  brim  in  33  cases,  out  of  which  5  of  the  mothers  and  29  of 
the  children  died.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that,  in  10  of  the 
version  cases,  forceps  had  been  previously  tried  in  vaia. 

The  following  comparisons  will  further  show  the  gain  as  regards 
foetal  mortality  in  contracted  pelves  from  the  modern  improvement 
in  midwifery  practice.  The  improvement  in  question  probably 
consists  mainly  in  the  employment  of  longer  and  more  unyielding 
forceps  than  it  was  formerly  thought  safe  to  use,  and  in  a  less 
reluctance  to  employ  them  when  the  head  is  high  in  the  pelvis. 
In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  between  1833  and  1854,  craniotomy 
cases  were  3-6  per  1000  ;  between  1854  and  1863  they  were 
reduced  to  1-2  per  1000;  between  1863  and  1875  they  were 
further  reduced  to  0-7  per  1000,  or  more  than  fivefold  in  about  forty 
years.  In  the  following  ten  years,  1875-1885,  they  remained 
about  the  same,  namely,  0-9  per  1000,  so  that  the  mmimum  pos- 
sible had  probably  already  been  attained  in  1863— 187o.  Again, 
at  the  Rotunda  Hospital  at  Dublin,  between  1847  and  1854,  when 
the  straight  forceps,  to  which  the  Dublin  school  was  long  attached, 
were  still  in  use,  craniotomy  cases  were  7-9  per  1000;  between 
1868  and  1875,  after  long  curved  forceps  had  been  adopted,  they 
were  reduced  to  3-5  per  1000. 

It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  axis-traction  forceps  (see 

.  Out  of  thetotal  mmber  of  forceps  cases  the  percentage  of  children  saved  Tvas  76-9. 
+  "  The  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,"  p.  475. 
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Chapter  XXXIII.)  enlarges  still  somewhat  further  the  scope  of 
extraction  by  forceps  in  contracted  pelves,  both  in  comparison  with 
version  and  with  craniotomy.  But  it,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be  anti- 
cipated that  material  advance  will  be  gained  on  the  results  of  the 
Guy's  Charity  as  quoted  above,  both  as  regards  the  extreme  rarity 
of  resort  to  craniotomy,  and  the  successful  results,  both  t&  mothers 
and  children,  of  extraction  by  forceps  in  the  considerable  degrees  of 
pelvic  contraction.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  although  forceps 
have  been  used  very  sparingly  in  the  Guy's  Charity  (only  once  in 
197  deliveries  from  1863  to  1875;  once  in  93  deliveries  from  1875 
to  1885),  it  has  been  the  practice  not  long  to  delay  the  operation 
when  considerable  pelvic  contraction  is  recognised. 

The  average  transverse  diameter  of  the  incompressible  base  of  the 
skuU  is  about  3  inches.  .  Hence,  allowing  a  little  for  the  soft  parts, 
it  cannot  be  expected,  as  a  rule,  that  a  living  child  at  full  term  will 
be  delivered  with  a  conjugate  diameter  much  under  3i  inches.  In 
exceptional  cases  no  doubt  a  full-term  child  is  delivered  with  a 
conjugate  of  2|  inches  by  forceps,  version,  ot  sometimes  even  by  the 
natui'al  powers.  Thus  in  a  case  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity, 
where  the  patient  was  at  term  in  her  second  pregnancy  at  the  age 
of  24,  craniotomy  had  to  be  performed,  with  the  head  arrested  high 
above  the  brim,  and  the  conjugate  diameter  was  estimated  at  not 
more  than  2|  inches.  But  at  her  first  confinement,  she  had  been 
delivered  spontaneously  of  a  living  child  after  24  hours'  labour. 

Hence  version  should  never  be  performed  with  a  conjugate  under 
2|  inches,  nor  with  one  under  3  inches  if  there  is  evidence  that 
the  head  is  large.  No  prolonged  efforts  to  extract  with  forceps 
should  be  made  with  a  conjugate  less  than  3^  inches.  With  a  con- 
jugate under  2|  inches,  the  choice  will  be  between  craniotomy  and 
Caesarian  section.  With  a  conjugate  from  2|  inches  upward,  there 
is  the  alternative  of  symphysiotomy,  if  the  child  cannot  be  extracted 
by  forceps. 

In  the  case  of  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  extraction  by 
forceps  is  always  preferable  to  version.  If  forceps  fail,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  craniotomy  or  symphysiotomy,  and  not  to  version. 
The  difficulty  here  does  not  He  mainly  in  the  transverse  diameters  of 
the  head.  Hence  there  are  neither  the  disadvantages  in  the  use  of 
forceps,  nor  the  advantages  in  version,  which  exist  in  the  flattened 
pelvis.  Moreover,  after  version,  the  extended  head  would  probably 
find  insufficient  room  for  its  long  diameter  in  any  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  generally  contracted  pelvis  not  unfrequently  gives 
occasion  for  craniotomy,  even  when  the  conjugate  diameter  is  as 
much  as  3^  inches.  In  the  generally  contracted  pelvis  more 
advantage  is  gamed  by  symphysiotomy  than  in  the  flattened  pelvis, 
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because  in  this  case  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  which  is  much  more  increased  by  symphysiotomy 
than  the  antero-posterior. 

Extraction  of  the  after-coming  head. — In  the  extraction  of  the  after- 
coming  head  more  assistance  to  nature  is  generally  req^uired  than  in 
primary  pelvic  presentations,  with  a  normal  pelvis.  Before  the 
shoulders  engage  in  the  brim,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  hand  into  the 
vagina,  and  make  sure  that  the  arms  do  not  become  extended  in  the 
brim,  by  the  side  of  the  head,  drawing  them  down,  if  necessary, 
over  the  chest.  When  the  head  engages  in  the  brim,  extraction 
must  be  effected  quickly  if  the  child  is  to  be  saved.  The  legs  may 
be  grasped,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  traction  made  nearly  in  the 
axis  of  the  brim.  At  first,  just  as  the  head  is  entering  the  brim, 
the  direction  of  traction  should  be  a  little  more  forward  than  this, 
in  consequence  of  the  "curve  of  the  false  promontory."  lnca.se 
of  doubt,  various  directions  of  traction  may  be  tried  in  a  tentative 
way,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  making  a  "  pendulum  movement," 
which  might  injure  the  neck,  or  rub  the  head  backward  and  forward 
against  the  brim.  Advantage  may  also  be  gained  by  having  an 
assistant  to  press  down  the  head  from  the  abdomen. 

If  the  head  will  not  pass,  it  will  generally  be  fotmd,  on  passing 
up  the  hand  to  examine,  that  it  is  too  much  extended.  There  are 
two  ways  of  overcoming  this  and  promoting  flexion.  The  first  is  to 
incline  the  direction  of  traction  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  side 
of  the  pelvis  to  which  the  occiput  is  directed.  If  the  line  of  traction 
can  thus  be  made  to  pass  between  the  forehead  and  the  diameter 
most  tightly  gripped,  descent  of  the  forehead  more  than  the  occiput, 
and  therefore  flexion  of  the  head,  will  be  promoted.  The  pressure 
of  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  against  the  occiput  also  forms,  with  the 
lateral  component  of  the  traction,  a  "  couple,"  or  pair  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces,  which  aids  the  same  efi'ect. 

Jaw  traction. — Another  still  more  effective  expedient,  and  one 
which  may  be  combined  with  the  former,  is  that  of  jaw  traction, 
which  often  may  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  child  in  a  head-last 
case.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  not  only  promotes  flexion,  since 
the  maxillary  joint  is  generally  slightly  anterior  to  the  diameter 
gripped  in  the  conjugate,  but  increases  the  force  of  extraction, 
without  increasing  the  dangerous  tension  applied  to  the  neck.  The 
index  finger  should  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  maxUla,  and 
the  jaw  drawn  downward  at  the  same  moment  that  traction  is  made 
upon  the  legs  with  the  other  hand.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
finger  is  not  passed  too  far  back,  so  as  to  injure  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  or  the  larynx.  Since  a  certain  amoimt  of  injury  may  be 
done  to  the  jaw,  and  the  child's  power  of  sucking  thereby  impaired, 
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the  expedient  should  not  be  used  until  simple  traction  has  been  tried 
and  failed. 

In  laboratory  experiments  on  the  amount  of  traction  which  could 
be  placed  on  the  lower  jaw  without  causing  injury,  Matthews 
Duncan*  found  that,  in  several  instances,  up  to  a  weight  of  56  lbs., 
no  obvious  injury  was  produced.  In  one  case,  a  crack  was  heard 
at  28  lbs.  It  thus  appears  that,  in  many  cases,  an  additional 
amount  of  force  can  thus  be  obtained  without  serious  injury  to  the 
child,  equal  to  more  than  one-half  of  that  which  can  be  safely 
applied  through  the  neck  (see  note,  p.  540).  The  additional  amount 
of  force  thus  obtained  is  generally  of  more  importance  than  the 
flexion.  It  is  not,  indeed,  an  actual  flexion  which  can  be  expected, 
but  only  a  limitation  of  extension  ;  for  the  traction  by  the  spine 
will  often  have  greater  effect  in  causing  extension  than  the  jaw 
traction  in  causing  flexion,  if  the  diameter  engaged  in  the  conjugate 
is  the  one  most  tightly  gripped.  The  jaw  traction,  however,  will 
limit  the  amount  of  extension  produced  to  that  degree  from  which  it 
results  that,  not  the  direction  of  the  spinal  traction,  but  that  of  the 
resultant  of  the  spinal  traction  and  jaw  traction,  passes  through  the 
diameter  of  the  head  most  tightly  gripped.  The  residt  will  probably 
be  to  keep  the  head  iu  moderate  extension,  so  that  only  the  fronto- 
occipital,  and  not  a  diameter  nearly  approaching  to  the  mento-occi- 
pital,  or  maximum  vertico-mental,  is  thrown  across  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  The  inclination  of  the  tractile  force  toward 
the  side  where  the  occiput  lies,  described  on  the  preceding  page,  may 
materially  aid  in  limiting  extension.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that,  when  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  head,  it  may  allow  room  for  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head,  even  in  the  position  of  maximum  extension  likely  to  be 
attained,  and  then  the  additional  traction  force  is  alone  of  value. 

The  mode  of  extracting  the  head  through  the  pelvis  and  vaginal 
outlet  has  already  been  described  (pp.  254—255).  If  its  passage 
is  resisted  by  the  pelvic  outlet,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  uniformly 
contracted  pelvis,  jaw  traction  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  at 
the  brim.  It  will  rarely  be  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
soft  parts  only. 

Symphysiotomy.— favourable  results  recently  obtained  in 
the  revived  operation  of  symphysiotomy  render  this  operation  an 
available  alternative  in  the  less  extreme  forms  of  pelvic  contraction 
whenever  moderate  traction  with  forceps  fails  to  deliver  the  fcetus' 
The  limits  siiitable  for  its  adoption  are  from  a  conjugate  of  24 
inches  upward.    It  has  indeed  been  successfully  performed  with  I 

"  "  On  Traction  by  tho  Lower  Jaw  m  Head-last  Cases."    Obstet.  Tran.s.,  Vol.  XX. 
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conjugate  as  small  as  2|  inclies,  but,  when  the  contraction  is  so 
great  as  this,  it  is  donhtful  whether  the  risk  is  less  than  that  of 
Caesarian  section,  talcing  into  account  the  fact  that,  in  Caesarian 
section,  the  patient  may  be  sterilised,  and  saved  from  the  danger  of 
future  pregnancies.  The  drawbacks  to  the  operation  are  that  it  is 
a  somewhat  severe  surgical  operation  for  the  patient  to  undergo, 
although  one  of  low  mortality  in  the  hands  of  skUful  operators,  and 
not  a  very  easy  one  for  an  inexperienced  operator  to  perform.  The 
clitoris  must  necessarily  be  divided  from  one  pubic  bone  ;  and,  if 
there  is  a  wide  separation  of  the  bones,  its  vessels  and  nerves  may 
also  be  divided  or  torn  on  one  side.  Some  cicatricial  tissue  may 
therefore  result  in  this  situation.  There  is  also  the  possible  risk  of 
some  lameness  in  future,  if  the  bones  do  not  unite  closely,  but  this 
can  probably  be  obviated  by  wiring  the  bones.  The  operation  may 
thus  be  offered  to  the  patient  and  her  husband  as  a  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  the  child,  and  one  which  offers  a  much  better  prospect 
of  doing  so  than  version,  forceps  haying  failed.  But  they  cannot  be 
blamed,  in  the  author's  opinion,  if  they  should  decide  in  favour  of 
the  destruction  of  the  child. 

Choice  between  craniotomy  and  Ccesarian  section. — In  the  more 
moderate  degrees  of  contraction,  craniotomy  is  an  operation  involving 
very  little  risk  to  the  mother.     If  bad  results  follow,  they  are 
generally  due  rather  to  the  previous  prolongation  of  labour,  or  the 
efforts  to  extract  a  living  child  by  forceps  or  version,  than  to  the 
operation  itself,  provided  that  it  has  been  performed  skilfully.  In 
the  severer  degrees  of  contraction,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
especially  when  the  disproportion  is  so  great  that  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  extracting  the  body  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  foetus 
through  the  brim.    In  these  severer  degrees  of  flattening,  the  pelvis 
is  almost  always  rachitic,  and  generally  contracted  as  well  as 
flattened,  so  that  the  want  of  space  in  the  transverse  diameter 
seriously  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.     Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  one  of  considerable  risk  to  the  mother.  Accord- 
ing to  Perry,  craniotomy  in  America,  in  70  cases  of  pelves  havmg 
a  conjugate  measuring  2^  inches  and  under,  gave  a  mor  ality  of 
38-5  per  cent.    Out  of  25,689  deliveries  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  there  were  24  cases  of  craniotomy,  wi  h 
4  deaths,  or  16-6  per  cent.,  including  one  case  m  which  the  litems 
was  ruptured  before  the  craniotomy. 

The  recent  improvements  in  Caesarian  section  have  greatly  en- 
larged its  field  as  compared  with  craniotomy.    In  the  operations 
performed  according  to  Sanger's  method  by  the  most  skilful  hands 
as  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  the  mortality  does  not  exceed  12  per 
cent     But  in  all  operations  reckoned  as  Siingor's  operations,  per- 
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formed  in  all  countries,  the  mortality,  according  to  Dr.  E.  P. 
Harris's  statistics,  up  to  the  end  of  1889,  was  23-5  per  cent. 

Some  have  claimed  that  craniotomy  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
murderous  operation  because  it  destroys  the  child,  and  that 
CfBsarian  section  may  displace  it  altogether,  but  this  conclusion  is 
not  as  yet  justified.  In  general,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  likely  that, 
on  a  future  occasion,  a  living  child  may  be  obtained  by  the  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour,  craniotomy  should  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  Csesarian  section.  For,  in  such  cases,  the  operation  does  not 
involve  much  danger  to  the  mother ;  and  even  foetal  life  may  be 
the  gainer  in  the  end,  if  she  survives  to  bear  other  children. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  present  position  of  a  con- 
troversy which  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  improvements  in  opera- 
tion. With  a  conjugate  diameter  of  2-|  inches  or  less,  Csesarian 
section  is  preferable  if  it  can  be  performed  as  a  first  choice,  early  in 
labour,  and  by  an  operator  experienced  in.  abdominal  surgery.  If, 
however,  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  through  the  pelvis, 
or  the  patient  is  exhausted  with  protracted  labour,  craniotomy  is 
preferable  down  to  a  conjugate  of  2^  or  even  2  inches,  if  there  is  a 
fair  transverse  diameter  and  room  at  the  sides  of  the  sacral  promon- 
tory. A  skilful  operator  is  justified  in  clioosing  Csesarian  section, 
with  a  conjugate  up  to  2|  inches,  or  if  a  patient  has  lost  several 
children  in  labour,  notwithstanding  induction  at  the  seventh 
month,  through  difficulty  in  extraction ;  providing  that  she  is  willing 
to  run  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  living  child.  With  a  conjugate  of 
2 1  inches  and  upward,  symphysiotomy  appears  to  involve  less  risk 
to  the  mother,  and  it  is  available  when  labour  is  already  somewhat 
prolonged. 

The  method  of  extraction  after  craniotomy  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  XXXIV.  ;  the  choice  between  Sanger's  Csesarian  section 
and  Porro's  operation,  in  Chapter  XXXV. 

Induction  of  premature  labour. — By  the  induction  of  premature 
labour,  two  advantages  are  obtained  :  first,  the  smaller  size  of  the 
head ;  and  secondly,  the  more  yielding  consistency  of  the  bones, 
allowing  the  diameter  engaged  in  the  conjugate  to  undergo  a  greater 
reduction  from  pressure.  Benefit  is  thus  gained  both  for  the 
mother  and  the  child.  Labour  is  less  severe  for  the  mother,  and 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  a  living  child  being  born  in  those  cases 
in  which  such  a  residt  is  not  probable  at  the  full  term. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  contraction,  in  which  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  living  child  being  born  alive  at  full  term,  either 
spontaneously  or  with  the  aid  of  forceps  or  version,  it  is  better  not 
to  induce  labour,  for  the  amount  of  interference  necessary  for  the 
induction  of  labour  does  somewhat  increase  the  risk  to  the  mother 
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although  not  to  such  a  great  degree  as  a  severe  instrumental 
delivery  would  do.  In  the  flattened  pelvis,  the  scope  of  the 
operation  lies  chiefly  among  conjugate  diameters  varying  from 
3  2  down  to  2  J  inches.  In  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  it  may 
be  called  for  even  with  a  conjugate  above  3|-  inches.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  average  size  of  the  child  varies  in  difi'erent  women,  and 
the  transverse  measurements  of  the  pelvis  cannot  be  exactly  esti- 
mated, the  histoiy  of  previous  labours,  when  the  patient  is  not  a 
primipara,  gives  even  more  information  than  the  measurement  of 
the  pelvis.  As  a  general  rule,  when  craniotomy  has  been  required 
in  a  former  labour  on  account  of  disproportion  between  the  foetus 
and  the  pelvis,  or  when  the  child  has  been  stillborn,  in  consequence 
of  delay  within  the  pelvis,  even  though  delivered  whole  by  forceps 
or  version,  premature  labour  should  be  induced  in  subsequent 
pregnancies.  A  primipara,  with  a  conjugate  of  3|  inches  or  more, 
may  be  allowed  to  go  to  full  term.  If  the  patient  is  a  multipara, 
most  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  the  history  of  the  more  recent 
labours,  since,  in  contracted  pelvis,  the  difficulty  is  apt  to  increase 
progressively  with  increased  size  of  the  children.  If  a  female 
child  only  has  been  with  difficulty  extracted  alive  at  term,  it  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  to  induce  premature  labour  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  since  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  greater  if  the  next  child 
proves  to  be  a  male. 

Some  German  authorities,  as  Litzmann  and  Spiegelberg,  have 
argued  against  the  expediency  of  the  induction  of  premature  labour 
on  the  ground  of  statistics  apparently  showing  the  mortality  to 
children,  as  well  as  to  mothers,  to  be  greater  in  cases  of  premature 
labour  tlian  in  those  of  labour  at  the  full  term  in  contracted  pelves. 
These  statistics  are  fallacious,  because  they  include  in  the  latter 
class  the  commoner  and  slighter  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction,  in 
which  it  is  admitted  that  the  induction  of  labour  is  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient.  "When  different  labours  are  compared  in  the  same 
woman,  in  whom  pelvic  contraction  is  considerable,  the  advantages 
of  the  induction  of  labour  are  strikingly  exhibited.  Thus  Milne* 
records  38  induced  premature  labours  in  6  women  without  any 
maternal  death,  in  which  35  children  were  born  alive.  In  12 
labours  at  term  of  the  same  6  women,  only  1  child  was  born  alive. 

With  a  conjugate  less  than  2|  inches  there  is  practically  little 
chance  of  a  living  child  being  secured  even  by  induction  of  labour. 
There  is,  however,  just  a  possibiUty  of  it  with  a  conjugate  a  little 
under  2|  inches,  provided  the  transverse  diameter  is  large  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  pelvis  is  reniform,  with  ample  space  at  the  sides 

•  "  Premature  Labour  and  Version,"  Edin.  Med.  Jouni.,  Vol.  XIX. 
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of  the  sacrimi.  Under  these  circumstances  a  trial  of  the  effect  of 
induction  may  be  made.  When  the  contraction  is  so  great  that  a 
living  child  cannot  be  hoped  for,  that  is  to  say,  in  most  pelves  with 
a  conjugate  less  than  2f  inches,  it  is  better  to  let  the  patient  go  to 
full  term.  The  extra  disturbance  and  risk  involved  in  the  induc- 
tion of  labour  are  thereby  avoided.  In  extreme  forms  of  contrac- 
tion, as  with  a  conjugate  of  2|  inches  or  less,  Caesarian  section  will 
now  generally  be  chosen,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  of  arranging 
for  its  performance  by  an  operator  skilled  in  abdominal  surgery. 

Date  for  induction  of  labour.- — ^ Although  a  child  is  nominally 
regarded  as  viable  at  the  end  of  six  months,  there  is  so  little  chance 
of  its  surviving  if  born  before  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  induce  labour  before  that  time  for  the 
sake  of  the  child.  In  choosing  the  exact  time  in  any  given  case, 
regard  should  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  conjugate  diameter, 
but  to  the  other  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  amount 
of  difficulty  found  in  extraction  at  term,  and  still  more  to  the 
results  of  induction  on  any  former  occasion.  Thus,  if  labour  has 
been  induced  before,  say  at  the  eighth  month,  and  the  child  has 
been  lost  through  delay  at  the  brim,  it  should  be  induced  earlier 
on  the  next  occasion.  If  it  has  been  induced,  say  at  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  child  has  passed  very  easily,  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  another  time  to  go  a  little  longer,  especially  if  the  former 
chUd  did  not  prove  strong  enough  permanently  to  survive. 

So  far  as  the  conjugate  diameter  can  be  taken  as  an  indication, 
the  following  may  be  given  as  reasonable  rules  : — 

With  a  conjugate  of  3J  inches  induce  labour  at  the  end  of  the  36th  week. 
"  >'  3^  ,,  34th 

"  "  3  >>  ),  .  32nd  ,, 

•'  ■'  2|  ,,  31st 

'»  >>  2f  ,,  30th  ,, 


Induction  of  abortion. — When  contraction  is  so  great  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  obtaining  a  viable  child,  and  extraction  by  craniotomy  at 
full  term  is  likely  to  be  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  it  is  better  to 
induce  abortion  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  especially  before  the 
tenth  week,  unless  the  patient  elects  to  go  to  full  term,  with  the 
view  of  CfBsarian  section  being  performed  then.  In  the  middle 
months  of  pregnancy  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  difficulty  arising 
from  the  close  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  let  the  patient  go  to  full  term,  if  it  is  probable 
that  extraction  after  embryotomy  can  then  be  carried  out  without 
great  difficulty,  for,  after  artificial  abortion,  pregnancy  may  recur 
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quickly,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation  is  likely  to 
lead  to  uterine  disorder. 

The  methods  of  induction  of  premature  labour  and  abortion  will 
be  described  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Treatment  of  shoulder  and  transverse  presentations  in  contracted 
pelvis. — In  a  flattened  pelvis,  as  a  rule,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  effect  cephalic  version,  for  delivery  of  the  after-coming  head 
wUl  probably  be  more  easily  effected  ;  and,  if  the  head  were  brought 
to  present,  podalic  version  might  be  called  for  afterwards.  If, 
however,  the  contraction  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
saving  the  child,  then  the  head  should  be  brought  to  present  if 
possible,  since,  ia  considerable  contraction,  craniotomy  with  an  after- 
coming  head  is  a  more  difficult  and  tedious  operation.  In  the 
pelvis  sequabiliter  justo  minor  also  the  head  should  always  be 
brought  to  present  if  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


EAEE  FOEMS  OF  PELVIC  DEFORMITY. 
The  Triradiate  or  Rostrated  (Beaked)  Pelvis. 

This  form  of  pelvis  is  evidently  due  to  the  piisliing  inward  both 
of  the  sacrum  with  the  lumbar  spine  and  the  acetabula  toward  the 
centre  of  the  brim  (see  Fig.  186).  The  bending  takes  place  earliest 
and  most  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  superior  rami  of  the  pubes  as 
well  as  near  the  junction  of  pubes  and  ischium,  and  it  is  in  this  way 


Fig.  186.— Triiudiate  malaoosteon  pelvis  in  extreme  defoi-mity,  viewed  in  the  axis  of 

the  brim. 

that  the  characteristic  beaked  shape  is  produced  (see  Fig.  188, 
p.  557).  The  shape  of  the  brim  comes  to  resemble  a  three-rayed 
star,  regular  or  irregular,  the  anterior  ray  being  generally  the 
narrowest. 

Causation. — Tlie  triradiate  pelvis  is  most  frequently  the  result 
of  osteo-malacia,  or  mollities  ossium.  This  is  a  disease  extremely 
rare_  in  Britain,  and  still  more  so  in  America,  where  insufficient 
feeding  is  less  common.  It  appears  to  be  endemic  in  certain  districts 
especially  in  Italy  and  near  the  Rhine.  The  main  cause  seems  to 
be  something  misuitable  in  food  and  sanitary  conditions,  with  pro- 
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bably  the  addition  of  some  influence  of  climate  and  locality.  Osteo- 
malacia, like  rickets,  softens  the  bones,  but  it  differs  from  rickets  in 
that,  almost  invariably,  it  softens  them  after  they  have  attained 
maturity,  softens  them  throughout  instead  of  only  at  the  growing 
portions,  and  softens  them  to  a  much  higher  degree. 

Osteo-malacia  is  almost  confined  to  the  female  sex,  and  is  espe- 
cially associated  with  pregnancy.  This  may  be  explained,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  expenditure  of  lime-salts  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
foetus.  It  rarely  occurs  in  a  first  pregnancy,  more  frequently 
after  repeated  childbirth,  and  is  generally  recurrent  in  repeated 
pregnancies.  Usually  it  is  progressive,  but  sometimes  it  is  arrested 
and  the  bones  become  hardened  again  in  their  abnormal  state.  The 


Fig.  187. — The  same  malaoosteon  pelvis  seen  from  the  outlet. 

disease  is  a  form  of  osteo-myelitis.  The  periosteum  is  generally 
thickened,  soft  hypertrophic  medullary  tissue,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  fat,  is  deposited  in  the  bones,  and  the  calcareous  salts 
are  absorbed.  They  are  believed  to  be  excreted  through  the 
kidneys.  The  result  is  that  the  bones  become  very  light,  pliant, 
soft,  and  friable,,  capable  of  being  easily  cut  or  indented.  In  some 
forms  of  the  disease  numerous  spontaneous  fractures  take  place. 
The  disease  sometimes  affects  the  whole  skeleton,  but  it  may  expend 
itself  chiefly  upon  certain  bones.  In  pregnant  women,  the  spine  and 
pelvis  are  generally  most  affected. 

Mechanism  of  production  of  the  deformity. — The  reason  why  so 
different  a  state  is  produced  from  that  of  the  usual  rachitic  pelvis  is, 
first,  that  the  bones  are  softened  more  uniformly,  and  more  com- 
pletely, so  that  they  can  no  longer  act  as  rigid  beams  or  levers  ; 
secondly,  that  the  woman  is  generally  standing  and  walking,  at 
least  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  not  constantly  sitting,  as  in 
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the  rickets  of  young  children.  In  the  early  stage  the  centre  of  the 
sacrum  sinks  somewhat  into  the  brim,  and  the  acetabula  are  driven 
inward  by  the  inward  pressure  of  the  heads  of  the  femora,  including 
the  effects  of  muscular  force  and  that  of  pressure  in  lying  on  the  side 
(see  p.  23).  The  bending  takes  place  most  at  the  thinnest  parts  of 
the  bones  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring,  that  is  in  the 
superior  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  near  the  junction  of  pubes  and 
ischium  (see  Figs,  187,  188).  Thus,  the  acetabula  come  to  look  more 
forward  than  usual  (Fig.  189,  p.  558),  the  pelvis  becomes  beaked, 
and  the  shape  of  the  brim,  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  a  pointed  heart- 


Pig.  188.— Eostrated  malaoosteon  pelvis,  in  earlier  stage  of  defoiniity. 

shape  (Fig.  188),  transverse  contraction  predominating.  The  tubera 
ischii  are  can-ied  inward  with  the  acetabula,  so  contracting  the 
outlet  (Fig.  189,  p.  558).  ^ 

The  effect  of  the  approximation  of  the  acetabula  is  that  the  out 
ward  leverage  upon  them,  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  body-weiaht  in 
standmg  and  walking,  is  diminished,  and  eventually  converted  into 
an  inward  leverage,  if  the  acetabula  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints  (see  p.  508).     The  same  re 
action  to  the  body-weight,  on  account  of  the  forward  direction  of  the 
acetabula  comes  to  have  a  component  acting  inward  perpendicular 
0  the  pelvic  wall,  tending  more  and  more  to  bend  the  iHa  as  dis 
tortion  progresses.     The  reaction  to  the  body-weight  I'n  stoin'' 
acting  on  the  tubera  ischii,  also  comes  to  exercise  an  intard  Sstead 
of  an  outward  levernge,  as  soon  as  the  tubera  are  neare  Ttt 
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middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints  (see  p.  509).  Hence  all  the 
forces  causing  distortion  act  at  constantly  increasing  advantage  as 
distortion  progresses.  Eventually  sacrum  and  acetabula  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  as  do  the  tubera  ischii, 
and  the  space  both  of  inlet  and  outlet  is  almost  obliterated.  The 
sides  of  the  pubic  arch  are  closely  approximated.  The  crests  of  the 
ilia  are  folded  together  and  the  Dist.  Sp.  II.  diminished.  The 
acetabula,  and  with  them  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences,  are  also 
forced  npward  by  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight,  so  that  the 
anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  pelvic  ring  are  no  longer  in  the 


Kg.  189.— Rostrated  malacosteon  pelvis,  seen  from  the  outlet. 

same  plane.  The  inclination  of  the  pelvis  as  a  whole  is  also 
■diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  forward  of  the 
sacrum  into  the  brim,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  rachitic  pelvis 
(see  p.  524).  In  extreme  forms  of  distortion,  the  spine  often  yields 
irregularly,    producing  corresponding  irregidarity  in  the  pelvis 

(Figs.  186,  187). 

The  contrasts  between  the  flattened  rachitic  and  the  malacosteon 
pelvis  are  showna  in  the  following  figures  after  Matthews  Duncan, 
following  Meyer,*  and  Tyler  Smith.  Figs.  190,  191,  192  are 
profile  sections  of  that  part  of  the  true  pehds  which  is  above  the 
middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum.  The  pelvic  brim  is 
considered  as  divisible  into  two  parts,  one  posterior  and  another 


*  Ed.  Med.  Joxu-n.,  April,  1856. 
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anterior,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  pelvis 
from  one  ilio-pectineal  eminence  to  another. 

N,  Fig.  190,  is  a  section  of  the  normal  pelvis  ;  r,  Fig.  191,  of  the 


p 


Fig.  190.— Profile  section  of  normal  pelvis.    (After  Matthews  Duncan.) 

rachitic  pelvis  ;  m.  Fig.  192,  of  the  malacosteon  pelvis.  The  other 
letters  are  the  same  in  each  figure,    k  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 


Fig.  191.— Profile  section  of  rachitic  pelvis. 


promontory  of  the  sacrum,  p,  to  the  middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the 
sacrum,  w.    c  is  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim  ;  s,  the 


■s   i:-'^'^ 


Fig.  192.— Profile  section  of  malacosteon  pelvis. 


top  of  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  d,  a  diagonal  diameter  joining  s  and  w 
T  IS  the  point  where  the  horizontal  Une  joining  the  ileo-pectineal 
eminences  cuts  the  plane  of  section.    The  dotted  lines  t  s  t  p 
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tlierefore  show  the  relation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of 
the  pelvic  ring  to  each  other,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  normal 
pelvis  (Fig.  190)  they  are  almost  in  the  same  plane. 

The  relative  position  of  t  in  the  two  other  figures  shows  the  rela- 
tively small  influence  standing  and  walking  have  in  the  flattened 
rachitic  pelvis,  and  their  large  influence  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis. 
In  the  malacosteon  pelvis  the  acetabula  are  displaced  upwards, 
carrying  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences  with  them,  and  T  lies  above 
the  line  p  s.    The  two  halves  of  the  pelvis,  therefore,  form  an  angle 


I 


S 

Fig.  193.— Transverse  section  of  nornml  pelvis.   (After  Matthe-vre  Duncan.) 

looking  downward.  In  the  rachitic  pelvis,  in  which  tlie  reactions 
to  the^'body-weight  are  chiefly  through  the  tubera  ischii  in  sitting, 
T  lies  lower  than  in  the  normal  pelvis,  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
pelvis  form  an  angle  looking  upward. 

Ac^ain,  in  the  rachitic  pelvis  (Fig.  191),  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  p,  has  descended,  but  has  described  nearly  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
having  the  middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum  at  its  centre,  the 
sacrum  not  being  compressible  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  In  the 
malacosteon  pelvis,  on  the  contrary  (Fig.  192),  the  sacrum  is  much 
shortened  by  compression  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  the  pro- 
montory, P,  has  in  consequence  descended  almost  vertically. 

In  Figs.  193,  194,  195,  transverse  sections  of  the  three  forms 
of  pelvis°are  shown,    p  is  the  sacral  promontory,  s  the  top  of  the 
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symphysis  pubis,  i,  i  the  projections  of  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences 
upon  the  plane  of  section.    The  iigures  show  the  approximation 


s 

Fig.  194. — Transverse  section  of  rachitic  pelvLs. 


of  p  to  s  in  the  rachitic  pelvis,  while  the  line  i  i  is  almost  unaltered, 
the  great  approximation  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis  of  p,  i,  i,  the 


s 

Pig.  195.— Transverse  section  of  malacosteon  pelvis. 


three  points  upon  which  pressure  is  made,  towards  each  other  and 
towards  the  centre  of  the  triangle  p,  i,  i,  and  the  rostrated  form  of 
the  anterior  half  of  the  malacosteon  pelvis. 
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The  triradiate  rachitic  or  pseudo-malacosteon  pelvis. 

— In  exceptioual  cases  of  rickets  a  form  of  pelvis  is  produced  closely- 
resembling  the  malacosteon  pelvis  (Fig.  196).  For  its  production  it 
is  necessary  that  the  softening  of  the  bones  should  be  greater  and 
more  general  than  usual,  and  that  the  disease  should  be  prolonged 
beyond  infancy,  so  that  the  child  walks  and  stands  while  suffering  from 
it.  If  the  child  walks  and  stands  while  the  softening  is  only  slight, 
the  result  is  the  rachitic  generally  contracted  pelvis  (see  p.  519). 
The  distinction  from  the  ntalacosteon  pelvis  is  made  by  the  history, 
by  the  signs  of  rickets  in  other  parts,  by  the  small  size  of  the  pelvis, 
especially  of  the  iliac  fossse,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  normal  rela- 


Fig.  196. — Pseudo-malacosteon  rachitic  pehds,  viewed  in  tlie  axis  of  the  brim. 

(Naegele.) 

tion  between  Dist.  Sp.  II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  II.  is  reversed,  whereas  in 
the  malacosteon  pelvis  the  spines  are  approximated.  In  other  words, 
in  the  rachitic  form  the  iliac  fossse  are  flattened  and  look  forward, 
in  the  malacosteon  they  are  folded  together  (Fig.  188,  p.  557).  In 
the  rachitic  form  also  the  bones  are  not  so  pliable,  and  there  is  not 
the  irregularity  often  seen  in  extreme  degrees  of  osteo-malacia. 

Diagnosis.— In  the  early  stages  of  osteo-malacia,  attention  may- 
be attracted  to  the  disease  by  the  occurrence  of  pains  in  the  pelvis 
and  other  bones.  When  the  deformity  is  established,  diagnosis  is 
easily  made,  in  the  slighter  forms  from  the  beaked  shape  of  the 
pubes  and  narrowing  of  the  pubic  arch,  in  severe  form  froui  the 
great  narrowing  of  the  outlet  and  cavity  of  the  pelvis  in  addition. 
The  bones  may  be  pliant  under  pressure,  and  there  may  be  deformi- 
ties also  of  the  spine  and  other  bones.  The  rachitic  form  is  diag- 
nosed by  the  characters  given  above,  and  by  the  bones  being  hard 
and  not  pliant. 
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Treatment. — In  the  malacosteon  pelvis  trial  should  always  be 
made  whether  the  bones  may  not  j)rove  to  be  pliable  enough  to 
allow  the  pelvis  to  be  expanded  by  the  hand  passed  into  the  vagina, 
sufficiently  to  allow  extraction  of  the  foetus.  Failing  this,  the  choice 
wiU  generally  be  between  embryotomy  and  Cffisarian  section  (see 
Chapter  XXXV.),  although  in  minor  degrees  of  deformity  it  may  be 
possible  to  extract  by  forceps.  It  is  especially  when  the  outlet  is 
so  contracted  that  it  is  impossible  tg  pass  in  the  hand,  or  gain 
sufficient  access  for  instriunents,  that  delivery  through  the  natural 
passages  is  Likely  to  be  impossible. 

In  the  pseudo-malacosteon  rachitic  pelvis,  with  an  equivalent 
degree  of  deformity,  it  is  still  more  likely  to  prove  impossible  to 
extract  tlirough  the  pelvis,  since  the  pelvis  is  originally  smaller, 
and  the  bones  are  hard  and  not  pliant. 


The  Oblique  Pelvis. 

There  are  three  chief  forms  of  oblique  pelvis  :— the  scoliotic 
obUque  pelvis,  due  to  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  the  oblique 
pelvis  due  to  shortness  or  disuse  of  one  leg  ;  and  the  oblique  pelvis 
of  Naegele,  due  to  anchylosis  of  one  sacro-Hiac  synchondrosis,  and 
deficiency  of  the  corresponding  wing  of  the  sacrum.  There  is  a 
similar  action  of  certain  forces  in  the  production  of  all  these. 

The  scoliotic  oblique  pelvis.— In  lateral  curvature  (scoliosis) 
oi  the  spine,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebris  are  rotated  to  one  side  in 
the  dorsal  region,  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  lumbar  region  Gene- 
rally the  deviation  is  to  the  right  in  the  dorsal  region,  bein^^  due 
to  the  over  use  of  the  right  arm,  and  to  the  left  in  the  lumbar 
region.  The  result  is  that  the  Hne  by  which  the  body-weic^ht  is 
transmitted  to  the  pelvis  is  cUsplaced  to  the  same  side  as  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebraj,  and  one  leg  or  tuber  ischii  has  to  bear  more  than 
Its  share  of  the  weight.  The  bones  and  muscles  of  the  overweighted 
eg  often  become  thicker.  Hence  the  inward  thrust  at  the  aceta- 
bu  urn,  due  to  muscular  action,  is  greater  than  on  the  other  side 
and  this  IS  one  cause  why  the  acetabulum  is  pushed  inward,  and 
the^symphysis  pubis  is  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  197^ 

Another  cause  is  the  following.  When  the  line  of  body-weight  is 
displaced  much  to  one  side,  it  cuts  the  posterior  sacro-il2  Zatlnt 
on  one  side  (see  Fig.  13,  p.  12)  instead  of  falling  in  the  LlSi  1 
between  the  two  ligaments.  A  consideration  of  the  equillblm  of  S 
sacral  beam  itself  shows  that  the  result  must  be  thTZ.l  \ 
.train  is  thrown  upon  those  fibres  of  the  l  gamen^c  oTe  T 
-d  upon  the  "  bite  "  on  the  bony  snr^^^.l^  ^^^j;^ 

0  0  2 
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itself,  and  is  pressed  more  strongly  than  usual  against  the  iliura. 
Otherwise,  the  over-weighted  end  of  the  sacrum  would  be  displaced 
downward,  away  from  the  corresponding  iliiim.  It  follows  that, 
although  the  weight  transmitted  to  the  ilium  on  the  over- weighted  side 
is  increased,  the  posterior  arm  of  the  lever  formed  by  the  innominate 
bone  is  diminished  in  more  than  the  same  proportion.  The  leverage, 
therefore,  is  diminished  on  the  over-weighted  side,  and  that  on  the 
other  side  preponderates  over  it,  and  displaces  the  symphysis  pubis 
toward  the  under-weighted  side. 

As  soon  as  displacement  of  the  acetabulum  inward  has  begun, 


rig.  197.— SooUotic  flattened  pelvis.   (After  A.  Mai-tin.) 

the  principle  already  mentioned,  by  wHch  the  tendency  to  dis- 
placement is  thereby  increased,  comes  into  play  (see  p.  509),  tor 
the  outward  leverage  of  the  reaction  to  body-weight  at  the_  aceta- 
bulum is  diminished,  and  may  be  eventuaUy  converted  into  inward 
leverage,  as  in  the  triradiate  pelvis,  if  one  acetabulum  is  brought 
nearei  than  the  corresponding  sacro-iliac  joint  to  the  middle  hue. 

The  other  chief  changes  produced  in  consequence  of  the  obhquity 
are  the  following.  The  wing  of  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium  on  the 
over-weighted  side  are  thickened  and  shortened  from  the  eftect  of 
extra  pressure  acting  in  the  axis  of  the  bone.  The  pelvic  brun  is 
■  elevated  on  the  over-weighted  side,  there  is  some  bu Igmg  mward 
opposite  the  acetabulum,  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is  higher,  the  iliac 
ifossa  looks  more  inward.  _      .  ..  . 

Generally  there  is'-in  addition  some  flattening  m  the  scoliotic 
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pelvis.  This  may  be  due  simply  to  increased  pelvic  inclination  in 
consequence  of  the  normal  antero-posterior  curves  of  the  spine 
being  exaggerated,  or  it  may  be  t]ie  result  of  associated  rickets. 
The  characters  of  the  flattened  pelvis,  rachitic  or  otherwise,  are 
therefore  generally  more  or  less  combined  with  those  mentioned 
above  (see  Fig.  197,  p.  566). 

The  oblique  pelvis  from  shortening  or  disease  of  one 
leg. — This  is  closely  allied  to  the  last  form.  Unless  the  legs  are 
equalised  by  wearing  a  high  boot,  the  pelvis  is  tilted  downward  on 


Fig.  198.— Oblique  pelvis,  from  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  and  disuse  of  right  leg. 

the  side  of  the  shortening.  This  displaces  the  line  of  the  body- 
weight  toward  that  side,  and  the  shortened  leg  becomes  over- 
weighted. Obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  produced  by  the  same  forces 
as  in  the  former  case.  There  is  here  also  an  additional  cause, 
namely,  that  from  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis  the  reaction  to  the 
body-weight  at  the  acetabulum  on  the  side  of  the  shortened  leo-  is 
inclined  inward  toward  the  centre  of  the  pelvis  (which  normally  it 
is  not),  and  therefore  has  a  component  producing  an  inward  thrust. 
The  scoliosis  of  the  spine,  secondary  to  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis" 
wiU  still  further  increase  the  effect.  ' 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  when  the  function  of  one  le<^  is 
destroyed,  as  by  amputation,  disease  of  hip-joint  or  other  parts 
fracture,  or  unreduced  dislocation,  and  tlie  patient  stands  and  walks 
with  the  remaining  leg  and  a  crutcli.    The  effects  of  overweight  are 
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then  manifested  on  the  side  of  the  sound  leg  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side.  In  Fig.  198,  p.  565, 
is  shown  an  oblique  pelvis  due  to  the  disease  and  anchylosis  of  one 
hip-joint.  The  atrophy  of  the  pelvic  bones,  pubes  and  ischium,  on 
the  side  which  bears  no  weight,  is  in  this  case  very  marked. 

The  oblicLue  pelvis  of  Naegele. — The  essential  characters 
of  this  pelvis  are  that  there  is  complete  anchylosis  of  one  sacro-iliac 
joint,  causing  bonyimion  between  the  sacrum  and  innominate  bone, 
and  an  absence  or  imperfect  development  of  that  wing  of  the  sacrum 
•which  is  anchylosed.  It  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  joint  in 
early  infancy,  or  to  caries  affecting  its  neighbourhood.  Naegele, 
however,  himself  considered  that  the  deformity  is  the  result  of 
an  original  anomaly  of  development,  because  there  is  generally  no 
history  of  disease,  nor  evidence  of  it  in  the  appearance  of  the  bones, 
and  because  the  bony  fusion  is  complete.  In  the  case  of  anchylosis 
of  the  joint  produced  by  inflammation  later  in  childhood,  a  less  com- 
plete form  of  the  Naegele  obliquity  may  result*  (Fig.  200,  p.  568). 

Causation. — The  deformity  is  produced  in  the  following  way. 
Complete  bony  union  having  been  formed  between  the  sacrum 
and  the  ilium  at  a  very  early  period,  the  wing  of  the  sacrum  is 
unable  to  grow  with  the  rest  of  the  pelvis,  and  remains  mideveloped. 
The  growth  of  the  ilium  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way  because  the 
synostosis  does  not  affect  its  growing  extremities.  The  leverage  of 
the  innominate  bone  on  the  affected  side  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  that  side  is  transmitted  through  the 
bony  union.  Hence,  since  the  iliimi  is  not  subjected  to  the  usual 
bending  force,  its  inner  border  on  the  affected  side,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  remains  almost  absolutely  straight 
(see  Fig.  199),  instead  of  becoming  more  sharply  curved  than 
usual,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  oblique  pelvis  (Fig.  197,  p.  564,  and 
Fig.  I  98,  p.  565).  This  peculiarity  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  theory  as  to  the  leverage  action  of  the  innominate 
bone.  The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  results  from  two  causes  :  first,  the 
deficiency  of  the  sacral  wing  ;  secondly,  the  anchylosis.  This  first 
calls  out  forces  similar  to  those  which  act  in  the  two  other  forms  of 
oblique  pelvis.  The  line  of  body-weight  falls  nearer  to  the  aceta- 
buluni  and  tuber  ischii  on  the  affected  side.  Hence  the  leg  on 
that  side  is  over- weighted,  the  muscles  liypertrophied  in  comparison 
with  those  on  the  other  side,  and  the  inward  pressure  at  the  aceta- 
bulum, due  to  muscular  action,  is  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the 
outward  leverage  f  at  the  acetabulum,  due  to  the  reaction  to  the 

*  Boo  Champnoys  "  On  the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  of  a  child  with  left  saei-o-iliac 
aynostosia,"  Obstct.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXIV. 

+  It  is  to  be  remomborcd  that  the  pressure  of  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight  is 
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body-weight,  is  diminished,  because  the  direction  of  this  reaction, 
projected  on  a  pLinc  parallel  to  the  brim,  does  not  fall  so  much  out- 
side the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  as  usual. 

In  consequence  of  the  anchylosis,  the  leverage  exerted  by  the 
posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  on  the  innominate  bone  on  the  sound 
side  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  23)  being  unopposed,  draws  over  the  symphysis 
pubis  toward  the  sound  side,  and  thus  forms  an  additional  force 
causing  obliquity.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  causes 
has  the  greatest  influence  in  causing  the  oblique  shape.  Probably 
the  deficiency  of  the  sacral  wing  has  most,  since  an  obliquity  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Naegele  jielvis  may  result  without  any  unilateral 


rig.  199. — Oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele. 

action  of  the  leverage  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  (see 
Fig.  198,  p.  565).  But  the  effect  of  the  unilateral  leverage  is  shown 
in  the  straightness  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line  near  the  anchylosed 
joint,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  more  obliquity  has  been  already  jsroduced  by  the  action  of 
tliese  two  causes,  the  more  the  forces  tend  to  increase  the  obliquity, 
according  to  the  principle  which  has  been  already  explained  (see 
pp.  508,  509).  For  the  outward  leverage  due  to  the  reaction  to 
the  body-weight  at  the  acetabulum  may  be  eventually  converted 
into  an  inward  leverage,  if  the  acetabulum  has  been  brought  nearer 
to  the  middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

du'ccted  neither  outward  nor  inward,  but  vertically  upward.   It  has,  however  fhp 
effect  of  an  outward  leverage  upon  the  acetabulum,  because  it  acts  upon  the  inno'min 
ate  bone  as  upon  a  lever  hinged  at  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  (see  pp  21  22) 
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Other  resulting  changes  in  the  pelvis  are  that  the  affected  side 
is  elevated,  the  ilium  is  shortened  and  thickened  from  excessive 
pressure  in  the  axis  of  the  bone,  the  crest  is  elevated,  and  the  iliac 
fossa  looks  more  inward.  The  last  peculiarity  is  more  marked, 
being  partly  due  to  failure  of  leverage  acting  on  the  ilium.  Owing 
to  the  synostosis  on  one  side,  that  sinking  forward  of  the  sacrum 
between  the  ilia,  which  normally  takes  place  in  the  advance  from 
infancy  to  adult  life,  can  only  occur  on  the  sound  side.  Thus  is 
produced  a  turning  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum  toward  the 
affected  side,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  distorted  pelvis,  but  in 
reference  to  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body.    The  pubic  arch  is 


rig.  200.— An  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  in  -whioli  the  distortion  is  only  slight. 

narrowed,  from  one  tuber  ischii  being  inverted,  and  faces  somewhat 
toward  the  deformed  side  (see  Fig.  199). 

There  is  an  important  difference  as  regards  the  tuber  ischii.  In 
the  scoliotic  pelvis  (see  Fig.  197,  p.  564)  this  is  everted  in  the  usual 
way  from  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight  acting  on  the  tuber  ischii 
in  sitting  (see  p.  25),  especially  since  the  pelvis  generally  partakes 
of  the  flattened  character,  and  this  side  has  to  bear  more  than  its 
share  of  the  weight.  In  Naegele's  oblique  pelvis,  on  the  contrary, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sacral  wing,  and  the  straightness  of  the 
innominate  bone,  the  tuber  ischii  initially  falls  very  little  outside 
the  line  joining  the  junctions  of  the  innominate  bone  with  the 
sacrum  and  pubes.  The  tendency  to  rotate  the  lower  part  of  the 
innominate  bone  outwards  on  an  axis  passing  through  these  junc- 
tions is  therefore  much  diminished,  and  the  tuber  ischii,  which  is 
always  drawn  inward  by  the  tension  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, remains  inverted,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  so  contracts  the  pelvic  outlet.  The  same  counter-pressure  on 
thp  tuber  ischii^  since  the  tuber  is  often  nearer  the  middle  line  thai] 
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the  sjTiostosis  of  sacrum  and  iliivm,  tends  also  to  rotate  the  anterior 
end  of  the  innominate  bone  inward  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
brim  through  that  synostosis.  The  former  of  those  two  efl'ects 
depends  upon  the  component  of  the  counter-pressure  resolved  per- 
pendicularly to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  the  latter  upon  the  component 
resolved  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  as  explained  at 
pp.  25,  26.  Thus  the  effect  of  sitting,  as  well  as  standing,  tends 
to  increase  the  obliquity. 

In  all  the  forms  of  oblique  pelvis  the  ilio-pectineal  line  on  the 
under-weighted  or  less  contracted  side  has  its  curvature  diminished 
at  the  posterior  part,  and  increased  at  the  anterior  part.  Not  only 
is  the  iHum  on  the  over-weighted  side  shortened  and  thickened  by 
excessive  pressure  in  its  axis,  but  the  same  eflfect  is  produced  also 
on  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubes  which  forms  the  opposite 
quadrant  of  the  pelvic  brim,  for,  being  parallel  to  the  oblique 
diameter  which  is  undergoing  compression,  this  is  also  subject  to 
extra  jn-essure  in  its  axis. 

In  all  forms  of  oblique  pelvis,  one  oblique  diameter  of  the  brim 
is  shortened  and  the  other,  if  anything,  lengthened.  Also  the 
greatest  shortening  affects  the  sacro-cotyloid  diameter  on  the  over- 
weighted side.  The  shortening  and  the  general  contraction  are 
much  the  greatest  in  Naegele's  pelvis,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  sacral  wings  and  the  contraction  of  the  outlet.  A  pelvis,  approxi- 
mating in  shape  to  Naegele's  pelvis,  may  be  produced  if,  without  any 
anchylosis,  but  in  consequence  of  caries,  disease  of  the  joint,  or  any- 
other  cause,  one  wing  of  the  sacrum  is  less  developed  than  the  other. 

Diagnosis, — Scoliosis  of  the  spine  or  an  affection  of  one  leg 
wiU  attract  attention  to  the  probable  pelvic  obliquity.  A  Naegele's 
pelvis  may  easily  be  overlooked  rmless  special  examination  is  made. 
A  difierence  in  the  distances  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
posterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
tuber  ischii  on  the  two  sides,  is  the  best  sign  of  deficiency  of  one 
wing  of  the  sacrum.  If  the  woman  is  made  to  stand  upright,  and  a 
plumb-line  is  let  fall  from  a  sacral  spine,  and  another  from  the 
symphysis  pubis,  a  line  joining  the  two  will  deviate  from  the  mesial 
plane  in  any  oblique  pelvis.  The  best  test,  however,  is  vaginal 
examination.  If  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  reached,  it  will 
be  found  to  deviate  to  one  side,  and  the  diminished  lateral  space 
on  that  side  will  be  detected.  Certain  external  oblique  or  diagonal 
measurements  may  be  compared  on  the  two  sides,  but  too  much 
reliance  shoiild  not  be  placed  upon  this  comparison.    The  following 

characters  are  given  by  Naegele  for  the  Naegele  pelvis  :   ° 

1.  The  distance  from  the  tuber  ischii  of  the  deformed  side  to  the 
posterior  superior  spine  of  the  opposite  ilium  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 
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_  2.  The  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  deformed 
side  to  the  opposite  posterior  superior  spine  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

3.  The  distance  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebras  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  deformed 
side  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

4.  The  distance  from  the  great  trochanter  on  the  deformed  side 
to  the  opposite  posterior  superior  spine  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

5.  The  distance  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  posterior 
superior  spine  on  the  deformed  side  is  longer  than  its  fellow. 

In  all  these,  except  No.  3,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  diagonal 
measurements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  extremity  of  that 
measurement  which  exceeds  its  fellow  is  on  the  side  of  the 
anchylosis. 

Mechanism  of  labour. — The  mode  in  which  the  head  enters 
the  brim  varies  according  to  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  pelvis. 
If  the  deformity  is  slight,  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  enters  in 
the  longer  oblique  diameter.  If  one  sacro-cotyloid  diameter  is 
greatly  contracted,  the  corner  of  the  brim  which  it  shuts  off  cannot 
be  utilised  by  the  head  at  all.  The  long  diameter  then  enters  in 
a  diameter  approximating  to  the  shorter  oblique  (see  Fig.  197, 
p.-  564,  and  199,  p.  567),  but  having  its  anterior  end  nearer  to  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

Prognosis. — Naegele's  oblique  pelvis  causes  great  dithcidty  in 
delivery.  According  to  Litzmann's  statistics,  out  of  28  mothers 
there  were  22  deaths  ;  and  31  children  were  stillborn  out  of  41 
cases.  The  scoliotic  pelvis  when  combined  with  the  rachitic  tpjje, 
may  also  cause  great  difficulty.  While  Naegele's  oblique  pelvis  is 
very  rare,  slight  degrees  of  obliquity,  in  combination  with  flattening 
of  the  pelvis,  are  relatively  common. 

Treatment. — If  the  deformity  is  considerable,  and  the  head 
does  not  enter  the  pelvis,  extraction  by  forceps  may  be  tried.  If 
this  fails,  embryotomy  will  generally  be  necessary.  It  is  not 
desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  perform  version,  unless  the  flattening  of  the 
pelvis  preponderates  over  its  obliquity.  But  if  the  long  diameter 
of  the  head  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  the  best  available  diameter  of 
the  pelvis,  version  may  be  performed,  the  leg  brought  down  being 
so  chosen  as  to  bring  the  head  into  the  opposite  oblique  diameter. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  considerable  obliquity,  the 
longer  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  does  not  give  most  room  for 
the  head.  If  the  head  cannot  be  brought  through,  perforation  of 
the  after-coming  head  must  be  performed. 

In  the  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  the  diflicultyis  likely  to  be  greater, 
and  embryotomy,  or  Cassarian  section,  will  often  be  requisite. 

iKcMojmhiotomy. — Prof.  Pinard  of  Paris  has  successfully  performed 
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the  new  operation  of  ischiopubiotomy  in  an  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele. 
The  two  rami  of  the  pelvis  are  sawn  through  on  the  diseased  side 
between  pubes  and  ischium.  The  symphysis  pubis  is  thus  allowed 
to  rotate  outward  upon  the  sacro-iliac  joint  of  the  sound  side,  as  the 
two  jDubic  bones  do  in  symphysiotomy.  The  gap  thus  obtained  Ls 
supposed  to  be  better  placed  for  allowing  the  head  to  pass  than  if  it 
were  at  the  symjihysis  pubis. 

Transversely  Contracted  Pelvis. 

There  are  two  most  marked  forms  of  the  transversely  contracted 
pelvis,  namely,  the  transversely  contracted  pelvis  of  Robert  (Fig. 
201,  p.  572),  due  to  anchylosis  of  both  sacro  iliac  joints,  and  the 
kyphotic  pelvis  (Fig.  202,  p.  573). 

Transversely  contracted  pelvis  of  Robert. — The  mode 
of  formation  of  this  deformity  has  to  be  considered  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  of  Naegele.  The 
difference  is  that,  in  Robert's  pelvis,  the  anchylosis  affects  both  sacro- 
iliac synchondroses,  and  consequently  development  of  both  wings  of 
the  sacrum  fails.  Hence  there  is  no  inequality  from  unilateral 
action,  but  the  other  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  action  of  leverage 
on  the  ilia,  and  the  want  of  the  transverse  width  given  to  the  pelvis 
by  the  sacrum,  are  apparent.  Not  only  does  the  widening  of  the 
pelvis  usually  caused  by  the  leverage  exercised  by  the  posterior 
sacro-iliac  ligaments  fail,  but  the  outward  leverages  at  the  acetabula, 
due  to  the  reactions  to  the  body-weight  (see  p.  508),  are  diminished, 
tlie  acetabula  being  nearer  to  the  middle  than  usual.  On  both 
sides  the  inner  border  of  the  ilium  which  forms  part  of  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  thus  the  transverse  narrowing, 
due  to  the  want  of  the  sdse  of  the  sacrum,  is  increased.  Both 
tiibera  ischii  are  inverted,  instead  of  one,  as  in  Naegele's  oblique 
pelvis,  and  hence  the  outlet  is  contracted  even  more  than  the  inlet 
(see  p.  509),  the  pubic  arch  is  very  acute,  and  the  pelvis  somewhat 
funnel-shaped.  The  distance  between  the  tuberi  ischii  may  not  be 
more  than  two  inches.  The  autero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim 
is  about  normal,  the  transverse  much  contracted.  The  iliac  fosste 
are  more  upright  than  usual,  but  fiat  and  directed  anteriorly.  In 
described  pelves  of  this  kind,  the  sacrum  has  been  deeply  sunk 
between  the  ilia  ;  and  the  concavity,  in  transverse  section,  of  the 
anterior  surface  converted  into  a  convexity.  This  does  not  seem 
explained  by  the  mode  of  production  of  the  deformity,  but  may 
have  been  due  to  a  softening  of  the  sacrum  by  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  bone  which  produced  the  dorxble  anchylosis,  or  else  to 
an  exaggerated  pelvic  inclination. 
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Robert's  pelvis  is  extremely  rare,  and  only  about  eight  Avell- 
markecl  pelves  of  this  kind  have  been  described.  The  difficulty  in 
delivery  which  it  causes  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  greater  than 
even  in  Naegele's  oblique  pelvis.  Of  the  eight  cases  above  men- 
tioned, the  women  were  delivered  in  six  by  Csesarian  section.  In 
two  they  were  delivered  by  craniotomy,  but  died  after  parturition 
in  both  cases.* 

The  diagnosis  would  be  easily  made  by  the  great  contraction  of 
the  outlet,  and  the  smallness  of  the  transverse  diameters  (Dist.  Sp. 
II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  IL). 


Fig.  201. — Transversely  contracted  pelvis  of  Eobert. 


I  have  met  with  one  instance  in  which  a  similar  transverse  con- 
traction of  the  pelvis  was  produced  apparently  not  so  much  by 
absence  of  the  wings  of  the  sacrum  as  by  extreme  stunting  in  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole  bone,  which  was  less  than  half  its  normal 
length  as  well  as  very  narrow,  while  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  was  normal.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet 
between  the  tubera  ischii  was  less  than  two  inche?.  The  shortness 
of  the  sacrum,  however,  allowed  more  space  than  usual  behind  the 
tubera.  Delivery  was  effected  by  the  cephalotribe  after  craniotomy, 
without  very  great  difficulty,  entirely  through  tlie  posterior  half  of 
the  pelvic  outlet,  and  the  patient  did  well. 

Treatment. —  If  the  outlet  allows  sufficient  space  to  apply  the 
cephalotribe,  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  case  last  mentioned  will 


•  Spiegelberg,  Lehrbuch,  2nd  ed.,  p.  244. 
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be  the  best.  The  blades  of  the  cephalotribe  being  kept  exactly 
lateral,  the  head  will  be  flattened  in  the  direction  best  adapted  for 
its  passage.  The  alternative  of  Caesarian  section  will  arise  in  any 
case ;  and,  if  the  outlet  does  not  allow  ready  access  of  instruments, 
it  should  certainly  be  preferred. 

The  kyphotic  pelvis. — The  kyphotic  pelvis  is  a  form  of 
transversely  conti-acted  pelvis  resulting  from  kyphosis  (curvature 
with  the  concavity  forward)  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  with  the  sacrum. 
(Fig.  202.)  This  is  generally  the  consequence  of  caries  in  that 
situation  leading  to  a  falling  together  and  fusing  of  the  bodies  of 


Fig.  202. — ^Kyphotic  pelvis. 


the  vertebrae.  Frequently,  there  is  a  compensatory  lordosis  (curva- 
ture with  the  convexity  forward)  in  the  dorsal  region.  When  this 
is  the  case  the  natural  curves  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  region  are 
exactly  reversed.  If  not,  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  general  axis  of  the  spine,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  202.  Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  body 
in  standing  or  sitting,  the  pelvic  brim  must  be  almost  horizontal 
instead  of  being  inclmed  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  55°  or  60°. 
Even  when  the  kyphosis  is  somewhat  compensated  by  a  lordosis 
above,  the  pelvic  inclination  must  be  greatly  diminished. 

Mechanism  of  production  of  the  deformity.  All  the 

peculiarities  of  the  kyphotic  pelvis  are  explained  by  the  abolition 
or  diminution  of  the  pelvic  inclination.  The  weight  of  the  body, 
instead  of  tending  to  force  the  sacrum  downward  into  the  brim' 
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tends  only  to  force  it  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx.  Thus  the  action 
of  the  leverage  of  the  innominate  bone  in  widening  the  pelvis  is 
almost  or  entirely  abolished,  and  the  inward  thrust  at  the  acetabula 
due  to  muscular  action  is  unopposed.  Thus  the  pelvis  is  flattened 
transversely  and  elongated  antero-posteriorly,  like  a  monkey's  pelvis 
(see  Fig.  10,  p.  7).  Narrowness  already  existing  to  some  extent, 
the  effect  of  sitting  in  everting  the  tubera  ischii  (see  p.  509)  is 
diminished  or  even  reversed,  while  that  of  the  tension  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  in  inverting  them  is  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  antero-posterior  lengthening  of  the  pelvis.  The  tubera  and 
spines  of  the  ischium  are  thus  approximated  and  the  pubic  arch 
narrowed. 

In  standing,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  pelvis 
much  further  back  than  usual  in  reference  to  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  heads  of  the  femora.  It  can  only  be  balanced  on  the 
heads  of  the  femora  by  a  general  inclination  of  the  spine  forward, 
a  position  calling  for  more  muscular  effort  to  maintain  than  the 
normal  position  of  the  spine,  namely,  one  coinciding  on  the  whole 
with  a  vertical  line,  the  curve  falling  alternately  in  front  and 
behind.  To  avoid  this  muscular  effort,  in  the  position  of  "standing 
at  ease,"  more  strain  than  usual  is  thrown  upon  the  ilio-femoral 
ligaments,  attached  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
the  u]3per  border  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  spine  is  thus  rendered 
more  erect.* 

The  result  of  the  over-action  of  the  ligaments  is  shown  by  in- 
creased bony  prominences  in  these  situations  (see  Fig.  202).  The 
effect  of  this  increased  tension  tends  to  rotate  the  innominate  bone 
on  an  axis  passing  through  the  sacro-iliac  joint  and  symphysis  pubis, 
inverting  still  more  the  lower  part  of  the  innominate  bone,  the 
tuber  and  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  everting  the  upper  part  with 
the  iliac  fossae.  As  regards  the  sacrum  itself  the  results  of  the 
altered  direction  of  the  body- weight  are  that  the  transverse  concavity 
is  greater  than  in  the  normal  adult  pelvis,  the  antero-posterior 
concavity  less.  The  promontory  is  not  rotated  forward,  but  rather 
the  lower  extremity,  partly  from  the  traction  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments,  jDartly  from  the  falling  together  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse.  The  iliac  fossae  are  everted,  looking  upward  and  for- 
ward, and  the  S-shaped  curve  of  the  crest  is  slight.  This  result, 
like  the  inversion  of  the  tuber  and  spine  of  the  ischium,  follows 
from  the  altered  effect  of  sitting,  and  the  traction  of  the  ilio-femoral 

*  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  say  that  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  backwai-d  to  bring 
about  the  diminished  inclination,  puts  these  ligame:its  on  the  stretch.  If  this  were 
all,  the  ligaments  would  doubtless  accommodate  themselves  to  the  position  of  the 
pelvis. 
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ligaments.  In  some  cases  the  sacrum  is  very  narrow,  a  result 
probably  due  to  the  disease  which  led  to  the  kyphosis. 

The  final  result  is  that  at  the  brim  there  is  alteration  of  shape 
but  no  contraction  of  importance,  while  at  the  outlet  contraction  may 
be  very  considerable.  Unless  the  sacrum  is  narrowed,  the  brim  is 
actually  larger  than  normal,  from  the  eversion  of  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  innominate  bones. 

Mechanism  of  labour. — It  might  be  expected  that  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  would  enter  the  long  diameter  of  the  brim, 
and  it  doubtless  does  so,  when  it  fits  the  brim  at  all  tightly,  a  result 
which  can  only  happen  when  there  is  a  considerable  narrowing  of 
sacrum  or  general  contraction,  in  addition  to  the  kyphosis.  But  it 
is  most  frequently  found  that  the  long  diameter  enters  obliquely  or 
even  transversely,  since  it  finds  room  to  pass  easily  even  the  smaUer 
transverse  diameter,  and  its  direction  is  therefore  determined  by  that 
of  the  foetus  in  utero  (see  p.  1 74).  The  difficulty  generally  begins 
when  the  head  approaches  the  outlet.  Here  the  head  is  often  unable 
to  use  the  anterior  part  of  the  space,  on  account  of  the  approximation 
of  the  tubera  ischii  (see  Fig.  202,  p.  573).  It  frequently  descends 
transversely,  or  with  the  occiput  rotating  somewhat  backward,  and 
passes  through  the  outlet  entirely  behind  the  tubera  iechii.  This 
mode  of  delivery  resembles  that  which  is  usual  with  the  lower 
animals.  The  joints  in  this  form  of  pelvis  have  not  unfrequently 
been  found  somewhat  yielding,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  some  cases 
space  between  the  tubera  ischii  has  been  gained  by  widening  of 
the  pubic  arch.  If  the  head  passes  the  bony  outlet  in  a  transverse 
position  or  nearly  so,  the  occiput  may  afterwards  rotate  forwards 
under  the  pressure  of  the  soft  parts.  In  some  cases  a  compensatory 
lordosis,  when  situate  very  low  down,  has  formed  a  projection 
overhanging  the  brim,  and  impeding  the  descent  of  the  head  into  it. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  wiU  be  made  by  the  recognition  of 
the  spinal  deformity,  by  the  contraction  of  the  outlet,  especially  the 
small  distance  between  the  tubera  and  spines  of  the  ischium,  found 
on  vaginal  examination,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  upper 
imrt  of  the  sacrum.  ^  ^ 

Prognosis.— In  the  statistics  collected  by  Champneys*  of  32 
labours  occurring  to  20  mothers,  the  results  were  that  9  mothers 
died,  that  is  to  say  45  per  cent,  of  the  mothers,  or  28-1  per  cent  of 
deaths  m  proportion  to  labours.  1 3  children  died,  or  40  -6  per  cent 
ihese  results  doubtless  give  a  higher  mortality  than  the  avera^^e  the 
gravest  cases  having  been  recorded.  Not  unfrequently  labour  is 
termmated  naturally  without  great  difficulty. 

^^See  Champneys,  "The  Obstobicn  of  the  Kyphotic  Pelvis."   Ohstet.  Trans.,  Vol. 
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Treatment. — It  will  very  rarely  happen  that  interference  is 
called  for,  in  head  presentations,  until  the  head  has  descended  far 
into  the  pelvis.  If  in  any  case  assistance  is  required  while  the  head 
is  in  the  brim,  or  high  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  action  of 
forceps  is  more  favourable  than  in  the  flattened  pelvis,  since  the 
compression  of  the  head  produced  by  them  is  exactly  in  that  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  where  compression  is  wanted,  namely  in  the  transverse. 
Hence,  in  head  presentations,  version  should  never  be  performed. 
Forceps  should  be  tried,  if  there  appears  to  be  a  fail-  prospect  of 
delivery  by  their  means.  If  craniotomy  is  found  necessary,  extraction 
by  the  cephalotribe  has  an  advantage  similar  to  that  of  extraction 
by  forceps.  The  blades  of  the  cephalotribe  being  kept  lateral,  the 
compression  exercised  is  precisely  in  the  direction  most  required. 
The  head  flattened  in  the  grasp  of  the  instrument  may  pass  in  part 
between  the  tubera  ischii,  even  when  the  distance  between  these  is 
not  above  two  inches.  When  the  outlet  does  not  afford  a  space 
measuring  2|  inches  in  its  smallest  diameter,  and  at  least  3|  inches  in 
a  diameter  bisecting  the  former  at  right  angles,  Gajsarian  section  will 
be  justified,  if  it  can  be  provided  for  beforehand.  But  it  is  probably 
always  possible  to  deliver  through  the  pelvis.  Symphysiotomy  will 
afford  a  greater  relative  increase  of  room  than  in  a  flattened  pelvis. 
Induction  of  premature  labour  will  be  desirable  in  case  of  any  consider- 
able con  traction  of  the  outlet,  if  the  patient  comes  under  observation  be- 
fore full  term,  and  the  alternative  of  Csesarian  section  is  not  preferred. 

The  spondylolisthetic*  pelvis.— In  the  spondylolisthetic 
pelvis  (Fig.  203,  p.  577),  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  is 
dislocated  forward  upon  the  sacrum.  The  other  lumbar  vertebra  are 
carried  forward  with  it,  hanging  over  and  projecting  into  the  brim. 
The  available  conjugate  diameter  is  thus  greatly  reduced,  and  is 
measured,  not  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  but  to  one  of  the 

lumbar  vertebrae. 

Causation.— This  dislocation  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse  is  produced 
after  birth  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  is  due  to  a  fall  or  injury.  The  displacement  is  normally  prevented 
by  the  locking  between  the  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum  and 
the  inferior  articulating  processes  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  It  is 
rendered  possible  in  one  of  two  ways.  (1.)  By  a  separation  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  This 
may  be  due  to  a  failure  of  development,  namely,  a  want  of  union 
between  the  arch  and  body  of  the  vertebra,  or  to  a  destruction  ot 
that  union  by  fracture  of  the  pedicles.  The  body  of  the  last  kunbar 
vertebra  is  then  displaced  forward,  leaving  the  articidatmg  processes 
behind,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  whole  vertebra  is 

0  From  ,rn6uSv\ov,  a  vertebra,  6AiVe.)o-i?,  sliding  or  dislocation- 
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eventually  increased.  (2.)  By  a  dislocation  forward  of  the  wliole 
lumbar  vertebra  upon  the  sacrum.  This  implies  a  destruction  of  the 
iinion  between  the  pau's  of  articulating  processes,  generally  through 
fractiu-e  of  the  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum.  *  According  to 
F.  Neugebauer,-f-  there  may  be  first  a  dislocation  of  the  whole  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  later  a  separation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  half, 
owing  to  the  displaced  action  of  the  body-weight.  The  change  in 
the  pelvis  is  generally  produced  more  or  less  gradually  by  the  action 
of  the  body-weight.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  bones,  and  the  sacrum  and  some  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrte  often  become<fused  into  one  mass.    In  some  cases  the 


Fig.  203.— Spondylolisthetic  pelvis.    (After  Kilian.) 


spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  become  greatly  thickened,  and  either 
fused  into  one  mass  with  each  other,  and  with  the  spine  of  the  first 
piece  of  the  sacrum,  or  united  by  joints.  This  proves  that  exces- 
sive weight  has  been  in  action,  and  that  it  has  been  transmitted,  in 
part,  by  the  spines  instead  of  hj  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse. 

Resulting  changes  in  the  pelvis. — As  the  whole  spine  sinks  not  only 
downwards  but  forwards  over  the  pelvis,  the  pelvic  inclination  must 
be  diminished,  to  preserve  the  balance  in  standing  or  sitting.  The 
reactions  to  the  body  -weight  tend  to  increase  the  same  effect,  by 
pushing  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvis  upward,  as  in  other  cases  in 

*  Arbuthnot  Lane,  however,  contends  that  the  whole  effect  may  result  from  pressure 
due  to  carrying  weights,  and  that  this  pressure  alone,  acting  over  a  longperiod  of  time 
may  cause  ahaorption  and  division  of  tlie  laminre.  Path.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXXVI.  ' 

t  Bu  Basain  vicie  par  le  Glissemcnt  vertebral.  Paris,  1884.   Also  in  Obstet  Trans 
Vol.  XXVI.  '  "' 
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which  the  line  of  incidence  of  the  body-weight  is  displaced  forward, 
such  as  the  rachitic  and  malacosteon  pelves.  In  severe  cases, 
such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  203,  the  inclination  is  actually  reversed' 
the  top  of  the  sacrum  being  lower  than  the  symphysis  pubis. 
The  last  lumbar  vertebra  pushes  the  top  of  the  sacrum  backwards 
(see  Fig.  203),  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  is  thus  rotated 
forward,  narrowing  the  pelvic  outlet  antero-posteriorly.  In  severe 
cases  this  is  increased  by  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum 
in  sitting.  Owing  to  the  diminished  pelvic  inclination  the  sacrum 
sinks  deeply,  under  the  pressure  of  the  body-weight,  in  the  direction 
of  the  coccyx,  separating  the  ilia.  Thus  the  posterior  crests  of  the 
nia  are  wide  apart,  and  the  Dist.  Cr.  II.  is  increased.  Increased 


Fig.  204. — ^Bony  growth  of  the  sacrum. 


traction  on  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  owing  to  the  recession  of  the 
sacrum,  draws  the  tubera  and  spines  o-f  the  ischium  inwards.  Also, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  pelvic  inclination,  increased  strain 
is  thrown  upon  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments,  as  in  the  kyphotic  pelvis 
(see  p.  574),  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  because  the  body-weight 
is  not  transmitted  to  the  pelvis  so  far  back  as  in  that  case.  The 
tension  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments  increases  the  tendency  to  in- 
ward rotation  of  the  spines  and  tubera  of  the  ischium,  as  in  the 
kyphotic  pelvis.  Hence  the  pelvic  outlet  is  contracted  transversely 
as  well  as  longitudinally. 

The  spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  in  its  fully  developed  form,  is  very 
rare,  but  according  to  F.  Neugeljauer,  minor  degrees  of  it  are  com- 
moner than  has  been  suj)posed.  Since  the  development  of  the 
deformity  is  largely  due  to  carrying  excessive  weights,  it  is  much 
rarer  in  women  than  in  men. 

Diagnosis, — There  may  be  a  history  of  injury  in  childhood  or 
youth,  followed  by  pain  in  the  body,  change  of  iigure,  and  perhaps 
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loss  of  stature.  Walking  is  affected  by  the  deformity.  The  buttocks 
project  much  backward  ;  the  posterior  crests  of  the  ilia  and  top  of 
the  sacrum  are  very  prominent,  while  above  is  a  deep  concavity 
corresponding  to  the  lumbar  vertebrEe.  The  edges  of  the  ribs  are 
too  near  to  the  iliac  crests,  the  abdomen  shortened  and  prominent. 
On  vaginal  examination  the  prominence  produced  by  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  may  be  distinguished  from  a  projecting  sacrum  by  tlie 
absence  of  the  sacral  wings.  Sometimes  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta 
and  iliac  arteries  can  be  reached,  being  displaced  much  downward. 
The  contraction  of  the  outlet  will  also  be  a  point  of  distinction 
from  the  flattened  reniform  pelvis. 


Fig.  205.— Sacral  exostosis  fiUing  the  pelvis. 


Prognosis.— Swedelia*  has  collected  the  statistics  of  19  cases 
In  these  there  were  48  deliveries,  31  at  full  term,  10  induced 
premature  labours,  4  spontaneous  premature  labours,  3  abortions. 
Of  the  19  mothers  8  died,  or  42  per  cent.,  1  after  an  abortion, 
only  3  after  Caesarian  section.  Of  the  children  16  passed  the 
genital  canal  ahve,  4  were  delivered  by  Ca3sariau  section  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  in  the  severer  degrees  of  deformity  the  obstacle 
to  delivery  18  very  great,  but  in  slighter  degrees  it  may  be  overcome 
by  the  natural  powers,  or  by  forceps  or  version.  In  sonle  ca^es 
increase  of  difficulty  in  successive  labours  has  been  noted,  Zlrently 
due  to  increase  in  the  deformity.  '  '^PP'^^^^^iy 

Treatment.-In  milder  degrees  of  deformity  the  choice  between 

•  Ai-ch.  f iir  Gyniik.  Band  XXH.,  Heft  2. 
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induction  of  premature  labour  or  abortion,  tlie  use  of  forceps,  version, 
craniotomy,  sympbysiotomy,  or  Ca3sarian  section,  will  be  simUar  to 
that  in  tbe  reniform  flattened  pelvis,  the  virtual  conjugate,  measured  to 
tbe  nearest  point  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebraj,  being  taken  for  tbe  estima- 
tion instead  of  tbe  true  conjugate.  In  more  extreme  degrees  the  con- 
traction of  tbe  outlet  may  complicate  tbe  question  by  renderiag  access 
witb  instruments  difficult,  as  well  as  by  impeding  the  passage  of  a 
living  cbUd,  and  so  may  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Cassarian  section. 

Pelvis  deformed  by  outgrowths. — Obstruction  of  the  pelvis 
caused  by  exostosis  is  rare,  but  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  delivery 
through  the  genital  canal  impossible.    The  most  common  situation 


Fig.  206.— Minor  degree  of  deforaiity  from  exostosis  of  tlie  eristfe  of  the  pubis. 

of  growth  is  the  upper  half  of  the  sacrum.  The  growth  has  then 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  projecting  promontory  by  its  shape  and 
by  the  external  measurements  of  the  pelvis.  In  cases  of  multiple 
exostoses  throughout  the  body,  there  may  be  multiple  exostoses  also 
in  the  pelvis  These  cause  more  difficulty  if  they  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  tbe  pelvis,  and  easUy  cause  laceration  of  the  uterus  through 
pressure  and  friction  even  when  they  are  comparatively  small  1  he 
pelvis  in  such  cases  is  often  found  to  be  in  addition  generally  con- 
tracted or  rachitic,*  and  the  difficulty  is  thus  increased  Growths 
may  be  osteo-sarcomatous  or  cancerous  as  well  as  purely  bony  (see 
Rg  20V)  In  the  case  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  with  bony  out- 
growths, affecting  the  hip-joints,  osteophytes  may  form  also  on 
«  SeeNeuenzeit,  "  Beoken  mit  multipelen  E.xostosen,"  Dissert.  Bredau,  1872. 
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adjacent  parts  of  the  jDelvis  (Fig.  206).  In  other  cases  spicnlse  or 
ridges  of  bone  projecting  inwards  may  form  at  the  insertiouj  of 
ligaments  or  tendons  or  along  the  natural  edges  of  bone.  These  not 
only  occupy  some  space,  but  may  press  upon  and  lacerate  the  uterus 
in  labour.  Cases  are  also  on  record  in  which  the  callus  resulting 
from  fractures  of  the  pelvis  has  encroached  upon  the  pelvic  cavity, 
and  obstructed  labour. 

Treatment. — If  the  growths  are  bony,  they  will  be  incompres- 
sible, and  the  treatment  must  be  decided  according  to  the  amount 


Pig.  207.— Cancerous  groTvths  from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  causing  deformity 

of  space  left,  as  in  the  case  of  pelvic  deformity.  If  projecting  points 
or  edges  of  bone  are  detected,  the  tendency  of  these  to  cause  lacera- 
tion of  the  uterus  must  be  remembered.  Much  force  must  not  be 
used  in  extraction  by  forceps  in  order  to  secure  a  li^dng  child,  and 
there  must  not  be  too  great  hesitation  in  resorting  to  embryotomy. 
In  the  case  of  growths  filling  up  the  main  part  of  the  pelvis 
Caesarian  section  may  be  necessary.  As  a  rule,  extraction  after 
embryotomy  is  just  possible,  if  there  is  a  mitiimum  diameter  not 
less  than  1^  inches,  and  a  diameter  bisecting  this  at  right  ano-les 
not  less  than  3  inches  ;  but  unless  these  measures  are  as  much  as 
2i  and  3^  inches  respectively,  Caesarian  section  is  generally  prefer- 
able as  a  first  choice. 


■    i^^i-  ii'i  t.j~<^  t    (Pavjl/ia-s ff^-^  '  /LJwv^ 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

INDUCTION  OF   PEEMATUEE   LABOUE  AND  ARTIFICIAL 

ABOETION. 

Induction  op  Premature  Labour. 

The  indnction  of  premature  labour,  as  a  conservative  operation 
both  for  the  mother  and  the  chihl,  was  first  proposed  and  practised 
in  this  country  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  delivery  in  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis,  has  generally  been  held  in  higher  esteem  in  Qreat  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent.  By  induction  of  premature  labour  it  is 
intended  to  save  the  chUd,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  give  it  a  chaace-of 
surviving.  The  operation  is  called  induction  of  artificial  abortion 
when  performed  at  too  early  a  stage  of  pregnancy  to  allow  this. 
Induction  of  premature  labour  is,  therefore,  generally  performed 
not  earlier  than  about  the  twenty-eighth  week,  and,  in  most  cases, 
not  earlier  than  the  thirty-first  week.  Before  that  time  there  is  but 
little  chance  that  the  child  will  be  reared,  especially  in  hospital 
j)ractice,  or  when  the  parents  are  poor  and  the  infant  is  not  Likely 
to  receive  the  most  constant  and  careful  attention.  The  operation 
may  be  called  for  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  or  the  cliild,  or  in 
that  of  both.   •  The  following  are  the  principal  indications  for  it. 

Indications  for  the  Operation. 

(1.)  Pelvic  contraction. — In  moderate  degrees  of  pelvic  con- 
traction the  operation  is  performed  mainly  for  the  sake  orthe_child) 
but,  in  some  measure  also^  for  that  of  the  mother.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  should  be  imdertaken,  and  the  date  of  pregnancy 
which  should  be  chosen,  have  already  been  discussed  (see^;^^^^^-" 
Since  the  difliculty  arises,  not  from  the  absolute  size  of  flicpelyis, 
but  from  its  relation  to  that  of  the  chil^,  even  an  habitually  large 
size  of  the  fojtus  may  be,  in  some  cases,  an  adequate  reason  for  the 
induction  of  labour,  though  no  manifest  contraction  of  the  pelvis  js 
revealed  on  measiiremeut.  In  such  cases,  if  a  child  has  been  still- 
born after  difiicult  forceps  delivery,  labour  may  be  induced  three  or 
four  weeks  before  full  term. 

(2.)  Diseases  endangering  the  mother's  life— In  this 
case  the  operation  is  performed  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  mother, 
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but  it  may  be  undertaken  witli  much  less  reluctance  when  the  preg- 
nancy is  so  far  advanced  that  the  child  is  not  likely  to  be  sacrificed. 
It  may  also  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the  child,  which  shares 
in  any  danger  to  the  mother's  life.  In  cases  of  eclampsia  or  pla- 
centa prsBvia  there  need  be  little  hesitation  about  proceeding  to  the 
mfllicnon  'ot  labour.  Other  conditions  occasionally  calling  for  the 
operation  are  albuminuria,  especially  when  there  is  much  oedema, 
grave  diseases  tjf"' heart  or  lungs,  hydramnios,  severe  chorea,  per- 
nicious anismia,  ascites,  abdominal  tumours,  and  cancer  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  Uncontrollable  vomiting,  which  endangers  life,  may 
sometimes  be  aii  indication,  but  this  more  frequently  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  the  induction  of  abortion.  It  has  been  proposed 
by  some  to  induce  labour  in  the  interest  of  the  chUd  alone,  when 
the  mother's  condition  is  hopeless.  This,  however,  is  not  generally 
desirable,  since,  in  most  cases,  it  would  risk  a  shortening  of  the- 
mother's  life,  and  the  mo^iifij^welfare  should  always  be  considered 

"'T^T^aibitual  death  of  the  foetus. — Habitual  death  of  the 
fcBtus  at  the  certain  period  of  pregnancy,  within  the  last  two  months, 
is  generally  stated  as  an  indication  for  the  induction  of  labour.  It  is 
only,  however,  in  very  rare  cases  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
with  success.  Most  frequently  the  cause  is  syphilis,  and  in  such  cases 
the  child  would  probably  be  already  too  gravely  affected  to  survive. 
Mercurial  treatment  of  the  mother  would  afford  a  better  prospect. 
Induction  of  labour  may  be  performed  if  the  cause  is  probably 
placental  degeneration  or  inanition,  especially  when  these  result 
or  some  condition  other  than  syphilis  in  the  mother. 
The  operation  may  be  then  performed  a  little  before  the  time  at 
which,  from  the  mother's  sensations,  the  death  is  presumed  to  have 
occurred  in  previous  pregnancies. 


Methods  op  Operating. 

■The  vaginal  douche.— The  method  of  inducing  labour  by  re- 
peated douches  of  cold  or  hot  water  directed  against  the  cervix  uteri 
was  introduced  by  Kiwisch  of  Wurzbiu-g  in  1836.  The  mode  in 
which  this  treatment  acts  is  mainly  that  of  exciting  the  uterus  by 
refle^jlEtion,  set  up  partly  by  the  distension  of  the  vagina,  partly  bv 
the  impression  of  heat  or  cold.  Hot  water  is  the  most  effective  iir 
stimulatmg  the  uterus,  as  is  illustrated  G^its  efficacy  in  the  arrest 
ot  post-partum  haemorrhage,  and  thus  the  douche  answers  best  if 
tised  at  a  temperature  of  from  110--  toU15°  F.  Besides  the  reflex 
stimulus,  some  effect  may  also  be  produced  by  the  water  penetrating 
the  cervix  uteri,  when  slightly  dilated,  and  partiaUy  separating  th^ 
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membranes  m  its  vicinity.  The  Lot  water  also  tends  to  soften  and 
dilate  the  cervix  and  so  assist  its  dilatation.  The  injections  may- 
be made  either  with  a  Higginson's  syringe,  or  with  an  irrigator 
elevated  above  the  bed,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  about  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  irrigator  should  have  a  stopcock  to  the 
delivery  tube.  The  latter  method  is  the  safest.  To  avoid  the 
injection  of  any  air,  a  little  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow,  and 
the  stopcock  turned  ofl^,  before  the  tube  is  introduced  into  the 
vagma.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  dorsal  position.  At 
first  the  irrigations  should  be  employed  every  three  or  four  hours, 
and,  later,  the  frequency  may  be  increased  if  necessary. 

This  method  of  induction  met  at  first  with  considerable  favour 
on  accoujit  of  its  apparent  simplicity  and  safety.  It  is,  however,  a 
rather  tedious  and  somewhat  uncertain  method  if  the  injections  are 
made  only  into  the  vagina.  If  they  are  made  into  the  uterus,  it  is 
not  a  perfectly  safe  one,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  With  the 
"vaginal  cToucEeTlaboui'^  may  not  be  completed  for  three  or  foiir 
days^  or  even  longer,  and  the  repeated  irrigations  involve  greater^ 
disturbance  of  the  patient  than  is  required  in  some  other  methods. 
Moreover,  in  some  cases  the  presumed  perfect  safety  has  not  been 
found  to  exist,  and  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  found  to  be 
set  up  after  repeated  ii-rigations  or  injections.  This  result  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  os  has  been  dilated  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  nurse  is  notunlikelyto  ]3ass  the  tube  within  the  cervix, 
and  that,  if  a  syringe  is  usS[7'air_is_£CTyJiable  to  be  injected. 

The  vaginal  douche  is,  therefore,  now  not  often  practised  as  the 
sole  method  of  induction,  and  is  generally  limited  to  a  preliminary 
treatment  preparatory  to  the  use  of  other  means,  especially  to  the 
passing  of  an  ela.st^Jboug^e  into  the  uterus.  If  the  douche  is  used 
for  about  twelvePoursat  Intervals  of  t-^vo  hours,  it  tends  to  soften^ 
and  sligEtly  dilate ''tTie"cervix'^'"aud  sometimes  sets  up  some  com- 
mencement'of  uterine  action. 

Puncture  of  the  membranes. — Evacuation  of  the  liquor 
aranii  by  puncture  of  the  membranes  was  the  earliest  method  adopted 
for  the  induction  of  labour,  and  was  the  method  recommended  as  the 
result  of  the  great  consultation  of  obstetric  physicians  in  London  on 
this  subject  in  1156.  It  is  a  perfectly  certain  method,  since  it 
never  fails  to  bring  'on  labour  sooner  or  later.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  that  it  can  generally  be  carried  out  with  less  incon- 
venience or  discomfort  to  the  patient  than  any  other  method.  Its 
disadvantage  is  that  it  doesjiwar^  the  fluid  wedge  of  the  bag 
of  membranes  as  a  dilator  of  the  cervi£""TtToirows  that,  althongli 
in  many  cases  labour  goes  on  satisfactorily,  and  the  child  is  saved, 
yet  it  may  happen  that  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  protracted,  as  it 
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is  apt  to  be  after  spontaneous  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes. 
The  child  is  then  frequently  sacrificed  from  its  exposure  to  prolonged 
pressiure,  unsupported  by  the  liquor  amnii,  a  premature  child 
having  less  power  of  endurance  than  one  at  full  term.    This  dis- 
advantage has  led  to  the  method  of  puncture  of  the  membranes 
being  abandoned  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  induction  of  labour  when 
peiformed  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  chUd.    There  are  two  con- 
ditions, however,  in  which  puncture  of  the  membranes  is  the  best^^^^ 
method, — namely,  eclampsia,  in  which  there  is  an  advantage  in  > 
relieving  tEe"lexiii6ir"of  the  uterus  at  once,  and  accidental  ha3mor-  ma-c 
rhage,  in  which  the  uterus  is  stimulated  to  contract  after  escajje  of 
thcrliquor  amnii.     Punctvu'e  of  the  membranes  is  an  uncertain 
method  as  to  time,  and  therefore,  by  itself,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
those  cases  in  Avhich  speedj^_^eliveryjs_cal!^l^  When  followed 

up,  however,  by  artificiaT  dilatation  of  the  cervix  it  is  the  most 
rapd  of  all  methods.    In  the  ordinary  case  of  induction  of  labour 
on  accoimt  of  pelvic  contraction,  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  it  |''^ 
should  not  be  chosen.  — ^ 

Introduction  of  a  flexible  bougie  into  the  uterus. — 
This  method  consists  in  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  male  catheter 
or  bougie  into  the  uterus  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine 
wall.  The  mode  in  which  it  acts  is  by  exciting  reflex  stimulus, 
partly  by  the  separation  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterus 
thus  effected,  but  mainly  by  the  presence  of  the  bougie  itself  in 
contact  with  the  uterine  surface.  Hence  the  special  merit  of  this 
method  is  that  labour  pains  come  on  in  a  manner  resembling  as 
closely  as  possible  the  onset  of  natural  labour,  and  that  the  bag  of 
membranes  is  preserved  for  the  dilatation  of  the  os  in  the  natural 
way.  There  is  one  drawback  to  the  operation,  namely,  that  the  \/ 
■^ougie  may  separate  the  placenta  and  cause  hajuiorrhage.  But  it  is 
found  practically  that  it  does  not  often  happen,  especially  if  the 
bougie  is  not  passed  more  than  about  7  inches  within  the  external  h 
OS.  I'here  is  generally  room  for  this  length  below  the  j)lacental  ' 
site.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  membranes  may  be  ruptiu'ed  in 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  bougie,  especially  if  the  operator  is  not 
very  practised.  If  this  happens,  the  method  is  simply  converted 
into  that  of  puncturing  the  membranes,  with  tbe  difi"erence  only 
that  the  presence  of  the  bougie  furnishes  an  additional  stimulus  to 
reflex  action. 

The  time  required  for  the  induction  of  labour  by  this  method 
varies  according  to  the  height  to  which  the  bougie  is  passed  into 
the  uterus,  as  well  as  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual 
to  reflex  stimulus.    As  a  rule,  provided  that'  the  bougie  is  fairly  W 
well  introduced,  labour  pains  commence  within  twenty-four  hours 
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and  laLour  is  usually  completed  within  f orty-eijjlxt  hours.  Some- 
times pains  commence  immediately ^ancT' labour  is  completed  well 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  method  is  not  adapted  for  cases  in 
which  very  rapid  delivery  is  called  for,  but  labour  may  be  accelerated 
by  artificial  dilatation  oftbe  cervix,  as  soon  as  labour  pains  have 
fairly  commenced.  "   —  '   ' — — 

Mode  of  ojjerating. — This  method  is  one  of  theJ^figL.for  the 
ordinary  case  of  indiKition  of  labour  in  moderate  pelvic"  contraction, 
in  the  interest  mainly  of  the  child.  If  the  cervix  is  closed,  and 
high  up,  hot  vaginal  irrigations  or  injections  may  be  employed 
every  two  or  three  hours  for  twelve  hours  preceding.  These  may 
have  £Ke  effect  of  softening  the  cei'vixj  'aiid  inducing  some  com- 
mencement of  dilatation.  The  best  iastrument  to  use  is  not  a 
catheter,  which  admits  air  into  the  uterus  through  the  opening  at 
the  end,  but  a  hollow  bougie,  which  can  be  used  with  a  stylet,  if 
desired.  Bougies'macle  of'nexible  celluloid  are  more  non-absorlbent 
than  the  ordinary  gum-elastic  bougies.  The  bougie  should  be 
softened  in  warnijwater  sufficiently  to  make  it  pliant,  but  it  should 
not  be  so  soft  as  to  double  up,  and  be  incapable  of  any  direction. 
Hands  and  bougie  should  be  carefully  disinfected  with  pe^^Jiaidfi. 
or  iodide  of  mercury,  1  in  100.0_;  and  the  vagina  should  also  be 
iMgSted  with"  the  same  solution. 

For  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  first  on  her  lejpi.^ 
side.  The  stage  at  which  the  a(jd^nt  of  rupturing  the  membj:3,nes 
is  most  likely  to  occur  is  when  the  point  of  the  bougie  is  passing 
the  internal  os.  The  bougie  may  generally  be  guided  into  the 
cervix,  held  bet^teen  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  If  possible,  the 
index  finder  should  be  passed  up  to  the  internal  os,  and  guide 
the  tip  of  the  bougie  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine 
Avail,  so  that  rupture  of  the  paembraues  is  aypided.  The  bougie 
will  generally  pass  much  more  readily  along  the  posterior  uterine 
wall  than  along  the  anterior,  because  its  direction  is  more  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  cervix  and  the  vagina  (see  Fig.  69,  p.  110).  If,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  guided  to  one  side,  or  somewhat  toward  the  front, 
there  is  less  likelihood  that  it  wiiF  encounter  the  placenta.  If  the 
uterine  souffle  has  been  made  out  as  louder  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
the  bougie^niay  be  directed  towards  the  opposite  side,  since  the  louder 
souffle  probably  indicates  the  side  on  which  most  of  the  placenta  lies. 

If  the  cervix  is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  or  too  high 
to  alloAV  the  internal  os  to  be  reached,  the  stylet  may  be  used  to 
facilitate  the  direction  of  the  bougie  until  the  point  has  passed  the 
internal  os,  and  reached  a  safe  position  between  the  uterme  wall 
and  the  membranes.  The  stylet  should  have  a  very  gentle  curve 
given  to  it,  considerably  less  than  that  of  a  male  catheter.  For 
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introduction  throngli  the  cervixjhe  bougie,  made  firm  by  its  stylet, 
is  manipulated  Like  the  uterine  sound.  After  the  poin'Fof  the 
bougie  is  passed  through  the  internal  os,  the  stylet  is  withdra\ra, 
and  the  bougie  afterwards  pushed  on  without  it,  until  it  has  passed 
deeply  enough. 

For  the  further  passage  of  the  bougie,  after  its  point  has  once 
entered  the  uterine  cavity,  it  is  often  convenient  to  place  the  patient 
"on"  her  back.  The  index  and  middle  fingers  are  then  introduced 
■riiEo"the'  vagina,  the  bougie  grasped  between  their  tips  a  little  below 
the  cervix,  and  so  gradually  insinuated  further  and  further  into  the 
uterus  until  about  seven  inches  have  passed.  If  it  is  found  that  it 
can  be  pushed  on  without  resistance  until  the  lower  end  is  within 
the  vagina,  the  support  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  will  generally 
keep  it  in  position,  without  any  further  means  being  used.  But 
generally,  there  will  be  about  five  inches  outside  the  cervix,  and 
the  lower  end  will  be  outside  the  vulva.  Some  means  should  then 
be  adopted  to  prevent  its  slipping  out.  The  most  convenient  is  the 
foUoAving.  The  length  remaining  outside  the  cervix  is  measured 
by  the  forefinger,  and  an  equal  length  is  broken  ofi^  with  a  pair  of 
pliers  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stylet.  This  piece  of  stylet  is  \ 
passed  into  the  bougie,  thus  making  rigid  only  that  portion  which  is  * 
outside  the  uterus,  and  tapes  are  fastened  to  the  ring  of  the  stylet. 
Two  of  these  are  carried  up  in  front,  two  behind,  and  fastened  to  a 
belt  round  the  waist,  so  keeping  the  bougie  in  position. 

Bleeding  to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops  often  occiu-s  from  the 
separation  of  the  membranes.  If,  however,  any  considerable  bleed- 
ing occurs,  indicating  that  the  iDlacenta  has  been  touched,  the 
operator  should  abstain  from  pushing  the  bougie  any  further  in  the 
same  direction.  If  bleeding  continu.es  afterwards  to  any  important 
extent,  the  membranes  should  be  punctured. 

If  labour  pains  do  not  come  on  satisfactorily,  the  reason  generally 
is  that  the  bougie  has  not  penetrated  iaa;,^jigh.  It  may  then,  on 
the  following  day,  be  re-iiitroduced,  or  a  second  bougie  may  be 
passed  in  a  somewhat  diflerent  direction.  If,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  pains  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  long  protracted,  or  if  a 
rising  pulse  indicates  the  expediency  of  accelerating  it,  hydrostatic 
dilators  should  be  used  to  expand  the  cervix.  -- 

Use  of  hydrostatic  dilators.— If  the  cervix  is  patent  enough 
to  admit  one^nger,  as  is  not  imfrequently  the  case  in  lajiltipara}, 
dilatation  may  'be  commenced  by  introducing  the  smallest  size  of 
Barnes'  dilators  (see  p.  455).  The  dilatation  sets  up  pains  throucrh 
reflex  action ;  labour  is  generally  started  by  the  time  that  any 
considerable  dilatation  has  been  eflected,  and  afterwards  goes  on 
automatically.    If  the  pains  cease  after  the  smallest  dilator  has 
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been  expelled,  larger  ones  must  be  introduced  afterwards.  Most 
operators  find  that,  wben  the  cervix  is  small,  Barnes'  bag  and,  still 
more,  Champetier  de  Kibes'  bag,  cannot  be  introduced  without  some 
previous  dilatation,  either  by  tents  or  mechanical  dilators,  such  as 
Hegar's.  Hydrostatic  bags  of  a  smaller  size  have  therefore  been 
used.  Thus  Tarnier's  dilator  consists  of  an  india-rubber  tube, 
terminating  in  a  small  ball  ;  and  this  may  be  used  to  start  labour, 
being  introduced  by  a  special  form  of  sound.  At  Guy's  Hospital 
small  bags  made  of  very  thin  india-rubber,  devised  by  Dr.  Horrocks, 
have  recently  been  used.  The  bag,  when  unstretched,  measures 
about  1^  by  f  inch,  and,  when  dilated,  expands  into  a  nearly 
spherical  form.    It  is  used  in  the  following  manner. 

The  bag  is  tied  over  the  end  of  a  No.  6  gma  elastic  catheter,  and 
is  attached  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  barrel  of  a  large  glass  syringe, 
the  piston  being  removed.  Antiseptic  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
syringe-barrel  to  test  what  height  is  required  sufficiently  to  expand 
the  bag  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  how  much  the  level  of  the  fluid 
in  the  barrel  must  be  lowered  for  this  purpose.  The  bag  and  catheter 
are  then  detached,  and  by  means  of  a  stylet  the  catheter  is  passed 
through  the  cervix  uteri  till  the  bag  is  within  the  internal  os.  The 
stylet  being  withdrawn,  the~catheter  is  again  attached  to  the  tube, 
the  syringe-barrel  is  filled,  and  raised  until  enough  fluid  has  run  out 
to  distend  the  bag  to  the  size  previously  determined.  By  lowering 
the  syringe-barrel  a  little,  it  is  possible  to  verify  that  the  bag  has 
not  burst.  For,  if  it  remains  intact,  the  level  of  the  fluid  rises 
again  in  the  syringe-  barrel.  The  bag  having  been  sufiiciently  filled, 
the  rubber  tube  is  bent  back  on  itself,  tied  firmly  with  tape,  and  the 
excess  of  tape  cut  ofi'.  This  method  of  using  hydrostatic  pressure  is 
illustrated  in  figure  269. 

This  method  acts  rather  by  exciting  reflex  action  than  by  directly 
dilating,  although  some  dilatation  is  effected  if  the  bag  is  expeUed. 
It  is  probably  the  most  perfect  method  of  inducing  laboiir,  since  it 
has  the  advantage  as  compared  with  the  use  of  the  bougie,  that  there 
is  no  risk  of  separating  the  placenta.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  rubber-bags  made  thin  enough  to  dilate  easily  by  hydrostatic 
pressure  and  yet  strong  enough  not  to  burst. 

The  method  is  imcertain  as  regards  the  time  required,  like  the 
use  of  the  bougie.  Under  favouivible  circumstances  labour  may  be 
completed  in  24  hoiu's,  but  several  days  are  sometimes  reciuired. 
If  the  bag  bursts,  another  should  be  introduced.  If  it  is  expelled, 
and  the  pains  cease,  it  is  generally  better  to  use  a  Barnes  or 
Champetier  de  Ribes'  dUator,  which  the  cervix  will  now  admit, 
since  the  larger  bags  of  very  thin  rubber  do  not  answer  so  Avell. 
Frequently  labour- will  go  on  automatically  after  the  bag  is  expelled. 
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Champetier  de  Eibes'  dilating  bag,  already  described  (see  p._458), 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  labour.  The  design  is 
that  the  bag  when  placed  above  the  internal  os  and  dilated  should 
assume  the°  diameter,  approximately,  of  a  foetal  head,  leaving  the 
maternal  eflforts  to  expel  the  foreign  body.  By  this  means,  not 
only  is  the  uterus  stimulated  to  contract,  but,  when  the  bag  is 
expelled,  no  further  difficulty  is  experienced  from  the  obstruction  of 
the  soft  parts. 

The  inventor  declares  that,  in  all  his  cases,  multiparse  and 
primiparEe  alike,  he  has  been  able  to  pass  his  index  finger  into  the 
uterus,  to  strip  off  the  membrane  and  explore,  and  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  direction  he  should  give  the  bag.  Chloroform  is  to  be 
given  if  necessary ;  and,  as  soon  as  two  fingers  can  be  inserted  as 
far  as  their  first  articulation,  the  bag  can  be  introduced.  The  further 
manipulation  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  446). 

Besides  being  used  as  the  primary  method  for  induction,  this  plan 
may  also  be  adopted  as  an  adjunct,  especially  to  the  introduction  of 
a  flexible  bougie,  or  smaller  bag,  when  labour  is  not  set  up,  or 
does  not  progress  rapidly  enough.  The  introduction  will  then  be 
generally  facilitated  by  some  dilatation  of  os  having  already  taken 
place.  This  proceeding  is  especially  desirable  when  the  membranes 
have  been  accidentally  ruptured  in  the  introduction  of  the  bougie. 

The  following  are  other  methods  which  have  been  used  for  the 
induction  of  labour,  but  are  not  recommended  for  adoption. 

Oxytocic  drugs. — Labour  was  formerly  sometimes  induced 
by  oxytocic  drugs,  such  as  ergot.  Their  action,  however,  is  very 
uncertain,  and  frequently  repeated  doses  have  _^Gf ten  been  found 
necessary.  A  graver  objection  is  that  the  results  to  the  child  are 
very  unfavourable,  in  consequence  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
uterus  which  is  apt  to  be  excited.  This  method  has  therefore  been 
abandoned. 

Electricity. — A  Faradic  current  will  cause  some  contraction  of 
the  uterus  if  sufficiently  strong.  Involuntary  muscular  fibre  is,  how- 
ever, less  readily  excited  to  contraction  than  voluntary.  A  uterine 
contraction  cannot  therefore  be  excited  by  any  current  which  is  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
so  cause  considerable  discomfort  to  the  patient,  besides  making  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  uterus  really  contracts  or  not.  In 
point  of  fact  a  uterine  pain  cannot  be  evoked  at  wiU  by  any  Faradic 
current  which  a  patient  will  readily  tolerate.  Hence,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  use  of  a  Faradic  current 
without  other  means,  has  been  successful  in  inducing  labour 
although  it  has  been  stated  by  some  authorities  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  starting  labour  pains  by  this  means.    In  conjunction 
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with  one  of  the  other  methods  described,  some  additional  stimuktion 
to  the  uterus  may  probably  be  obtained  from  a  Faradic  current.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  any  material  advantage  can  be  thiLS 
gained  unless  the  current  is  strong  enough  to  cause  considerable 
inconvenience,  and  hence  the  method  has  not  hitherto  been  found  a 
practically  useful  one. 

Intra-uterine  injections. — An  effective  and  also  a  rapid 
mode  of  inducing  labour  is  the  injection  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  warm  water  into  the  uterus,  especially  if  the  injection  is  made  by 
means  of  a  tube  passed  up  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  fundus. 
The  method  probably  acts  partly  by  the  dh-ect  stimulus  caused  by 
the  uterine  distension,  and  partly  by  separating  the  membranes  from 
the  uterine  wall  over  a  considerable  surface,  so  that  the  ovum  acts 
as  a  foreign  body,  and  excites  reflex  action.  Cohen*  of  Hamburg 
used  a  metal  tube  passed  several  inches  within  the  os,  and  iajected 
tar- water  in  considerable  quantity,  up  to  a  quart  or  more,  continuing 
the  injection  until  the  patient  experienced  a  feeling  of  distension. 
Tyler  Smithf  considered  the  method  superior  to  all  others,  and 
injected  as  much  as  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  passing  a  flexible  tube 
nine  or  ten  inches  into  the  uterus.  LazarewitchJ  of  Kharkoif  still 
strongly  recommends  the  same  method,  and  uses  a  flexible  tube, 
passed  far  up  towards  the  fundus.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
intra-uterine  injections  have  been  followed  by  sudden  death.  This 
is  a  result  so  extremely  unpleasant  for  the  accoucheur,  that  the 
general  use  of  the  method  has  been  given  up,  although  it  is  probable 
that,  in  very  skilled  hands,  it  may  be  as  safe  as  others.  The 
cause  of  sudden  death  is  most  likely  the  entrance  of  air  into  opened 
venous  sinuses  at  the  placental  site.  This  appeared  to  be  demon- 
strated in  one  case  at  least,  which  occurred  in  America,  where  a 
Higginson's  syringe  had  been  used  in  the  injection  of  water  into  the 
uterus  for  the  induction  of  criminal  abortion.  After  death,  the 
heart  was  found  full  of  froth,  and  it  was  also  fomid,  on  testing  the 
syringe,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  air-tight,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air  would  be  injected  with  the  water. 

If,  therefore,  this  method  should  ever  be  adopted,  an  ordinary 
syringe,  not  a  Higginson's  syringe,  should  always  be  used,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  air  remains  in  the  tube  or  iu 
the  syringe.  Seven  or  eight  ounces  of  warm  water  would  probably 
be  sufiicient  to  produce  the  eflect. 

Injection  of  glycerine. — Pelzer  has  introduced  the  method 
of  injectmg  slowly  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  aseptic 

*  Neue  Zeitschrift.  fUr  Gebui-tskunde,  Band  XXT. 
+  Manual  of  Obstetrics,  pp.  551 — 553. 
1:  Obstet.  Ti-ansact.,  Vol.  IX. 
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glycerine  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine  wall  by  means 
of  a  catheter  passed  through  the  cervix.  He  considers  that  gly- 
cerine acts  as  an  excitor  of  labour  in  three  ways  :  (1)  By  mechani- 
cal separation  of  the  membranes  ;  (2)  by  a  direct  irritant  eifect  on 
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Fig.  208. — Heaeson's  Tiieemo.static  Nurse. 

c.  Tank  of  warm  water  interposed  between  upper  and  lower  compartment  (a  and  n). 
D  D.  Slips  of  wood  supporting  cradle,  s.  Capsule  containing  a  liquid  which  boils 
at  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  chamber  a.  Prom  the  centre 
of  the  capsule  s,  a  stiff  wire  passes  out  thi-ough  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  where 
it  comes  into  contact  with  a  light  lever  v,  which  is  hinged  at  f.  Fi-om  the  free 
end  of  this  lever  hangs  a  damper  (w),  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  under 
which  the  flame  hums.  If  the  temperature  in  the  compartment  a  rises  too  high 
the  fluid  in  the  capsule  (s)  boUs  and  expands  the  capsule,  thus  raising  the  A\']re 
rod,  which,  acting  on  the  lever  v,  at  once  lifts  the  damper  (w)  off  the  chimnev 
allowing  the  heat  from  the  flame  to  escape  by  that  outlet,  and  preventing  tli'^ 
further  heating  of  the  water,  m.  Apertui-e  for  entrance  of  ati-.  o.  Tray  pontamine 
water.  The  centre  of  this  tray  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap  (p),  which  fits  over 
the  aperture  M,  through  which  the  air  enters.  It  is  perforated  aU  round  its 
sides,  so  that  the  air  passes  through  it  horizontally,  as  shown  by  the  aiTows 
instead  of  rising  vertically.  Another  tray  (x)  of  very  coarsely  perforated  zinc 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  is  turned  upside  down  within  it,  and  over  tUs  is 
fitted  the  coarse  canvas  (n),  the  edges  of  which  are  tucked  into  the  water  all 
round  Thus  the  air  entering  is  constantly  moistened  as  well  as  heated,  n  r  Flue 
shaped  like  the  letter  U  through  which  the  heated  air  from  the  flame  pas;es  so 
as  to  twice  traverse  the  length  of  the  water-tank,  and  thus  keep  the  watei  heated 
In  the  top  of  tlie  apparatus  is  a  glass  wndow,  through  which  the  infimt  is  kent  in 
view.  If  a  higher  temperature  than  the  boihng-point  of  tlie  lioiiid  wiViin  tl  e 
capsule  be  aesired,  this  can  be  obtained  by  moving  the  weight  t  a  ong  tholevei- 
towards  the  end  to  which  the  damper  is  attached.  ^ 

the  Uterine  mucous  membrane,  which  excites  muscular  action  as 
rectal  glycerine  injections  excite  contraction  of  the  bowel  •  and  (3) 
by  the  affinity  of  glycerine  for  water,  the  liriuor  amnii  being  drawn 
through  the  membranes,  causing  more  or  less  collapse. 
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Vaginal  tampons. — C.  Braun  of  Vienna  introduced  the  method 
of  inducing  labour  by  means  of  a  vaginal  dilator  of  india-rubber 
distended  with  water.  This  dilator,  under  the  name  of  the  col- 
'peurynter,  was  for  some  time  considerably  used  in  Germany.  The 
method  is,  however,  uncertain  as  to  time,  and  tmpleasant  to  the 
patient..  It  might  be  used  in  the  case  of  hremorrhage,  bnt,  even  then, 
the  introduction  of  a  dilator  into  the  cervix  would  be  preferable. 

Choice  of  method. — In  ordinary  cases,  when  time  does  not 
press,  the  best  methods  are  the  introduction  of  small  hydrostatic 
bags,  or  of  a  bougie.    If  there  is  urgent  need  to  effect  delivery  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  membranes  should  be  ruptured,  and  the* 
cervix  then  dilated  by  Barnes'  or  Champetier  de  Eibes'  bag,  after! 
preliminary  use,  if  necessary,  of  mechanical  dilators.  ..' 

Care  of  the  child. — The  rearing  of  a  premature  child  is  the 
more  difficult  the  earlier  is  the  date  of  its  birth,  and  often  is  only 
possible  when  minute  and  unremitting  care  is  expended  upon  it. 
Protection  from  cold  is  the  first  essential.  In  winter,  therefore,  the 
child  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton- wool  immediately  on  its  birth, 
and  kept  near  the  fire  in  a  warm  room.  Care  must  be  taken  also 
not  to  chill  it  in  washing.  If  not  strong  enough  to  suck,  it  must 
be  fed  for  a  time  with  a  spoon,  the  mother's  milk  being  used,  if 
possible,  and  drawn  for  the  purpose.  A  warmed  box,  or  "  thermo- 
static nurse"  (Fig.  208),  on  the  principle  of  the  chicken-incubator, 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Hearson,  of  235,  Eegent  Street,  so  that  a  pre- 
mature child  may  be  kept  in  the  box,  which  is  adequately  venti- 
lated, and  thus  the  demand  upon  its  heat-producmg  power  may  be 
reduced.  The  source  of  heat  is  a  gas  jet  or  oil  lamp,  and  the  box 
is  kept  at  any  uniform  temperature  that  may  be  desired  by  an 
ingenious  automatic  arrangement.  In  general,  the  temperature  may 
be  set  at  85°  F.,  but  it  has  been  made  as  high  as  95°  without 
injury  to  the  infant.  As  time  goes  on,  it  is  gradually  lowered. 
The  child  is  kept  in  the  box  for  some  weeks,  being  taken  oirt  only 
for  feeding  and  washing.  It  is  generally  found  that  it  is  quiet  and 
happy,  under  the  influence  of  the  equable  wannth. 


Induction  of  Artificial  Abortion. 

Indications  for  operation.— Induction  of  artificial  abortion 
is  called  for  in  two  classes  of  cases.  (1.)  When  the  delivery  of  a 
viable  child  throtigh  the  natural  passages  is  impos_sible,  and  the 
induction  of  abortion  offers  any  advantage  to  the  mother  as  com- 
pared with  delivery  at  fuU  term.  (2.)  When  the  mother's  life  is 
materially  endangered  by  the  continuance  of  pregnancy,  while  cut- 
ting short  the  pregnancy  is  likely  to  save  it. 
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Hence  in  all  cases  in  Avhicli  tlie  pelvis  is  so  obstructed  by 
deformity  or  tbe  presence  of  tumours  that  delivery  even  by  cranio- 
tomy is  likely  to  be  impossible,  oFlven  very  difficult  and  dangerous, 
abortion  should  be  iaduced,  unless  the  alternative  of  Cteaarian.  sec- 
tion at  term  is  accepted  by  the  mother. 

The  various  conditions  endangering  the  mother's  life,  and  on 
that  account  calling  for  the  induction  of  abortion,  have  been  con- 
sidered among  the  diseases  of  pregnancy.    That  which  most  he-^^y^y^ 
quently  raises  the  question  is  severe  vomiting  in  pregnancy.    It  i^,„  i^ta/i^/i 
only  very  exceptionally,  however,  that  "ftre  is  actually  endangered,   (->  f)Af 
and  the  physician  has  often  to  resist  the  desire  of  the  patient,  who     '  ^^'J 
is  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  malady.    The  other  conditions 
which  may  call  for  artificial  abortion  are  incarceration  of  the  retro^ 
flexed  uterus  when  all  attempts  at  reposition  fail,  albtiminuria,it.'^cwM»>cl 
jaimdice,    eclampsia,  uterine   haemorrhage,   hydramnios,  cliorea, 
ovarian  or  fibroi'd  tumour,  pernicious  ansemia,  and  diseases  of  heart 
or  lungs.    Induction  of  abortion  has  been  performed  in  chronic 
phthisis  ;  but  the  general  opinion  is  that,  in  general,  the  effect 
upon  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  doubtful  that  the  operation  is 
not  justified.    The  case  in  which  there  need  be  least  hesitation  in  <st^ 
inducing  abortion  is  that  of  u,terine  JiEemqrrhage  sufficient  to  cause 


serious  symptoms,  for  there  is  then  very  little  chance" That  the  ovum 
can  ultimately  be  saved  in  any  case.  In  threatened  or  incipient 
insanity  a  delicate  ethical  question  may  arise,  and  each  case  must 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  But  it  will  generally  be  held  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  child  is  justifiable,  if  there  is  very  strong  ground 
for  believing  that  the  mother's  reason  wiU  thereby  be  saved.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  interference  itself  is""  as  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  mental  condition  as  the  contiauance  of  pregnancy. 

It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  that  artificial  abortion  should 
never  be  induced  without  a  preHnimary^  consultation.    This  is   ,^  j 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the' practitioner  himself  against  any  N4 

^j^ossible  imputation  of  an  improper  motive. 

Choice  of  time. — If  there  is  a  choice  of  time  for  the  induc- 
tion of  abortion,  there  are  some  advantages  in  uiidertaking  the  opera- 
tion within  the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy,  for  then  the 

^.ovum  may  be  expelled  unbroken,  and  the  abortion  is  a  less  serious 
matter.  If,  however,  the  pregnancy  has  passed  beyond  the  tenth 
week,  it  is  better,  when  circumstances  permit,  to  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue as  far  on  as  possible  toward  the  twentieth  week,  that  the 
placenta  may  become  more  readily  separable,  and  the  membranes 
easier  to  puncture. 

Mode  of  operating.— Within  the  first  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy 
the  best  method  is  to  dilate  the  cervix  with  a  laminaria  teut,  careful 
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antiseptic  precautions  being  taken,  and  the  tent  being  anointed 
with,  an  antisejDtic_  lubricant,  as  iodoform  in  vaseline  (1  in  8)  or 
salicylic  cream.  If  uterine  action  has  not  commenced  when  the  tent 
is  withdrawn,  several  tents  may  then  be  placed  side  by  side.  Sucli 
dilatation  will  generally  call  out  uterine  action,  but,  if  not,  the  finger 
may  be  passed  up  through  the  dilated  cervix,  and  the  ovum 
ljunctured  with  a  sound.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  month,  or 
even  later,  this  will  often  prove  difficult,  as  the  bag  of  membranes 
is  huX,  and  does  not  fill  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  In  this  case,  a  pair 
of  forceps  may  be  passed  up  into  the  uterus,  guided  hy  the  finger, 
and  a  piece  of  the  membranes  torn  away,  letting  out  the  lic[uor 
amnii.  If  any  considerable  haemorrhage  is  thus  produced,  dilatation 
of  the  cervix  should  be  completed  with  Hegar's  dilators,  and  the 
uterus  at  once  evacuated. 

In  the  later  months  it  is  generally  better  to  puncture  the  mem- 
branes at  once,  since  the  ovum  is  not  likely  to  be  expelled  intact. 
For  this  purpose  a  rather  narrow-pointed  uterine  sound  may  be 
used.  The  point  is  passed  up  to  the  internal  os,  and  directed  as 
perpendicularly  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  ovum.  It  is  then 
pushed  through  the  membranes  by  a  rather  sudden  movement.  In 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy  it  is  always  possible  to  do  this.  But 
up  to  about  four  months,  if  the  membranes  do  not  fill  the  entire 
uterus,  and  are  lax,  as  well  as  tough,  it  may  be  impossible,  rmtU 
the  cervix  has  been  dilated. 

If  it  is  important  to  evacuate  the  uterus  quickly,  as  in  cases 
where  there  is  much  hsemorrhage,  or  an  offensive  discharge,  the 
cervix  may  be  rapidly  dilated  imder  anaesthesia,  by  means  of  Hegar's 
dilators. 
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EXTEACTION  OF  THE  FCETUS  IN  PELVIC  PEESENTATIONS. 

It  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  252)  that,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pelvic  presentations,  the  most  important  point  is  to  avoid 
premature  interference  with  nature  ;  and  that  artificial  aid,  beyond 
that  afforded  by  external  pressure  upon  the  fundus  uteri,  is  rarely 
required  before  the  stage  at  which  the  arms  have  escaped  and"  the 
head  alone  is  still  retained  within  the  vulva,  lying,  no  longer  in  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  but  in  the  vagina  and  distended  cervix.  The 
mode  of  extracting  the  head  under  these  circumstances  has  also 
already  been  described  (see  p.  254). 

Causes  of  impaction  in  breech  presentation. — Undue 
protraction  of  labour,  may,  however,  occur,  and  interference  on  that 
account  be  called  for,  at  an  earlier  stage.  This  may  result  in 
breech  presentations — (1),  from  disproportion  between  the  foetus 
aud  the  pelvis;  (2),  from  rigidity  of  the  soft .  parts,  such  as  is 
common  in  primiparsD,  associated  with  more  or  less  uterine  inertia  ; 
and,  (3),  from^  the  attitude  of  the  foetus.^  In  presentations  of  a 
foot,  or  both  feet,  the  first  or  second  of  the  causes  may  be  in 
operation. 

In  general  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  in  breech  presentations  are  in 
the  same  general  condition  of  flexion  as  in  head^ presentations  (see 
Fig.  106,  p.  243),  and  the  feet  a-frclose  to  the  breech.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  legs  are  extended  upon  the  thighs,  so  that  the  feet 
are  above  the  shoulders,  ancTTEe  toes  close  to  the  head  (see  Fig.  107, 
p.  244).  In  this  case  the  whole  foetus  may  form  a  wedge  with  its 
base  uppermost,  the  dimensions  of  that  base,  formed  by  the  head 
and  feet  together,  being  too  great  for  the  corresponding  diameters  of 
the  pelvis.  The  advance  of  the  foetus  is  thereby  arrested.  Even 
that  part  of  the  wedge  formed  by  the  shoulders  and  arms,  with  the 
legs  added  (see  Fig.  107),  may  be  too  large  to  enter  the  brim,  and 
progress  is  then  arrested  earlier.  If  the  trunk  of  the  foetus  is 
extended,  the  legs  are  not  long  enough  to  aUow  the  feet  to  reach 
up  to  the  level  of  the  head.  For  the  formation  of  the  obstructing 
wedge,  iL  IS  necessary  that  there  should  be  flexion.of  the  festal  pelvis 
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upon  the  trunk,  owing  to  flexion  of  the  lumhar  and  lower  dorsal 
spine.  Hence,  when  one  leg  is  descending  in  advance,  having 
either  presented  originally"  or  bpen  brought  down  artificially,  the 
obstructing  wedge  is  never  formed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bring  down  the  second  leg'in  order  to  break  it  up.  For  in  this 
case,  the  position  of  the  thigh  in  the  genital  canal  causes  some 
extension  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  trunk. 

There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  extension  of  the  legs  causes 
iinpaction,  or  arrest  of  progress,  in  breech  presentations.  "When  the 
extended  legs  lie  on  each  side  of  the  trunk,  they  form,  as  it  Were, 
splints,  keeping  the  trunk  straight,  and  preventing  that  lateral 
flexion  of  the  breech  which  is  essential  to  its  escape  under  TEe" 
pubic  arch.  This  cause  comes  into  operation  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  that  at  which  the  wedge  formed  by  the  legs  with  shoulders  or 
head  would  be  obstructed  by  the  pelvis.  If,  however,  the  legs  lie 
at  the  front  of  the  trunk  not  at  the  sides,  they  do  not  altogether 
prevent  the  lateral  flexion,  although  they  must  somewhat  im]jgde 
it,  the  lateral  flexion  of  the  breech  to  one  side  implying  a  deflection 
of  the  feet  toward  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  probable  that  the  position  of  complete  extension  of  the  legs 
upon  the  thighs  is  rarely  an  original  one.  The  limbs  of  the  embryo, 
as  it  grows,  are  naturally  in  a  position  of  general  flexion,  just  as  the 
leaves  are  folded  in  a  bud.  But  some  degree  of  extension  may 
arise  through  foetal  movements,  and  the  legs  may  remain  fixed  in 
the  extended  position  if  the  licLuor  amnii  escapes  at  the  moment 
when  extension  exists.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the 
comparative  want  _of  space  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
favours  a  partial'  extension  of  the  legs  during  pregnancy.  As- 
suming that,  at  an  early  stage  of  labour,  there  is  a  partial 
■extension,  Uke  that  of  the  left  leg  in  Fig.  62  (p.  100),  this  may 
be  increased  as  the  breech  descends,  the  legs  being  retarded  by 
friction  against  the  uterine  wall,  and  thus  the  complete  extension 
may  eventually  be  reached. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  extended  position  of  the  legs  is  inferred  to 
be  primary,  because  the  legs  naturaHy  take  that  position  alter 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  spring  back  into  it  when  flexed  by 

the  hand.  .    p   ,      i  i 

Allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that,  m  foot  or  breech 
presentations,  labour  is  generally  more  lingering  than  m  vertex 
presentations,  the  half-breech  or  breech  not  causing  so  great  rellex 
stimulus  to  the  pains  by  its  pressure  as  the  head.  But  interference 
becomes  necessary  if  the  mother  begins  to  show  the  _con§yaiiiamL 
effects  of  protracted  labour  (see  p.  438),  or  if  there  is  evidence  ot 
iS^^SSSSiraiVx^^^^       foetus.    Such  evidence  may  consist  ot 
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increased  slovmess  and  feebleness  of  the  foetal  heart,  or,  if  the  breech 
has  already  passed  the  vulva,  of  attempted  inspiratory  movements. 
After  version  early  extraction  is  more'  frefjuently  desirable  or 
necessary  than  in  primary  j)resentations  of  the  foot ;  first,  because  \ 
the  life  of  the  foetus  has  often  already  been  imperilled  by  the  con- 
dition which  called  for  version  ;  secondly,  because  the  version  may 
have  interfered  with  the  natural  position  of  flexion  of  the  arms ;  i/* 
and,  third^,  because  some  pelvic  contraction  often  exists  in  cases  of  a 
shoulder  presentation.  ^ 

The  delivery  of  the  foetus  in  pelvic  presentations  consists  of  three 
stages: — (1),  delivery  of  the  trunk;  (2),  liberation  of  the  arms; 
(3}i_extraction'  oftlie  head.  The  various  means  of  delivering  the 
trunk  will  first  be  considered. 

•  Extraction  hy  the  feet. — -When  one  or  both  feet  are  already 
pl'fiHliliLln^i  mm6^  on  ilie  1  eg  is  the  mode  of  acceleration  to  be 
adopted.  TirerpSEent,  as  a  rule,  may  be  kept  in  the  ordinary  left 
lateral  position.  But,  for  the  final  stage  of  extraction,  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  placing  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position, 
across  the  bed,  the  buttocks  overhanging  the  edge'ol  tlie'"b"ed,  and 
the  feet  rested  on  two  chairs.  The  operator  stands  between  the 
knees.  This  position  allows  an  assistant  to  press  more  effectively 
upon  the  fundus,  and  the  child's  trunk  to  be  more  easily  carried 
forward  in  front  of  the  pubes. 

If  the  foot  is  still  in  the  vagina,  the  operator  seizes  it  by  placing 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  in  front  of  and  behind  the  leg,  just 
above  the  foot,  and  draws  it  outside.  If  necessary,  the  thumb  may 
assist  in  grasping  it.  As  soon  as  the  foot  is  outside  the  vulva,  it  is 
grasped  with  the  aid  of  a  napkin.  As  the  leg  descends,  the  grasp 
is  shifted  higher,  so  that  the  leg  is  held  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
vulva.  If  pains  are  fairly  frequent,  traction  should  be  made 
during  the  pains  only.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  pains,  the 
traction  should  be  at  intervals,  like  those  of  ordinary  pains.  With 
eadijraction  firm  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  fundus.  The 
object  of  this  Ts~not  only  to'^aiFlxIxG^ronarTofce,  Iiut  to  preveiTt 
extension  of  the  arms  above  the  head,  both  by  direct  pressure^^ancl 
by  stimulating  the  uterus  to  contract.  "  ' 

Until  the  half-breech  is  resting  upon  the  perineum,  the  direction 
of  traction  should  be  as  far  backward  as  the  perineum  will  allow. 
This  direction  of  traction  'will  nevertheless  be  inclined  forward  in 
reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  and  that  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
pelvic  cavity.  It  will  therefore  assist  in  rotating  the  presenting 
thigh  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  usin<^  any 
other  means  to  promote  this  rotation.  As  soon  as  the  half-breech 
begins  to  distend  the  perineum,  the  direction  of  traction  must  be 
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sliifted_ratlier  rapidly  forward.  At  this  stage,  additional  force  may 
he  gained,  if  desired,  hy  hooking  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
in  the  flexure  of  the  other  thigh. 

If  both  feet  present,  they  may  hoth  he  brought  down  outside  the 
vulva,  and  grasped  together  for  traction.  If,  however,  the  anterior 
hip  does  not  rotate  readily  under  the  pubic  arch,  rotation  -vnll  be 
promoted  if  the  traction  is  made  mainly  iipon  the  anteriorJ[eg. 
When  both  legs  come  down,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  funis 
passes  between  the  legs,  and  up  the  back  to  the  placenta.  The 
child  is  then  said  to  ride  upon  the  funis.  In  this  case  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  draw  down  as  much  as  possible  of  the  funis  and 
slip  the  loop  over  one  leg.  If  this  attempt  falls,  the  funis  shovdd 
be  tied  and  divided,  and  the  child  extracted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Bringing  down  the  leg  in  breech  presentation.  — 
If  acceleration  of  labour  is  called  for  in  breech  presentation,  the 
best  treatment  is  to  bring  down  one  leg,  and  then  proceed  to  extract 
by  that  leg  in  the  manner  just  described.  When  the  child  is  in 
its  ordinary  attitude,  it  is  easy  to  accomplish  this,  even  when 
the  breech  has  descended  low  into  the  vagina,  for  the  feet  wiU  be 
found  close  to  the  breech.  In  general  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  an  ansesthetic.  If  the  patient  is  on  her  left  side,  the  left  hand 
may  be  used  ;  if  she  is  in  the  dorsal  position,  the  hand  should  be 
chosen  so  that  its  palm  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of  the  fojtus. 
Tbp.  foot  of  \}ie,  ^n^erior  leg  should  be  taken  if  possible.  If,  how- 
ever, the  breech  is  still  high  up,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  which 
is  taken,  for  the  leg  which  is  brought  down  will  rotate  forward  under 
the  pubic  arch  as  the  fretus  descends. 

If  the  legs  are  extended  upon  the  thighs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107 
(p.  244),  the  operation  is  much  more  difficult.  In  order  to  seize 
the  foot, 'the  hand  must  be  passed  up  higher  into  the  uterus  than  is 
ever  necessary  in  version,  and  even  when  the  foot  is  seized,  there 
may  be  much  difficulty  in  flexing  the  leg,  owing  to  the  resistance  of 
the  uterine  wall.  The  operation  is  therefore  often  more  difficult  than 
any  ordinary  case  of  version. 
^  The  patient  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform., 
to  the  full  surgical  ..degree,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
relaxation' "of lHe"'iSe?Eir  In  general,  as  in  the  case  of  version, 
it  is  preferable  to  place  the  patient  on  her  left  side,  and  intro- 
duce the  left  hand  and  arm,  as  corresponding  better  with  the 
curve  of  the  genital  canal.  The  hand  must  be  cautiously  passed 
up  into  the  uterus,  in  the  interval  of  pains,  as  for  performance 
of  internal  version.  The  right  hand,  passed  between  the  patients 
thighs,  makes  counter-pressure  upon  the  fundus.  It  is  no  use 
attempting  to  Ilex  the  leg  by  the  knee.    The  hand  must  be 
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passed  on^jgjjjJg^jjQ^JJj^Jundus,  to  reach  the  instep  or  foot.  It  is 
guided  to  the  anterior  foot  by  tracing  up  the  leg  from  the  breech. 
It  is,useless  also  to  attempt  to  flex  the  leg  directly  forward.  The 
foot  mpsT^e  carried  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  foetus.  Thus 
the  right  foot  should  be  swept  across  toward  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  turn  the  knee  outward  and  evert  the  thigh. 
There  is  then  room  for  the  leg  in  a  transverse  position,  lying  flaf 
against  the  uterine  wall. 

The  operator  is  to  flex  the  leg  and  draw  it  across,  by  placing 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  upon  the  instep.  It  is  not  generally 
necessary  to  use  the  thumb  to  grasp  the  foot.  If  the  thumb  is  used, 
the  closed  hand  occupies  more  space  in  the  uterus. 

Some  eminent  authorities  have  considered  that  the  operation  is 
only  possible  before  the  breech  has  descended  into  the  pelvis,  and 
becomes  impossible  or  dangerous  when  the  breech  is  low  down. 
There  is  room  however  for  the  leg  or  thigh  to  lie  transversely  across 
the  pelvis,  unless  there  is  very  great  general  contraction,  and  also 
across  the  dilated  vagina.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  pass  the  hand 
past  the  breech,  when  the  breech  is  close  to  the  perineum.  Great 
gentleness  and  caution  are  required  at  this  stage. 

I  have  always  foimd  it  possible  to  bring  down  a  foot  in  the 
manner  here  described,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  resort  to 
any  of  the  means  recommended  by  many  eminent  authorities  for 
the  treatment  of  impacted  breech  presentations,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  soft  fiUet,  or  blunt  hook,  or  the  application  of  forceps  to  the 
breech  ;  nor  were  such  means  ever  found  necessary  in  389  breech 
presentations  occurring  in  23,591  deliveries  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity.  The  operator  might,  however,  find  it  impossible 
to  secure  a  leg,  if  the  uterus  were  very  closely  contracted  around  the 
chUd  after  long  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  especially  if  the  breech 
were  close  to  the  perineum,  or  there  were  great  general  contraction 
of  the  pelvis. 

Digital  traction.— The  plan  of  digital  traction  in  breech  pre- 
sentation is  one  which  may  be  tried,  if  labour  is  arrested,  when  the 
breech  is  close  to  the  perineum,  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  plan 
of  bnnging  down  a  foot.  The  index  finger  is  hooked  in  the  flexure 
of  the  anterior  groin  and  traction  made  therewith.  It  may  be  of 
service  to  make  the  traction  alternately  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
groin,  and  so  get  the  benefit  of  leverage.  If  the  vaginal  space 
allows,  the  right  index  finger  may  be  hooked  into  the  anterior  groin 
and  the  left  into  the  posterior.  ^  ' 

The  soft  fillet.— Traction  by  means  of  a  soft  fillet  is  the  best 
means  to  employ  in  the  case  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  bring  down 
a  leg.     ihe  fillet  is  sometimes  passed  over  one  thigh  only.  In 
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such  case  the  anterior  thigh  shouhl  be  chosen  if  possible.    If  the 
fillet  can  be  passed  across  both  thighs,  the  pressure  is  more  dis- 
tributed, and  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  skin  or  soft  parts  of  the 
groin.    It  is  better  still  to  pass  the  fillet  round  the  child's  pelvis 
in  the  following  way.    A  soft  oiled  handkerchief  may  be  used  for 
the  fillet ;  a  knot  is  to  be  tied  at  two  opposite  comers.    By  means 
of  the  forefinger  the  corner  is  to  be  passed  from  without  inwards 
1  over  the  flexure  of  the  groin  till  the  knot  can  be  reached  between 
5  the  thighs  and  drawn  down.    In  the  same  way  the  opposite  end  of 
\  the  fillet  is  to  be  passed  from  within  outwards  over  the  other  thigh. 
.\The  centre  of  the  fillet  is  then  slipped  up  over  the  buttocks  till  it 
surrounds  the  sacrum,  and  traction  is  made  by  the  ends.    In  this 
i  way  the  pressure  is  distributed  over  both  groins  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pelvis.    If  the  fillet  is  passed  over  one  or  both  thighs 
only,  care  must  be  taken,  if  the  abdomen  looks  forward,  that  it  does 
not  slip  up  from  the  groin  to  the  thigh,  and  so  cause  fracture  of  the 
femur. 

In  place  of  the  handkerchief  a  moderately  broad  strip  of  oiled 
lint  may  be  used.  A  still  better  fillet  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
thick-walled  india-rubber  tubing  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger. 
A  strong  piece  of  tape  is  passed  through  the  tube  and  sewn  to  the 
tube  at  each  end,  the  ends  of  the  tape  projecting  beyond  the  tube. 
The  knotted  ends  of  the  tape  are  then  passed  over  the  flexures  of 
the  groins  from  without  inward  as  before. 

If  the  fiUet  camiot  be  passed  over  the  thigh  by  the  index  finger, . 
a  large  gum-elastic  catheter,  with  stylet,  may  be  bent  to  a  suitable 
shape,  resembling  that  of  the  blunt  hook,  and  passed  from  without 
inward  over  the  thigh,  having  a  tape  attached  to  its  extremity.  By 
means  of  the  tape,  the  fiUet  can  then  be  drawn  into  position.  A 
special  instrument,  or  porte-fillet,  has  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
on  the  principle  of  Bellocq's  sound,  used  for  plugging  the  posterior 
nares,  but  having  a  curve  like  the  blunt  hook.  A  long  piece  of 
whalebone  runs  through  the  central  canal. 

Traction  by  means  of  the  soft  fillet  generally  so  far  breaks  up  the 
opposing  wedge  as  to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass,  unless  there  is  great 
disproportion  between  foetus  and  pelvis.  For  the  traction  on  the 
flexures  of  the  groins  diminishes  the  flexion  of  the  foetal  pelvis  upon 
the  trunk,  and  by  this  means  brings  the  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
head. 

The  blunt  hook. — The  blunt  hook  is  an  instrument  con- 
structed expressly  for  extraction  in  breech  presentntion.    It  is  not, 
/however,  desirable  to  use  it,  in  the  case  of  a  living  chikl,  unless  all 
,  other  means  have  failed,  on  account  of  the  injury  which  it  is  liable 
/.to  do  to  the  skin  and  soft  parts  of  the  groin.    The  instrument  is 
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generally  made  of  steel,  and  tlie  diameter  of  the  semicircular  curve 
■  forming  a  hook  is  about  two  inches.  The  lilvelihood  of  injuring 
the  groin  will  be  less,  if,  at  the  time  of  use,  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing,  fitting  the  hook  closely,  is  slipped  over  it.  The  tubing 
should  be  new  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  better  to  place  the  hook  over  the  anterior  thigh.  It  is  passed 
up,  lying  flat  against  the  thigh,  the  point  directed  toward  the  front 
of  the  foetus.  When  high  enough  the  point  is  turned  inward,  and 
passed  over  the  flexure  of  the  groin.  Care  must  be  taken  to  feel 
the  point  lying  clear  between  the  thighs,  before  traction  is  made. 
When  the  foetus  is  dead,  the  blunt  hook  is  a  good  means  of  traction, 
and  will  generally  succeed  in  sufficiently  decomposing  the  obstruct- 
ing wedge,  by  bringing  the  feet  below  the  level  of  the  head.  It 
can  rarely,  however,  be  certainly  known  that  the  child  is  dead, 
unless  the  funis  is  within  reach. 

Forceps. — The  application  of  forceps  to  the  breach  has  been 
recommended  by  some  eminent  authorities.  Forceps  specially 
adapted  for  this  purpose  have  even  been  devised,  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  "  retroceps."  Forceps  of  any  form  are, 
however,  unsuitable  for  holding  the  breech.  The  tips  of  the  blades 
cannot  be  approximated  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  fojtus.  If 
they  remain  divergent,  there  is  a  very  wide  space  between  the 
centres  of  the  blades.  In  consequence  of  this,  not  only  are  the 
forceps  apt  to  slip  oft",  but  injury  may  be  done  to  the  maternal 
tissues.  Lusk,  however,  speaks  highly  of  the  application  of  Tar- 
nier's  axis-traction  forceps  to  the  breech,  one  blade  being  applied 
over  each  thigh  of  the  foetus.* 

If  extraction  by  forceps  is  attempted  at  all,  it  should  only  be 
after  the  breech  has  descended  into  the  pelvis.  If  the  breach  has 
rotated,  one  blade  should  be  applied  over  the  sacrum,  the  other 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  one  thigh,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
the  genitals  of  a  male.  If  the  breech  has  not  rotated,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  apply  the  blades  over  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thighs. 

Bringing  down  the  second  leg. — If  the  child  is  dead,  and 
extraction  is  difficult  on  account  of  disproportion  between  f  03tus  and 
pelvis,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  down  the  second  leg,  as  there  is  then 
no  object  in  keeping  the  half-breech  as  a  dilator  for  the  soft  parts. 
In  such  cases,  the  cephalotribe,  applied  over  the  pelvis,  will  aff"ord, 
if  necessary,  a  very  powerful  hold  for  traction.  Both  legs  should 
be  brought  down,  if  possible,  before  its  application.  The  crochet, 
hooked  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  may  also  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  traction  on  the  legs.  If  there  is  any  morbid  distension  of  the 
abdomen  (see  p.  502)  perforation  of  it  may  be  required. 

•  "The  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,"  2nd  cel.,  p.  380. 
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liberation  of  the  arms. — The  second  stage  in  extraction 
consists  in  the  liberation  of  the  arms.  When  it  has  been  necessary 
to  accelerate  labour  by  traction,  the  arms  are  retEvrded  by  friction 
against  the  genital  canal,  and  generally  become  more  or  less 
exjtended  by  the  side  of  the  head,  instead  of  lying  folded  across  the 
chest  as  shown  in  Fig.  109  (p.  249).  They  then  do  not  slip  out 
from  the  vulva  before  the  shoulders  under  the  influence  of  the 
natural  force,  but  have  to  be  released  artificially. 

When  the  legs  of  the  foetus  have  escaped,  the  pelvis  should  be 
grasped  in  two  hands,  and  used  for  traction.  Traction  should  still 
be  made  with  "the  pains  if  possible,  and  should  be  assisted  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  fundus  uteri.  As  soon  as  the  funis  can  be  reached, 
a  loop  of  it  should  be  drawn  down,  as  in  normarcases  of  pehdc  pre- 
sentation to  prevent  its  being  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  should  be 
placed  opposite  one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  where  it  is  least 
exposed  to  pressure.  Traction  should  be  continued  until  the 
shoulder-blades  begin  to  reach  the  vulva  ;  then  is  the  time  for 
releasing  the  arms. 

In  easy  cases,  when  the  arms  are  only  slightly  extended,  the 
anterior  arm  should  be  released  first,  but,  in.  difficult  casesj_  always 
the  posterior.  For,  if  the  anterior  arm  is  below  the  brim,  it  will  be 
very  close  to  the  vulval  outlet,  and  can  be  easily  hooked  by  the 
finger.  If  however  'one  or  both  arms  are  p.nrtly  above  the  brim,  the 
posterior  is  the  easier  to  seize.  For  as  the  trunk  descends  in  the 
direction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  posterior  shoulder  is  necessarily 
lower  than  the  anterior  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  brim. 
There  is  also  more  room  posteriorly  for  the  hand  to  be  passed  up  to 
reach  it.  For  release  of  the  posterior  arm,  the  body  of  the  child  _ 
should  be  held  as  far  forward  as  possible  in  front  of  the  piibes.  The 
patient  being  in  the  left  lateral  position,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  introduced. 

If  the  extension  of  the  arms  is  only  moderate,  the  elbows  will  still 
lie  in  front  of  the  chest,  below  the  head,  and  the  release  of  the  arms 
is  then  easy.  Four  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  passed  mthin  the 
vulva,  lying  flat  against  the  shoulder.  The  fingers  are  run  along 
the  arm  till  the  elbow  is  reached,  and  then  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  draw  the  elbow  downward  and  forward  across  the  chest. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fingers  quite  reach  the  elbow,  and  do 
not  make  the  pressure  upon  the  middle  of  the  humerus  ;  otherwise 
the  humerus  is  likely  to  be  broken. 

For  release  of  the  anterior  arm^, the  body  of  the  child  isjiekiiifi  

far  'Ea^warTas'possiblc  ;  and' the  fingers  of  the  I'isbthainl  are  in- 
troducecl:,  ancTrelease  the  arm  in  a  similar  way.  Tfthe  patient  is 
in  the  dorsal  position,  that  hand  may  be  introduced  the  palm  of 
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which  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of  the  child,  for  liberation  of 
each  arm. 

Liberation  of  the  arms  when  much  e:dended. — Sometimes  the  arms 
are  found' completely  extehdecl  by  tneTide  of  the  head.  They  may 
then  become  jammed  with  the  head  in  the  pelvic  brim,  especially  if 
there  is  disproportion  between  the  foetus  and  pelvis.  Liberation  is 
then  much  more  difficult,  both  on  account  of  the  fixation  in .  the 
brim,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  as  high  as  the  elbow. 

Sometimes  one  arm  is  not  merely  extended  beside  the  head,  but 
displaced  somewhat  behind  it,  and  then  the  difficulty  is  greater  still. 
This  position  is  cliiejo^ajotation  of  the  trunk  in  its  descent,  in 
\7hich  the  arm  has  been  reft."  behind.  The,  remedy  is  to  rotate  the 
trunk,  ba,ck  again  in  the__opposite  •  direction  and  so  bring  the  arm 
across  the  face.  The"  same  proceeding  will  facilitate  the  liberation 
of  the  arm  even  if  only  extended  by  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
posterior  arm  is  to  be  liberated  first  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
trunk  of  the  fcEtus  is,  therefore  to  be  grasped  with  two  hands  and 
tiirned  in  such  a  way  as  to  rotate  the  posterior  shoulder  towards  the 
back  of  the  foetus.  The  fingers  must  then  be  passed  quite  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  the  elbow  must  be  drawn  downwards  and  across 
the  face  of  the  foetus  towards  its  opposite  side. 

When  the  anterior  arm  is  extended  above  the  brim,  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  the  elbow,  the  foetus  being  tightly  pressed  against  the  sym- 
physis pubis.    To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  trunk  of  the  foetus 
should  be  rotated,  so  as  not  merely  to  reverse  the  former  rota- 
tion, but  to  carry  the  anterior  shoulder  backwarol  to  the  side  or 
posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  convert  it  into  the  posterior 
shoulder.    The  arm  is  then  drawn  across  the  face,  and  is  in  a 
position  more  easily  accessible.    The  release  of  the  arm,  originally 
posterior,  will  generally  allow  the  foetus  to  descend  lower.    The  ' 
trunk  should,  therefore,  be  drawn  down  as  much  as  possible.  The 
best  mode  of  rotating  the  shoulders  is  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
leased XDOsterior  arm  and  draw  it  forward  across  the. chest  toward 
the  symphysis  pubis.    Thus,  in  a  position  like  that  shown  in  i 
Fig.  110  (p.  249),  the  left  arm  should  be  drawn  forward  across  the  J 
chest  on  the  left  side  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  bring  the  left  shoulder  p 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis.  v 

If  the  patient  is  on  the  left  side,  the  left  hand  may  be  used  for 
the  release  of  both  arms,  provided  that  the  anterior  shoulder  is 
thus  drawn  backward.  If  she  is  in  a  dorsal  position,  the  hand 
whose  palm  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  should  be  used 
for  the  posterior  arm,  the  other  hand  for  the  anterior  arm,  after  the 
shoulder  has  been  rotated  backward. 

If  the  child  descends  with  the  abdomen  looking  directly  forward. 
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and  the  arms  cannot  be  brought  down  between  the  thorax  and  the 
symphysis  piibis,  the  thorax  shoukl  be  rotated  so  as  to  bring  one 
slioukler  backward,  and  the  corresponding  arm  should  be  brought 
down  first. 

If  the  chikl  is  certainly  dead,  and  the  arms  cannot  be  brought 
down  by  the  fingers,  the  small  blunt  hook,  recommended  for 
securing  the  knee  in  version,  or  the  crochet,  may  be  used  to  secure 
them.  In  this  case  it  is  of  little  consequence  if  the  humerus  is 
fractured. 

Delivery  of  tlie  head. — The  third  stage  in  the  extraction  of 
the  fo3tus  consists  of  the  delivery  oT  {h5"head.  The  delivery  of  the 
head  through  a  contracted  pelvis  has  already  been  described  (see 
p.  548).  The  extraction  of  the  head  when  detained  only  by  the 
soft  parts  of  the  vaginal  outlet  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
way  as  in  a  normal  case  of  pelvic  presentation,  and  has  been 
described  at  pp.  254 — 257. 

Injuries  to  the  foetus  from  extraction  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentation.— Effusions  of  blood  in  the  abdomen  from  damage  to 
the  liver  or  other  viscera,  are  sometimes  found,  as  are  also  effusions 
of  blood  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Effusions  of  blood  may 
also  take  place  in  the  breech  or  genitals.  The  genitals  of  a  male 
may  be  injured  by  fillet,  blunt  hook,  or  forceps.  From  traction  of 
the  neck  may  result  hasmatoma  in  the  sternomastoid  or  other  muscles 
of  the  neck.  This  generally  disappears  without  eventual  ill  result, 
but  sometimes  cicatricial  contraction  leads  to  wry-neck. 

Injuries  to  the  cranial  bones,  due  to  the  pressm'e  of  a  contracted 
pelvis,  will  be  described  hereafter  (see  Chap.  XXXVII.).  The  cer- 
vical vertebrae  may  be  separated,  and  the  spiiml  cord  or  medulla 
destroyed,  from  the  effect  oTTraction  upon  the  neck.  Sometimes 
even  the  body  may  be  completely^puUed  away  and  separated  from 
the  head,  but  the  spinal  column  gives  way  long  before  the  soft  parts. 
By  jaw-traction  may  be  produced  fracture  of  the  lower  maxilla,  dis- 
location of  the  maxillary  joint  with  rupture  of  ligaments,  and  also 
injury  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

In  attempts  to  release  the  arms  the  humerus  may  be  broken  near 
the  middle,  one  of  its  epiphyses  may  be  separated,  or  the  clavicle 
may  be  broken.  The  most  likely  lesion  to  be  produced  by  traction 
on  the  leg  is  separation  of  the  lower  epij^hysis  of  the  femm- ;  but 
this  is  not  common.  "The  so-called  congenital  dislocation  of  both 
hips  (see  p.  534)  has  been  ascribed  to  traction  on  the  legs  in  pelvic 
presentations,  but  is  really  a  fault  of  develoiDmeut. 

A  fractured  humerus"may  I5e 'set  with  softly  padded  splints,  the 
outer  splint  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  arm.  The  arm 
should  be  secured  to  the  side. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THE  FOECEPS  AND  VECTIS. 
Use  of  the  Vegtis. 

The  vectis  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  instrument  wMcli  can 
be  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  head,  hut  its  use  has  been,  in 
general,  abandonedjnjayour  of  that  of  forceps,  which  is  found  to 
be  both  a  safer  and  more  effective  instrument. 
The  vectis  consists  of  a  handle  and  single  blade 
(Fig.  209),  having  a  cranial,  but  no  pelvic 
curve.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  single  blade 
of  a  pair  of  straight  forceps,  except  that  the 
cranial  curve  is  much  sharper,  especially  near 
the  extremity  of  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  take  a  better  hold  of  the  head. 
Thus  the  tip  of  the  blade  is  inclined  at  a 
greater  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument  than 
is  the  case  with  forceps.  It  is  sometimes  stated 
that  a  single  blade  of  a  pair  of  forceps  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  vectis  just  as  well  as 
the  vectis  itself,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  curvature. 

The  vectis  is  generally  said  to  act  both  as  a 
lever  and  a  tractor.    Its  essential  action,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  a  tractor  applied  to  one  portion 
only  of  the  head.    A  leverage  action  is  indeed 
called  out  when  the  vectis  is  used  in  the  man- 
ner formerly  recommended,  the  lever  being  the 
head  itself.     The  plan  recommended  was  to 
place  the  vectis  over  the  forehead  and  occiput 
alternately,  and  by  this  means  draw  down  a  Fig.  209.— The  vectis. 
little  first  one  extremity  and  then  the  other 
of  its  long  diameter.    In  this  action  the  opposite  end  of  the 
head  to  that  at  which  the  vectis  is  applied  is  generally  fixed  by 
friction,  and  so  forms  a  fulcrum.    The  power  is  the  traction  force 
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applied  through,  the  vectis  ;  the  resistance  may  be  considered  as 
acting  at  the  centre  of  the  head,  which  advances  a  little  at  each 
application  of  the  vectis,  and  lies  therefore  between  the  power  and 
the  fulcrum.  This  method  of  extracting  the  head  by  drawing 
down  first  one  extremity  and  then  the  other  is  analogous  mechani- 
cally to  that  of  gettmg  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle  by  pushing  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  and  also  to  that  oscillatory  or  pendulum 
movement  in  extracting  by  means  of  forceps,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  Although  it  often  may  answer  the  purpose,  yet 
the  repeated  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  are 
more  likely  to  do  injury  than  straight  traction  with  forceps.  The 
process  is  also  troublesome  and  often  ineffective,  since  no  great  force 
can  be  exercised.  The  iLse  of  the  vectis  in  this  way  has  therefore 
rightly  been  given  up. 

The  vectis  in  occipito-posterior  positions. — The  vectis 
is  now  practically  regarded  by  most  authorities  as  an  obaol^t^i  M' 
strument.  There  is  one  condition  however,  in  which  precisely 
that  power  is  wanted  which  the  vectis  is  able  to  exercise,  namely, 
the  power  of  drawing  one  pole  only  of  the  head  in  any  required 
direction.  This  is  when  labour  is  arrested  or  protracted  in  occipito- 
posterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  and  the  occiput  fails  to*  t6tafe" 
forwards.  The  rotation  may~then  be  effected  either  by  a  force 
actually  directing  the  occiput  forward,  or  by  one  which  causes 
flexion,  since  it  is  through  defect  in  flexion  that  the  inclined  plane 
of  soft  parts  fails  to  turn  the  occiput  forward  as  usual  (see  pp.  183, 
184).  Both  these  indications  are  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  the  vectis. 
If  the  vectis  is  applied  over  the  occiput  and  traction  made  towards 
the  vaginal  outlet,  as  much  forward  as  possible,  first,  flexion  is 
promoted  by  the  descent  of  the  occiput,  and,  secondly,  the  occiput 
is  directly  drawn  forward,  since  the  vaginal  outlet  is  directed 
forwards  in  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point 
where  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  I  there- 
fore consider  that  the  vectis  has  fallen  into  unmerited  disuse,  so  far 
as  regards  this  particular  case.  Even  when  called  in  to  perform 
craniotomy,  alter  vigorous  eflbrts  to  extract  with  forceps  had  failed, 
I  have  found  that  the  occiput  could  be  turned  forward  by  the  vectis 
with  surprising  ease,  and  that  then  extraction  by  forceps  presented 
no  difBculty  whatever.  It  is  generally  recommended  that  forceps 
should  be  applied  in  such  a  case,  and  the  head  drawn  down  in  its 
existing  position.  The  result  almost  always  is  that  the  occiput 
remains  posterior,  although,  if  the  descent  of  the  head  had  been 
effected  by  the  natural  powers,  the  occiput  would  probably  have 
rotated  forwards  at  a  late  stage.  Hence,  although  the  extraction 
may  be  successful,  yet  it  requires  more  force  tlian  if  the  head  had 
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been  in  tile  usual  position,  and  there  is  a  much  greater  probability 
of  lacCTBtion  of  the  perineum.  When  used  in  this  way  to  draw 
dofVlu  Ihe  occiput,  the  vectis  does  in  fact  itself  form  a  lever  as  well 
as  a  tractor,  although  the  leverage  should  only  be  just  what  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  tractile  force.  For,  the  blade  being  single, 
the  inclined  plane  formed  by  its  distal  portion  pushes  the  head 
toward  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vectis 
itself  is  pushed  against  the  pelvic  wall.  To  avoid  this  pressure  on 
the  j^elvic  wall,  a  pressure  different  from  any  produced  in  forceps 
delivery,  whUe  downward  traction  is  made  by  the  right  hand  on 
the  handle  of  the  vectis,  the  left  hand  should  be  placed  on  the 
shank,  as  liigh  up  as  it  can  reach,  and  press  it  towards  the  centre  of 
the  pelvis,  or  at  any  rate  resist  the  pressure  away  from  the  centre 
of  the  pelvis  which  the  traction  calls  iato  play.  The  fulcrum  of  the 
lever  here  lies  between  the  power  and  the  resistance,  and  is  formed, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  left  hand,  and  not  by  the  pelvis  or  soft 
parts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pressure  toward  the  centre  of  the 
pelvis  exerted  upon  the  occiput  is  beneficial,  since  it  aids  in  produc- 
ing flexion,  whenever  the  occiput  is  in  any  degree  lower  than  the 
forehead  (see  Fig.  85,  p.  178) 

The  vectis  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  one  blade  of  the 
forceps.  The  patient  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  the  left  hand  or 
half  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
placed  upon  the  occiput,  just  within  the  rim  of  the  cervix,  if  the 
cervix  is  not  completely  retracted.  The  blade  is  passed  up  with  its 
convex  side  under  cover  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  fingers,  and  is 
thus  guided  over  the  head.  The  blade  wUl  generally  have  to  be 
directed  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  or 
somewhat  in  advance  of  that  point.  It  will  be  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  pass  than  a  blade  of  the  forceps,  on  account  of  its  greater 
cranial  curvature.  If  difficulty  is  found,  the  handle  should  at  once 
be  carried  weU  forward  between  the  thighs,  so  that  the  blade  passes 
almost  up  the  hoUow  of  the  sacrum.  The  blade  is  then  rotated  into 
Its  position  over  the  occiput,  by  depressing  the  handle,  if  the  occiput 
lies  to  the  right,  raising  it,  if  it  lies  to  the  left,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  blade  is  guided  by  the  fingers  in  the  vagina. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  use  the 
vectis  m  this  way  m  occipito-posterior  positions  who  cannot  rely 
upon  his  capacity  to  diagnose  with  certainty  the  position  of  the 
head  _  If^the  forehead  were  mistaken  for  the  occiput,  harm  would 
result  instead  of  good.  As  soon  as  the  occiput  has  been  brought  to 
look  somewhat  -forward  instead  of  backward,  the  vectis  may  be 
removed,  and  delivery  completed  by  forceps.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  hurry,  it  is  weU  to  allow  a  short  time  for  the  new 
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moulding  of  the  head  in  its  changed  position  to  take  place.  Delivery 
also  may  sometimes  he  completed  hy  the  natural  powers,  when  once 
the  position  of  the  head  has  been  rectified.  There  is  one  condition 
in  which  the  use  of  the  vectis,  as  above  described,  is  not  available. 
This  is  when  the  head  is  alreadyjUstegdiug  the  perineum,  and  so 
close  to  the  outlet  of  soft  parts,  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the 
combined  movement  of  rotation  with  flexion  to  be  effected  by 

drawing  the  occiput  downward  and 
forward,  especially  when,  as  will 
usually  be  the  case  at  this  stage, 
the  occiput  has  rotated  backward 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  If 
the  head  is  stUl  high  in  the  pelvis, 
the  vectis,  applied  over  the  occiput, 
may  fail  to  rotate  it.  For,  in  this 
case,  the  forward  inclination  of  the 
line  of  traction,  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  is  but  slight  and 
the  component  of  the  force  available 
in  producing  rotation  is  compara- 
tively small.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
better  to  draw  down  the  head  first 
with  forceps,  especially  if  it  is  still 
considerably  overlapx^ed  by  the  edge 
of  the  OS  uteri,  until  it  has  nearly 
reached  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and 
is  clear  of  the  os  uteri.  The  for- 
ceps may  then  be  taken  off,  and  the 
vectis  applied,  in  order  to  produce 
the  rotation,  which,  at  this  stage, 
will  rarely  fail. 

The  vectis  in  brow  presen- 
tation.— A  much  more  rare  con- 
tingency, in  which  the  vectis  may  sometimes  be  of  use,  is  that  of 
brow  presentation.  By  applying  the  vectis  over  the  occiput,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  convert  the  presentation  into  a  vertex. 
If  this  fails,  the  vectis  may  be  app)lied  over  the  chin,  and  another 
attempt  made  to  convert  the  presentation  into  a  face. 

The  Fillet. 

The  whalebone  fillet  (Fig.  210)  was  another  instrnment  intended 
to  exercise  traction  upon  one  pole  of  the  head.  It  was  in  use  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  forceps,  but  is  now,  with  greater  justice  than 
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the  vectis,  considered  obsolete.  If  placed  over  the  chin,  it  might 
obtain  a  firm  hold,  but  would  be  likely  to  produce  premature 
extension.  If  placed  over  the  occiput,  it  would  be  much  more 
likely  than  the  vectis  to  slip  off.  The  fillet  is  now  worthy  of 
notice  on  one  account  only,  namely,  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
an  accoucheur  to  improvise  the  instrument  out  of  a  strip  of  whale- 
bone, in  the  unlikely  contingency  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  case 
of  protracted  labour,  and  could  not  obtain  instruments. 


The  Forceps. 

History.  — ■  The  midwifery  forceps  were  invented  by  Peter 
Chamberlen,  born  in  1601,  who,  with  his  three  sons,  long  ke]3t  the 
invention  a  secret  for  their  own  benefit.  The  existence  of  a  secret 
method  for  .saving  the  lives  of  infants  in  difficult  labour  was  first 
mentioned  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1647.  The  invention 
gradually  became  known,  but  it  was  not  untirT735  that  Chapman, 
in  a  treatise  on  midwifery,  published  a  description  and  plate  of  the 
instrument.  .  ^ 

The  forceps  of  Chamberlen  did  not  essentially  difi'er  in  mechanism  f  J 
from  the  instrument  now  known  as  the  short  straight  forceps  (Fig. 
211,  p.  610).  Each  blade  is  straight,  viewed  in  j)rofile,  but  has  a 
cranial  curve  to  grasp  the  head,'  the  curve  starting  immediately  from 
the  lock.  The  blades  are  fenestrated,  to  lighten  the  instrument  and 
allow  the  head  to  bulge  through  the  fenestrse  ;  the  handles  are  of 
metal,  and  looped  somewhat  like  the  handles  of  scissors.  The  lock 
of  Chamberlen's  forceps  was  formed  by  a  fixed  pivot  upon  one  blade, 
which  fitted  into  a  depression  or  mortise  on  the  other  blade.  This 
lock  had  to  be  secured  by  tape  tied  round  it,  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
the  blades  separating.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  embryo  of  the  lock  still 
used  in  French,  German,  and  some  American  forceps  (see  Fig.  ^bS),  0 
m  which  the  pivot  is  surmounted  by  an  adjustable  screw,  which 
prevents  lateral  separation  at  the  lock,  and  allows  the  tightness  of 
the  lock  to  be  adjusted  by  turning  the  screw.  This  adjustable 
screw  was  first  added  by  Levret,  who  published  a  treatise  on  mid- 
wifery in  1766.  ; 

The  lock  known  as  the  English  lock  (Fig.  '^),  which  aUows 
the  blades  to  be  joined  much  more  easily  than  any  other,  and  is 
sufficiently  firm  for  all  purposes,  was  invented  by  Smellie,  who  also 
covered  the  handles  with  wood,  for  greater  convenience  in  o-raspino. 
Smellie's  forceps  thus  closely  resemble  the  short  straight  forceps  in 
use  up  to  the  present  day  (Fig.  202). 

The  i^eMc  curve.—Tlxc  short  forceps  are  only  capable  of  grasping 
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the  head  when  near  the  perineum,  or  after  its  descent  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  order  to  grasp  the  head  when  arrested  at 
or  above  the  brim,  a  longer  instrument  is  necessary.  Length  maybe 
attained  by  making  the  shanks  parallel  for  a  certain  distance  beyond 
the  lock  before  they  diverge  into  the  cranial  curve.  The  instrument 


Fig.  211. — Short  straight  forceps.  Pig.  212.— Short  ciUTed  forceps,  mth 

French  lock. 


thus  formed  constitutes  the  long  straight  forceps  (Fig.  213,  p.  611). 
It  is  possible  to  apply  it  to  the  head  even  when  high  in  the  pelvis ;  and 
at  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
namely,  up  to  the  mastership  of  Dr.  G.  Johnston,  commencing  in 
1868,  this  instrument  was  in  use  even  for  the  high  forceps  opera- 
tion. A  straight  instrument  is  still  preferred  for  all  cases  by  Prof. 
Lazarewitch  of  Kharkotf.  If,  however,  long  straight  forceps  are 
applied  to  the  head  at  or  above  the  brim,  the  blades  can  neither 
grasp  the  head  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  nor  can  traction  be  made  in 
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the  direction  of  that  axis.  For  the  axis  of  the  brim  (o  p,  Fig.  16, 
p.  18)  passes  behind  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  when  that  bone  is  in  its 
undisplaced  position,  whereas  tlie  resistance  of  tlie  perineum,  even 
when  pressed  backward  to  the  utmost,  must  push  the  shanks  of  the 
jbrceps  at  the  vaginal  outlet  much  further  forward  than  this  point. 
Practically  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  forceps  to  the  axis  of  the 
brim  cannot  be  less  than  about  20°.  In  liattened  pelves,  especially 
when  the  pelvic  inclination  is  increased,  the 
axis  of  the  brim  is  sometimes  directed  further 
back  than  usual,  and  the  deviation  of  straight 
forcejDS  from  the  desired  direction  is  then  still 
greater.  The  result  is  that,  when  traction  is 
made,  the  tips  of  the  blades,  being  posterior 
to  the  axis  in  whicli  the  head  has  to  move, 
are  apt  to  slip  oif  the  head  posteriorly.  Also 
the  perineum  is  liable  to  be  injured  from  the 
pressure  mad6  upon  it  in  retracting  it  to  the 
utmost  extent.  The  difficulty  thus  caused 
by  the  perineum  is  overcome  by  giving  the 
forceps  an  additional  curve,  the  pelvic  curve 
(see  Fig.  212,  p.  GIO,  Figs.  214,  215,  p. 
615,  Fig.  216,  p.  616).  In  this  way  are 
constituted  curved  forceps,  long  or  short,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  invention  of  the  pelvlp,,  purve  has 
generally  been  ascribed  to  Levret,  or  to 
Smellie,  who  adopted  it  almost  simultane- 
ously. It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
previously  used,  although  not  published,  by 
Benjamin  Pugh,  of  Chelmsford.  Levret's 
forceps,  introduced  about  1747,  were  long 
and  powerful  curved  forceps  with  iron  handles,  and  tlie  French,  or 
pivot  and  mortise,  lock.  Benjamin  Pugh,  in  a  treatise  published 
in  1754,  gives  a  figure  of  his  long  curved  forceps,  closely  resem- 
hlmg  the  long  curved  forceps  now  in  use,  and  states  that  he  had 
invented  them  upwards  of  fourteen  years  before,  and  was  accustomed 
to  apply  them  to  the  head  even  when  detained  above  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  long  curved  forceps  are  able  to  grasp  the  head  in  the  axis  of 
the  bnm  even  when  the  head  is  arrested  quite  high  up  above  the 
brim  (see  Fig.  216,  p.  616).  But  not  only  is  their  power  of  pre- 
hension superior  to  that  of  straight  forceps,  but  they  are  much 
easier  to  apply.  For  each  blade  passes  more  readily  alon.  he 
genital  canal,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  curvature  corresponding 

B  E  2 


rig.  213.— Long  straight 
forceps. 
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to  that  canal,  so  that  the  tip  of  the  blade  always  passes  in  advance. 
But  when  a  straight  blade  is  passed  along  a  curved  canal,  the  point 
which  leads  the  way  is  not  the  tip  of  the  blade,  but  a  point  more 
towards  one  side,  and  the  introduction  is  then  not  so  easy.  The 
advantage  gained  by  long  curved  forceps  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
diminution  of  the  proportion  of  craniotomy  cases  at  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  Dublin,  after  their  adoption  by  Dr.  G.  Johnston.  Dr.  G. 
Johnston's  proportion  of  craniotomy  cases  was  only  3-5  per  1,000, 
whereas  under  C.  Johnson  (1840-1847)  it  had  been  7-9  per  1,000, 
and  under  Shekleton  (1847-1854)  it  had  been  7*2  per  1,000.  It 
was  therefore  rediiced  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  had  formerly 
been.  Similarly  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  mainly  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  longer,  firmer,  and  more  effective  forceps,  the 
proportion  of  craniotomy  cases  was  reduced  from  3 '6  per  1,000  in 
the  interval  1833-1854  to  1-2  per  1,000  in  the  interval  1854- 
1863,  and  to  the  extremely  low  proportion  of  0'7  per  1,000  in  the 
interval  1863-1875.  The  ordinary  long  curved  forceps  will  still 
'be  found  the  l)est  instrument,  if  an  instrument  is  wanted  for 
general  use  in  all  cases. 

Axis  traction  forceps._ — The  ordinary  long  curved  forceps  have  the 
clisadvantage  that  the  airection  of  traction  is  apt  not  to  be  that  in 
which  the  head  is  grasped,  and  in  which  it  has  to  advance,  bi\t  one 
inclined  more  anteriorly.  When  the  handles  are  held  in  one  hand 
this  is  indeed  inevitable,  since  the  line  of  traction  must  necessarily 
be  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  head  to  the  point  at  which 
the  handle  is  held.  This  line  will  make  an  angle  of  from  22°  to 
25°  with  the  axis  of  the  brim,  if  the  pelvic  curve  of  the  forceps 
does  not  exceed  35°,  and  the  forceps  are  held  near  the  end  of  the 
handles.  If  the  forceps  are  grasped  ^t_  tba-lofik,  the  deviation  is 
somewhat  less.  The  deviation  of  the  line  of  traction  from  the  right 
direction  is  therefore  slightly  greater  than  in  the  case  of  long 
straight  forceps.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  is  that  rather  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  tractile  force  exercised  is  lost  as  regards  its  effect 
in  causing  advance  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  a  useless  and  inju- 
rious pressure  is  exercised  on  the  anterior  pelvic  wall,  equal  to 
more  than  two  fifths  of  the  tractile  force.*  The  latter  effect  seems 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  former,  since  the  ratio  to  the 
traction  exercised  is  more  than  four  times  as  great,  and,  moreover,  the 
loss  of  one-tenth  of  the  force  in  ordinary  cases  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, since  there  is  usually  a  sufficient  reserve  of  power  which 
may  be  put  into  action. 

It  will  be  shown,  however,  hereafter,  that  by  the  use  of  .two  bands 

*  The  exact  proportion  in  tlio  former  case,  taking:  the  angle  at  2T>',  is  1-cos.  25°,  or 
•0936922,  in  the  latter,  sin.  25*  or  -4226183. 
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in  traction,  the  force  exercised  may  be  made  to  act  accurately  in  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  a  fact  which  has  been  rather  overlooked  by  the 
advocates  of  axis-traction  forceps. 

To  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  an  incorrect  direction  of  traction,  a 
third  or  perineal  curve  has  been  added  to  the  forceps,  so  as  to  make 
the  shanks  and  handles  curve  backward  again  round  the  perineum, 
until  the  part  of  the  handles  to  which  traction  is  applied  either 
approximates  more  or  less  to  the  axis  of  the  blades  or  lies  exactly  in 
that  axis.  In  the  latter  case  traction  can  be  made  precisely  in  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the 
head  may  lie.  By  the  axis  of  the  blades  must  be  understood  the 
axis  of  the  extremities  of  the  blades,  since  it  is  by  this  part  of  them 
that  the  propulsive  force  is  mainly  applied  to  the  head. 

A  slight  inverted  curve  has  been  given  to  the  shanks  of  the  forceps 
by  various  authorities,  of  whom  the  earliest  appears  to  have  been  Dr. 
Eobert  Wallace  Johnston,  who  published  a  "  System  of  Midwifery  " 
in  1769.  Hubert,  in  1860,  bent  the  handles  of  his  forceps  back 
almost  at  right  angles  till  their  extremities  nearly  reached  the  axis 
of  the  blades.  Aveling,  in  1 868,  introduced  forceps  with  the  handles 
curved  backward,  so  that  the  whole  instrument  has  a  sigmoid  shape. 
The  inverted  curve  is  not,  however,  carried  far  enough  to  meet  the 
axis  of  the  blades.  Morales  of  Belgium,  in  1871,  gave  an  inverted 
curve  to  the  shanks  and  first  part  of  the  handles,  finishing  the  handles 
with  a  straight  portion.  In  this  case  also,  the  inverted  curve  was  not 
carried  far  enough  to  meet  the  axis  of  the  blades.  Tarnier,  in  1 87 7, 
introduced  his  now  well-known  axis-traction  forceps  (Fig.  224, 
p.  642).  ^  In  these,  for  the  first  time,  the  cross-bar  by  which  traction 
is  made  lies  accurately  in  the  axis  of  the  blades,  and  a  new  principle 
is  also  introduced,  namely,  to  make  the  traction,  not  by  the  handles 
of  the  prehensile  blades,  but  by  traction  rods  jointed  to  them  in  a 
line  with  their  axis.  Tarnier's  forceps  first  called  general  attention 
to  the  principle  of  axis-traction,  and  various  modifications  of  them 
have  sincebeen  introduced.* 

Mechanical  action  of  forceps.— It  is  frequently  stated  that 
the  action  of  forceps  is  threefold,  namely  that  of  a  tractor,  a  lever,  and 
a  compressor.  The  essential  action,  however,  is  that~a  tragt^oiily 
To  cany  out  this  action  it  is  essential  that  the  instrument  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  firm  hold  of  the  head 
without  sHpping.  The  two  blades  of  the  forceps  also  form  a  double 
lever  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  fulcrum  being  at  the  lock  The 
action  of  the  double  lever  is  to  compress  the  head.    This  compression 

*  For  Ustorical  .sketches  of  the  various  forms  of  forceps,  .see  Tamirr  "no«nr;„H„„ 
de  doux  nouveaux  Forceps,"  Paris,  1877  :  and  Avelinu^  "  T1,p  ri^    '  *  if.  ■, 
Forceps,  their  Origin  and  Use,"  Obstet.  Tmns.;  Vol!  XX.  Midwifery 
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of  the  head,  however,,  is  not  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  use 
of  forceps,  hut  is,  on  the  contrary, ^generally  injurious,!  and  shonkl 
only  be  carried  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  a  firm  hold.  For  the 
blades  of  the  forceps  being  generally  applied  at  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis,  or  nearly  so,  the  compression  of  the  head  in  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  tends  to  bulge  it  out  in  the  conjugate  diameter 
of  the  pelvis,  where  there  is  generally  least  room  for  it.  ItJ_s  only 
therefore  in  the  comparatively  rare  cas^oFtransverse  conti-action  of 
the  pelvis  that  the  action  of  the  forceps  as  a  compressor  is  directhj^ 
advantageous.  Besides  the  double  leverage  causing  compression, 
dSiotlier  EmcT  of  leverage  may  be  exercised,  not  when  simple  traction 
is  used  with  forceps,  but  only  when  an  oscillatory  or  pend^llum 
movement  is  made  with  the  handles,  the  headlaemg  grasped  tightly 
enough  to  form  an  immovable  mass  with  the  two  blades.  In  this 
case  the  lever  is  formed,  not  by  one  blade  of  the  forceps,  but  by  the 
whole  mass  of  the  head  with  the  two  blades.  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  the  oscillatory  movement  in  traction  is  not  generally 
desirable,  though  recommended  by  many  authorities. 

Requirements  of  good  forceps. — In  the  days  when  the 
application  of  forceps  was  looked  upon  as  a  grave  operation,  not  to 
be  lightly  undertaken,  many  obstetricians,  especiaUy  English  obstet- 
ricians, deliberately  chose  a  weak  instrument,  that  they  might  not 
be  tempted  to  exert  too  much  power  with  it.  Hence  forceps  with 
short  handles,  and  thin  shanks  and  blades,  were  much  in  use.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  the  pattern  of  Levret's  forceps  was  exten- 
sively followed,  and  the  instrument  was  made  strong,  with  long 
handles.  A  weak  instriuueut  is,  however,  reallj  mp^^^^ 
/  the  mother  and  cCfld"' than'  a  strrag  one.' "  If  the  handles  are  not 
lon'g'  eiiough,  and  the  shanks  and  blades  stiff  enough,  to  maintain 
the°hold  on  the  head  under  strong  traction,  the  blades  slig^ff  the 
head,  and  diverge  at  their  widest  part,  thus  causing  pressure  on  the 
lateral  pelvic  walls.  At  the  same  time  the  tips  of  the  blades,  as 
they  slip  off,  are  liable  to  injivre^.the  head,  and  poesibly  even  the 
matjrual  soft  parts,  if  they  slip  off  anteriorly.  Good  forceps,  there- 
fore, should  have  moderately  long  handles  (not  less  than  five  inches 
/  "from  the  lock),  and  should  be  as  stiff  as  possible.  The  quality  ot 
stiffness  should  be  tested  by  holding  the  handles  firmly  together, 
and  trying  how  far  the  tips  of  the  blades  can  be  separatedJ^Xite 
finger  and^'thumb.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  stiffness  is  only 
nimt'cd-by'the"  consideration  that  the  bhides.juuslno^ 
thick  as  to  occupy  too  much  space  in  the  pelvis.  In  the  sljgnj^s  a 
^  lirtk''ex¥a  thickness  of  metal  may  be  employed  without  any  draw- 
back. Tiie  cranial  curve  should  be  of  medium  sharpness,  so  that 
the  elongated  head  of  average  size  may  be  grasped  uniformly,  and 
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not  excessively  compressed  either  at  its  centre  or  at  its  extremities. 
A  curve  equivalent  to  the  arc  of  a  circle  nine  inches  in  diameter  is 
found  to  be  generally  the  best.  If  the  curve  is  too  sharpj,  the 
forceps  are  more  difficult  to  introdnce,  if  it  is  too  HartEey  are  more 
apt  to  slip  off  the  Eeadj°ancl7  in  both  cases,  tUe"Eead'"is'  unequally 
WHiIpressed.  Tlie  tij)s  of  the  blades  should  be  about  au  inch  apart 
when  the  handles  are  closed,  that  they  may  not  be  liaBle  to' injure 
tEe  head  or  neck  by  their  jDressure.  The  ontside  measurement 
across  the  blades  at  their  widest  part  should  not  be  greater  than 


Fig.  214. — Simpson's  forcep.s. 


Fig.  215.— Barnes'  forceps. 


3^  inches.   

*~5eyond  Ihis  magnitude  when  the  forceps  are  in  use,  if  either  the 


Tlie  measurement  is  of  course  increased  somewhat 


head  is  too  large  to  allow  the  handles  completely  to  close,  or  the 
blades  and  shanks  yield  somewhat  under  the  traction  exerted. 

In  long  curved  forceps,  the  length  should  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  head  to  be  grasped  even  when  arrested  above  the  brim,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  introduce  the  lock  within  the  soft  parts  of 
the  vulva,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  pincldi^ilhe  mucous"^rembrane  a-'" 
A  length  of  about  9.^  inches  from  the  lock  is  sufficient  for  all  cases  '  ^  ^""^ 
It  the  length  is  increased  beyond  this,  the  quality  of  stiffness  is 
impaired  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  The  pelvic  curve 
should  not  be  greater  than  is  necessary  to  allow  the  head  to  be 
grasped  above  the  brim  in  the  right  direction.    Any  increase  of 
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curve  beyond  this  renders  the  direction  of  traction  more  faulty.  A 
curvature  of  not  more  than  35°  in  all  is  quite  sufficient  (see  Fiff. 
216). 

Varieties  of  long  curved  forceps.  —  A  great  variety  of 
patterns  of  long  curved  forceps  has  been  introduced.  Of  these  the 
best  known  in  this  country  are  Simpson's  ibrcei^s  (Fig.  214),  and 

Barnes'*      (Fig.  215). 
Simpson's  forceps  have  the 
most  comfortable  handles, 
the  flanges  below  the  lock 
^ee  Fig.  214)  affording 
^  'an  excellent  hold  for  the 
*"  index  and  middle  fingers. 
On  the  other  hand  they 
are  scarcely  long  enough 
for  all  cases  in  which  the 
head  is  high  above  the 
brim.      Barnes'  forceps 
have    a    more  suitable 


length,  though  in  some 
recent  patterns  the  length 
is  carried  to  excess.  The 
two  figures  are  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  and  show 
the  difference  in  length. 
The  loop  above  the  lock 
(see  Fig.  215),  is  also  a 
great  advantage.  It  allows 
the  left  hand  to  grasp  the 
forceps  high  up,  the  index 
finger  being  passed  through 

\^  ^I^P  p.  632).    This  is  a  gain, 

as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
with  a  view  to  axis  trac- 
tion. The  expansion  of 
the  shanks  at  this  point  also  aids  in  guiding  the  blades  into  con- 
junctioiiTas  they  are  being  locked.  An  excellent  form  of  forceps 
is  a  combination  of  Simpson's  handles  with  the  blades  and 
shanks  of  Barnes'  forceps,  including  the  loop  above  the  Jock 
for  the  insertion  of  the  index  finger  (see    Fig.  216). 


Fig.  216. — Long  cui'ved  forceps.  Pattern 
reoonnnencled  by  the  author. 


when  two  hands  are  used,  the  index 


With 
of 


finger 


this  instrument, 

•  The  pattern  of  these  is  similar  to  that  of  Lever's  foi-ceps,  except  that  the  handles 
are  increased  in  length. 
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the  left  hand  may  be  passed  through  the  loop,  or  two  fingers  may 
be  placed  upon  the  flanges,  according  to  circumstances.  When  one 
hand  is  used  the  index  and  middle  fingers  may  be  placed  upon  the 
flanges,  and  a  firmer  hold  thus  obtained  than  when  the  handles 
are  merely  grasped  by  their  sides.  The  cross  pattern  on  the  wood, 
with  which  the  handles  of  Barnes'  forceps  used  to  be  made,  with 
the  idea  that  it  makes  the  grasp  more  secure,  should  be  avoided, 
since  it  only  serves  to  abrade  the  hands,  and  afford  lodgment  for 
dirt.  Most  patterns  of  forceps  are  now  made  with  metal  handles, 
to  allow  them  to  be  more  easily  Tpnrlprpd  fi„sp.ptic. 

If  the  handles  of  the  forceps  are  fery  short,  the  operator  cannot 
compress  the  head  firmly  enough  by  grasping  them  to  enable  the 
blades  to  maintain  their  hold.  If  the  hold  on  the  head  is  main- 
tained at  all,  when  the  resisttuice  is  considerable,  it  is  because 
divergence  of  the  blades  at  their  widest  parts  is  prevented  by  pres- 
sure agamst  the  pelvic  wall.  Some  obstetric  authorities  have 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  design  forceps  with  which  the  com- 
pression of  the  head  shall  be  exercised  by  the  pelvis,  and  not  by 
the  operator.  Thus  in  Assalini's  forceps,  which  at  one  time  were 
used  by  many,  the  blades  and  handles  are  parallel  and  do  not  cross, 
so  that  practically  no  compression  can  be  exercised  by  the  handles. 
The  straight  forceps  of  Lazarewitch,  with  parallel  blades,  are  made 


on  the  same  principle.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  the  pres- 
sure thus  exercised  on  the  pelvic  walls  by  the  wedge-like  action  of 
the  diverging  forceps-blades  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  liable  to  be 
injurious.  It  is  much  better  that  the  pelvis  should  be  subjectecl/ 
only  to  so  much  pressui'e  as  is  inevitable  in  the  passage  of  the  head, 
and  that  the  compression  should  be  exercised  by  the  operator^  who 
can  then  estimate  what__fpjce  he  is  exerting,  and  limit  I't'to  that 
amount  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  his  grasp  of  the  head. 
Forceps  with  parallel  blades  are  also  more  difficult  to  adjust. 
Moreover,  if  the  pelvis  happens  to  be  wide  in  its  transverse 
diameter,  although  contracted  in  the  conjugate,  considerable  diver- 
gence of  the  blades  at  their  widest  part  will  be  allowed,  and  thej^. 
are  then  Liable  to  slip  off  the  head.  AH  fni-ppps  should  thprp- 
IbrcJiikve  crossing  and  not  parallel  blades,  and  the  handles  should 
be  fairly  long.  Excessive  compression  of  the  head  is  best  avoided 
by  allowing  an  internal  measurement  of  not  less  than  thrge  inches 
between  the  blades  at  their^^widest  part,  when  the"  handles  are 
clo.sed,  and  one  of  not  mucTiTterFhan  an  inch  between  the  tips  of 
the  blades. 

Disadvantages  and  advantages  of  straight  forceps.  

It  has  already  been  explained  that,  when  the  head  is  arrested"  at 
or  above  the  brim,  it  is  impossible  with  straight  forceps  of  any 
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length  either  to  grasp  the  head,  or  to  make  traction,  in  the  right 
axis,  because  the  coccyx  and  perineum  force  the  handles  forward 
(see  pp.  609,  610).  In  the  high  forceps  operation,  therefore,  there 
IS  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  long  curved  forceps  over  any 
form  of  straight  forceps,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital, 
Dublin,  already  quoted  (see  p.  611),  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
this  superiority.  Moreover,  since  the  pelvic  axis  is  nearly  straight 
lor  the  first  part  of  its  course,  there  are  many  cases  in  -which  the 
head  has  entered  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  which  would  be  generally 
classed  as  cases  of  the  low  forceps  operation,  in  which  almost  the 
same  degree  of  disadvantage  as  to  direction  attends  the  use  of 
straight  forceps,  because  the  proper  direction  of  traction  is  still  the 
axis  of  the  brim  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18),  and  in  which  curved  forceps 
have  therefore  the  superiority.  It  is  only  after  the  centre  of  the 
head  has  passed  the  central  plane  of  the  pejaff,  that  straight  forceps 
can  grasp  the  head  exactlyTiTTKirTight  direction.  When  it  has 
done  so,  the  head  will  be  already  almost  beginning  to  distend  the 
perineum,  especially  if  it  has  become  much  elongated  by  mould- 
ing, and  by  formation  of  the  caput  succedaneimi  (see  Fig.  217, 
p.  619). 

The  only  straight  forceps  much  used  in  this  country  are  the  short 
straight  forceps  (Fig.  211,  p.  610),  in  which  the  bow  of  the  blades 
springs  directly  from  the  lock,  without  any  straight  portion  of 
shank.  These  are  adapted  only  for  those  cases  of  the  low  forceps 
operation  in  which  the  head  is  resting  on  the  perineum,  or  its  centre 
at  any  rate  is  below  the  central  plane  of  the  pelvis.  But  even  in 
these  cases,  the  wide  expansion  of  the  blades,  springing  directly  from 
the  lock,  is  apt  to  endanger  the  perineum  (Fig.  217,  p.  619),  while, 
if  the  long  curved  forceps  are  used,  the  shanks  lie  further  forward, 
out  of  the  way.  Moreover  the  greater  facility  of  passing  the  blade 
ofcurved'  forceps,  owing  to  its  pelvic  curve  corresponding  to  the 
curve  of  the  genital  canal  (see  pp.  611,  612),  is  quite  manifest  qven_ 
in  low  forceps  operation.  There  is  a  further  advantage  in  using  the 
long-curved  forceps  for  all  case's,  m  that  the  operator  is  spared  the 
necessity  of  carrying  in  his  bag  a  pair  of  straight  forceps  in 
addition. 

Straight  forceps  have,  indeed,  a  few  counterbalancing  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  head  is  near  the  outlet,  the  operator  can 
make  traction  exactly  jn  the  axis  of  the  plane  of  the  pelvis  in  which 
the  cei^re"^rtbeliead  is~lying,  by  siini)ly  puUing  in  the  line  of  the 
handles,  whereas,  with  curved  forceps,  this  can  only  be  ett'ected  by 
a  combined  use  of  the  two  hands,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained. 
In  the  second  place,  if  it  is  desii-ed  to  rotate  the  head,  this  can  be 
done  by  merely  rotating  the  handles  on  their  own  axis.  With 
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curved  forceps,  the  liead  could  only  be  rotated  by  turning  the  instru- 
ment round  so  that  its  pelvic  curve  is  in  the  reverse  direction  of  that 
of  the  genital  canal,  and  it  would  tlien  become  more  inconvenient 
than  straight  forceps. 

Neither  of  these  points,  hoAvever,  is  often  of  much  practical  import- 
ance.   As  regards  the  first,  when  the  head  is  passing  the  outlet,  it  ^ 


Fig.  217.— Short  forceps  ai^pKed  to  head  in  occipito-anterior  position. 

is  no  great  disadvantage  to  have  the  direction  of  traction  inclined 
■  somewhat  anteriorly  as  regards  the  pelvic  axis.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  sometimes  even^Jjg  an  advantage.  For  it  is  found  that,  in 
extraction  by  forceps,  the  risk  of  laceration  is  much  greater  to  the 
perineum  and  posterior  vaginal  wall  than  to  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall.  Thus,  xesico-yaginal  listula3  very  rarely  result  from  Ibrceps 
delivery  undertaken  l;etimes,  but  much  more  I'recj^uently  from  labour 
having  been  letVtoo  long  unajsistjgd.  Again,  when  the  head  is  near 
the  outlet,  the  natural  expulsive  force  is  inclined,  in  reference  to 
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tlie  pelvic  axis,  toward  the  posterior  wall  of  the  genital  canal.  If, 
therefore,  traction  is  made  in  conjunction  with  the  pains,  its  direc- 
tion  ougktjo  be  inclined  somewhat  anteriorly,  thattlie  resnhant, 
of  the  two  forces  may  act  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis 
at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying  (see  Fig.  16, 

As  regards  the  second  point,  it  is  not  usually  desirable,  in 
occipito-posterior  positions,  to  attempt  to  rotate  the  head  actively 
with  the  forceps.  The  only__condition  in  which  such  rotation  is 
desirable  is  in  face  presentations,  when  the  chir^  remains  posterior 
(see  pp.  241,  242)  and  extraction  by  forceps  becomes  necessary. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  straight  forceps  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  curved  forceps,  if  the  blades  are  applied  to  the  sides 
of  the  face.  Its  occurrence,  however,  is  so  rare  that  it  is  hardly, 
worth  while  for  practitioners  in  general  to  carry  straight  forceps 
always  with  them,  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  this  contingency. 
There  are  some  cases,  also,  in  which  the  head  is  arrested  near  the 
outlet  and  the  usual  internal  rotation,  bringing  the  occiput  forwardj' 
has  failed  to  take  place.  In  these,  straight  forceps  may  be  applied 
to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  so  used  as  to  assist  the  rotation  of  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  into  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  same  effect,  however,  may  be  produced  by  curved 
forceps,  if  these  are  applied  diagonally  as  regards  the  pelvis,  the 
upper  blade  being  more  anterjorJhan_the_lower,  if  the  head  lies  in 
the  first  or  left  occipito-anterior  position.  The  Idades  will  then 
grasp  the  head,  if  not  exactly  at  the  sides,  yet  with  some  approxi- 
mation to  this  position  ;  and,  as  the  head  rotates,  the  blades  will  be 
turned  toward  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  handles  will  turn 
forward.  Moreover,  by  carefully  sweeping  the  handles  toward  the_ 
front,  a  greater  leverage  for  rotation  of  tiie  head  can  be  exercised  by 
curved  than  by  straight  forceps.  The  only  case,  therefore,  in  which 
straight  forceps  have  a  decided  advantage  being  one  of  such  rare 
occurrence,  it  is  better  for  practitioners  in  general  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  use  a  single  pair  of  forcejDS  for  all  ordinary  cases,  both  of 
the  low  and  high  forceps  operation,  and  so  learn  to  rely  more  upon 
their  instrument  and  acquire  greater  dexterity  in  its  use.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  hereafter  that  axis-traction  forceps  have  a  superiority 
in  some  difficult  cases  of  the  high  forceps  operation. 

The  pelvic  curve  should  not  amount  to  more  tlian  from  30°  to 
35°  in  all.  If  the  curve  is  increased  beyond  the  necessary  amount, 
the  deviation  of  the  line  of  traction  from  the  correct  direction  is 
increased,  and  then  both  the  1(^  of  power  and  the  useless  and 
injurious  ju-essure  on  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  are  increased  more  than 
in  proportion  to  tlie  deviation.     In  the  forceps  shown  in  Fig.  212 
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p.  610,  the  pelvic  curve  is  too  great,  amounting  to  about  49°  ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  many  foreign  patterns  of  forceps. 

Application  of  Forceps. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  forceps  under  various  circumstances 
have  been  already  discussed.  Certain  conditions  are,  however,  neces- 
sary in  all  cases.  These  are  that  the  membranes  should  be  ruptured, 
that  the  os  uteri  should  either  be  fully  dilated,  or  at  any  rate 
sufficiently  so  to  allow  the  blades  to  be  passed  through  it  without 
difficulty,  and  that  a  catheter  should  first  be  passed,  to  make  sure 
that  the  bladder  is  emptied.  The  rectum  should  also  be  empty. 
The  blades  should  be  warmed  to  a  comfortable  temperature  in  hot 
water,  lubricated  with  oil,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  septic  material. 
To  this  end  the  instrument'  should  not  only  be  cleaned  with 
scrupitlous  care  after  use,  but  immediately  before  use  it  should  be 
immersed  in  a  warm  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  of  a  strength  of  at 
least  1  in  40,  or  disinfected  by  boiligg. 

Position  of  the  Patient. — On  the  Contiuent,  and  in  America,  it  is 
usual  to  place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position  at  the  edge  of 
the  bed  ;  in  this  country  she  is  kept  in  the  usual  left  lateral  posi- 
tion, the  hips  being  merely  brought  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the 
knees  drawn  up  toward  the  abdomen,  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
directed  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  trunk  lies, 
transversely.  The  latter  position  involves  much  less  disturbaiice  of 
the  patient,  and  has  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  delicacy.  It  also 
allows  the  application  of  the  forceps  and  the  use  of  traction  quite  as 
well,  and  indeed  better.  For,  with  the  lithotomy  position,  the  hips 
must  quite  overhang  the  edge  of  the  bed,  otherwise  there  is  not 
room  sufficiently  to  depress  the  handles  in  the  high  forceps  opera- 
tion, and  such  a  position  may  be  difficult  to  maintain.  The  litho- 
tomy position  is  more  convenient  only  at  the  last  stage  of  extrac- 
tion, when  the  handles  of  the  forceps  have  to  be  carried  forward 
over  the  abdomen.  Even  this  movement  may  be  accomplished 
equally  well  with  the  lateral  position  if  the  knee  is  raised  by  the 
jmrse.or  other  assistant  (see  Fig.  223,  p.  636).  'Tlie'mocle''^ 
niakmg  axis-traction  with  ordinary  forceps,  to  be  hereafter  described 
(see  p.  626),  is  also  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry 
out,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  position.  The  lateral  posi- 
tion is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  The  application  is  easier  if  the 
hips  are  brought  (juite  toJhe_edge  of  the  bed,  because  then  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  tTepfess  the  handle  while  passing  the  upjDer  blade. 
This  is  not,  however,  essential,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  and,  if  the 
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patient  is  nervous,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  forceps  \vithout 
clmnging  lier  position. 

Ancesthesia. — If  the  labour  is  beiug  conducted  without  anajsthesia, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  avoiding  an  anscsthetic  for  the  application 
of  forceps.  For  any  anaesthetic  diminishes  the  force  of  the  pains 
which  would  otherwise  act  in  conjunction  with  the  tractile  force. 
Moreover,  for  the  application  of  the  forceps  the  anaesthesia  must  be 
either  short  of  the  stage  which  completely  abolishes  self-control,  or 
must  be  pushed  nearly  to  the  full  surgical  degree.  An  attempt  to 
apply  forceps  in  the  stage  of  rigidity  and  spasm  might  cause  injury. 
If  the  ansesthetic  is  to  be  given  to  the  full  surgical  degree,  there 
should  of  course,  as  in  any  other  surgical  operation,  be  a  skilled 
administrator,  who  devotes  himself  to  this  duty  alone.  Generally, 
the  application  of  the  blades  does  not  cause  much  pain  in  skilled 
hands.  If,  therefore,  chloroform  is  being  given  during  the  labour, 
it  may  be  continued  during  the  application  of  the  blades  to  the 
extent  of  deadening  pain  without  quite  abolishing  self-control,  and 
may  be  given  to  somewhat  greater  degree  when  traction  is  made. 
If  Junker's  inhaler  is  being  used,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
work  the  pxunp  herself,  since  she  will  leave  off  worldng  it  before 
becoming  deeply  narcotised.  If,  however,  the  patient  is  very 
nervous  and  difficult  to  control,  especially  if  she  is  a  primipara  in 
whom  there  is  danger  of  the  perineum  being  raptured,  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  having  an  assistant  to  administer  the  aucesthetic, 
and  in  having  it  given  to  a  pretty  full  extent  at  the  final  stage  of 
extraction,  since  otherwise  a  sudden  movement  at  the  height  of  a 
pain  may  render  it  impossible  for  the  operator  to  prevent  a  rupture. 

Introduction  of  blades. — In  straight  forceps  the  two  blades  are 
exactly  alike,  and  it  is  therefore  of  no  consequence  which  blade  the 
operator  takes  up  first.  With  curved  forceps  he  must  select  the 
upper  or  lower  blade.  With  .4;he  lock  made  as  it  usually  is  made, 
it  is  better,  both  with  straight  and  curved  forceps,  to  introduce  the 
loimr  or  left  hand  blade  first.  With  curved  forceps,  if  an  inex- 
perienced operator  feels  at  first  any  doubt  which  blade  is  tlie  lower 
and  which  is  the  upper,  he  should  lock  the  blades  together,  and 
hold  them  in  a  position  similar  to  that  which  they  are  to  occupy 
when  applied  to  the  head,  noticing  that  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic 
curve  of  the  forceps  must  look  forwards. 

In  the  application  of  short  straight  forceps,  most  of  the  older 
authorities  direct  that  the  blades  are  to  be  applied  to  the  sides  of 
the  head,  towards  whatever  part  of  the  pelvis  these  may  look. 
Many  have  considered  it  essential  that  an  ear  should  be  i'elt,  hdovo 
the  blades  are  introduced,  that  the  exact  position  may  be  deter- 
mined.   The .  blades,  however,  pass  so  mucli  more  readily  at  the 
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sides  of  the  pelvis  than  in  any  other  direction,  that  even  those  who 
endeavour  to  place  them  at  the  sides  of  the  head  are  very  liable,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  apply  them  more  ia  reference  to  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  the  usual  plan,  even  if  straight 
forceps  are  used,  not  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
head,  but  apply  the  blades  one  at  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  case 
of  the  long  curved  forceps,  it  is  generally  taught  that  the  blades 
\  shoiild  be  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  without  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  head. 

The  position  of  the  head  should,  however,  be  exactly  determined 
in  the  first  instance,  not  so  much  that  any  great  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  blades  should  be  aimed  at  in  consequence,  but  rather 
that  the  operator  may  be  made  aware  of  any  unusual  position,  such 
as  a  diagonal  or  nearly  transverse  position  of  the  long  diameter  near 
the  outlet,  or  an  occixDito-posterior  position,  which  involves  an 
increased  risk  of  rupture  of  the  perineum.  The  ear  cannot  generally 
be  felt  when  the  head  is  strongly  flexed  and  much  elongated  with- 
out putting  the  patient  to  considerable  pain.  Feeling  the  ear, 
moreover,  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  exact  position. 
This  may  be  made  out  with  certainty  from  the  sutures  and  fonta- 
nelles,  or  from  the  sutures  alone,  if  the  fontanelle  within  reach  is 
lost  in  the  caput  succedaneum  (see  p.  196). 

In  the  directions  which  follow,  it  will  be  assumed  that  long 
curved  forceps  are  used.  The  mode  of  introduction  is,  however, 
identical  for  short  straight  forceps,  except  that  the  handle  of  each 
blade  has  not  to  be  held  so  far  forward  (see  Fig.  218).  Such 
forceps  are  of  course  not  to  be  used  unless  the  head  is  close  to  the 
outlet  (as  shown  in  Fig.  218). 

When  the  head  is  close  to  the  outlet  and  the  usual  rotation  has 
taken  place,  the  blades,  if  applied  exactly  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
will  grasp  the  head  nearly  at  its  sides,  or  in  an  only  slightly 
diagonal  position.  The  sides  of  the  pelvis  may  in  this  case  be 
followed  exactly  in  adjusting  the  blades.  If,  however,  the  head  is 
higher  in  the  pelvis,  and  its  long  diameter  'diagonal,  qr_if  it  has 
descended  quite  to  the  outlet,  and  the  long  diameter  remains 
diagonal  from  failure  of  rotation,  there  is  a  slight  .advantao-e  in 
attending  somewhat  to  the  position  of  the  head  in  adjusting  the 
forceps.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  head  lies  in  the  first  or  left 
occipito-anterior  position.  Each  blade  may  be  passed  up  at  the 
side  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  to  glide  up 
most  readily.  But,  in  adjusting  the  blades  for  locking,  the  upi^er 
blade  may  be  brought  slightly  anterior  to  the  middle  line  and  the 
lower  bhule  slightly  posterior  (see  Fig.  221,  p.  627).  This  will 
cause  the  handles  (of  curved  forceps)  to  incUne  somewhat  down- 
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wards,  or  to  the  patient's  left  side.  Tlien,  as  tlie  head  is  drawn 
down  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  and  the  usual  internal  rotation 
takes  place,  the  handles  will  first  rotate  to  the  front,  and  then  pro- 
bably somewhat  over  toward  the  right  side.  For  the  blades  will 
have  grasped  the  head  somewhat  diagonally,  though  not  quite  so  much 

so  as  if  they  had  been 
adjusted  at  first  pre- 
cisely at  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis.  Similarly 
if  the  head  lies  in  the 
second  or  right  occiiii- 
to-anterior  position,  the 
upper  blade  may  be 
brought  slightly  foste- 


rior  to  the  middle Tiiie 
ill  adjusting  the  for- 
ceps, .  and  the  lower 
1)1  ade  slightly  anterior. 
If,  however,  any  inex- 
perienced operator  feels 
any  uncertainty  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  or  if 
it  is  obsciu'ed  by  the 
caput  siicced'aneum,  he 
may,  A\atho\Tt  any  dis- 
advantage of  conse- 
quence, regard^_QalX 
the  sides  of  the  jielvis 
in  adjusting  the  blades. 

In  the  high  forceps 
operation,  when  the 
head  is  at  or  above  the 
brim,  it  is  generally 
taught  that  the  blades 
are  to  be  appligd  at  the 

sides  of  the  pelvis,  but  some  American  authorities  have  advised  that 
they  should  be  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  Such  a  recom- 
mendation is  not  easy  to  carry  ou't.""  For  in  the  flattened  pelvis 
the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  generally  almost  transverse,  and  the 
sacral  promontory  forms  a  great  o]jstacle  to  passing  the  blade  of  the 
forceps  over  the  side  of  the  head  which  lies  posteriorly.  Moreover, 
if  the  blades  could  be  applied  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  or  nearly 
so,  the  advantage  of  the  pelvic  curve  of  the  forceps  would  be  lost, 


Fig.  218.— Introduction  of  the  first  or  lower  blade  of 
short  straight  forceps.    (After  Tyler  Smith.) 
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and  this  curve  would  become  an  absolute  inconvenience,  being 
directed  toward  the  lateral  pelvic  wall. 

The  best  jilan  is  to  i'ollow  the  same  rule  as  when  the  head  is  lower 
down  in  the  cavity,  provided  that  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  lies 
obliquely,  namely,  so  farSs  possible  to  adjust  the  blade  corresj)onding 
to  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  somewhat  anterior  to  the  middle 


Fig-.  219.— Introduction  of  first  or  lower  blarlo  of  long  curved  forceps. 

^e,  and  the  other  somewhat  posterior.  The  head  will  then  not  be 
quite  so  much  bulged  out  in  the  diameter  engaged  in  the  coniugate 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  as  if  the  blades  were  e^  lateral,  and,  as 
the  head  descends  in  the  pelvis,  the  pelvic  cur^  the  forceps  will 
be  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  genital  canal,  after 
the  internal  rotation  of  the  liead  has  taken  place 

diZi'"'  ^^TT'  ?v  P'^y''  '°  ^^e'^i'^^l^y  fl'-ittened  that  the  long 
diameter  of  tlie  head  lies  almost  exactly  transversefy  it  is  bette?^ 
adju.st  one  blade  over  the  forc?iead,  ancfthe'^^ove/the  ol^^^^^^^^ 


s  s 
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is  to  say,  to  place  the  blades  at  the  sides  oF  the  pelvLs.  The 
pressure  of  the  forceps  will  then  not  be  so  lilcely'to  disj!l'f<5i"the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  out  of  the  most  favourable  position  as  it 
would  be  if  the  blades  caught  the  head  obliquely.  The  head  will 
probably  be  drawn  through  the  contracted  brim  in  its  original 


FiK.  220.— Introduction  of  second  or  tipper  blade  of  long  curved  forceps.  The  dotted 
line  indicates  the  path  of  the  tip  of  the  blade  over  the  head,  as  the  blade  is 
brought  into  its  final  position,  somewhat  anteiior  to  the  nght  side  of  the  pel\is 
(the  head  being  in  the  iirst  position.) 

transverse  position.  After  the  head  has  passed  the  brim,  and 
internal  rotation  commences,  the  forceps  may  be  taken  off  and 
reapplied,  or  they"  uiayHbe  loosened  suflicicntly  to  allow  the  head 
to  rotate  within  the  blades  under  the  influence  of  the  pelvic 
pi'essvtre. 

Introduction  of  ^  lower  Uadc.—The  operator  sits  at  the  bed-side, 
opposite  the  patient's  bips.  The  left  hand  or  half-hand  is  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  tlie  back  of  the  hand  directed  towards  the 
patient's  left  side.     If  the  niargin  of  the  cervix  can  still  be  felt,  the 
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tips  of  the  fingers  are  placed  upon  the  head  just  within  the  cervix, 
so__as  _  to  make  sure  that  the  blade  of  the  forceps  passes  within  the 
cervix  and  not  outside  it.  If  the  cervix  has  retracted  quite  out  of 
reach,  the  passage  of  the  blade  in  the  right  direction  is  easily 
secured,  simj[d^  ^  bj^  k(^^^^^^ 
the  tip  of  the  blade  in  cIoFe 
con£acf_^th  J^e  'head.  '  "'I'he 
lower  blade  of  the  forcejDS, 
warmed  and  oiled,  is  taken  in 
the  r^it  hand,  and  the  end 
'  held 


of    the    handle    JieJct  very 
lightly  between  the  tijos.  of 
the  thumb  and  two  or  three 
fingers.    The  bla'cTe  is  guicfed 
up  along  the  flexor  surface  of 
the  hand  till  the  point  of  the 
blade  rests  on  the  head,  just 
under  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
(see  Fig.  219,  p.  625).  The 
handle  is  at  first  somewhat 
raised  and  directed  rather  for- 
ward, so  as  to  allow  the  tip 
oTtlie  blade  to  lead  the  way 
along  the  curve  of  the  genital 
canal.    As  the  blade  passes 
up,  the    handle  is  carried 
somewhat     backward.  As 
soon  as  the  tip"^of  the  blade 
rests  on  the  head,  the  curva- 
ture of  the  blade  must  be 
made  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  head,  to  secure  easy 
progress  ;  for  if  the  tip  of 
the    blade    impinges  upon 
the  head  at  an  angle,  it  will 


Fig.  221.— Diayram  to  illustrate  introduction 
of  second  or  upper  blade  of  long  curved 
forceps,  the  head  being  in  the  first  posi- 
tion. A  D,  lower  blade  already  intro- 
duced, adjusted  somewhat  posteiior  to 
the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  c  u,  position 
of  upper  blade  as  it  approaches  the 
head,  c' d',  its  final  position  just  before 
locking,  adjusted  somewhat  anterior  to 
right  side  of  pelvis,  c  c',  d  d',  paths  of 
end  of  handle  and  tip  of  blade.  The 
fiat  internal  surface  of  the  handle  looks 
at  fh'st  backwards  and  slightly  upwards 
flnaUy  upwards  and  shghtly  forwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  blade. 


push  the  skin  of  the  head  up 
in  a  fold,  and  will  be  thereby  arrested.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  raise  the  handle  somewhat  further.  In  push- 
ing on  the  blade  into  position  over  the  head,  the  essential  point  is 
to  hold,  the  handle  vcryjightly,  and  overcome  any  resistance  by 
changa,ijLdJX.ciQtiou,  and  not  by  the  use  of  force.  As  the  blade 
pas,«es  on,  the  handle  is  Iqwerecl  and  carried  backward,  until  the 
fm^  reats..ogaiiist  the  perinwuil.  The  flat  inn^rface  of  the 
handle  .should  look  nearly  downwards   (see   Fig.  219).  The 
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easy  passage  of  the  blade  in  this  manner  is  a  proof  that  it  is  going 

in  the  right  direction.   -■ 

The  lower  blade  having  been  passed,  the  handle  should  be  given 
to  the  nurse  or  other  assistant,  who  is  to  hold  it  firmly  enough  to 
prevent  its  rotating,  keeping  it  backward  against  the  perineum 
(Fig.  220,  p.  626).  If  no  assistant  is  available,  the  handle  may  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  left  wrist,  while  the  left  hand  is 
passed  into  the  vagina  to  guide  the  upper  blade  into  position.  It  is 
always  preferable,  however,  to  have  an  assistant,  to  hold  the  handle, 
if  possible. 

Introduction  of  ujoper  blade. — If  the  patient's  hips  are  completely 
overhangiiag  the  edge  of  tlieljed,  the  upper  blade  may  be  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  lower,  the  handle  being  depressed 
instead  of  raised.  Frequently,  however,  the  edge  of  the  bed  inter- 
feres somewhat  with  the  handle  being  fully  depressed.  Intro- 
duction is  then  facilitated  by  the  plan  of  can-ying  the  handle  at 
first  far  forward  close  beneath  the  patient's  left  thigh,  instead  of 
depressing  it  so  much.  The  effect  of  this~is  that  the  blade  passes 
at  first  not  up  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  but  nearly  opposite  the  right 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  a  direction  in  which  there  is  generally 
more  free  space  than  in  any  other  (Fig.  220).  When  it  has  passed 
up  to  the  requ.ired  level,  it  is  brought  romid  into  position  over  the 
head  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  or  somewhat  anterior  to  the  middle 
line  if  the  head  is  lying  in  the  first  position,  by  carrying  the  handle 
backward  and  slightly  depressing  and  rotating  it.  Thus,  as  this 
blade  passes  up,  the  inner  flat  surface  of  the  handle  looks  at  first 
nearly  backwards,  but  eventually  upwards,  or  upwards  and  some- 
what forwards  (see  Fig.  221).  To  guide  the  blade  withiu  the 
cervix,  the  left  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  lower  blade,  the  back  of  the  hand  beiug  directed  to 
the  patient's  right  side,  and  somewhat  backward  (Fig.  220, 
p.  626). 

Locking  the  blades. —The  blades  having  been  passed  m  this  way, 
th!e'loc£'''mll  be  loimd  in  the  right  position  for  adjustment.  For 
locking,  the  blades  must  be  passed  to  the  same  level,  and  the  flat 
surfaces  of  the  handles,  and  therefore  also  the  blades,  must  be 
exactly  opposite  each  other.  If  one  handle  is  found  to  project  niore 
outside  the  vulva  than  the  other,  it  must  be  passed  in  a  little 
further,  or  the  other  sUghtly  withdrawn,  until  the  two  are  exactly 
equal.  It  happens,  not  uiifrequently,  that  both  blades  tend  to  turn 
somewhat  backward  into  the  spaces  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
droses, where  is  more  room  for  them  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
pelvis  This  tendency  is  increased  if  there  is  a  long  rigid  peri- 
neum, which  pushes  the  handles  forward,  anfl  thereby  tilts  the 
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upper  part  of  the  blades  backward.  If  the  forceps  cannot  be  locked, 
from  the  handles  not  being  opposite  to  each  other,  this  rotation  pf  the 
blades  will  be  found  most  frequently  to  be  the  cause  of  diflfculty ; 
for  the  effect  of  it  is  that  the  flat  interior  surfaces  of  both  handles 
are  inclined,fQrwa,rd.,  instead  of  being  exactly  opposite  to  each  other. 
To  "overcome  the  difficulty,  the  lower  handle  should  be  taken  in  the 
right  and  the  upper  handle  in  the  left,  and  both  handles  pressed 
backward  toward  the  perineum.  This  will  bring  the  upper  part  of 
the  "Blades  forward  over  the  head  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  At  the 
same  time,  both  handles  are  to  be  rotated  in  opposite  directions  until 
the  flat  surfaces  exactly  face  each  other,  and  the  forceps  will  then  at 
once  lock.  In  making  this  adjustment,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  when  the  lojig  diameter  of  the  head  is  diagonal,  to 
bring  the  blade  corresponding  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  in 
front  of  the  middle  line,'  and  the  other  behind  it.  The  upper 
blade  will  then  be  somewhat  anterior,  when  the  head  is  in  the  first 
position,  the  lower  blade,  when  the  head  is  in  the  second  position. 
If  the  handles  can  be  easily  brought  together,  or  nearly  brought 
together  after  locking,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  blades  are  rightly  ad- 
justed within  the  uterus.  As  the  blades  are  locked,  if  the  lock  is 
near  to  the  vulva,  care  must  be  taken  that  nojnucous  membrane  ot. 
hair  is  caught  in  it.  " 

^''hen  the  forceps  are  locked,  the  fingers  should  be  intro^ljiced  to 
make  sure  that  the  blades  are  properly  applied  to  the  head  and 
"^^i^un.  the  OS  uteri.  Not  more  than  about  one- third  of  the  fenestree 
of  the  blades  should  be  felt  Ijdng  free  below  the  head.  If  the  head 
is  very  large  and  much  elongated,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fenestrse 
may  be  in  contact  with  the  head.  If,  when  traction  is  made,  a 
greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the  fenestrse  can  be  felt  below  the 
head,  this  will  indicate  that  the  blades  are  slipping  ofl". 

There  is  generally  a  groove  round  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  to 
enable  the  handles  to  be  tied  together.  Tying  the  handles,  is  how- 
ever, cxuite  uiiiiec^sary.  If  they  are  held  lightly  in  the  intervals  of 
tractionpHie  forceps  will  not  become  unlocked  ;  and  it  is  important 
that,  in  these  intervals,  the  head  should  be  entirely  relieved  from 
^^ll^.E^essure  of  the  blades!'  If,  therefore,  the  operator  should 
desire  to  tie  the  handles  together,  in  order  to  be  able  entirely  to 
let  them  go,  they  should  be  tied  only  quite  loosely,  sufiiciently  to 
prevent  theii-  becoming  unlocked,  ljut  not  to  cause  any  pressure 
upon  the  head. 

If  the  handles  are  found  corajfletgly  to  cloge  together  witli  mode- 
rate  pressure,  it  is  a  sign  that  thTTiead  is  small,  and  is  not  "rasped 
in  one  of  its  long  diameters.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ''remain 
considerabl^jipart,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  head  is  larc^e  or  is 
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seized  in  one  of  its  long  diameters.     If  the  separation  of  the 
handles  is  vm/  great,  a  hydrocephalic  head  may  he  suspected. 

,«.>tm¥°^^'',°f  ^^^'^"^ff  ^'''"'^^^T: — l^*^"^®  ^^'^  ^^"^^^  normal  in  cha- 
™'cter,  traction  should  bfSnade  only  during  the  pains,  so  that  the 
artificial  help  may  be  combined  wi^li'^tlie^iatural  force.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  case  in  which,  at  the.  final  stage  of  extrac- 
tion, there  is  danger  of  the  perineum  being  ruptured,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  a  primipara,  and  diflicult  to  control.  It  is  then 
often  better  to  extract  the  head  in  the  interval  of  pains,  so  that  the 
exact  degree  of  force  may  be  regulated,  and  may  not  be  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  a  sudden  expulsive  eftort.  If  the  pains  have  become 
ineffective,  and  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  or  if  the  uterus  has 
passed  into  a  state  of  continuous  action,  traction  should  be  made 
at  intervals  corresponding  to  those  of  the  natural  pains  ;  for  dis- 
continuous pressure  is  less  likely  to  be  injurious,  both  to  mother  and 
child,  than  continuous  pressure,  the  circulation  being  restored  in  the 
intervals  of  rest.  The  handles  should  be  compressed  during 
traction,  and  the  compression  should  be  proportional  to  the  tractile 
force 'exei'ted,  so  that  alirin  hold  may  be  maintained  on  the  head. 
In 'the  intervals  of  traction,  the  compression  should  be  taken  ofl".  < 

Me&istance  of  cervix, — In  those  cases  in  which  forceps  are  applied 
with  a  ce?''?lS  *iiot  yet  fully  dilated,  before  any  eiibrt  is  made  at 
extraction,  the  operator  should  ascertain  whether  the  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  the  head  is  due,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  the  cervix. 
For  this  purpose  moderate  traction  may  be  made  on  the  HSTdles 
with  the  right  hand,  while  the,  left  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina 
to  feel  whether  the  efl'ect  of  this  traction  is  to  put  the  cer\dx  on  the 
stretch,  and  to  what  extent.  In  general,  if  the  cervix  is  the  cause 
of  difliculty,  it  will  be  the  external  os  which  forms  the  obstacle. 
In  some  cases,  however,  especially  when  labour  has  beeii  brought 
on  rapidly  in  consequence  of  some  condition  dangerous  to  the 
mother,  such  as  eclampsia,  the  internal  os  will  be  found  to  be  not 
fully  dilated,  and  to  be'forming  a  rigidjiarrier.  If  the  obstruction 
is  due  to  incomplete  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  much  longer  time  must 
be  allowed  for  delivery  with  the  forceps,  often  as  much  as  anJiour_ 
or  even  two  hours.  Otherwise  the  cervix  is  likely  to  be  lacerated,  | 
and  then  there  is  an  increased  risk  of  septic  absorption  and  pelvic! 
cellulitis,  as  well  as  of  subsequent  chronic  uterine  disease  set  up  by^j 
the  ununited  laceration  and  consequent  eversion  of  the  cervix.  In 
order  to  bring  about  gradual  dilatation  of  the  cervix  tlie  traction 
must  be  gentler  and  more  continuous  than  when  tlie  obstruction  is 
due  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  finger  should  be  frequently,  if  not  con- 
stantly, testing  the  degree  of  strain  which  is  placed  upon  the  tissues. 
In  some  cases  of  contraction  of  the  brim  the  cervix  is  not  fully 
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dilated  because  the  head,  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  and  not  able  to 
descend  iipon  it  and  complete  "the  dilatation  after  the  escape  of  the 
licfuoi^'amnii.  It  may  then  be  necessary  to  make  powerful  traction 
jit  ftfstrtb  cause  the  head  to  enter  the  pelvis  and  descend  upon  the 
cervfx,  and  then,  when  this  stage  has  been  reached,  to  Ve..y^y, 
gentile,  and  allow  amj^ejime  for  the  cervix  gradually  to  yield. 

When  no  part  of  tlie"  resistance  is  diie  to  the  cervix,  extraction 
may  be  made  more  rapidly,  especially  if  the  perineum  also  forms 
no  obstacle.  But  in  aJJ^  cases  of  foj^ps  delivery  there  shouM Jje^ng, 
hurry,  and  time  should  be  allowed  for  moulding  of  the  head.  The 
time  required  for  extraction  in  such  cases  may  vary  from  a  few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the  resistance  en- 
countered. 

Direction  of  fraction. — The  object  is  in  general  to  make  traction 
in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  pelvic  axis  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18), 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  head  lies.  This  is  the  direction  in  which, 
if  the  forceps  are  correctly  applied,  the  head  is  grasped  by  the 
upper  portions  of  the  blades,  that  is  to  say,  by  those  portions  which 
alone  communicate  to  it  the  onward  impulse  (see  Fig.  222,  p.  632). 
In  a  normally  shaped  pelvis  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  is  practically  strtughtjas  far  as^  the  central  plane  of 
the  pelvis,  and  that  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  55°  or  60°,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  right  angle,  to  the  axis  of  the  woman's  body.  Trac- 
tion has  therefore  to  be  niade  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  axis  of 
the,  brim,  downward  and  ./backward,  with  any  positioiToT'tlie  head, 
from  one  quite  above  th/brim  to  one  in  wSTch  the  advanced  part  of 
the  head  is  beginning  Ao  press  upon  the  inclined  perineal  body  or 
pelvic  floor,  the  centre  /of  the  head  having  reached  the  central  plane 
of  the  pelvis.  From  jthis  point  onward  the  direction  of  traction 
must  be  carried  rathet  rapidly  forward,  until  at  the  outlet,  if  the 
perineum  was  previously  intact,  tlie  direction  has  been  changed 
through  an  angle  of  as\much  as  135°,  and  is  now  almost  horizon- 
tally forward,  in  referencg--ttL_tlig^axis  of  the  mother,  the  handles 
of  the  forceps  being  carried  up  over 'llre-^iljdomen.  (See  Fig.  16, 
p.  18,  and  Fig.  223,  p.  636.)  ^ 

Direction  of  tractim  in  ^fiattencd  J^elves. — In  flatteiaed^pely.e^.. there 
is  "oft'eii  posterior  obljquity  of  the  uterus  in  reference  to  the  axis'oF" 
the  brim,  especially  U  the  pelvic  inclination  is  increased.  Regard 
must  then  be  paid  to  the  "  curve  of  the  false  promontory."  If  the 
head  is 'lying  loose,  high  above' the  iDrim/  wEeii'  lTTe  forceps  are 
applied  over  it,  the  centre  of  the  head  may  lie  behind  the  axis  of 
the  brim,  the  head  being  held  back  by  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  in 
consequence  of  the  posterior  obUquity  of  the  uterus.  Traction  must 
then  be  made  at  first  a  little  more  forward  than  the  axis  of  the  l^um 
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m  order  to  get  the  head  to  enter  the  brim.  A  little  later,  when 
the  centre  of  the  head  is  passing  the  brim  and  rounding  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  the  backward  inclination  of  the  traction 
should  be  somewhat  increased,  so  as  to  bring  the  head  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Tlien,  as  in  the  ordinaiy  case,  the  traction 
should  be  continued  in  nearly  the  same  direction  till  the  advanced 
part  of  the  head  begins  to  press  upon  the' pelvic  floor,  and  afterwards 
shifted  rather  rapidly  forwards. 

When,  however,  the  uterus  is  active,  and  the  head  is  pressed 


Fig.  222. — Mode  of  making'  axis  traction  with  ordinary  long  curved  forceps.  A,  centre 
of  head,  as  grasped  by  the  forceps,  p,  q,  forces  exerted  by  the  two  hands,  n  d,  e  f, 
directions  of  forces,  p,  q.  a  x,  a  y,  perpendiculars  from  a  upon  e  f,  n  d.  a  e,  axis 
of  brim,   n,  resultant  of  p  q. 


down  upon  the  brim,  the  centre  of  the  head  will  generally  lie,  if 
anything  anterior  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  from  the  first :  for  the 
uterine  force  presses  the  head  downward  and  forward  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  pushes  it  for- 
ward somewhat  over  the  edge  of  the  brim,  if  it  is  too  large  readily 
to  enter.  Any  Naegele-obliquity  which  may  exist  (see  pp.  528- 
530)  will  also  bring  the  centre  of  the  head  more  forward.  In  this 
case  the  traction  must  from  the  first  be  directed  well  backward, 
somewhat  more  posteriorly  than  the  axis  of  the  briin. 

Aoci^  tractdf^. — Tlie  only  way  in  which,  with  long  curved  forceps. 
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it  is  possible  to  exercise  traction  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the 
pelvic  axis  at  the  brim -or  at  any  other  point,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  direction  of  the  upper  halves  of  the  blades,  is  to  grasp  the 
handles  with  two  hands.  The  mode  in  which  traction  can,  in  this 
way,  be  made  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  assuming  that  an  ecLual 
tractile  force  is  put  out  by  the  two  hands,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  222, 
p.  632.  The  forceps  are  held  byMthe  right  hand  at  the  extremity  of 
the  handles,  and  by  the  left  hand  near  the  lock,  the  forefinger 
being  passed  through  the  loop  above  it.  The  mechanical  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  the  required  result  are  two.  First  the  product 
of  the  force  p  exercised  by  the  left  hand  and  the  perpendicular  A  Y 
from  the  centre  of  the  head  upon  its  direction  must  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  Q,  the  force  exercised  by  the  right  hand  and  the  corre- 
sponding perpendicular  a  x  upon  its  direction.  The  operator  need 
not,  however,  trouble  himself  about  this  condition,  for,  in  order  to 
fulfil  it,  he  has  only  so  to  pull  that  the  handles  are  not  carried 
either  forward  or  backward. 

The  second  condition  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  fulfil  exactly.  It  is 
that  the'"'Bn^  of  traction  with  the  two  hands  must  be  equally  in- 
clined to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  The  two  lines  of  traction  (x  f,  y  d. 
Fig.  222)  will  then  meet  upon  the  axis  of  the  brim  A  B,  and  the 
direction  of  R,  the  resiUtant  of  the  two  forces,  will  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  the  brim.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  that  the  inclination 
of  the  two  forces  to  each  other  ought  to  be  about  a  right  angle,  with 
forceps  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  length,  assuming  that  the  two 
hands  pull  with  equal  force.* 

The  following  is  then  the  rule  for  exercising  axis-traction  with 
ordinary  forceps.  Grasp  the  forceps  in  the  way  shown  in  the 
figure.  Let  the  right  forearm  be  inclined  slightly  forwards  (at  an 
angle  of  about  15°)  in  reference  to  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  and 
the  left  forearm  be  about  at  right  angles  to  the  right.  Then  pull 
with  each  hand,  not  directly  forward  to  the  chest,  but  in  the  line  of 


*  The  conditions  are  that  p  X  A  y  =  q  x  a  x,  and  that  y  d,  x  f,  the  dii'ection  of  the 
forces  r,  q,  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  biim.  Also  p  =  q,  if  the  two  hands 
pull  with  equal  force.  Therefore  a  y  =  a  x,  since  p  x  a  y  =  q  x  a  x.  The  force  p  aotin" 
at  II  IS  equivalent  to  a  force  p  acting  at  a  in  a  parallel  direction  together  with  a  couple 
p  X  A  Y.  The  force  Q  acting  at  E  is  equivalent  to  a  force  q  acting  at  a  in  a  parallel 
direction  together  with  a  couple  q  x  A  x.  Adding  the  two  together,  the  couples  cancel 
each  other,  since  they  are  equal  and  act  in  opposite  dii-ections.  Hence  the  forces  i- 
and  Q  acting  on  the  handles  arc  equivalent  to  equal  and  parallel  forces  p  and  o  acting' 
at  A,  the  centre  of  the  head.  Since  these  are  equal  and  equally  inclined  to  the  uxis 
of  the  bnm,  theii-  resultant  n  must  act  along  a  e,  the  axis  of  the  brim  Hence' the 
ongmal  forces  p  and  q  acting  on  the  handles  are  equivalent  to  a  single  resultant  n 
actogatthe  centre  of  the  head,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  brim.  It  foUo4  Xt  v  n 
and  X  P  must  meet  on  a  d  the  axis  of  the  brim,  since  the  resultant  of  the  two  original 
forces  must  pass  through  their  point  of  intersection.  onginai 
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the  corresponding  forearm,  and  let  both  hands  pull  with  equal 
strength.  * 
The  forearms  Vill  naturally  be  in  the  position  above  described, 
namely,  about  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  ^  the  elbows  are  kept 
near  the  sides.  The  inclination  of  the  two  arms'to  the  forceps  is 
also  that  at  which  the  hands  can  most  easily  and  naturally  grasp 
them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  axis-traction  with  ordinary 
forceps,  the  operator  has  not  to  make  any  careful  estimate  of  angles. 
He  has  only  to  take  hold  of  the  forceps  in  the  right  way,  and  hold 
them  in  the  most  natural  manner,  keeping  his  elbows  near  his  sides, 
and  merely  to  remember  that  the  tracti6ii"of  each  hand  ought  not 
to  be  directly  toward  the  chest,  but  in  the  line  of  the  corresponding 
forearm. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  axis-traction  exercised  in  this  way  Barnes' 
forceps  have  an  advantage  over  Simpson's,  since  the  loop  above  the 
lock  in  the  former  gives  a  convenient  hold  for  the  left  hand  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  end  of  the  handles  than  the  flanges  of 
Simpson's  forceps.  With  the  forceps  shown  in  the  figiu'e  (see  also 
Fig.  216,  p.  616)  the  finger  should  be  passed  through  the  loop,  not 
rested  on  the  flanges,  if  axis-traction  is  desired. 

The  case  given  above  is  the  most  simple  one.  If  the  hands  pull 
with  unequal  strength,  the  desired  result  may  be  attained  in  many 
difl'erent  ways.  Thus,  if  the  left  hand  pulls  more  strongly  than  the 
right,  or  if  the  lel't  hand  grasps  the  forceps  higher  up  the  shanks, 
the  proper  direction  of  traction  for  the  left  hand  is  not  directed  so 
much  backward,  and  the  two  directions  of  traction  need  not  diverge 
by  so  great  an  angle  as  a  right  angle. 

By  this  method  it  is  possible,  with  ordinary  forceps,  to  secure 
axis-traction  with  considerable  approximation,  if  not  with  absolute 
exactitude  ;  and  a  slight  deviation  from  the  true  direction  is  not  of 
much  consequence.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  deviation  is  10° ; 
then  the  amount  of  force  lost  as  regards  the  advance  of  the  head  is 
only  about  one  fiftieth  of  the  whole,  and  the  unnecessary  pressure 
on  the  pelvic  wall  about  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  force  employed. 

The  mode  in  which  the  use  of  two  hands  enables  the  traction  to 
be  made  m  ore  backward  than  it  otherwise  could  be  may  be  explained 
by  saying  that  the  two  blades  of  the  forceps,  united  in  one  mass  with 
tlie  head,  form  a  lever,  the  fulcrum  being  the  point  gra.sped  by  the 
left  hand  and  fixed  by  the  traction  of  that  hand.  The  traction  of 
the  right  hand,  applied  at  the  end  of  the  liandles  and  inclined  for- 
wards, therefore  tends  to  tilt  the  centre  of  the  head,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  lever,  backwards. 

In  all  cases  in  which,  the  head  lies  at  or  above  tlie  brim  or  at 
some  height  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  it  il_desirable^^ 
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plan  of  traction  with  two  hands  which  has  been  here  described  ;  for 
evefnriKe  operator  does  not  trouble  himself  about  judging  exactly 
the  correct  position  of  the  arms,  the  resultant  force  is  likely  to  be 
more  nearly  in  the  right  direction  than  if  traction  were  made  simply 
from  the  centre  of  the  head  to  the  lock  or  end  of  the  handles.  If 
resistance  is  slight,  there  is  no  harm  in  drawing  with  the  right  hand 
only,- two  fingers  being  placed  over  the  flanges,  or  one  finger  through 
the  loop  above  the  lock,  and  this  method  allows  the  left  hand  to  be 
passed  into  the  vagina  in  order  to  feel  the  tension  of  the  cervix,  or 
judge  whether  the  blades  are  keeping  in  position  ;  for  the  pressure 
on  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  so  produced  is  not  then  likely  to  be  great 
enough  to  do  any  mischief. 

.^Traction  to  be  steady",  not  oscillatoo-y. — As  a  rule  traction  should  be 
steady  in  the  direction  judged  to  be  the  right  one,  without  any 
swaying  of  the  handles  of  the  forcejDS,  although  such  a  "pendulum 
movraaent "  has  been  recommended  by  many  authorities.  'The 
exceptional  cases  in  which  an  exertion  of  leverage  by  oscillatory 
movement  of  the  handles  is  admissible  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
If,  however,  the  head  is  found  not  to  advance,  it  is  desirable  some- 
what to  vary  the  direction  of  tracSon  in  a  tentative  way,  to  see  if 
some  direction  may  not  be  found  in  which  traction  is  more  efi'ective  ; 
for  the  operator  may  not  have  been  quite  accurate  in  his  judgment 
of  the  du-ection  of  the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point  where  the  centre  of 
the  head  is  lying,  or  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  the  pelvis 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover. 

^Amount  of  force  to  he  exerted. — Experience  alone  can  enable  the 
•practitioner  to  jucTge'^acciirately'the  amount  of  force  which  may  be 
•   exerted  with  safety  to  the  mother,  and  the  time  during  which  it  may 
^  safely  be  prolonged.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  forceps, 
-.  as  compared  with  craniotomy  in  a  doubtful  case,  is  an  operation  for 
.  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  that  it  is  not  justifiable  seriously  to 
endanger  the  mother,  in  order  to  save  the  child.     In  a  difficult  case, 
the  operator  may  find  it  necessary  to  get  counter-pressure  by  placing 
his  knees  or  feet  against  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  having  an  assistant 
to  press  against  the  patient's  buttocks,  in  order  to  keep  her' in  posi- 
tion.   A  person  not  of  great  muscular  power  may  sonietimes  have  to 
])ut  out" as  much  tractile  force  as  he  can  exert  in  a  steady  manner. 
Cases  are  sometimes  recorded,  especially  abroad,  in  which  two 
persons  have  combined  their  strength  in  pulling  the  handles.  This 
is  probably  never  safe  for  the  patient.    Even  a  strong  man  should 
be  cautious  about  putting  out  his  full  strength,  and  may  with 
advantage  practise  with  a  dynamometer,  so  as  to  learn  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  force  which  he  is  exerting.    The  amount  of 
force  which  maybe  used  legitimately  with  forceps  has  been  estimated 
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as  considerably  exceeding  100  lbs.  ;  but  there  has  never  been  anv 
satisfactory  determinatTo'ri'  of  the  limit  of  force  which  is  really  safe 
for  the  mother. 

___  Mode  of  traction  at  th^^ginal  outlet. — When  the  head  begins  to 
distend  the  perineal  body,  or  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts  forming 
the  pelvic  floor  (see  Fig.  88,  p.  183),  the  mode  of  traction  should 
be  altered.    The  resistance  is  now  due  to  the  soft  parts,  and  has  to 


Fig.  223.  -Mode  of  delivering  head  through  vulval  outlet. 


be  overcome  rather  by  gradual  extension  than  by  great  force,  in 
order  to  avoid,.Laceration  as  far  as  possible.  The  right  hand  alone 
may  now  be  used  loF traction,  while  the  left  hand  is  nsed  to  esti- 
mate the  tension  placed  upon  the  vaginal  outlet,  or  to  shield  the 
perineum  by  pressure  exercised  in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments, in  the  manner  recommended  for  cases  of  ordinary  labour 
(see  p.  215),  and  shown  in  figure  223.  The  inclination  of  the 
tractile  force  forward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  genital  canal 
is  not  now  a  disadvantage,  since  it  is  chiefly  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  genital  canal  which  is  in  danger  of  laceration,  and  the  iiatural 
expulsive  force  is  itself  inclined  backward  toward  that  posterior 
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wall.  In  primiparsB,  and  in  all  cases  where  laceration  of  the. 
perineum  appears  to  be  threatened,  much  time  shoiild  be  allowed 
at  this  stage,  and  the  vaginal  outlet  should  be  very  gradually 
"sEi^fched,  in  imitation  of  nature,  by  successive  efforts,  with 
intervals  between  them.  If  the  uterus  is  acting  vigorously,  traction 
with  the  forceps  should  not  be  made  with  the  pains,  but  only 
in  the  intervals.  During  IFe  pains  the  too  rapid  advance  of  the 
head  should  be  checked,  partly,  as  in  natural  labour,  by  pressure 
upon  it  with  the  left  hand,  partly  by  actually  resisting  it  with 
the  forceps,  the  handles  being  pressed  rather  back  instead  of  carried 
forward. 

Grasp  of  right  hand  to  he  shifted. — -As  the  head  first  begins  to 
approach  the  outlet,  traction  may  be  made  by  the  right  hand 
grasping  the  handles  in  the  usual  way,  two  fingers  being  rested 
on  the  flanges,  or  one  finger  passed  through  the  loop  above  the 
lock.  The  handles  have  now  to  be  swept  rather  rapidly  forward, 
and  eventually  carried  up  somewhat  in  front  of  the  abdomen.  To 
allow  this  the  patient's  leg  should  be  held  up  by  the  nurse  or  other 
assistant  (Fig.  223,  p.  636).  At  the  stage  when  the  occiput  is 
beginning  to  emerge  at  the  vulva,  the  grasp  of  the  right  hand 
should  be  shifted,  so  that  the  pahn  of  the  hand  is  transferred  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  handles,  and  the  hand  is 
now  used  to  push  rather  than  to  pull,  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  223,  the  left  hand  being  spread  out  in  front  of  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments,  to  kegj^the  head  forwa,r,d,  and  so  reKeve  the 
strain  on  the  perineum.  Not  much  force  can  thus  be  exercised, 
but  only  a  very  little  is  wanted.  The  final  emergence  of  the  head 
should  be  managed  vdth  extreme  slowness,  the  tension  of  the  edge 
of  the  perineum  being  estimatecT  by  the  left  hand.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  maximum  tension  is  reached  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  forehead  is  passing  the  perineal  margin. 

Removal  of  blades.~As  soon  as  the  chin  is  clear  of  the  perineum 
the  blades  are  easily  removed.  In  some  cases,  when  it  is  not  the 
resistance  of  the  perineum  which  has  required  the  application  of 
forceps,  but  some  obstacle  at  a  higher  lever,  and  when  there  appears 
to  be  danger  of  laceration,  the  uterus  acting  vigorously,  it  is  desirable 
to  unlock  and  remove  the  blades  before  the  head  has  passed  the 
vulva,  that  the  tension  may  not  be  increased  even  by  the  small 
amount  of  space  which  the  blades  themselves  occupy. 

The  leverage  action  of  /orcep.— When  the  head  is  tightly  grasped 
by  the  forceps,  so  that  the  head  and  two  blades  form  one  solid  mass, 
and  an  oscillatory  or  pendulum  movement  is  made  with  the  handles^ 
a  kind  of  leverage  may  be  exercised  which  aids  the  advance  of  the 
head.    In  order  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  the  lever  is 
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formed  three  points  must  be  borne  in  mind.*  First^  a  lever  need 
not  be  a  straight  bar,  but  may  be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  or  may  be 
of  any  shape  whatever.  Secondly,  the  directions  of  action  of  the 
power  and  the  weight  or  r^s!ance  need  not  be  parallel,  but  may 
be  inclined  at  any  angle.  Thirdly,  the  fulcrum  need  not  be  an 
absolutely  fixed  axis,  but  oniyonTwhich  is  fixed  for  the  moment 
by  the  action  of  the  forces  which  are  at  work. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
gripped  tightly  by  the  blades,  while  the  handles  are  swayed  toward 
the  posterior  pelvic  wall  at  the  same  moment  that  traction  is  made. 
One  of  three  things  may  then  happen  : — 

(1.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  be  fi.ved  against  the 
pelvic  wall  by  the  combined  effect  of  traction  and  the  friction  which 
prevents  its  receding,  while  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  descends, 
and  the  centre  of  the  head  therefore  necessarily  advances.  The 
head  with  the  forceps  then  virtually  forms  a  lever  bent  nearly  at 
right  angles.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  posterior  pelvic  wall.  The  re- 
sistance acts  upwards  along  the  pelvic  axis,  not  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  head.  The  power  acts  at  the  end  of  the  handles  downward, 
and  only  slightly  backwards,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  tends 
to  rotate  the  whole  mass  about  the  fulcrum  exercises  a  leverage 
action.  The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  end  of  the  handles  and  the  fulcrum 
to  the  distance  between  the  point  near  the  centre  of  the  head  where 
the  resistance  acts  and  the  fulcrum.  "With  ordinary  long  forceps 
the  former  will  be  about  11  iuches,  the  latter  probably  about  2 
inches.  Hence  the  component  of  the  power  which  pushes  the 
handles  backward  produces  a  force  at  least  five  times  its  own  mag- 
nitude, causing  advance  of  the  head."j" 

*  For  a  fviller  discussion  of  the  question,  see  a  paper  by  tlie  author,  "  On  the  Action 
of  Mid-«ifery  Forceps  as  a  lever,"  Obstet.  Joum.,  Vol.  IV.,  1877. 

+  In  many  descriptions  in  obstetric  works  there  has  been  hopeless  confusion  between 
this  Idnd  of  leverage  and  the  double  leverage  of  forceps  as  a  compressor,  prenously 
described,  in  which  the  fulcnim  is  at  the  lock.  Thus  Tyler  Smith  says  ("  Manual  of 
Obstetrics,"  p.  585),  "Besides  the  efforts  of  traction,  the  handles  should  be  moved  a 
little  from  side  to  side  in  extracting,  so  as  to  use  each  blade  in  succession  as  a  lever." 
Barnes  says  ("  Lectm-es  on  Obstetric  Operations,"  2nd  Ed.,  p.  28),  "  When  the  blades 
are  crossed  and  locked,  the  common  fuloi-um  is  at  the  lock.  Then  by  gentle  beaiing 
upon  either  handle  alternately,  swaying  the  rnsti-ument  backwards  and  forwai-ds, 
avoiding  all  pressure  against  the  pelvic  walls,  you  cause  the  head-globe  to  rotiite  to  a 
-small  extent  alternately  in  opposite  directions  upon  its  own  centre.  At  each  paitial 
rotation  a  little  descent  is  gained,  owing  to  the  point  opposite  to  the  lever  in  action 
being  partially  fixed  by  the  other  blade  ;  and  by  gentle  traction  upon  the  handles." 
Leislmian  says  (  "  System  of  Midwifery,"  3rd  Ed.,  p.  541),  "  The  forceps,  as  almost 
invariably  constructed  with  the  English  or  other  similar  lock,  is  composed  of  two 
levers,  the  fulcrum  of  each  being  the  lock.  Tliis  enables  us,  by  a  swaying  movement 
of  the  hands,  to  apply  extracting  force,  p-ai-tly  by  levemge  and  luutly  by  traction,  to 
each  side  of  the  head  successively,  without  the  danger  which  attaches  to  the  single 
lever  or  vectis,  where  it  is  necessaiy  to  find  a  fulcrum  in  some  part  of  the  ijolvic  wall." 
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(2.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  slip  back  somewhat,  but 
not  so  much  as  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  descends.  In  this  case 
the  fulcrum  is  an  axis  intermediate  between  the  centre  of  the  head 
and  its  posterior  side,  and  it  is  fixed,  as  the  posterior  side  was  in 
the  former  case,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  friction,  which  resists 
the  slipping  back  of  that  side,  and  partly  by  the  traction. 

(3.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  slip  back  as  much  as 
the  anterior  side  descends.  In  this  case  there  is  no  leverage  tend- 
iuo-  to  aid  extraction,  no  advance  of  the  centre  of  the  head,  and  the 
oscillatory  movement  is  useless. 

Whenever  the  oscillatory  movement  is  made,  the  head  remaining 
fixed  in  the  grasp  of  the  blades,  the  friction  over  a  part  of  the  head 
is  reversed  in  direction,  since  it  is  made  to  resist  a  slipping  back 
instead  of  an  advance.  Hence  the  force  required  to  produce 
advance  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  necessary  with  direct 
traction  only  by  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  friction  which  is  so 
reversed,  for  the  reversed  friction,  instead  of  opposing  the  tractile 
force,  now  assists  it  by  neutralising  an  equal  amoimt  of  friction  at 
the  other  side  of  the  head.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
possible  the  amount  of  friction  reversed  might  be  nearly  one  half  of 
the  whole.  In  this  case  nearly  the  whole  of  the  resistance  due  to 
friction  might  be  done  away  with  by  the  use  of  the  oscillatory  move- 
ment with  the  handles. 

This  consideration,  that  the  gain  which  can  be  obtained  is  due 
solely  to  the  amount  of  friction  wliich  can  be  reversed,  inslieates_the^ 
cases  in  which  an  oscillatory  movement  is  admissible :  they  are 
cyily  those  in  which  friction  is  an  important  obstacle  to  advance. 
fWaen  the  head  is  resisted  by  a  brim  which  it  has  not  yet  entered, 
•;  or  by  a  vaginal  outlet  or  perineum  not  yet  stretched  enough  to 
I  allow  it  to  pass,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  head  is  moveable,  and 
i  can  be  pushed  baclv"  eagily'ln  "fET'interval  of  pains,  the  oscillatory 
.\moveinent  fails  to  bring  any  mechanical  advantage.     It  is  also 
qg'tter  to  avoid  it  whenever  the  object  can  be  attained  by  direct 
traction  of  moderate  degree,  on  account  of  the  injury  to  soft  parts 
which  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out. 

When,  however,  the  head  is_  engaged  in  the  pelvic  canal,  and 
impacted  in  it  by  friction  so  that  it  cannot  readily  be  pushed  bade 
in  the  interval  of  a  pain,  and  when  moderate  direct  traction  fails  to 
cause  any  advance  of  the  head,  oscillatory  movement  of  the  handles 
may  be  cautiously  tried  before  recourse  is  had'  to  cranipjomy.  The 
oscillation  should  be  liinited  in  degree,  and  with  each  oscillation 
should  be  combined  firm"  compression  of  the  handles,  so  as  to  make 
the  head  one  solid  mass  with  the  blades,  and  the  maximum  of  trac- 
tion which  it  is  thought  safe  to  exert.    The  oscillation,  to  be  of 
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service,  should  also  be  in  that  diameter  in  which  the  liead  is  most 
tightly  gripped  by  the  pelvis.  Thus  in  a  flattened  pelvis  it  shoidd 
be  back\ranl  a^id^fonvaixl,  in  a  uniformly  contracted  pelvis  it  may 
be  m  both  direcEons,  or  the  two  may  be  combined  in  a  limited 
circular  movement.  Side-to-side  movement,  in  a  flattened  pelvis, 
IS  eirEirely  useless,  and  only  likely  to  be  injurious.  The  oscillatory 
movement  should  not  be  persevered  with  long,  unless  the  head  is 
found  to  advance  with  it,  for,  if  the  leverage  is  successfully  called 
into  play,  there  must  be  an  advance  at^each  oscillation. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  movement  causes  advance  is 
analogous  to  that  by  which  a  cork  is  got  out  of  a  bottle  by  push- 
ing it  from  side  to  side,  and  also  to  that  by  which  a  tight  ring  is 
removed  from  a  finger  by  pulling  first  one  side  and  then  the  other 
instead  of  pulling  the  two  sides  together.  Both  these  instances 
show  that  by  leverage  advance  can  be  effected  by  less  force  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Moreover,  the  shape  of  a  cork,  a 
long  cylinder,  is  much  more  unfavourable  for  such  leverage  than 
than  of  an  ovoid  body  like  the  foetal  head. 

The  operator  may  fail  in  his  effort  to  exert  leverage  in  two  ways. 
(1.)  Tlie  blades  may  slip  backward  and  forward*'over  the  head,  in- 
stead of  holding  it  as  one  solid  mass  with  themselves.  The  head 
is  then  likely  to  be  injuj-ed  by  the  friction.  (2.)  The  head  nmy 
simply  sway  backward  and  forward  ou  its  central  axis,  instead  of 
advancing.  The  friction  is  then  most  likely  to  do  damage  to  the 
maternal  soft  parts.  " 

There  is  another  way  in  which  a  very  slight  oscillatory  movement 
may  be  of  advantage  when  the  head  is  impacted  in  the  pelvic  canal 
by  friction.  """^Is  depends  upon  the  fact  that  statical  friction,  or 
friction  between  bodies  at  rest,  is  always  greater  than  dynamical 
friction,  or  friction  between  bodies  in  motion,  esiDecially  when  the 
bodies  have  been  long  in  contact.  When  friction  is  a  main  element 
of  the  resistance,  a  slight  oscillatory  movement  of  the  head  may 
convert  the  statical  friction  into  the  lesser  dynamical  friction  over 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  For  this  purpose  the  slightest  pos- 
sible oscillation  of  the  handles  is  sufficient,  provided  that  the  head 
is  held  tightly  enough  to  take  j)art  in  it. 

Reasonjw  afplying  the  Imver  blade  first. — It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  the  lower  blade  of  the  forceps  should  be  introduced 
first,  although  some  authorities  give  the  contrary  advice.  The 
reason  for  choosing  the  lower  blade,  with  forceps  made  in  the  usual 
way,  depends  \xpon  the  construction  of  the  lock.  On  referring  to 
Fig.  220  (p.  626),  it  will  be  seen  that;  if  the  lower  blade  is  intro- 
duced first,  and  the  handle  held  backward,  then  the  handle  of  the 
second  blade  passes  in  anterior  to  that  of  the  first,  and  the  two 
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liancUes  are  at  once  in  the  riglit  position  for  locking.  If  the  upper 
blade  had  been  introduced  first,  and  the  haaidle  held  backward, 
then  the  handles  would  have  been  in  the  wrong  position,  and  the 
lock  could  not  have  been  adjusted  without  reversing  the  relative 
position  of  the  shanlcs.  Some  authorities  teach  that  the  upper  blade 
should  be  introduced  first,  and  the  handle  held  forward,  while  the 
second  blade  is  being  introduced,  the  assistant  standing,  not  behind 
the  patient's  back,  but  in  front  of  her  knees.  The  second  blade  is 
then  passed  up  behind  the  handle  of  the  first,  and  the  handles  come 
into  the  right  position  for  locking.  The  objection  to  this  is  that,^ 
when  the  handle  is  held  forward,  the  blade  is  only  half  applied  over 
the  head — in  the  high  forceps  operation  scarcely  so  much  as  half 
applied — and  is  therefore  more  liable  to  become  displaced.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  dispense  with  an  assistant  for  holding  the  first 
handle.  This  may  be  managed,  as  already  described  (see  p.  628), 
when  the  lower  blade  is  introduced  first,  by  resting  the  first  handle 
on  the  back  of  the  wrist.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
the  upper  blade  first,  it  is  better  to  have  the  lock  of  the  forceps 
made  in  the  reverse  way  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  upper'  blade  can 
then  be  passed  first,  and  the  handle  held  backward  while  the  second 
blade  is  introduced. 

The  lock  of  the  forceps  can,  of  course,  be  made  equally  well 
either  way.  Assumiag  that  the  forceps  have  yet  to  be  constructed, 
there  are  some  advantages  each  way  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
whether  the  lock  should  be  fitted  for  the  introduction  of  the  lower 
or  of  the  upper  blade  first.  If  the  lower  blade  is  passed  first  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  get  out  of  place  from  the  efi'ect  of  gravity  as  the 
upper  blade  would  be,  while  the  second  blade  is  being  introduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  blade  is  the  more  difficult  to  intro- 
djice.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  advantage  in  introducing  the 
upper  blade  first,  while  the  difficulty  is  not  increased  by  the  vagina 
being  already  occupied,  to  some  extent,  by  the  first  blade.  Indi- 
vidually, I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  the  upper 
blacTe  first,  and  have  therefore  had  the  lock  of  my  axis-traction 
forceps  (Fig.  228,  p.  646)  made  in  the  reverse  way  to  the  ordinary 
lock. 

Axis-traction  forceps. — It  has  already  been  explained  (see 
pp.  6.32 — 6.34)  how  perfectly  correct  axis-traction  may  lie  made, 
theoretically  at  any  rate,  with  the  long  curved  forceps.  In  ordinary 
cases  it  is  not  difficult  to  carry  out  the  plan  there  described,  if  not 
with  perfect  accuracy,  yet  to  such  an  extent  that  the  disadvantac^e 
of  the  ordinary  forceps  as  regards  the  axis  of  traction  is  much  le°ss 
than  the  advocates  of  newly  introduced  instruments  have  contended. 
In  difficult  cases  of  the  high  forceps  operation,  however,  when  the 
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resistance  is  very  considerable,  and  the  operator  has  to  put  out  most 
of  his  strengtli  in  pulling,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  pull 
nearly  straight  towards  his  chest  with  both  arms,  instead  of  pulling 
with  each  hand  in  the_ direction  of  the  corresponding  forSawil.  "^he 
direction  of  traction  isOftn  most  defective  whtiU'  tllG'Tfftce  is  great- 
est, and  therefore  the  pressure*  on  "TEe  pelvic  wall,  due  to  the 
erroneous  direction,  most  likely  to  be  jjajurious.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances axis-tractioiiTorc§f)S  have  an  advSitage. 

In  Tarnier's  forceps  (Figs.  224,  225,  226)  the  instrument,  seen 


Fig.  224. — Tarnier's  axis-teaction  forceps. 


from  the  side,  forms  an  S-shaped  curve,  so  far  as  regards  that  part 
of  it  which  is  used  for  traction,  the  perineal  curve  being  carried 
back  so  far  that  the  end  of  it  lies  exactly  on  the  axis  of  the  upper 
halves  of  the  blades.  Besides  the  principle  of  axis-traction,  a  s^j^d 
principle  is  embodied  in  the  instrument,  namely,  that  of  separating 
the  "  prehensile  branches,"  or  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  to 
ordinary  "forceps,  from  the  "  traction  rods,"  at  the  extremity  of 
which  the  force  is  applied  by  means  of  a  strong  transvei-se  bar, 
which  allows  the  utmost  strength  of  the  operator  to  be  put  out  by  a 
firm  grasp  with  both  hands.  The  traction-rods  are  hinged  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  blades.    In  the  original  pattern  the  prehensile 
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branches  had  the  same  S-shaped  curve  as  the  traction  rods,  and  were 
to  be  kept  close  to  them,  the  traction-rods  being  made  in-'one  piece. 
In  the  Latest  pattern  (Figs.  224,  225,  226),  the  jDrehensile  brandies 
are  made  in  the  same  shape  as  ordinary  long  curved  forceps,  so  that 
the  handles  lie  forward  ;  the  traction  rods  are  divided  by  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  at  which  the  rods  belonging  to  each  blade  are  affixed 
to  a  common  handle  (Fig.  224).  This  attachment  is  made  after 
the  prehensile  branches  have  been  introduced  separately  and  locked. 
The  prehensile  branches  take  their  grasp  of  the  head  and  exercise 
compression  upon  it,  not  by  being  held  by  the  hands,  but  by  means 
of  a  screw  which  approximates  the  handles.  This  screw  should  be 
tightened  only  just  when  traction  is  made,  and  loosened  somewhat 
in  the  iatervals,  that  the  head  may  not  be  subjected  to  constant 
pressure.  The  whole  instrument  is  very  stout  and  firm,  so  that  the 
blades  have  the  merit  of  stiffness  in  a  high  degree,  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, able  to  hold  the  head  with  a  less  compressing  power  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  prehensile  branches  form  an  "  indicating 
needle,"  showing  the  direction  in  which  to  make  traction  at  any 
moment,  and  that  the  handles  turn  forward  as  the  head  becomes 
extended  under  the  iiifluence  of  the  pressure  of  the  genital  canal. 
The  operator,  therefore,  it  is  said,  need  not  ti-ouble  himself  to  dis- 
cover in  what  dii-ection  he  ought  to  pull;  he  has  simply  to  keep 
the  traction-rods  close  to  the  prehensile  branches  without  actually 
pushing  against  them,  and  to  puU  in  the  direction  thus  indicated. 

AjJiMccaion  of  Tarnicr's  forceps. — For  introduction  of  Tarnier's 
1  creeps,  each  traction-rod  ' is  held 'with  the  corresponding  prehensile 
branch  like  a  single  blade,  the  lower  blade  being  introduced  first. 
The  two  traction-rods  are  then  brought  behind  the  prehensile 
branches.  The  lock  can  then  be  adjusted,  and  the  screw  which 
approximates  the  handles  turned  tiU  the  head  is  sufficiently  grasped. 
FmaUy  the  common  handle  is  fitted  over  the  ends  of  the  two 
traction-rods.  The  mode  in  which  traction  is  to  be  made  has  been 
abeady  described. 

Advantages  and  disadvankujes  of  Tarnier's  forceps. — The  great 
advantage  of  the  instrument  is  that  it  allows  perfect  axis-traction 
the  handle  for  puUing  being  situated  accurately  in  the  axis  of  the 
upper  halves  of  the  blades.    I  have  succeeded  with  it  in  extracting 
a  living  child  when  the  best  efforts  with  the  long  curved  forceps  had 

u  r       ^"^^r^S  ^ISiJI^Scks  :-It  is  more  complicated! 
and  difficult  to  acljust  than  ordinary  forceps,  tl'ough  in  this  respect* 
he  ater  pattern  is  an  improvement  on  the  former.    The  hinge  at 
the  blades  is  diihcult  to  keep  perfectly  clean,  whereas  with  ordinary 
forceps  the  part  of  the  instrument  introduced  into  the  vulva  has  no 
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point  which  is  likely  to  retain  septic  material.  With  care,  and  by 
disinfection  by  boiling,  the  hinge  may  of  course  be  cleaned ;  but 
facility  of  cleaning  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  forceps 
intended  for  ordinary  use  in  all  cases.  The  compression  of  the  liuad 
with  a  screw  is  also  a  disadvantage.    With  ordinary  forceps  the 


Fig.  225.— Tamier's  axi'i-traotion  forceps,  with  the  ti-action-handle  removed. 


operator,  almost  automatically,  proportions  the  amount  of  pressm-e 
to  the  traction  force  exerted.  With  Tamier's  forceps  he  cannot 
make  the  adjustment  so  quickly,  and  he  may  omit  to  loosen  the 
screw  in  the  intervals  of  traction.  The  thickness  of  the  blades  also 
takes  up  much  room  in  the  pelvis.  In  a  flattened  somewhat 
generally  contracted  pelvis,  which  is  in  use  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
covered  with  indiarubber,  for  the  demonstration  of  obstetric  opera- 


Kk  226.-Upper  or  right-hand  blade  of  Tai-nier's  axis-traction  forceps.  Tmction-rod 
^  detached  for  cleansing  of  hmge  (d). 

tions,  a  somewhat  large  head  can  be  easily  extracted  by  long  curved 
forceps  while  Tamier's  forceps  (of  the  original  pattern)  fail 
to  extract  the  same  head,  for  want  of  space  in  the  transverse 

diameter.  ,        j  i  • 

The  so-called  "indicating  needle"  appears  to  be  a  delusion. 
The  prehensile  branches  are  too  heavy,  and  their  weight  acts  at  too 
great  a  mechanical  advantage  by  leverage,  to  allow  them  to  move 
Uke  an  indicating  needle,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
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head.  This  is  especially  the  case  when,  as  in  France,  the  patient 
is  in  the  dorsal  position.  The  handles  do  indeed  turn  forward  as 
the  head  descends,  but  this  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hinges 
are  adjusted  very  slightly  behind  the  axis  of  the  upper  halves  of  the 
blades.  In  consequence  of  this,  each  effort  of  traction  tends  to  turn 
the  handles  forward. 

Othef)-  forms  of  axis-traction  f orceins. — Professor  A.  R.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  introduced  a  modification  of  Tarnier's  forceps, 
formed  by  attaching  to  a  pair  of  ordinary  Simpson's  forceps  a  pair 
of  traction-rods  hinged  to  the  l^lades,  and  a  screw  to  compress  the 


Fir-.  227.— Simpson's  axis-traction  forceps. 

head  (Fig.  227).  In  this  instrument  the  traction-rods,  as  attached 
to  the  prehensile  branches,  are  short,  and  the  handle  which  com- 
pletes them  is  added  after  the  blades  have  been  locked.  Tiiis  is 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  Tarnier  has  adopted  in  his  latest 
pattern.  The  hinge  cannot  be  thoroughl_^  cleaned  as  it  can  in 
Tarnier's  forceps,  because  the  traction-rod  cannot  be  taken  out  of  it 
in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  226,  p.  644. 

In  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  axis-traction  -v^dthout  the  draw- 
Ijacks  to  Tarnier's  forceps,  which  have  been  enumerated  above  I 
have  had  constructed  the  forceps  shown  in  Fig.  228.  AVith  these 
as  with  Tarnier's  forceps,  I  have  found  that  a  living  child  can  in 
some  cases  be  extracted  when  all  efforts  with  the  ordinary  lon^ 
curved  forcei^  have  failed.  The  general  shape  of  the  instrument 
IS  similar  to  that  invented  by  Morales,  of  Belgium,  but  the  perineal 
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"jyy.^,  carried  back  more  completely  to  the  axis  of  tlie  upper 
halves  of  the  blades,  and  the  lock  is  the  English  instead  of  the 
French  lock.  The  handles  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  upper  halves  of 
the  blades.  Hence  traction  has  to  be  made  simply  in  the  line  of 
the  handles,  as  with  straight  forceps,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  rotate 
the  head,  this  can  be  done  by  simply  rotating  the  handles  on  their 
own  axis.  The  operator  must  judge  for  himseK  the  direction  of 
the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  forceps,  and  keep  the  handles  in  that 
direction.  The  lock  is  made  in  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  way,  in 
order  that  the  upper  blade  may  be  introduced  first,  and^Jhe  handle 
Keld  backward  while  the  second  blade  is  being  passed. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  forceps  can  be  applied  more  easily 
than  Tarnier's  forceps.  The  adjustment  of  the  lock  is  easier  even 
than  with  ordinary  forceps,  because  the  transverse  portion  below 


Fig.  228.— The  Author's  axis-traction  forceps. 


the  lock  affords  a  considerable  leverage  m  rotating  the  shanks  by 
means  of  the  handles,  so  as  to  bring  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  handles 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  blades  therefore  into  the 
right  position  to  lock.  These  forceps  may  be  used  for  the  low 
forceps  operation  as  well  as  for  the  high,  and  there  is  a  certain 
convenience  in  the  fact  that  the  handles  have  not  to  be  carried  so 
far  forward  between  the  patient's  thighs  at  the  last  stage  of  extrac- 
tion, but  merely  kept  always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  head  is 
at  any  moment  advancing.  I  do  not,  however,  recommend  any 
form  of  axis-traction  forceps  for  general  use  in  all  cases,  believing 
that  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  traction  forwards  when  the  head 
is  passing  the  perineum  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage, 
as  tending  to  pre^eiit  rupture. 

Forceps  inKmpifo-pdmnoTiposiHons  of  the  vertex. — So  long  as  tlie 
OCdput  looks  in  any  degree  backward,  the  application  of  forceps 
shoiild  belief  erred,  if  possible,  oj  the  occiput  should  first  be  rotated 
forwards  by  flie"vectis,  in  flfe  manner  previously  described  (seep.  G06); 
for  if'liie  head  descends  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  forces 
the  occiput  will  probably  rotate  forwards,  but  if  it  is  grasped  by 

U^-jo  .r^iou^         JUu-y  -ic^tl^  i-^rr-dU.^  ^ 
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forceps,  this  rotation  will  almost  certainly  be  prevented,  and  the 
danger  of  la^ation.  of  the  perineum  will  thereby  be  increased. 
3l  plan,  however,  is  recommended  for  indirectly  effecting  rotations 
of  the  head  by  means  of  long  curved  forceps.  The  forceps  are 
apjjlied  with  their  pelvic  curve  reversed,  so  that  its  concavity  looks 
towards  the  sacrum.  ~Tii  this  position  they  do  not  seize  the  centre 
of  the  head  and  easily  slip  off.  But  their  grasp,  such  as  it  is,  is 
upon  the  occiput,  and  before  they  slip  off  they  may  effect  descent 
of  the  occiput,  and  therefore  flexion.  Eotation  is  then  likely  to 
follow  naturally.  As  soon  as  flexion  is  effected  the  forceps  are  to 
be  taken  off.  While  the  occiput  remains  backward,  forceps  should 
qnlj''  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extraction  if  the  condition  of  the 
mother  calls  for  their  use,  or  if  it  is  judged  that  there~is  no  chance 
of  rotation  taking  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  head  is  already  low 
upon  the  perineum,  and  the  occiput  rotated  backward  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

The  blades  should  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  occipito- 
anterior positions,  and  no  attempt  should  be  mad  e  to  rotate  the  head 
artificially,  but  it  should  be  extracted  over  the  perineum  with  extreme 
care  and  slowness,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  risk  of  laceration. 
"If  any  tendency  of  the  occiput  to  rotate  forwards  is  noticed,  the  blades 
should  be  completely  loosened  from  time  to  time,  and  allowed  to 
remain  loose  during  a  pain,  so  as  to  permit  rotation  of  the  head  to 
take  place  within  the  blades  if  possiT^TeT^under  tlie  influence  of  the 
natural  forces. 

Forceps  in  face  presentations. — In  face  presentations,  where  the 
j^liin  is  directed  forward,  forceps  may  be  used  with  almost  as  much 
^  verteTpresentations.  The  blades  should  be  applied 
as  nearly  as  possiSle'to  the  sides  of  the  face.  The  handles  (of  long 
curved  forceps)  will  then  be*9nrected  at  first  somewhat  to  the  side. 
As  the  chin  rotates  under  the  pubic  arch,  the  handles  will  turn 
forward. 

^^  Mento-xxjsterior  positions. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  chin  is 
Hirected  posteriorly  or  transjersely.   There  is  then  considerable"  rMr 
tojthe_child  in  tlie  use  of  for  if  one  blade  is  applied  over" 

''the  chin,  its  tip  will  compress  the  negk  and  trachea,  and  is  liable  to 
^^such  damage  that  the  child  mayTe  stillborn,  or  die  shortly  after 
bftth.  Hence  in  all  such  cases  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  occipito- 
posterior  positions  of  the  vertex— that  the  case  should  be  left  to  nature 
as  Jong  as  possible,  unless  the  condition  of  the  mother  requires  inter- 
ference. It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  although  labour  is  more 
protracted  than  in  vertex  presentations,  the  immense  maioritv  of 
cases  tenninate  naturally,  if  left  alone. 

inthe^djs^amsted  ^^iTuSr'm 'facejpresentation,  version  is 
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the  best  treatment  if  the  uterus  is  not  too  rigid  to  allow  it.  If  version 
is  not  admissilile,  and  the  chin  posterior,  forceps  may  be  applied  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  thesideai)f  the  head,  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic 
curve  necessarily  looking  toward  the  forehead.  The  head  may  be 
drawn  down  in  this  position  until  it  rests  completely  upon  the 
perineum.  The  forceps  should  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  chin  will 
frecjuently  rotate  forward  at  the  last  moment  under  the  pressure  of 
the  perineum.  Sometimes  it  rotates  only  partially  forwards,  and  the 
face  passes  the  vulva  almost  in  a  transverse  position.  Sometimes, 
with  a  small  head,  the  chin  may  be  drawn  over  the  perineum  with 
forceps,  the  edge  of  the  perineum  being  hooked  backward  over  the 
chin  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  face  is  arrested  high  up  in  a  transverse  position,  and  version 
r^gR^STnot 'adhiissible,  the  only  chance  for  the  child,  although  a  poor  one, 
is  to  apply  the  forceps  in  whatever  way  they  will  seize  the  head. 
*  '^^  They  may  be  taken  off  as  before  when  the  head  is  drawn  quite  down 
upon  the  perineum.  ^ —  ^ 

If  the  face  is  arrested  when  resting  ^'low- upon  the  perineum,. 
imcTthe  chin  remains  posterior,  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  effect 
rotation  artificially,  although  it  is  dangerous  to  do  this  when  the 
head  is  high  up.  Straight  forceps  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
With  straight  forceps,  the  blades  are  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head, 
and  the  handles  simply  rotated  in  their  own  axis,  some  down- 
ward traction  being  made  at  the  same  time.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  carry  out  the  same  thing  with  curved  forceps.  The  blades  are 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic  curve 
necessarily  looking  toward  the  forehead.  Eolation  is  effected  by 
carrying  the  handles  more  to  the  side  and  in  a  backward  direction, 
the  head  being  at  the  same  time  firmly  grasped.  As  soon  as  the 
handles  begin  to  look  soznewhat  posteriorly  and  the  chui  somewhat 
anteriorly,  the  forceps  are  taken  off,  and  reapplied  with  the  conca^aty 
of  the  pelvic  curve  toward  the  chin.  Extraction  is  then  easily 
completed  by  drawing  downward  and  at  the  same  tmie  aidmg  the 
rotation  of  the  handles  to  the  front. 

Forcev^  applied  to  the  afier-commg  /icfflc^.— The  value  of  the  ap- 
plication'of  forceps  in  headJast  case,  has  been  very  variously 
estimated  by  different  authorities.  The  difference  may  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  dexterity  with  which  operators  have  tried  other  modes 
of  extraction.  'wESn  the  resistance  is  due  to  soft  parts  only,iorceps 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  required,  if  the  method  of  extraction  pre- 
viously described  (see  pp.  254-257)  is  properly  carried  out 

When  the  resistance  is  due  to  the  peljds,  the  very  short  space 
within  which  the  child  must  be  extracted  if  extracted  alive,  allows 
but  little  time  for  the  application  of  the  blades,  somewhat  nupeded 
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by  the  presence  of  tlie  child's  body,  and  for  extraction,  especially  if 
time  has  already  been  occupied  by  attempts  to  extract  by  pulling  the 
trunk.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  flattened  pelves,  delivery 
by  traction  after  version  has  generally  the  advantage  over  the  applica- 
tion of  forceps  to  the  fore-coming  head  (see  pp.  540—543).  It  is  hardly 
likely,  therefore,  that  in  such  pelves  the  application  of  forceps 
should  be  the  best  mode  of  extracting  the  after-coming  head,  for 
some  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  forceps  in  flattened 
pelves  will  exist  in  this  case  also.  For  instance,  the  pressure  of  the 
blades  wiU  have  the  same  tendency  to  displace  the  long  diameter  of 
the  head  out  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  bulge 
out  the  diameter  which  is  engaged  in  the  contracted  conjugate  by 
pressure  exerted  in  the  opposite  diameter.  Also  the  extraction 
must  be  effected  rapidly  instead  of  deliberately,  if  the  child  is  to  be 
saved.  The  only  advantage  is  that  greater  force  may  be  exerted. 
Accordingly,  although  some  authorities  speak  highly  of  the  appli- 
cation of  forceps  to  the  after-coming  head,  I  have  not  found  it  so 
efficacious  as  traction  on  the  body,  cornMned,  if  necessary,  with 
jaw^^^don.  It  may  be  preferable,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
pelvis  sequabiliter  justo  minor,  or  one  contracted  in  its  transverse 
diameter.  Even  in  the  flattened  pelvis,  it  may  be  tried  if  the  other 
method  fails. 

For  appication  of  forceps  to  the  after-coming  head,  the  body  of 
the  child  should  be  drawn  as  much  forward  as  possible,  and  held 
forward  between  the  patient's  thighs  by  an  assistant  who  grasps  the 
legs.  The  arms  should  be  previously  released,  if  extended  above 
the  head,  and  these  also  should  be  kept  forward.  The  blades  of 
the  forceps  are  then  to  be  introduced  posterior  to  the  child's  body, 
and  so  apjplied  to  the  head.  If  necessarj',  a  moderate  degree  of 
traction  applied  by  an  assistant  to  the  body  may  be  combined  with 
the  force  exerted  by  the  forceps  upon  the  head.  Such  traction 
may  assist  in  elongating  the  head,  and  so  enabling  it  to  pass  the 
brim. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

VEKSION. 

By  version  is  meant  the  operation  for  altering  the  position  of  the 
fojtus,  so  that  the  presenting  part  is  changed,  and  one  or  other  pole 
of  the  foitus  is  brought  over  the  os  uteri.  Classifying  the  operation 
according  to  the  part  of  the  foetus  which  is  made  to  present,  the 
chief  varieties  of  version  are  cephalic  version,  in  which  the  head  is 
made  to  present,  and  podalic  version,  in  which  one  or  both  feet  are 
brought  down.  Pelvic  version,  in  which  the  breech  is  made  to 
present  without  a  foot  being  brought  down,  is  rarely  performed. 
According  to  the  mode  of  its  performance,  version  is  divided  into 
"  three  classes — external  version,  eifected  by  external  manipulations 
only  :  internal  version,  effected  by  the  hand  introduced  within  the 
uterus,  the  external  hand  being  used  only  to  steady  the  uterus ;  and 
the  combined  external  and  internal  version,  in  which  one  hand  is 
used  in  the  vagina  and  the  other  moves  the  foetus  by  pressure 
through  the  abdomen. 

History. — Version  is  a  very  ancient  operation.  Before  the 
introduction  of  forceps  it  was  used  more  than  it  is  at  x^resent, 
because,  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  it  was  the  only  possible  mode 
of  saving  the  foetus.  Cephalic  version,  recommended  by  Hippo- 
crates, was  at  first  alone  in  use,  and  was  employed  even  in  pehdc 
presentations.  Podalic  version  was  introduced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  taught  by  Pare,  Guillemeau,  Mauriceau, 
and  others.  On  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  podalic  version, 
cephalic  version  afterwards  fell  almost  entii-ely  out  of  use,  until 
revived,  for  a  certain  limited  class  of  cases,  by  recent  authorities. 

Cephalic  version. — For  the  performance  of  cephalic  version  it 
is  essential  either  that  the  membranes  should  be  intact,  and  tlie 
foetus  moveable  in  the  liquor  amnii,  or  at  any  rate,  that  the  liquor 
amuii  shoidd  have  only  recently  escaped,  and  the  uterus  be  quite 
lax,  so  as  to  allow  ready  mobility  of  the  fcctus.  Cephalic  version 
should  not  be  attempted  in  any  case  in  which  rapid  delivery  is  called 
for,  or  in  any  case  of  ilattened  pelvis  in  which  there  is  any  con- 
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siderable  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter,  for  in  sucli  pelves 
the  head  is  likely  to  pass  Letter  when  it  enters  the  brim  with  the 
base  first.  With  these  exceptions,  cephalic  version  is  preferable 
to  podalic  ill  aU  cases  of  shoulder  or  transverse  presentation  in  which 
it  can  be  performed  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  risk  to 
the  child  is  much  less  if  it  passes  with  the  head  first  than  if  it  is 
extracted  by  the  feet.  Cephalic  version,  howerer,  frequently  requires 
more  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  operator  than  the  ordinary  podalic 
version. 

Cephalic  version  by  the  external  method. — Cephalic  ver- 
sion by  external  manipulation  only  is  chiefly  available  for  those 
cases  in  which  a  transverse  or  oblique  position  of  the  axis  of 
the  foBtus  is  discovered  before  the  onset  of  labour.  It  may  be 
employed,  however,  even  after  labour  has  commenced,  provided 
that  the  liquor  amnii  is  intact,  and  the  uterus  is  completely 
relaxed  in  the  interval  of  pains.  For  the  operation  the  patient 
is  placed  on  her  back,  the  head  rested  on  a  [low  pillow,  the 
abdomen  imcovered,  or  covered  only  by  a  thin  garment.  As 
much  relaxation  as  possible  of  the  abdomiaal  muscles  should  be 
secured.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  possible  to  make  out 
with  certainty,  by  external  palpation,  the  parts  of  the  foetus, 
especially  the  head  and  the  breech,  the  head  being  distinguished 
by  its  hardness  and  uniform  rounded  form.  Then,  at  a  tinie 
when  the  uterus  is  completely  lax,  the  head  is  pushed  toward  the 
OS  uteri  with  one  hand,  and  the  breech  toward  the  fundus  with 
the  other.  In  many  cases  the  fcetus  rotates  with  great  facility, 
especially  if  its  long  axis  was  originally  transverse.  Frequently, 
however,  the  displacement  is  liable  to  occur  again,  from  the  same 
cause  which  produced  it  in  the  first  instance.  There  is,  however, 
no  harm  in  making  the  reposition  once,  even  if  the  axis  of  the  child 
again  gets  out  of  position.  The  only  thing  necessary,  if  labour  has 
not  yet  come  on,  is  to  take  care  that  the  fcetus  is  again  restored  to 
the  right  position  ia  the  early  stage  of  labour  and  before  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes. 

Supposing  that  labour  has  commenced,  and  that  the  head  has 
been  brought  over  the  os  uteri,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet 
in  bed,  and  not  allowed  to  walk  about,  lest  the  malposition  be 
reproduced  through  displacement  of  the  fundus  uteri.  In  general 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  uniformly  on  her  back,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  inclination  of  the  fundus  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  If,  however,  there  is  a  marked  natural  inclination  of  the 
fundus  toward  one  side,  it  may  be  desirable  to  counteract  this  by 
making  the  patient  lie  on  the  opposite  side,  or  with  some  incli- 
nation toward  the  opposite  side.    As  soon  as  dilatation  of  the  os 
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has  progressed  to  some  extent,  the  fixation  of  the  head  in  the 
pelvis  will  be  promoted  by  rupturing  the  membranes. 

Cephalic  version  by  the  combined  external  and 
internal  method. — In  former  days  cephalic  version  was  per- 
formed by  passing  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  grasping  the  head, 
and  drawing  it  toward  the  os.  As  this  was  a  more  difficult 
operation  than  the  ordinary  podalic  version,  and  one  which  in- 
volved more  risk  of  injury  to  the  mother,  it  rightly  fell  into  dis- 
use. Various  methods  of  combining  the  action  of  the  two  hands, 
one  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  one  applied  externally  to  the 
abdomen,  have  been  described  by  Busch,  Hohl,  and  Wright  of 
Cincinnati.  The  plan,  however,  which  can  be  employed  with 
least  disturbance  to  the  mother  is  that  nrst  published  by 
_Pr-  Braxton  Hicks,*  which  can  be  carried  out  when  only  one 
or  two  fingers  can  be  passed  through  the  cervix.  Whenever  a 
shoulder  presentation  is  discovered  before  the  rupture  ol'  the  mem" 
Branes,  and  there  is  no  contraction  of  moment  of  the  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  no  other  reason  for  interference  than 
the  malposition  of  the'foetus,  it  is  worth  while  to  endeavour  to 
secure  a  head  presentation  by  this  method.  Even  when  the  liquor 
amnii  has  escaped  it  may  be  possible  to  carry  it  out,  provided  that 
it  has  escaped  only  recently.  Even  descent  of  the  arm  is  not  con- 
sidered By  Dr.  Hicks  as  a  contra-indication  ;  but  in  such  case,  the 
arm  must  first  be  returned  across  the  chest.  Generally  when  th^ 
arm  is  prolapsed,  the  fcjetus  will  not  be  moveable  enough  to  allq\y. 
cephalic  version. 

Method  of  operating. — -The  bladder  and  rectum  should  be  emptj^, 
'  asjri  "an'''mjs^efnc**o^^S;ions.  An sesth^aTF 'not  ahsoluf ely iTeces- 
sary,  but  it  always  facilitates  the  operation,  and  should  be  emjjloyed 
at  any  rate  in  those  cases  in  which  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into  the  vagina  is  difficult  or  excites  spasm,  or  in  which  the  uterus 
is  contracting  frequently,  and  there  is  a  risk  that  the  membranes 
wiU  be  ruptured.  Dr.  Hicks  recommends  that  the  patient  sliould 
be  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the  left  hand  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  as  for  podalic  version.  The  position  of  the  head  and  breech 
.must  be  first  made  out,  and  these  parts  recognised  by  extemaLpal; 
pation.  Then  one  or  two  fingers  are  introduced  through  the  cervix, 
placed  upon  the  apex  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  shoulder  is  by  their 
means  pushed  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  breech  and  away  from 
the  head.  As  _soon  as  the  shoidder  begins  to  recede,  the  external 
hand,  placed  upon  the  abdomen  over  the  head,  pushes^  the  hcail 
down  into  the"  pelvic  briin~6ver  the  os  uteiT  The  shoulder  still 
rising,  the  head  can  be  received  upon  thc_ti^3s  of  the  inside  fingei-s. 

*  '•  Combined  E.'itomal  and  Internal  Vci-aion,"  183J. 
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The  head  vviU  play  like  a  baU  between  the  two  hands^  the  mem - 
branes"  being  still' intact, 'and  caE  be  adjusted  at  will  over  the  os. 
If  the  breech  TTiSSi'lISFTeadily  rise  to  the  fundus  after  the  head  is 
fairly  in  the  os,  the  hand  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vagma,  and 
used  to  push  up  the  breech  from  the  exterior  in  the  direction  ot 
the  fundus.  It  is  only  at  this  last  stage  that  the  method  becomes 
truly  "  bipolar,"  the  forces  being  applied  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  { \ 
foetus. 

Choice  of  position.— 'When  the  head  is  displaced  toward  the 
■J^tieSrriefr  side;' and  the  breech  tEer&fore  toward  the  right,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  best  to  make  her  lie  on  hgy,  l£^^4..ml£^,-as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Hicks,  for  then  gravity  assists  the  movement 
of  the  breech  toward  the  fundus.  When,  however  the  head  is  dis; 
placed  to  the  right  side  and  the  breech  to  the  left,  I  have  found  it 
better,  in  order  to  get  a  similar  assistance  from  the  action  of  gravity 
on  the  fundus  uteri  and  the  breech  towards  rectifying  the  position 
of  the  child's  axis,  to  place  the  patient  on  her  right  side.  The 
right  hand  may  then  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  the  left  _  hand 
"ased  externally  over  the  abdomen. 

Some  have  recommended  the  use  of  the  knee-elbqw  position,  that 
the  foetus  may  gravitate  away  from  the  pelvic  brim,  and  so  the 
recession  of  the  shoiilxref  My  be  facilitated.    When  vaginal  space 
is  ample  and  the  patient  tolerant,  s^q  that  an  anaesthetic  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  position  may  be  tried,  if  the  shoulder  is  not  found 
"    easily  to  recede,  with  the  lateral  position.     In  other  cases  an 
approximation  may  be  made  to  the  effect  of  the  knee-elbow  position 
by  adopting,  instead  of  the  simple  lateral  position,  Sim's  semi-prone, 
position^in  which  the  lower  arm  is  extended  straight  behind  tlie 
back,  the  chest  is  rotated  so  as  to  rest  downward  against  the  bed, 
and  the  upper  knee  is  flexed  more  than  the  lower,  the  knee  also 
d)eing  in  contact  with  the  bed. 
^       Fodalic  version. — Podalic  version  is  to  be  performed  in  all 
[\  cases  of  shoulder  or  transverse  presentation  in  which  cephalic  version 
is  contra-indicated,  or  cannot  readily  be  carried  out.    These  com- 
prise Thiich'  the  largest  proportion  of  the  whole.    Podalic  version  is 
also  indicated  when  the  head  is  presenting  in  many  cases  of  pla- 
j<;enta  prsevia,  in  some  of  accidental  hsemorrhage,  in '  certain  cases  of 
,  ■  z  flattened  pelvis,  iiTsome  of  prolapse  of  the  funis,  and  also  in  cases 
in  wfucK  rapid  delivery  is  called  for  on  account  of  some  perilous 
'"condition  of  the  mother,  such  as  eclampsia.    The  groimds  for 
*  '^  deciding  on  the  operation  in  any  given  case  are  considered  under 
'    their  respective  headings.    Podalic  version  may  be  performed  either 
by  the  combined  internal  and  external,  otherwise  called  the  bipolar, 
•or  by  the  internal  method. 
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ihe  combined  internal  and  external  method  for  podalic  as 
well  for  cephalic  version,  as  it  is  now  generally  carried  out 
was  first  described  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks.  Priority  has  been 
claimed  for  Dr.  Wright  of  Cincinnati,  who  also  recommended  the 
combmed  use  of  two  hands,  but  his  method  was  not  precisely  the 
same. 

J  Bipolar^  version  in  |  head  presentation.— The  essential 
principle  of  the  method  consists  in  the  use  of  the  internal  hand  (to 
push  away  from  the  os  that  pole  of  the  trunk  of  the"  foetus  (in 
shoulder  presentations),  or  of  the  whole  foetus  (in  head  presenta- 
tions), which  is  occupying  it,  and  of  the  external  hand  to  bring 
down  the  opposite  pole  into  the  os.  Its_great  merit  is  that  it  can 
be  employed  at  any  early  stage  of  labour,  when"  the  os  is  only 
enough  dilated  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  that  it  avoids  the  risk  to 
the  mother  which  is  incurred  by  forcibly  dilating  the  cervix  in 
order  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus.  For  its  performance, 
it  is  essential  that  the  uterus  should  be  so  relaxed  as  to  allow  the 
foetus  to  move  readily,  and  therefore  that  the  liquor  amnii  shall  not 
have  drained  away  so  completely  that  its  walls  have  closely  clasped 
the  foetus.  "When  the  membranes  are  still  intact,  the  foetus  can 
generally  be  rotated  with  sm-prising  ease. 

A7uesthesia. — In  all  cases  of  version,  there  is  nothing  which 
facilitates  the  operation  so  much  as  complete  ansesthesia,  and  a  com- 
paratively inexperienced  operator  will  find  it  especially  valuable. 
Chloroform  lias  some  advantages  over  other  anaesthetics,  since,  when 
given  fully,  it  relaxes  the  uterus  more  completely.  There  is  also 
less  risk  attending  its  use  in  puerperal  women  than  in  average 
jiaHents,  as  has  akeady  been  explained.  The  anfesthetic  should  be 
given  to  the  full  surgical  degree,  so  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
relaxed,  and  the  uterus  is  rendered  as  flaccid  as  possible.  If 
possible,  there  should  be  an  assistant  to  administer  the  aiisesthetic. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  skilled  assistant,  the  operator  may 
first  place  the  patient  fully  under  its  influence,  and  then  rapidly 
perform  the  version  before  she  recovers  sensation.  An  ansesthetic 
is  not,  however,  absolutely  essential  for  the  operation,  especially  if 
the  operator  is  dexterous,  and  the  vagina  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
hand  easily. 

Position  of  the  imtient,  and  choice  of  hand  to  he  introduced. — In  this 
cmnSry  the  patientis  usually  placed  on  her  left  side  in  the  ordinary 
obstetric  position.  The  hij)s  should  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the^ 
bed,,  the  trunk  j)laced  transversely,  and  the  thighs  bent  up  toward 
the  abdomen.  The  right  thigh  should  be  held  up  by  the  nurse  or 
other  assistant,  so  that  the  right  arm  may  reach  the  abdomen  by 
passing  between  the  thighs.     The  left  hand  should  be  introduced 
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into  the  vagina  as  a  rale,  because  it  passes  more  easily  along  the 
curve  of  the  genital  canal,  and  the  right  hand  can  more  easily  reacli 
the  abdomen.  If,  for  any  reason,  as  for  instance  on  account  of  a 
cut  finger,  the  operator  prefers  to  introduce  his  right  hand,  lie  can 
do  so  with  eq^ual  advantage  by  placing  the  patient  on  her  right  side 
instead  of  on  her  left.  If  the  bed  is  low,  the  operator  will  iind  it 
most  convenient  to  sit  down  opposite  the  hips. 

Some  may  prefer  to  place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position. 


'Pig.  229.— First  stage  of  bipolar  version.  (After  R.  Barnes.) 

The  operator  then  stands  or  sits  between  the  thighs,  which  are  both 
supported  by  assistants.  Either  hand  may  be  introduced.  It  is 
better  to  choose  the  hand  so  that  its  flexor  surface  will  correspond 
tothe  abdominal  surface  of  the  fcetua  when  it  is  introduced.  Thus 
thTrTgh't  hand  should  be  chosen  if  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  is 
directed  toward  the  operator's  right  side,  and  vice  versa. 
.-.^1^1  fSI.X^^-—'^^  is  of  great  importance  that  the  version 
should  be  perrormecT  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.    If  the 
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liquor  amnii  has  escaped  at  all,  it  is  more  difficult,  and  it  is  rarely 
prasible  to  turn  by  the  bipolar  method  when  the  membranes  ITave 
been  ruptured  long.  A  dHatatioh  of  the  cervix  sufficient  to  admit 
two  fingers  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  easier  to  bring  the  leg  through  the 
6s' if  a  somewhat  greater  size  than  this  has  been  reached. 

 Method  of  operating, — First  of  all,  the  exact  position  of  the  foetus 

must  be  determined.    This  is  to  be  done  by  abdominal  palpation 


Fig.  230.— Second  part  of  first  stage  of  bipolar  version. 


and  by  feelingjihe  sutures  and  fontanelles.  K  any  doubt  whatever 
exists,  a  final  determination  must  be  made  after  'fhe  left  hand  is 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  feeling  an  ear,  or  by  recognising  tlie 
orbits,  nose,  or  face. 

The  coat  should  be  removed,  the  left  shirt-sleeve  turned  up  above 
the  elbow,  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  left  hand  and  the  whole  of 
the  wrist  well  lubricated  with  an  antiseptic  lubricant,  having  first 
been  disinfected  with  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in  1000.  The  left 
hand  is  then  passed  into  the  vagina  sufficiently  far  to  allow  two 
fingers  to  be  passed  their  full  length  through  the  cervix.  The 
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operation  is  generally  easier  if  the  whole  hand  is  passed  iiitp_the 
vagina,  but  this  is  not  always  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  cervix 
lies'  low,  a  dexterous  operator  may  turn  by  passing  four  fingers  only 
into  the  vagina,  keeping  the  thumb  outside. 

Fird  stage. — One  or  two  fingers  are  passed  through  the  cervix, 
and  rested  upon  the  j)resenting  part  of  the  head,  while  the  external 
hand  is  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  over  the  breech.  The  fingers 
then  23ush  the  head  iipwards  and  in  the  direction  of  the  occiput  (see 


Fig.  231.— Second  part  of  first  .stage  of  bipol.ir  version,  when  head  becomes  extended. 

(After  R.  Barnes.) 

Fig.  229,  p.  655).  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  if  the  head  were 
pushed  in  any  other  direction,  the  ba,_ck  or  side  of  the  foetus  wg^d 
come  down  over  the  os,  and  not  the  knees,  which  always  lie  in  front 
of  the  abdomen.  As  the  fingers  push  the  head  up,  the  external 
hand  pushes  the  breech  downward,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  foetus  (see  Fig.  229).  The  pressure  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  head  has  receded  as  far  as  the  fingers  can  reach  to 
push  it  (see  Fig.  2.30,  p.  656). 

Second  stage.— A.S  the  head  thus  recedes,  the  fojtus  generally  pre; 
aecves  its  attitude  of  general  flexion,  provided  that  a  good  deal  of 
liquor  amnii  is  still  retained,  and  the  limbs  are  the  next  parts 
wliich  the  internal  fingers  are  able  to  touch.    In  this  case  the 
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Recond  stage  of  version  is  that  the  right  hand  Qgntinues  to  press 
down  the  breech  toward  the  brim,  and  so  brings  the  loiees  within 
reach  of  the  internal  finger,  which  secures  one  of  them  (Fig. 
232).  Ilhowever,  but  little  liquor  amnii  remains,  and  the  uterus 
envelops  the  foetus  more  closely,  the  head  may  become  extended  as 
it  is  pushed  away  by  the  fingers,  and  the  shoulder  or  chest  may  be 
felt  over  the  os  by  the  internal  fingers.  In  this  case  there  is  an 
intermediate  stage,  in  which  the  shoulder  or  chest  is  pushed  by  the 
internal  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  head,  the  right  hand  con- 


Fig.  232.— Second  stage  of  bipolar  version. 

tinning  to  press  the  breech  in  the  opposite  direction  and  downward  I 
(Fig.  231).  The  knee  is  distinguished  from  the  elbow  by  its 
pointing  towards  the  head,  and  not  away  from  it  (see  Fig.  232). 
As  soon  as  a  knee  is  seized,  the  membranes  are  to  be  ruptured  at 
th¥"i^inl7~TriKi3yTaVe''no^  been  ruptured  already,  and  the  index 
,  finger  hooked  into  the  flexure  of  the  knee. 
^  ^      Third  stage.— As  soon  as  the  knee  is  firmly  secured  by  the  finger, 

■  IhT^Oterfhand  is  transferred  from  the  breech,  and  placed  qi}.. the 

other  side  of  the  abdomen  over  the  head,  so  as  to  push  the  head 
up  toward  the  fundus  while  tKe  finger  draws  the  knee  through  the 
OS  (Fig.  233,  p.  659).    When  the  knee  has  been  brought  through  the 
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OS  into  tlie  vagina  the  foot  shonlcl  be  brought  downj  so  that  the 
operator,  by  feeling  the  heel,  may  assure  himself  positively  that  he 
has  secured  a  leg  and  not  an  arm  (Fig.  234,  p.  660). 

Traction  should  be  made  upon  the  leg,  until  the  greater  part  o.f_ 
the  thigh  has  passed  through  the  os,  and  the  half-breech  is  begin- 
ning to  enter  it.  This  will  bring  the  foot  outside  the  vulva.  If 
this  is  not  done,  and  the  leg  only  passes  through  the  os  as  far  as 
the  knee,  the  breech  may  remain  at  some  distance  from  the  os,  the 
long  axis  of  the  fcetus  may  still  be  diagonal  or  nearly  transverse, 
and  the  progress  of  labour  is  liable  to  be  arrested.  When  the  half- 
breech  is  once  brought  fully  into  the  os,  the  head  is  sure  to  rise  to 


Pig.  233.-Commenoement  of  third  stage  of  bipolar  version.   (After  E.  Barnes. 

the  fundus.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  action  of  the  two  hands 
IS  stnctly  bipolar  in  the  first  and  third  stages,  but  not  in  the  second, 
m  which  the  right  hand  presses  down  the  breech  for  the  left  finders 
to  seize  the  knee.  ^ 

In  some  cases,  especially  when  lic^uor  amnii  is  abundant  the 
totus  IS  so  very  mobile,  and  rotates  in  any  direction  so  easily 'that 
It  IS  difficult  to  catch  a  Imee.  If  the  foot  can  be  touched  before 
the  knee,  and  positively  identified  as  a  foot,  by  feelin^  the  heel 
It  may  be  caught  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  brought 
through  the  OS.  Otherwise  it  is  better  to  rupture  the  membranes, 
and  then  seek  the  knee  or  foot,  which  will  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  OS,  and  will  be  less  mobile,  as  the  liquor  amnii  escapes.  The 
presence  of  the  hand  and  wrist  in  the  vagina  generally  prevents  any 
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too  sudden  and  complete  escape  of  the  licjiior  amnii.  Sometimes 
the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  may  have  become  completely  turned 
round,  so  as  to  produce  a  breech  presentation,  before  the  leg  is 
seized. 

Choice  of  the  leg  to  seize. — When  version  is  performed  in  head 
■"presentations j  it" g^^^  no  difference  which  leg  is  seized, 

and  therefore  the  knee  or  foot  which  comes  first  may  be  taken. 


Kg..  234.-Second  part  of  third  stage  of  bipolar  version.   (After  E.  Barnes.) 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule.  When  version  is 
performed  on  accoimt  of  a  flattened^s,  and  it  has  been  made  out 
that  there  is  more  room  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis  than  on  the  other, 
on  account  of  greater  width  of  the  sacral  wing  on  one  side,  or  aiiy 
other  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  occiput  OM.ml  the  wider 
side  Fig  185  (p.  543)  shows^a  pelvis  of  this  kmd,  and  it  will 
UT^bvious  from  this  figure  how  it  is  that  the  head  adapts  itself 
better  to  the  pelvis  when  the  biparietal  diameter  is  on  the  .^'lder . 
side.  Since  the  leg  which  is  brought  down  abv^^s  eventiuilly 
rotates  forward,  the  object  may  be  gained  by  seizing  that  leg  M 
if  is  desired  to  bring  to  the  front.    Thus,  if  the  left  side  of  the 
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pelvis  is  the  widest  (as  in  Fig.  185),  the  left  leg  should  be  seized, 
and  vice  versa. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  leg  when  only  one  or  two  fingers 
are  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  it  is  better  to  wait,  in  such  cases, 
for  a  somewhat  greater  dilatation  of  the  os  before  undertaking 
version.  The  hand  may  then  be  passed  through  the  os  to  select  the 
leg,  if  it  camiot  otherwise  be  made  out  which  is  right  and  which  is 
left. 

{Bipolar  version  in( shoulder  presentations.  —  Bipolar 
version  is  not  so  often  available  in  shoiilder  as  in  head  representations ; 
for,  if  the  membranes  are  intact,  it  is  generally  right  to  attempt 
cephalic  version,  and,  after  their  rupture,  the  liquor  amnii  quicldy 
drains  away,  and  the  uterus  grasps  the  foetus  too  closely  to  allow 
it  to  be  turned  in  this  mamier.  In  all  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  membranes  have  not  been  long  ruptured,  the  bipolar  method 
may  be  attempted  in  the  first  instance  without  any  disadvantage ; 
for  if  the  shoulder  cannot  be  made  to  recede  by  pressure  with 
the  fingers  passed  through  the  cervix,  it  is  easy,  provided  that 
the  cervix  is  sufficiently  dilated,  to  pass  the  hand  on  •  into  the 
uterus,  without  withdrawing  it  from  the  vagina,  and  seek  the  knee 
or  foot. 

The  two  poles  which  have  now  to  be  regarded  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  the  poles  of  the  whole  fcstus,  namely,  the  breech  and 
head,  but  the  poles  of  the  trunk  apart  from  the  head — that  is  to 
say,  the  breech  and  shoulder.  The  position  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  exceptional 'stage  of  bipolar  version  shown  in  Fig.  231,  p.  657. 
The  fingers  passed  through  the  cervix  first  push  the  shoulder  up- 
wards, in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  somewhat  toward  the  back 
of  the  foetus,  so  that  its  abdominal  surface  is  brought  over  the  os. 
At  the  same  time  the  external  hand  is  used  to  press  down  the  breech 
in  the  direction  of  the  os.  If  the  shoulder  can  be  made  to  recede, 
the  knee  is  sought  for  and  hooked  by  the  finger  in  the  same  way  as 
in  head  presentations.  As  soon  as  the  knee  is  thus  secured,  the 
external  hand  is  transferred  from  the  breech  to  the _head,  and  presses 
the  head  up  toward  the  fundus,  as  in  Fig.  23371^1359.  At  this 
stage,  therefore,  the  two  forces  are  applied  to  the  poles  of  the  entire 
fcetus.  The  whole  proceeding  is,  of  course,  comparatively  easy  if 
the  licjuor  amnii  is  still  intact.  " 

If  the  shoulder  cannot  easily  be  made  to  recede  by  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  the  arm  is  prolapsed  in  the  vagina,  it 
is  sometimes  of  use  to  grasp  the  humerus  with  the  hand"in  the 
vagina,  and  use  it  as  a  kind  of  handle  to  push  the  shoulder  in  the 
required  direction . 
^Internal  version  in;,head  t>resentations  Internal  version 
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has  been  eijiployed  so  much  more  extensively  than  any  other  kind 
of  version,  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  version  ^mr  excellence. 
The  object  is  to  seize  one  leg,  and  bring  it  through  the  os  into  the 
vagina.  Then,  by  traction  exerted  on  the  breech  throngh  the 
medium  of  this  leg,  the  foetus  is  made  to  rotate ;  whatever  part  wa.s 
previously  presenting  is  thereby  caused  to  recede,  and  the  half- 
breech  is  brought  into  the  os.  The  reason  for  bringing  down  one 
leg  only  and  not  both  legs  is  that  the  half-breech  forms  a  better 
dilator  for  the  cervix  and  other  soft  parts  tliah'the  two  thighs  side 
by  side,  and  therefore  there  is  less  risk  of  the  after-coming  head 
being  delayed,  and  the  child's  life  lost  in  consequence.  If  the  child 
is  previously  dead,  in  the  case  of  shoulder  presentation,  there  is 
sometimes  an  advantage  in  bringing  down  both  legs. 

Choice  of  hand  to  introduce. — As  a  general  rule  the  patient  may 
bTplaced~6n  the  left  side,  and  the  left  hand  used  for  all  cases,  since 
it  adapts  itself  better  to  the  pelvic  curve.  Whatever  be  the  position 
of  the  fa?tus,  the  left  hand  can,  as  a  rule,  reach  its  abdominal  sur- 
face, and  so  find  the  knees  ;  for  the  abdomen  never  looks  directly 
forward,  even  in  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  vertex.  By 
supinating  the  forearm,  the  hand  may  be  brought  to  reach  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis  ;  by  pronating  it,  to  reach  the  right  side.  By  this 
means  the  posterior  leg  at  any  rate  can  be  reached  by  the  left  hand, 
even  in  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  foetus.  In  occipito-anterior 
positions  the  left  hand  has  not  to  diverge  far  from  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  genital  canal. 

In  cases  of  flattened  pelvis,  there  is  generally  posterior  obliquity 
of  the  uterine  axis  iiTrefefence  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  especially  if 
the  pelvic  inclination  is  increased.  Under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  legs  and  feet  lie  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  fundus,  it  is 
necessary  to  bend  back  the  wrist,  after  passing  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum,  in  order  to  reach  them.  This  is  sometimes  difficult  if 
the  uterus  is  at  all  tightly  contracted.  If  necessary  the  left  ami 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  right  arm  introduced  in  order  to  seize  the 
leg ;  for  although  the  left  arm  adapts  itself  better  to  the  pehdc  curve, , 
the  right  arm  does  so  better  to  the  "curve  of  the  false  promontory." 

The  primary  choice  of  the  hand  to  introduce  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  consequence,  and  different  authorities  have  given  different 
rules  on  the  subject.  If  the  patient  is  placed  on  her  back,  the 
right  hand  may  be  chosen  if  the  abdomen  of  the  child  is  directed 
toward  the  right  of  the  operator  (see  Fig.  235,  p.  663),  and  vice  verm. 

Preparations. — In  cases  where  internal  version  is  necessary,  com- 
'plete  anEestHesTa  is  evenjnorejmportant  than  in  those  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  perforin  bipolar"versibn,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
operation  by  securing  the  greatest  possible  relaxation  of  the  uterus. 
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The  pcatient's  right  knee  is  to  be  raised,  as  in  the  form^  case,  that 
the  right  hand  may  have  access  to  the  abdomen,  and  make  counter- 
pressure  on  the  breech  to  support  it,_  even  if  it  is  not  able  actually 
to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  internal  hand.  \  Xot  only  the  dorsal  surface  of  / 
the  hand,  but  the  whole  of  the  forearm  should  be  thoroughly  lubricated,  I 
and  it  is  well  to  introduce  a  lump  of  the  lubricant  into  the  vagina,  ] 


Fig.  235. — Internal  version  in  head  presentation.  Seizing  the  leg.  (After  Tyler  Smith. 

Method  of  operating.  — The  whole  hand  is  gently  and  slowly  passed 
into  fKe'vagina,  thcTRhgers  being  held  together  in  the  form  of  a 
cone.  If  the  cervix  is  not  dilated  enough  to  allow  the  hand  to  pass, 
it  uiust  be  gradually  stretched  by  pressing  the  fingers  into  it  in  the 
same  conical  form,  until  there  is  room  for  the  hand  to  pass  it.  The 
exact  position  of  the  foetus  should  have  been  previously  made  out. 
The  operator  must  now  verify  his  diagnosis,  as  the  hand  passes  into 
the  uterus,  hy  feeling  the  face.  The  direction  of  the  face  will  guide 
the  hand  toward  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  foetus,  up  whichit 
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ought  to  pass.  To  make  room  for  the  hand  to  pass,  the  head  must 
be  pushed  out  of  the  way.  In  doing  this  the  operator  should  carry 
out  in  some  degree  the  principle  of  bipolar  version,  even  though  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so  That  is  to  say,  he  should  push  the 

head  in  the  direction  of  the  occiput,  in  order  to  bring  the  abdominal 
surface  of  the  fo3tus  toward  the  internal  hand,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  make  counter-pressure  on  the  breech  with  the  external 
hand  (Fig.  235). 

Seizincj  the  hue.— The  hand  and  arm  should  be  gradually  passed 
up  towardTthe  fundus  in  the  absence  of  a  pain,  the  external  hand 
still  making  cotmter-pressure  over "the^iiterus,  until  the  hand  reaches 
the  child's  abdomen.  If  a  pain  comes  on  during  the  operation,  the 
hand  must  be  allowed  to  lie  flat  against  the  uterine  wall  until  it  has 
passed  oft\  As  the  hand  passes  the  head,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  ring  projecting  inwards,  formed  by  contraction  of  the  internal  os, 
is~"detected  above  the  head.  In  such  case,  the  attem'pt  to  turn 
should  be  given  up  ;  for  this  condition  implies  that  the  cervix  has 
undergone  dangerous  thinning  through  retraction  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  in  prolonged  labour,  and  that  the  uterus  has  closed  tightly 
round  the  fcctus  after  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  force  the  head  back  over  the  projecting  ring,  there  is  a  risk 
of  causing  rupture. 

The  older  authors  generally  recommend  that  a  foot  should  be 
seized.  The  knee  is  preferable,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  nearer,  and  generally  is  reached  first.  Secondly,  it'  canT)e 
secured  by  hooking  the  forefinger  into  the  flexure~oft1ie"5oint.  The 
foot  cannot  be  held  securely  without  the  use  of  the  thumb,  and, 
when  the  thumb  is  used,  the  closed  fist  occupies  more  space,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  so  easily  withdrawn.  The  knees  will  be  found 
near  the  elbows,  and  not  far  from  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  A 
knee  is  distinguished  from  an  elbow — Ij^,  by  its  being  broader, 
and  not  having  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon  ;  secondlj^,  by 
its  pointing  toward  the  head,  while  the  elbow  points  awayTrom  it. 
In  case  of  any  doubt  being  felt,  the  finger  should  be  passed  up  the 
limb  to  feel  the  breech,  or  the  foot,  which  can  be  verified  by  the 
heel.  In  general,  whichever  leg  comes  first  should  be  taken.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  selection  in  the  exceptional  case  before 
mentioned  (see  p.  660),  in  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  occiput 
into  the  wider  side  of  an  unequal  pelvis.  If  the  foot  happens  to  be 
reached  niore_readily  than  the  Icnee,  it  may  be  taken  instead. 

The  forefinger,  having  secm-ed  the  knee,  draws  it  downward 
through  the  os  uteri,  and  thereby  aflects  rotation  of  the  foetus  and 
recession  of  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  leg  is  in  the  vagina,  the  foot 
is  brought  down.    Traction  is  then  to  be  made  upon  the  leg,  until 
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the  half-breech  has  fully  entered  the  os,  and  the  head  has  ascended 
to  the  fundus.  The  ascent  of  the  head,  m  the  later  stage,  may  be 
assisted  by  pressure  uxwards  with  the  external  hand,  as  in  Fig.  233, 
p.  659. 

If  the  foetus  cannot  be  made  to  rotate  by  traction  upon  the  knee 
or  foot,  the  expedients  may  be  tried  which  will  shortly  be  described' 
as  available  in  difficult  versions  for  shoulder  presentation.  But,  if 
resistance  is  great,  it  is  generally  better  not  to  persevere  with  the 


Fig.  236.— Version  by  \eg  diagonally  opposite  to  presenting  slioulder,  as  recommended 
by  most  British  authorities.    (After  Tyler  Smith.) 

version,  since,  in  liead  presentation,  it  is  usually  undertaken  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  fcEtus. 

'y!S.'tef  n§,l  Iver sion  in '  sHoulder  ^presentations. — The  left 
hand  may  be  introduced  a.s  a  rule,  in  all  cases,  as  in  the  other  forms 
of  version,  the  patient  being  placed  on  the  left  side  ;  for  since,  even 
in  dorso-posterior  positions,  the  abdomen  doe.s  not  look  exactly 
forwards,  but  is  inclined  to  one  side,  the  liand  can  always  be  carried 
"lar  enough  round  one  side  or  other  of  the  jJelvis  to  reach  the 
posterior  or  lower  knee.  Sonic  authors,  however,  recommend  the 
use  of  the  left  hand  in  dorso-anterior  positions,  the  right  hand  in 
dorso-po.sterior  positions  (see  Fig.  236).  It  is  to  brremembered 
that  the  operator'  can  always  reverse  the  hand  to  be  used,  if  he 
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desires  to  do  so,  by  reversing  the  position  of  the  patient.  Some- 
times also  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  riglit  hand,  to 
correspond  with  the  curve  of  the  false  promojitory,  and  reach  the 
legs  when  lying  far  back  in  tlie  fundiis'  ulerl^'as  described  for  the 
case  of  version  in  head  presentation.  If  the  patient  is  placed  on 
her  back,  the  right  hand  may  be  used  if  the  chikrs  abdomen  looks 
towards  the  mother's  left,  and  conversely  (see  Fig.  239,  p.  670). 

Choice  of  leg  to  seize. — In  general  it  is  preferable  to  seize  the  lower 
leg,  or  thal;"on"tTTe  same  side  as  the  presenting  shoulder.  This  is 
always  nearer  and  easier  to  reach,  in  some  cases  very  much  easier, 
than  the  upper  leg,  or  that  diagonally  opposite  to  the  presenting 
shoulder.  If  it  is  seized,  the  nearest  part  of  the  half-breech  is 
brought  to  the  os  uteri  by  the  shortest  path7  and  the  foetus  is  turned 
in  the  bilateral  plane  of  its  trunk — that  is  to  say,  aroimd  an  antero- 
posterior axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  trunk.  This  corre- 
sponds to  version  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  Fig.  237,  p.  667.  This 
is  the  simplest  kind  of  version  which  can  effect  the  desii'ed  object, 
since  no  complete  rotation  of  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  is  necessary. 
Its  position  being  already  oblique,  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  it  through 
an  angle  of  not  much  more  than  100°  to  bring  the  half-breech  into 
the  OS.  The  back  of  the  foetus,  which  is  generally  anterior  to  begin 
with,  remains  anterior  after  the  version — that  is  to  say,  it  remains 
in  the  most  favourable  position. 

The  contrary  doctrine  has  been  taught  in  most  of  the  leading 
English  text-books.  It  was  laid  down  by  Sir  James  Sim.pson  that 
the  facility  of  version  depended  upon  seizing  the  leg  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  to  the  presenting  shoulder  (Fig.  236,  p.  665).  The 
reason  he  gave  for  this  was  that  to  seize  the  leg  of  the  same  side 
merely  bent  the  body  forward  upon  the  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk, 
b"uft6  'eeize"the'  leg  of  the  opposite  side  also  rotated  it  upon  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  trunk.  He  considered  that  the  former  action 
was  liable  to  bring  down  the  lower  extremity  without  displacing  the 
upper,  so  that  the  shoulder  and  haK-breech  of  the  same  side  became 
jammed  together  in  the  os.  But  rotation  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  by  traction  made  upon  the  opposite 
pole  to  the  presenting  shoulder,  he  believed  to  elevate  and  turn 
away  from  the  os  uteri  the  part  originally  presenting.  Sir  James 
Simpson  has  been  followed  by  Tyler  Smith,  Barnes,  Meadows,  and 
Playfair.  On  the  other  baud,  most  of  the  foreign  authorities 
recommend  version  by  the  lower  leg.  It  is  also  certain  that  those 
who  do  not  trouble  themselves  particularly  to  make  out  which  leg 
they  have  seized  will  turn,  in  almost  all  cases,  by  the  lower  leg, 
since  this  is  so  much  easier  to  reach.  It  appears  that  Sir  Jaines 
Simpson  and  those  who  followed  him  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
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in  version  by  the  lower  leg  there  is  generally  no  bending  forward 
of  the  body  upon  the  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk,  leading  to  a  re- 
versal of  the  direction  of  the  back  when  the  version  is  complete,  but 
merely  a  partial  rotation  upon  an  antero-posteriorjixia,  the  direction 
of  the  back  remainmg  unaltered.  JN  ofHTy" is  this  the  simplest 
mode  in  which  the  required  change  of  position  can  be  produced,  but 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  force  applied  to  the  leg  acts  at  a  greater 
mechanical  advantage  in  producing  this  rotation  than  traction 


Fig.  237.— Section  in  bilateral  pliine  of  foetus  preseniing-  by  shoulder,  c,  centre  of 
foetal  trunk ;  b  g,  direction  of  traction  on  lower  hip  ;  d  g,  direction  of  traction  on 
upper  hip  ;  c  e,  c  f,  perpendiculars  from  c  on  b  o,  d  g  ;  c  h  is  drawn  perpendicular 
to  A  D  ;  c  E  =  134  ;  c  I'  =  90. 

applied  to  the  upper  leg  in  producing  a  combined  rotation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  fcjetus  about  a  transverse  and  a  longitudinal  axis,  so  as 
to  bring  into  the  os  the  opposite  pole  to  the  shoulder  originally  pre- 
senting. For,  if  traction  is  applied  to  the  lower  hip,  the  leverage 
or  moment  of  the  tractile  force  in  producing  a  rotation  of  the  foetus 
round  its  centre  on  an  antero-posterior  axis  is  measured  by  the 
perpendicular  c  E  (Fig.  237).  But  if  traction  is  applied  to  the 
upper  hip,  its  leverage  or  moment  in  producing  the  same  rotation 
is  measured  by  the  perpendicular  c  F,  smaller  than  c  E  ;  and  its 
leverage  or  moment  in  producing  the  combined  rotation  on  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk,  described  by  Sir 
James  Simpson,  is  measured  by  the  perpendicular  c'  k  (Fig.  238), 
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also  smaller  than  c  e.  Since  c  f  in  Fig.  231  is  slightly  larger  than 
c'  K  in  Fig.  238,  it  is  probable  that,  even  if  the  upper  leg  be  taken 
the  rotation  produced  will  be  one  on  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the 
foetus,  and  not  the  combined  rotation  on  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse axis,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  back  would  be  reversed.* 
It  is  found  Diacticallv.  that,  if  the  lower  leg  be  taken,  the  half- 
breech  and  shoulder  do  not  in  general  become  jammed  together  in 
the  OS,  but  the  shoulder  recedes. 


Pig.  238. — Section  in  antero-posterior  plane  of  fretus  passing  through  riglit  or 
presenting'  shoulder,  and  opposite  or  left  hip,  the  plane  in  which  the  compound 
rotation  of  the  foetus  on  its  longitudinal  and  transverse  axis  would  take  place. 
d'  l,  direction  of  traction  on  upper  hip  ;  c',  centre  of  foetal  ixunk ;  c'  K,  pei-pen- 
dicular  from  c'  on  d'  l  ;  c'  k  =  85. 

ApiMcation  of  noose  to  prokqjsed  mm- — There  is  an  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  placiiig  a  noose  of  tape  round  the  wrist  of  the  pro- 
lapsed arm,  and  even  in  drawing  the  arm  down  for  this  purpose  if 
it  is  easily  reached.  This  will  give  the  operator  complete  control 
over  this  arm,  and  he  will  always  be  able  to  prevenL  it  becoming 
extended  above  the  head,  and  so  delaxipiLth?- ]2^^_?5''^S'^  f^*-'*-"^ 
through  the  brim.  The  advantage  "of  the  expedient  is  still  greater 
if  the  version  is  made  by  the  leg  belongingjo  the  same  side  as  the 
presenting  shoulder;  for  since  the  leg  which"' is  brought  down 

*  Tor  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  see  a  paper  by  the  author  "  On  the  CTioice  of 
the  Log  in  Version."    Obstot.  Trans.,  1S77. 
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always  rotates  eventually  to  the  front,  the  arm  which  is  commanded 
will  always  in  that  case  be  the  anterior  arm.  Now  the  posterior 
arm  is  always  much  more  easy  to  bring  down  than  the  anterior  ; 
for  as  the  fcetus  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the 
posterior  shoulder,  and  therefore  the  posterior  arm,  are  mnch  lower 
in  reference  to  the  pelvic  brim  than  the  anterior,  and  more  easily 
reached  in  coiisecinence  (seFPig.  109,  p.  249).  Also  there  is  inore_ 
room  posteriorly  for  the  hand  to  pass  up.  Hence  if  the  operator 
has  Wmmaird  of  the  anterior  arm  by  means  of  the  noose,  he  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  posterior  arm  without  difficulty,  and  the 
child's  life  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  through  the  exteflaim_of_the_ 
arms.* 

Method  of  operatinci^— The  hand  is  introduced  through  the  os  uteri 
"lirTS^ersTon  performed  in  head  presentation.  The  exact  position 
of  the  foetus  should  have  been  previously  made  out.  The  hand,  as 
trpasses  info  the  Uterus,  verifies  the  diagnosis  by  making  out  the 
axilla,  and  the  direction  of  the  neck  and  head.  In  pushing  the 
shoulder  aside  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  hand  to  pass,  the 
operator  should  push  it  in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  toward  the 
back  of  the  fostus,  as  weU.  as  upward,  so  as  to  bring  the  abdomen 
nearer  to  his  hand.  At  the  same  time  the  external  hand  makes 
counter-iDressure  upon  the  breech,  so  as  to  diminish  the  strain  upon 
the  uterine  attachments,  and  also  to  bring  the  breech,  if  possible, 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  os.  The  hand  is  then  passed  on  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  thence  to  the  abdomen,  and 
there  seeks  for  the  lower  knee,  or  that  belonging  to  the  same  side 
as  the  presenting  shoulder  (Fig.  239).  The  operator  distinguishes 
a  knee  from  an  elbow  in  the  manner  already  described  (see  p.  664), 
and  one  knee  from  the  other  by  tracing  the  limb  up  to  the  breech 
or  foot.  The  index  finger  is  hooked  into  the  flexure  of  the  knee 
and  draws  it  through  the  os.  The  external  hand  may  then  assist 
the  rotation  of  the  fcetus  by  pushing  the  head  up  toward  the  fundus. 
As  soon  as  the  leg  is  in  the  vagina  the  foot  is  brought  down,  and 
traction  made  upon  it  until  the  half  breech  has  entered  the  os  and 
the  foot  is  outside  the  vulva.  The  rotation  of  the  foetus  wiU  tlieii 
be  complete.  In  dorso-posterior  positions,  the  hand,  on  reaching 
the  back  of  the  shoulder,  should  be  carried  round  toward  the  side  of 
the  pelvis  opposite  to  that  where  the  head  is  situated.  Passing 
along  the  side  of  the  fcetus,  it  is  thereby  guided  to  the  thigh  and 

*  The  application  of  a  nooso  to  tlie  prolapsed  arm  is  not  generally  reoommencled  in 
English  text-books,  but  many  foreign  authors  of  various  dates  liave  regarded  it  as 
useful,  and  some  have  even  recommended  the  application  of  the  noose  -ffithiu  the 
uterus.  Among  these  who  speak  in  favour  of  Ihe  noose  are  Osiandcr,  Hohl,  Scanzoni, 
Levret.  Depaul,  Crede,  Hodge,  Schrceder,  Tarnier,  Fritseh,  and  Pinard.  13r.  Eopev 
has  also  used  it  in  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity. 
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knee  corresponding  to  tlie  presenting  shoulder.  If  the  left  hand 
cannot  reach  the  knee  or  foot  in  this  way,  it  should  be  withdraAvn 
and  the  right  hand  introduced. 

Version  in  jmpacted  slioulclenjiresentation. — When  the  membranes 
^"~~^ve  long  been  ruptured,  and  the  uterus  is  closely  contracted  around 
tlie  child,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  cliild  to  revolve 
\after  the  leg  has  been  seized.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  first 


Fig.  239. — Version  by  the  nearer  leg,  or  that  eoiresponding  to  the  presenting 
shoulder.    Nooae  placed  upon  prolapsed  arm. 

OFORil  of  all  important  to  make  sure  that  chloroform  is  given  to  the  full 
surgical  degree,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  relaxation 
of  the  uteriis.  Next  there  are  two  e_xpedients  which  will  almost 
always  overcome  the  difiiculty.  The  first  is  to  find  means  of 
applying  more  powerful  traction  to  the  leg  than  can  easily  be  exer- 
cised with  the  finger  ;  the  second  is  so  to  apply  this  traction  that 
room  is  left  in  the  vagina  for  the  hand  to  push  up  the  shoulder, 
and  thus  bring  two  forces  to  bear  simultaneously  on  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  trunk.    The  best  means  of  making  traction  on  the 

T      leg  is  the  use  of  a  small  blunt  hook,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 

i<  Braxton  Hicks.  The  s^tem  of  the  instrument  is  made  of  sufliciently 
soft  metal  to  allow  it  to  be  bent,  if  necessary,  to  suit  the  curve  of 
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the  genital  canal,  or  the  direction  in  which  it  has  to  be  passed. 
The  diameter  of  the  hook  is  about  one  inch.  The  handle  of  the 
hook  is  held  in  the  right  hand.  As  the  left  forefinger  holds  the 
knee,  the  hook  is  passed  up  under  cover  of  the  arm  and  hand,  with 
its  flat  side  against  the  icetns.  When  the  knee  is  reached  the 
handle  is  turned,  so  as  to  fix  the  hook  across  the  flexure  of  the 
knee,  the  point  being  directed  inwards.  The  fingerjnakes  sure 
that  the  point  of  the  hook  is  clear  of  the  Imee  on  theTnueTside,  so 
as  not  to  "injure  the  j)ojKteaI^spaea  Very  powerful  traction  can 
then  be  made  upon  the  leg  with  the  righ^Jiand.  The  left  hand 
may  be  used  to  prevent  the  leg  becoming  extended,  or  since  the 
stem  of  the  hook  occupies  scarcely  any  space  in  the  vagina,  the 
left  hand  may  be  used  to  push  up  the  shoulder,  while  the  right  hand 
draws  down  the  knee.  In  this  case  the  traction  of  the  hook  some- 
times may  cause  extension  of  the  leg  and  descent  of  the  foot.  If 
this  happens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  hook,  and  place  a  i 
noose  of  tape  over  the  foot. 

If  a  smaU  blimt  hook  of  the  kind  here  described  is  not  at  hand, 
the  foot  should  be  brought  down  as  low  as  possible,  a  noose  of 
rather  broad  tape  should  be  placed  over  it,  and  traction  made  upon 
the  tape^wTElTthe  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  pushes  up  the 
shoulder.  If  the  foetus  will  not  rotate  when  pressure  and  traction 
are  made  simultaneously,  it  sometimes  answers  better  to  push  uj) 
the  shoulder  with  one  hand,  and  pull  down  the  leg  with  the  other, 
alternately.  A  little  is  gained  at  each  repetition  of  this  manceuvre. 
Prions  devices  have  been  suggested  to  facilitate  the  application  of 
the  noose  when  it  is  found  difficult  to  fix  it  over  the  foot  with 
the  fingers.  Most  instruments  for  this  purpose  consist  essentially 
of  a  long  rod  with  a  hole  at  the  end  of  convenient  size  for  passing 
a  loop  of  tape  through.  A  convenient  implement  is  a  tube  of  soft 
metal  about  sixteen  inches  long,  large  enough  to  allow  a  loop  of  t 
tape  to  be  passed  through  it.  The  loop  is  made  to  project  at  the 
end  of  the  tube,  is  passed  up  into  the  icterus  by  the  aid  of  the  tube,  ^ 
and  guided  over  the  foot  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  tape 
is  then  drawn  up  until  the  foot  is  held  firmly  enough,  but  not  too 
tightly,  against  the  end  of  the  tube.  The  ends  of  the  tape  are  then 
tied  over  a  cross  piece  of  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and 
tube  and  tape  together  used  for  traction. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  noose-carrier,  a  loop  of  tape  may 
be  carried  up  and  passed  over  the  foot  by  means  of  a  funis 
repositor,  or  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter  with  stylet,  used  like  a 
funis  repositor.  When  the  loop  is  drawn  up  tight  enough,  the  tape 
and  catheter  are  held  together  side  by  side,  and  traction  made  with 
them. 
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In  very  difficult  cases  the  second  leg  should  be  brought  down, 
noosed,  if  necessary,  and  traction  should  be  made  on  botli  legs 
together.  This  is  especially  useful  if  the  fcetus  has  been  dead  for 
some  time,  and  is  macerated  and  softened,  for  under  such  circum- 
stances  a  single  leg  may  sometimes  be  torn  away  from  the  trunk. 
If  the  half-breech  begins  to  enter  the  os,  and  the  shoulder  still 
wHl  not  recede,  the  jjlan  may  be  tried  of  making  traction  maiidy  on 
the  leg  diagonally  oi^posite  to  the  presenting  shoulder,  in  order  to 
elevate  the  shoulder  by  rotating  the  fcetus  on  its  longitudinal  axis, 
as  proposed  by  Sir  James  Simpson ;  for,  although  the  half-breech 
and  shoulder  of  the  same  side  cannot  generally  become  jamnied 
together  in  the  os,  this  may  happen  if  the  foetus  has  been  long 
dead,  and  has  lost  all  tonicity.  " 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  if  version  is  found  altogether  impos- 
sible has  been  already  considered  (see  pp.  487 —  490).  Such  cases 
will  be  found  of  extreme  rarity  if  the  methods  above  described  are 
fully  carried  out. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


CEANIOTOMY  AND  BMBETOTOMY. 

Under  the  head  of  Craniotomy  are  generally  included,  not  merely 
the  perforation  of  the  head,  but  the  means  required  for  extracting 
it  after  perforation. 

Indications  for  the  operation. — The  various  conditions 
calling  for  craniotomy  have  already  been  detailed.  The  chief  of 
them  are — great  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis, 
obstruction  caused  by  tumours,  or  by  cancer  of  the  cervix  ;  in  rare 
cases  obstruction  due  to  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  inflammatory  deposits 
(m  cicatrices  ;  also  dangerous  conditions  of  the  mother,  such  as 
eSampsia,  calling  for  rapid  delivery,  when  the  use  of  forceps  or 
version  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 

On  the  Continent  practice  has  been  influenced  by  the  dictum  of 
the  Romish  Church  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  destroy  the  fcstus  to 
diminish  the  risk,  or  even  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  In  this 
coimtry  the  interest  of  the  mother  has  always  been  considered 
paramount.  The  operation,  however,  stands  on  a  different  footing 
when  the  foetus  is  dead  and  when  it  is  alive.  If  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  craniotomy  should  be  performed 
whenever  it  renders  extraction  in  any  degree  easier  or  less  perilous 
to  the  mother.  While  the  foetus  is  alive  the  operation  is  only  justi- 
fiable if  delay  or  attempts  to  extract  by  other  means  involve  a  mate- 
rial and  undoubted  increase  of  risk  to  the  mother.  When  the  operation 
has  once  been  decided  to  be  desirable,  it  should  be  performed  without 
delay.  To  wait  for  the  previous  death  of  the  child  greatly  increases 
the  danger  to  the  mother,  and  gains  only  a  sentimental  benefit. 

Mortality. — In  cases  of  extreme  pelvic  contraction,  or  obstruc- 
tion by  tumours,  craniotomy  is  a  dangerous  operation,  as  already 
explained.  In  the  easier  cases,  in  which  it  comes  into  com- 
petition with  extraction  by  forceps  or  version,  it  iuvolves  little 
risk  to  the  mother,  provided  that  it  is  performed  early.  If  danger 
arises,  it  is  generally  due  to  previous  delay,  or  to  attempts  to  extract 
the  undiminished  head. 

In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  (1863—1875)  the  mortality  after 
craniotomy  amounted  to  6  out  of  18  cases,  or  33-3  per  cent.  But 
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the  iDroportion  of  craniotomy  cases,  18  in  26,591  deliveries,  or  0-7 
per  1,000,  is  a  very  low  one,  showing  that  the  operation  was  only 
resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  The  proportion  of  deaths  after  cranio- 
tomy per  1,000  deliveries  is  thus  only  0-23.  In  the  interval 
between  1833  and  1854,  in  which  craniotomy  cases  were  about 
five  times  as  frequent  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity — namely  3-5 
per  1,000 — the  total  number  of  deaths  after  delivery  by  forceps, 
version  for  obstructed  labour,  or  craniotomy  per  1,000  deliveries 
was  0 '5  7  per  1,000.  The  corresponding  proportion  was  0'50  ]per 
1,000  in  the  interval  1.863 — 1875.  Thus  the  extensive  substitu- 
tion of  extraction  by  forceps  or  version  for  craniotomy  was  associated 
with  rather  a  diminished  than  an  increased  mortality  to  the  mothers. 
In  the  ten  years  1875 — 1885  there  were  24  cases  of  craniotomy  in 
25,489  deliveries.  There  were  4  deaths,  or  16'6  per  cent.,  in- 
cluding jone  case  in  which  the  uterus  was  ruptured  before  the 
craniotomy. 

Instruments  for  perforation. — The  perforators  chiefly  used 
in  this  country  are  modifications  of  the  original  scissors  of  Smellie. 
These  had  points  like  the  modern  perforator  (Fig.  240,  p.  675),  but 
handles  like  ordinary  scissors,  and  the  whole  instrument  was  less 
powerful.  The  best  forms  of  perforator  are  Oldham's  (Fig.  240)  and 
Simpson's  (Fig.  241).  "With  the  former  the  hand,  placed  between 
the  handles  in  holding  the  instrument,  as  shown  in  Fig.  242, 
p.  676,  keeps  the  points  together.  With  the  latter  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  pressed  against  the  spring,  which  joins  the  ends  of  the  handles 
and  keeps  the  points  from  separating.  Of  the  two,  Oldham's  perfo- 
rator gives  the  more  powerful  hold.  The  points  should  be  suificiently 
sharp  to  penetrate  the  head  readily,  yet  not  so  sharp  as  easily  to 
prick  the  fingers  or  the  vagina.  When  the  points  are  closed,  the 
handles  should  not  be  too  far  apart  to  allow  them  to  be  brought 
together  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  point  of  Simpson's  per- 
forator is  sometimes  made  curved,  to  allow  it  more  easily  to  be 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  head,  but  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  point 
in  the  line  of  the  handle,  in  which  line  pressure  has  to  be  made. 

In  Germany  a  trephine  perforator  has  been  much  used.  The 
object  is  to  cut  a  clean  round  hole  out  of  the  skuU,  so  that  the  hole 
is  not  likely  to  close,  or  fragments  of  bone  to  project.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  used  so  easily  and  quickly  as  the  English  perforator, 
and  has  the  great  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  conveniently  be  used 
to  perforate  the  after-coming  head.  Moreover,  it  is  not  foimd 
practically  that,  after  the  use  of  the  ordinary  perforator,  the  hole 
does  close  up,  or  angles  of  bone  do  project.  , 
Condition  of  cervix. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion that  the  cervix  should  be  fully  dilated.   There  sliould,  however, 
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be  room  for  the  separation  of  the  points  of  the  perforator  without 
danger  of  lacerating  the  edges  of  the  cervix,  and  also  for  the  intro- 
duction of  instruments  for  the  subsequent  extraction  of  the  foetus. 
If  the  cervix  is  too  small  to  allow  this,  it  should  be  previously 
dilated,  either  by  the  hydrostatic  dilators,  or  by  the  hand  introduced 
in  a  conical  form,  with  the  aid  of  an  ausesthetic. 

Method  of  operating. — An  anaesthetic  is  not  absolutely 


Fig.  240.— Oldham's  perforator. 


Fig.  241.— Simpson's  perforator. 


necessary,  but  it  facilitates  the  operation,  and  spares  the  feelings  of 
the  patient.  It  should  be  used,  at  any  rate,  in  all  difficult  cases. 
Bladder  and  rectum  should  first  be  emptied.  The  hips  should  be 
brought  quite  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  ;  the  bed  should  be  protected 
by  a  mackintosh,  hanging  down  over  the  edge,  and  a  f  ootpan  should 
be  at  hand  to  catch  the  evacuated  brain  substance. 

The  spot  on  the  head  chosen  for  perforation  should  be  near  the 
centre  of  the  presenting  part,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
•margin  of  the  os  or  other  soft  parts.  The  perforation  should  be 
made  through  the  anterior  parietal  bone,  and  not  on  a  suture  or 
lontanelle  ;  for  i„  the  latter  case  the  bones  maybe  simply  separated 
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and  not  broken  throiigli,  and  may  close  together  again  when  the 
perforator  is  withdrawn,  not  leaving  a  siifficiently  free  opening  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  brain  matter. 

The  left  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina  so  that  the  fingers  rest 
npon  the  spot  to  be  perforated 


An  assistant  should  make  coun- 


ter-pressure  over  the 
iiterus,  so  as  to  press 
the  head  firmly  down 
into  the  brim  and  keep 
it  steadily  fixed  there. 
The  pei'f orator  is  held 
in  the  right  hand,  in 
the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  242,  the  palm  of 
the    hand   being  be- 
tween the  handles.  It 
is  passed  up    to  the 
head   under  cover  of 
the    left    hand,  the 
point  being  kept  close 
against  the  hand.  As 
soon  as   the  head  is 
reached  the  handle  is 
carried   backward,  so 
as  to  make  the  point 
impinge      upon  the 
head  in  as  perpendi- 
direction  as 
The  point 
is  forced  into  the  head 
by  a    combination  of 
pressure    and  boring 
or  screwing  movement 
until   the   bones  are 
felt   to    yield.  The 
perforator     is  then 
pushed  gently  on  until  the  shoulders,  which  terminate  the  cutting 
portion,  are  level  with  the  scalp.     The  handles  are  now  approxi- 
mated by  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  so  as  to  separate 
the  points,  and  make  a  free  opening  in  the  skuU     The  fingers  ot 
the  left  hand  are  meanwhile  kept  upon  the  blades  at  the  pomts 
where  they  enter  the  scalp,  to  make  sure  that  the  soft  parts  are  not 
endangered.    The  points  are  then  closed  again,  the  _ instrument  is 
rotated  on  its  axis  through  a  right  angle,  and  the  points  are  again 


cular  a 
possible. 


Fisr.  242. — Perforation  of  head. 
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separated  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  In  the  case  of 
a  greatly  flattened  pelvis,  it  is  better  to  choose  for  the  two  directions 
the  two  oblique  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  since  these  afford  more 
room  than  the  conjugate  diameter. 

The  skull  having  been  thus  freely  opened,  the  perforator  is  closed 
and  passed  on  through  the  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  in 
order  to  break  up  the  brain  substance  in  all  directions.  It  should 
especially  be  passed  down  to  the  foramen  magnum,  to  destroy  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  use  of  any  force,  such  as  might  risk  the 
point  of  the  perforator  being  passed  through  the  skull  on  the 
opposite  side,  must  of  course  be  avoided.  The  object  of  destroying 
the  mediilla  is  to  make  certain  that  the  child  will  not  cry  or  breathe 
after  being  delivered  with  a  crushed  head,  and  so  distress  the 
mother  or  friends.  It  is  apt  to  cry  if  delivered  quickly,  notwith- 
staniling  the  destruction  of  the  main  part  of  the  brain,  provided 
that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  intact.  Hence  it  is  well,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  wait  a  few  minutes  after  breaking  up  the  brain 
before  beginning  the  extraction. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  to  pass  a  tube  into  the  cranial  cavity 
and  wash  out  the  brain  substance  with  a  stream  of  water.  This  is 
not  essential  in  easy  cases,  but  should  be  done  whenever  much 
difficulty  is  anticipated  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  brain  substance  is  not 
evacuated  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic  walls  in  extraction,  or 
by  that  of  crushing  instruments.  That  brain  substance  which 
remains  resists  the  collapse  of  the  head,  or  bulges  it  out  at  each  side 
of  the  tract  compressed  between  the  blades  of  the  cephalotribe. 


Methods  of  Extraction. 

• 

Tlie  cephalotribe. — The  cephalotribe  is  designed  to  act  both 
as  a  crusher  and  extractor  of  the  head.  The  requirements  of  a  good 
instrmnent  are — first,  that  it  should  be  sufiiciently  strong  not  to 
yield  in  the  slightest  degree  under  the  powerful  force  exerted  by  the 
screw  which  .approximates  the  handles  ;  secondly,  the  width  across 
the  blades  should  be  as  Little  as  possible  when  they  are  closed,  that 
the  instrument  may  be  capable  of  dragging  the  head  through  a  greatly 
flattened  pelvis ;  thirdly,  the  blades  should  be  able  to  hold  the  crushed 
head  without  slipping  ;  for  this  purpose  the  blades  are  generally 
made  with  somewhat  incurved  ends,  and  with  transverse  serrations 
on  the  inside.  Fourthly,  the  instrument  should  be  so  shaped  that 
it  can  be  applied  with  ease.  For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  as  lontr 
as  the  long  curved  forceps,  that  it  may  be  able  to  seize  the  head 
when  arrested  quite  above  the  brim,  and  it  should  have  some 
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degree  of  pelvic  curve,  like  that  of  the  long  curved  forceps.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  have  the  pelvic  curve  made  somewhat  slighter 
than  that  usual  with  long  curved  forceps.  The  instrument  can 
then  more  easily  he  rotated  through  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  order 

to  bring  the  iiat- 
tened  head  through 
the  brim  of  a  flat- 
tened pelvis.  The 
instrument  then 
becomes  virtually 
straight,  as  regards 
its  relation  to  the 
curve  of  the  genital 
canal.  If  it  had  a 
strong  pelvic  cur^^e, 
the  ends  of  the 
blades  would  be 
liable  to  injiire  the 
lateral  wall  of  the 
pelvis. 

A  form  of  cepha- 
lotribe  much  used 
is  that  of  Dr.  Brax- 
ton Hicks  (Fig. 
243).  The  blades 
are  nearly  parallel 
when  the  instru- 
ment is  closed,  but 
incurved  at  the 
ends.  The  pelvic 
curve  is  not  greater 
than  about  20°  in 
all,  so  that,  when 
the  instriunent  is 
laid  flat  upon  a 
table,  convex  side 
downward,  the  ends 
of  the  blades  are 
not  separated  from  the  table  by  more  than  about  an  iuch.  Wien 
the  instrument  is  closed,  the  width  across  the  blades  is  not  greater 
than  If  inch.  The  form  of  screw  shown  in  Fig.  244,  p.  681,  is. 
more  convenient  for  the  iingers  than  the  original  pattern,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  243.  It  Avould  be  still  more  convenient  to  have  the  screw 
attached  by  a  binge  to  the  lower  blade.     The  lock  is  of  the 


Fig-.  24.3.— Braxton  Hicks'  cei)hiilutribe. 
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Englisli  form,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  adjvrst  than  that  of  foreign 
instruments. 

Cases  suitable  for  the  cephalotribe.  —  In  all  ordinary  cases  of 
craniotomy,  extraction  can  be  effected  by  the  cephalotribe  more 
easily  and  rapidly  than  by  any  other  means,  and  with  less  chance 
of  any  angles  of  bone  projecting  and  injuring  the  soft  parts.  It  is 
therefore  an  instrument  which  aU  practitioners  wiU  find  it  worth 
while  to  possess.  When,  however,  the  child  has  to  pass  through 
an  aperture  narrowed  in  all  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pelvis 
Bequabiliter  justo  minor,  or  a  cervix  contracted  by  cancer  or  by 
cicatrices,  the  head,  flattened  in  the  grasp  of  the  cephalotribe,  has 
an  unsuitable  shape  for  passing  when  the  contraction  is  great. 
Since  the  breadth  across  the  blades  -when  the  instrument  is  closed 
is  only  if  inch,  the  head  may,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, be  brought  by  the  cephalotribe  through  a  space  measuring 
only  1-|  inch  in  its  smallest  diameter,  provided  that  the  transverse 
diameter  bisecting  this  smallest  diameter  measures  as  much  as  some- 
what over  3  inches.  It  follows  that  extraction  may  sometimes  be 
effected  by  the  cephalotribe  in  quite  as  high  a  degree  of  contraction 
in  flattened  pelves  as  by  any  other  possible  means.  For  this  result, 
however,  it  is  essential  that,  while  the  blades  grasp  the  head  pretty 
centrally,  the  extremities  of  the  blades  should  be  free  on  the  other 
side  of  the  head,  and  capable  of  meeting,  as  in  Fig.  244,  p.  681. 
If  the  neck,  or  thorax,  or  part  of  the  head  intervenes  between  the 
ends  of  the  blades,  the  instrument  cannot  be  closed  so  completely, 
and  will  not  pass  through  so  small  a  space. 

It  is  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  succeed  in  applying  the 
cephalotribe  centrally  over  the  head,  in  such  a  way  that  the  instru- 
ment can  be  completely  closed.  Hence,  in  extreme  forms  of  pelvic 
contraction,  other  modes  of  extraction  shortly  to  be  described  come 
into  competition  with  the  use  of  the  cephalotribe,  and  may  some- 
times succeed  when  the  cephalotribe  has  failed. 

The  diminished  pelvic  inclination  usually  found  in  the  flattened 
rachitic  pelvis  facilitates  the  use  of  the  cephalotribe ;  an  increased 
pelvic  uiclination  renders  it  more  difficult,  when  contraction  is 
extreme,  especially  as  compared  with  the  method  of  induction  of 
face  presentation  after  cranioclasm  (see  p.  687). 

Method  of  operating. — The  blades  are  to  be  passed  at  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  head.  Generally 
the  head  is  caught  somewhat  diagonally,  as  by  the  blades  of  forceps  ; 
but  if  the  head  is  above  the  brim  in  a  flattened  pelvis,  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  caught  by  the  two  blades  over  forehead  and  occiput  as 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  and  this  is  the  most  favourable  way  of  seizin"  it. 
As  with  the  ordinary  forceps,  the  lower  blade  is  to  be  passed  first' 
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The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  pasfsecT  into  the  vagina  and  within 
the  cervix,  and  the  blade  guided  xxp  just  like  the  blade  of  forceps. 
The  second  or  upper  blade  may,  like  the  upper  blade  of  forceps,  be 
at  first  passed  up  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  the  handle 
being  carried  forward  between  the  thighs,  and  the  blade  afterwards 
swept  round  to  the  right  of  the  pelvis  by  carrying  the  handle  down- 
ward and  backward.  The  blade  does  not,  however,  glide  laterally 
over  the  head  so  easily  as  that  of  forceps,  on  account  of  the  serra- 
tions on  its  inner  margin,  and  its  incurved  extremity.  Hence,  if  it 
is  found  difficult,  by  this  mode  of  introduction,  to  get  the  blade 
exactly  opposite  to  the  lower  one,  it  is  better  to  pass  it  at  once  up 
the  side  of  the  pelvis,  having  the  patient  quite  at  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  depressing  the  handle  strongly.  Both  blades  shoidd  be 
passed  on  until  the  whole  of  the  serrated  portion  of  their  inner 
surface  is  out  of  reach,  lying  against  the  head  (see  Fig.  244). 

In  order  to  adjust  the  lock,  the  handles  should  be  pressed  back 
against  the  perineum,  somewhat  more  than  those  of  forceps,  so  that 
the  blades,  with  their  pelvic  curve  slighter  than  that  of  forceps,  may 
seize  the  head  centrally.  The  screw  is  then  applied,  and  before  it 
is  tightened  the  left  hand  makes  sure  that  the  blades  are  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  head.  If  they  are  too  near  together,  either  at  the  back 
or  the  front  of  the  peMs,  they  will  slip  either  backward  or  forward 
off  the  convexity  of  the  head  as  the  screw  is  tightened.  The 
instrument  is  then  screwed  up  as  tightly  as  possible.  The  operator 
should  first  have  noticed  how  nearly  the  handles  approximate 
when  the  instrument  is  completely  closed,  and  should  endeavour 
to  screw  them  up  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  position  ;  for  if  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  blades  are  divergent  instead  of  parallel  or 
nearly  so,  the  instrument  is  liable  to  sUp  off  when  traction  is  made. 
As  the  screw  is  tightened,  the  brain  substance  be  squeezed 
out,  if  it  has  not  previously  been  washed  out  with  a  stream  of  water. 
When  the  crushing  is  completed,  the  left  hand  should  be  passed  up 
again  to  feel  whether  the  blades  have  slipped  off,  or  are  grasping  the 
head  centrally.  There  will  now  be  room  to  pass  the  hand  further 
into  the  uterus,  to  make  out  their  exact  position.  The  operator 
shotild  also  make  svue  that  there  are  no  projecting  angles  of  bone  at 
the  point  of  perforation.  If  any  are  found  the  pieces  of  bone 
should  be  pulled  away  with  the  fingers  or  smaU  craniotomy  forceps 
(see  Fig  246,  p.  683),  or  the  angles  should  be  mpped  off  with  a 
pair  of  bone-nipping  forceps,  which  are  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
obstetric  bag.  GeneraUy  it  will  be  found  that,  if  the  head  is 
properly  grasped,  the  angles  of  bone  are  covered  by  the  scalp,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  or  are  shielded  between  the  shanks  of  tlie 
instrument. 
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If  it  is  found  that  the  bhide^  have  slipped  more  or  less  off  the 
head,  backward  or  forward,  the  screw  should  be  loosened,  and  the 
blades  reapplied  more  centraUy.  There  will  now  be  probably  room 
to  pass  the  hand  up  into  the  uterus  by  the  side  of  the  head,  in  order 
to  adjust  the  position  of  the  blades. 
The  crushing  is  then  repeated.  In 
a  difficult  case  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  this  process  several  times 
in  succession,  before  a  sufficiently 
central  grasp  is  secured.  It  is  more 
dangerous  to  make  traction  when 
the  blades  are  rather  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  head  (in  reference  to 
the  pelvis)  than  when  they  are 
rather  behind  it  as  in  Fig.  244  ; 
for,  in  the  former  case,  the  tips  of 
the  blades  are  liable  to  project  and 
injure  the  soft  parts. 

Supposing  that  a  sufficiently 
central  grasp  has  been  secured, 
traction  is  to  be  commenced.  If 
the  head  is  already  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  or  if  the  pelvis  is 
uniformly  contracted,  the  cephalo- 
tribe  is  to  be  drawn  down  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  applied. 
If,  however,  the  pelvis  is  flattened, 
and  the  head  is  still  above  the 
brim,  the  cephalotribe  should  be 
rotated  through  neaidy  a  quarter  of 
a  circle.  This  will  bring  the  long 
diameter  of  the  flattened  head  to 
correspond  with  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  flattened  brim, 
whereas  at  first  the  head  was  flat- 
tened out  in  the  direction  of  the 
contracted  conjugate.  In  extreme 
degrees  of  contraction  of  the  con- 
jugate, care  should  be  taken  that  the  instrument  is  so  far  screwed 
up  as  to  close  it  completely,  or  almost  completely,  before  traction  is 
begun  ;  for  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  promontory  of  the  sacrum  by  tlie  divergin<>- 
Ijlades  of  the  instrument  itself.  Traction  must  be  made  in  a 
direction  as  much  backward  as  possible,  until  the  head  has  passed 


Fig.  244.— Head  crushed  by 
cephalotribe. 
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ceiDlialotribe  is  now 
turned  to  one  side. 


® 


the  brim.  It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  pull  accurately  in 
the  axis  of  the  brim,  since  the  advantage  of  the  pelvic  curve  of  the 
almost  or  entirely  lost,  its  concavity  being 
If  the  cervix  is  not  at  first  fully  expanded, 
ample  time  must  be  allowed  for  it  to  dilate.  The  hand  should  also 
be  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  if 
the  blades  keep  in  position,  and  whether  any 
angles  of  bone  begin  to  project.  Any  such  angles 
should  be  nipped  oif  as  before.  As  the  head 
descends  to  the  pelvic  floor,  traction  is  to  be 
made  more  forward,  and  the  cephalotribe  may 
be  allowed  to  rotate  in  any  direction  to  which 
the  resistances  impel  it.  Generally  it  will 
be  found  that  the  shanks  tend  to  rotate 
forward  under  the  pubic  arch,  like  the  leading 
portion  of  the  presenting  part  of  the  fcetus,  and 
thus  the  cephalotribe  passes  the  pelvic  outlet  TOth 
its  concavity  directed  baclcivard.  It  has  thus  been 
rotated  through  half  a  circle  in  all.  It  wUl  most 
commonly  be  found  that  the  hard  base  of  the  skull 
has  not  been  broken  up  by  the  cephalotribe,  but 
tilted  in  the  grasp  of  the  blades,  either  laterally  or 
longitudinally.  It  is  best  for  the  base  of  the 
skuU  to  be  tilted  into  a  position  of  flexion,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  because  then  the  maximmn 
diameter  of  the  flattened  head  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  transverse  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  or  about  3  inches. 

In  general  the  tilting  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
qu.ite  sufficient,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  break- 
ing it  up.  Such  breaking  up  could  only  be  useful 
when  transverse  diameter  as  well  as  conjugate  is 
much  contracted.  An  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
the  basilyst,  has  been  introduced  by  Professor  A.  E. 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  first  screwed  into 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  blades  then  separated. 
The  cephalotribe  may  be  applied  afterwards. 

Craniotomy  forceps.— Craniotomy  forceps  may  be  used 
different  operations,  which  should  be  carefuUy 
from  each  other  by  the  student.  In  the  one,  the 
instrument  is  used  simply  as  a  tractor,  the  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  head  being  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis. 
In  the  other,  it  is  used  to  break  off  and  tear  away  pieces  of  the 
vault  of  the  skull,  and  so  reduce  the  size  of  the  head.  This  opera- 
tion is  called  cranioclam.    That  form  of  craniotomy  forceps  which 


Fifr.  245.— Simpson's 
Splitting'  Basilyst. 
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has  ca  screw  to  aijproximate  the  handles  may  be  put  to  yet  a  third 
use,  under  exceptional  cii'cumstances,  as  when  a  face  presentation 
is  induced  after  cranioclasm,  namely,  to  crush 
the  remnant  of  the  head. 

Varieties  of  the  instrument. — The  simplest  form 
of  craniotomy  forceps  is  that  in  which  the 
blades  are  hinged,  as  in  Fig.  246.  This  may 
be  used  as  a  tractor,  the  smaller  blade  being 
imssed  into  the  skvill  through  the  opening  made 
by  the  perforator,  the  larger  one  outside  the 
scalp,  so  that  the  curvature  of  the  blades  corre- 
sponds to  the  curvature  of  the  head.  It  may 
also  be  used  to  break  away  pieces  of  the  skull 
in  cranioclasm.  The  fenestra  in  the  larger  blade 
aUSws '  a  'ffrmer  hold  of  the  head  to  be  taken 
when  the  instrument  is  used  as  a  tractor. 

Sir  James  Simpson  made  the  blades  separable. 


Fifj.  2-17.— lloper's  craniotomy  forceps. 


Fifj.  2  to. -Criiniotomy 
forceps.  Simple  form. 

and  united  by  a  lock  simihir  to  the  French  forceps  lock.  The 
instrument  so  produced  he  called  a  cranioclast,  though  it  is  more 
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adapted  Ibruse  as  a  tractor  than  as  a  crusher.  Two  modifications  of 
this  instnuneut  are  almost  identical  with  each  other.    One  is  Braun's 

crunioclast,    much    used  in 
\  Germany  ;  the  other  Barnes' 

craniotomy  forceps.  Botli 
these  are  adapted  chiefly  for 
use  as  tractors,  and  in  both 
the  handles  are  approximated 
by  a  screw.  This  is  a  great 
improvement,  since  it  enables 
a  very  firm  hold  to  be  main- 
tained without  fatigue  to  the 
hand,  and  also  allows  the 
instrument  to.  be  used  for 
crushing,  if  desired.  There 
is  a  still  further  improvement 
in  Eoper's  craniotomy  forceps 
(Fig.  247).  The  lock  in  these 
is  the  English  lock,  and  is 
therefore  easier  to  adj  ust,  and 
it  is  nearer  to  the  handles. 
It  is  thns  always  outvie  the 
vulva,  and  can  be  adjusted 
wilKout  any  risk  of  nipping 
the  mucous  membrane.  The 
instrument  is  so  made  that 
the  same  screw  can  be  used 
for  it  as  for  Hicks'  cephalo- 
tribe.  It  would  be  preferable 
to  have  the  screw  attached  by 
a  hinge  to  the  handle  of  the 
1  lift  solid  blade. 

^«        1  1 1  ■  Cases  suitable  for  extraction 

hj  craniotomy  forceps. — There 
has  been  much  controversy  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  ex- 
traction by  cephalotribe  or 
craniotomy  forceps   (the  so- 
called  cranioclast).    On  tlie 
Continent,  where  the  cepha- 
lotribes  chiefly  in  use  are  very 
large  and  formidable  instiaiments,  the  craniotomy  forceps  have  found 
favour  with  many,  being  considered  to  involve  less  risk  of  injury  ; 
but  a  ceplialolribe  such  as  that  of  Hicks'  will  be  found  safer  as  well 


Fig.  21S.— Elong'ation  of  head  in  coniuii,!  fonn 
by  extraction  with  craniotomy  foreep.s. 
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as  easier  to  use  in  all  ordinary  cases  ;  for  since  the  craniotomy  forceps 
"rasp  only  the  vault  of  the  skuU,  and  not  the  whole  head  so  com- 
pletely as  the  cephalotribe  (see  Fig.  248),  they  are  more  likely  to 
tear  away  the  bone,  when  there  is  much  resistance,  and  so  cause 
dangerous  angles  to  project. 

The  cases  specially  suitable  for  the  use  of  craniotomy  forceps  are 
those  in  which  the  space  is  contracted  in  all  its  dimensions,  so  that 
the  head  flattened  out  in  one  direction  in  the  grasp  of  the  cephalo- 
tribe cannot  find  any  diameter  large  enough  to  admit  its  greatest 
diameter.  This  may  occur  in  the  pelvis  sequabiliter  justo  minor, 
and  also  when  the  whole  circuit  of  the  cervix  is  involved  in  cancer. 
The  mechanism  by  which  the  use  of  craniotomy  forceps  is  then 
specially  advantageous  is  the  following  :— The  head  is  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis  by  the  traction,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  crashed  in  all  other  directions  by  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic 
wall  or  cervix,  so  that  all  its  other  diameters  are  reduced  in  almost 
equal  proportions.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  248,  p.  684,  in 
which  the  dotted  line  indicates  the  original  outline  of  the  head.  If, 
liowever,  the  cephalotribe  is  applied  in  the  most  favourable  possible 
way,  so  as  to  tilt  the  base  of  the  skull  into  a  position  of  flexion  as 
in  Fig.  244,  p.  681,  it  is  not  found  practically  that  the  diameter  at 
right  angles  to  the  compressed  one  is  enlarged  by  the  pressure  ;  and 
in  such  case  the  cephalotribe  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  craniotomy 
forceps,  even  for  extraction  through  a  uniformly  contracted  open- 
ing ;  the  maximum  diameter  in  either  case  being  the  transverse 
diameter  ■  of  the  base.  In  the  absence  of  the  cephalotribe, 
craniotomy  forcejjs  are  the  best  instrument  for  extraction  in  other 
cases  also. 

Alode  of  using  craniotomy  foixeps  as  a  tractor. — The  left  hand  is 
passed  int(3  the  vagina,  and  the  fingers  placed  upon  the  aperture  in 
the  skull.  The  solid  blade  of  the  craniotomy  forceps  is  taken  first, 
and  guided  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  aperture,  so  that 
it  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  skull,  underneath  the  hones.  The 
object  should  be  to  seize,  not  merely  the  parietal,  but  the  occipital 
or  frontal  bone,  since  the  parietal  bone  more  easily  tears  away  from 
the  base  of  the  skuU.  The  serrated  surface  of  the  blade  should 
therefore  be  directed  toward  the  side  of  the  pelvis  where  the  occiput 
or  forehead  lies,  and  the  blade  should  be  pushed  into  the  skull  as 
far  as  it  mil  go,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bone  may  be 
secured.  Of  the  two  bones  the  occipital  is  preferable,  because 
traction  then  promotes  flexion  of  the  head  ;  but,  if  the  occiput  is 
directed  forward,  the  frontal  bone  is  easier  to  seize,  because  the  out- 
side blade  is  more  easily  passed  up  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis.    The  fenestrated  or  external  blade  is  next  taken,  and  passed 
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up  otdside  tlie  scalp,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  correspond  to  the 
other  blade.  The  depth  to  which  it  shoukl  be  passed  must  be 
reguLated  by  the  position  of  the  other  blade,  so  that  the  lock  may 
be  adjusted.  The  instrument  is  then  screwed  up  as  tightly  as 
possible,  and  traction  made  in  the  pelvic  axis.  Frequent  examina- 
tions must  be  made,  to  see  whether  the  instrument  is  slipping,  ov 
any  angles  of  bone  beginning  to  project.  Such  projecting  angles 
must  be  nipped  off.  If  the  force  of  traction  which  can  be  exerted 
by  one  hand  is  foimd  sufficient,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  left  hand 
constantly  in  the  vagina,  to  watch  the  progress.  If  the  instrument 
slips,  or  the  main  portion  of  bone  which  it  is  holding  tears  away,  it 
must  be  unscrewed  and  reapplied,  if  possible  in  such  a  way  that  its 
grasp  extends  more  deeply.  If  the  pelvis  is  flattened  and  the 
occipital  bone  has  been  seized,  so  as  to  secure  extreme  flexion  of  the 
head,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous,  if  the  head  does  not  easily  pass, 
to  rotate  the  instrument  so  as  to  bring  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  head  into  the  transverse  of  the  pelvis.  Unless  this  is  done  the 
width  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  about  three  inches,  is  the  limit  to 
the  size  of  conjugate  through  which  the  head  can  be  brought.  But 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  extremely  flexed  skull  may  be 
reduced  by  pressure  of  the  pelvic  wall  somewhat  below  this. 

Cranioclasm. — The  operation  of  cranioclasm  is  much  more 
difiicult  and  tedious  than  extraction  by  the  cephalotribe  or  cranio- 
tomy forceps.  It  also  involves  risk  of  injury  both  to  the  soft  parts 
and  to  the  operator's  fingers  by  the  angles  of  detached  bone.  It 
should  only  be  undertaken,  therefore,  in  those  cases  of  extreme 
difiiculty  in  which  the  operator  cannot  effect  extraction  by  one  of 
the  two  former  methods  without  exerting  a  dangerous  degree  of 
force. 

Method  of  operating. — The  best  instrument  for  removal  of  pieces 
of  bone  is  a  pair  of  craniotomy  forceps,  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig. 
246,  p.  683  ;  or,  still  better,  one  in  which  both  blades  are  solid 
without  fenestra.  The  instrument  is  passed  up  to  the  head  under 
the  guidance  of  the  left  hand  in  the  vagina.  One  blade  is  passed 
between  the  cranial  bones  and  the  scalp,  the  other  through  the 
aperture  into"  the  interior  of  the  skull.  If  possible  the  instrument 
should  be  so  passed  that  its  curve  corresponds  to  that  of  the  head, 
for  then  it  is  likely  to  secure  a  larger  piece  of  bone  ;  but  if  it  is 
found  easier  to  turn  it  the  reverse  way,  and  pass  the  other  blade 
between  the  bone  and  the  scalp,  there  is  no  objection  to  doing  so. 
The  bone  is  then  grasped,  and  a  sudden  twist,  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  the  other,  is  given  to  the  instrument  so  as  to  break  the  piece 
of  bone  in  its  grasp  away  from  surrounding  parts.  The  forceps  are 
then  twisted  round  and  round  till  the  piece  of  bone  is  entirely 
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detached,  and  finally  the  piece  is  drawn  ont,  covered  by  the  left 
liand,  and  so  prevented  from  lacerating  the  soft  parts.  The  piece 
of  bone  siionld  be  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  fingers  closed  over  it, 
so  that  it  is  brought  down  ivithin  the  closed  fist,  and  cannot  possibly 
tonch  any  soft  parts.  This  process  is  to  be  continued,  rmtil  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vanlt  of  the  skull  has  been  removed,  including 
the  whole  of  the  parietal  bones.  The  student  must  take  care  to  re- 
member that  in  cranioclasm  the  outer  blade  is  passed  between  the  scalp 
and  the  bone,  but  that,  when  craniotomy  forceps  are  used  as  a  tractor, 
it  is  passed  outside  the  scalp. 

Induction  of  face  presentation. — When  the  vault  of  the 
skull  has  been  broken  up  and  in  great  part  removed,  the  best  way 
to  deliver  the  head  in  a  greatly  contracted  pelvis,  especially  one 
with  a  very  small  conjugate  diameter,  is  to  induce  face  presentation. 
If  the  chin  be  brought  to  the  front,  the  diameter  opposed  to  the 
conjugate  is  then  only  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  face,  little  more 
than  1  inch,  and  that  opjjosed  to  the  transverse  is  the  bimastoid  or 
bizygomatic  diameter,  not  more  than  3  inches.  The  face  may  be 
brought  to  present  by  the  small  blunt  hook  already  described  as 
useful  for  securing  the  knee  in  version  (see  p.  670).  The  hook  is 
fixed  first  into  the  orbit,  and  then,  after  the  orbit  has  been  brought 
down,  upon  the  chin,  or  some  part  of  the  lower  jaw  near  it.  The 
chin  having  been  completely  drawn  down,  so  that  the  face  presents, 
delivery  may  be  completed  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  blunt  hook 
may  be  transferred  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  be 
fixed  into  some  of  the  projections  of  bone  there,  and  so  draw  the 
head  down  ;  or  the  craniotomy  forceps  with  a  screw  at  the  handle 
(Fig.  247,  p.  683)  may  be  used.  This  is  the  only  condition  in 
which  this  instrument  can  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  crusher  as 
well  as  a  tractor.  The  solid  blade  is  passed  in  front  of  the  chin, 
the  fenestrated  blade  over  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  screw 
tightened  as  much  as  possible.  Thus  the  small  vertical  diameter  of 
the  head  which  remains  is  stiU  further  compressed.  This  method 
of  delivery  is  most  useful  when  the  vault  of  the  skull  has  not  been 
completely  removed.  In  the  absence  of  the  small  blunt  hook,  the 
crochet  (Fig.  249,  p.  688)  may  be  used  in  its  place  in  this  operation. 
This  method  of  delivery  is  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  overcome 
extreme  conditions  of  contraction,  afl'ecting  transverse  as  well  as  con- 
jugate diameter  ;  for  the  base  of  the  skull  is  brought  down  in  its 
most  favourable  position,  which  it  will  not  always  be  when  tilted  in 
the  grasp  of  the  cephalotribe. 

Version.— Version  is  sometimes  performed  to  facilitate  delivery 
after  craniotomy.  In  the  extraction  of  the  after-coming  head  the 
skuU  collapses  under  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  bones 
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generally  remain  covered  by  the  scalp.    Version  may  be  performed 


cv 


or 
either 


'ith  advantage  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  cephalo tribe 
craniotomy  forceps,  or  if  the  operator  does  not  succeed  with  ei 
of  these  instruments,  when  the  degree  of  contraction  is  not  very 
extreme.  In  very  extreme  contraction,  the  extraction  of  the  body 
might  cause  difficulty,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  arms.  In  such 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  perform  cranioclasm,  an<l  then  induce  face 
presentation. 

Secondary  Sympliysiotomy. — When  it  proves 
impossible  to  extract  after  craniotomy  without  a  dan- 
gerous amount  of  traction,  space  may  be  gained  by 
secondary  symphysiotomy.  The  same  operation  may 
be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  prolonged  and  difficult 
operation  of  cranioclasm.  Symphysiotomy  has  how- 
ever a  less  favourable  influence  on  the  pelvic  diameters 
in  extreme  contraction  of  the  conjugate,  than  it  has 
when  general  contraction  forms  a  main  part  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  Crochet. — The  crochet  (Fig.  249)  was  the 
instrument  formerly  most  used  for  extraction  after 
craniotomy.  The  crochet  is  passed  through  the  aper- 
ture into  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  fixed  against 
any  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  where  it  can  obtain 
a  firm  hold.*  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  scalp,  opposite  the  point  of  the 
crochet  and  pressing  against  it,  and  then  traction  is 
made.  The  disadvantage  of  this  proceeding  is  that  the 
crochet  is  apt  to  slip,  or  to  tear  away  the  piece  of  bone 
which  it  is  holding,  and  so  cause  laceration.  This 
mode  of  extraction  should  not  therefore  be  adopted  if 
any  better  one  is  available.  The  crochet  is,  however, 
often  very  useful  in  the  extraction  of  a  dead  foetus, 
when  fixed  into  any  available  part  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  secure  a  hold  for  additional  traction.  The 
small  blunt  hook  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Division  of  the  head.— Various  modes  have  been  devised  for 
cutting  up  the  head  by  chain  saws  and  other  means.  Barnes  has 
proposed  to  divide  it  into  sections  by  a  strong  steel  wire  ^ci-aseur 
but  this  method  has  not  been  recorded  as  having  been  carried  out 
in  actual  practice.  All  these  proceedings  are  diflicult  to  execute  m 
cases  of  extreme  contraction,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  m  a  peh  is 

»  Students  often  say  at  an  examination  that  the  '1'^''^'^^'°^^^,  "f^l^^^^^^ 
invented  by  Dr.  Oldham  for  extraction  of  the  after-ooming  head. 


Fig.  249.- 
Crochet. 
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throiigh  which  the  head  could  not  be  delivered  by  cranioclasm  and 
induction  of  face  presentation,  it  would  be  possible  to  deliver  the 
body  without  very  great  risk  to  the  mother.  Caesarian  section 
would  in  general  be  preferable. 

Forceps. — Forceps  should  never  be  applied  to  deliver  the  head 
after  craniotomy,  because  they  are  liable  to  slip  off  as  the  head 
collapses.  Foreign  forceps  in  which  the  points  are  close  together 
when  the  handles  are  closed,  may  succeed  in  easy  cases,  but  the 
ordinary  English  forceps  are  of  little  nse  for  this  purpose. 

Extraction  of  the  body.— As  a  rule,  it  is  only  when  con- 
traction is  extreme,  or  the  child  very  large,  that  extraction  of  the 
body  meets  with  much  difficulty.  The  cephalotribe  or  craniotomy 
forceps  should  be  kept  applied  to  the  head  to  furnish  a  good  hold 
for  traction,  nntil  the  thorax  has  passed  the  brim.  If  much  resist- 
ance is  met  with,  the  crochet  or  small  blunt  hook  may  be  fixed  in 
one  axiUa,  so  as  to  draw  down  one  shoulder  in  advance  of  the  other. 
If  this  does  not  answer,  both  arms  may  be  drawn  in  front  of  the 
chest  by  the  same  means,  and  used  to  afford  an  additional  hold  for 
traction.  The  perforator  may  be  used  to  pierce  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  but  not  much  is  gained  by  this,  unless  the  abdomen  has 
become  distended  by  decomposition.  If  necessary,  the  cephalotribe 
may  be  applied  over  the  chest,  and  afterwards  over  the  pelvis, 
especially  if  the  head  should  have  separated  and  come  away  from 
the  trunk  under  traction. 

Perforation  of  the  after-coming  head.  —  In  the  case 
of  the  after  -  coming  head,  the  usual  method  of  craniotomy 
has  been  to  perforate  behind  the  ear,  or  through  the  occipital 
bone.  This  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  point  of  the  per- 
forator impinges  on  the  skull  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  is  very 
close  to  the  maternal  soft  parts.  An  improved  method  has  been 
introduced,  namely,  to  perforate  through  the  roof  of  the  month. 
The  blades  can  then  be  separated  in  two  directions  at  right  angles, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fore-coming  head.  If  the  head  has  become  at 
all  extended,  care  must  be  taken  to  direct  the  point  of  the  perforator 
somewhat  backward  toward  the  occipnt,  otherwise  it  may  only  enter 
the  orbit,  and  not  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  In  one  respect  there  is 
an  advantage  in  this  method  even  over  perforation  of  the  fore-coming 
head,  namely,  that  the  base  of  the  skull  is  more  or  less  broken  up. 
For  this  reason  Dr.  Archibald  Donald,  of  Manchester,  has  advocated 
preliminary  version  in  all  di  fficult  cases  of  craniotomy  ;  *  but  this 
advice  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 

After  perforation  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  brain  sub- 
stance should  be  broken  up  with  the  perforator,  and  then  washed 

*  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXXI. 
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out  with  a  stream  of  water.  In  easy  cases  the  head  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  traction.  In  difficult  ones,  the  body  of  the  child  should 
be  held  forward  by  an  assistant,  while  the  blades  of  the  cephalotribe 
are  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  When  a  central  hold  has 
been  obtained  of  the  head,  the  instrument  should  be  rotated  through 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  the  case  of  a  flattened  pelvis,  and  so  drawn 
down. 

Emliryotomy  in  pelvic  presentations. — It  is  only  tu  cases 
of  extreme  disproportion  that  the  body  of  the  child  cannot  be 
brought  through  the  brim  in  pelvic  presentations,  or  after  version. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pelvis  of  the  child  refuses  to  enter  the 
pelvis  of  the  mother,  and  the  difhculty  is  then  greater  than  in  head 
presentations.  -  The  alternative  of  performing  CfEsarian  section  or 
symphysiotomy,  before  much  effort  is  made  at  traction,  then  arLses. 
If  this  is  rejected,  both  legs  should  be  brought  down,  and  traction 
should  be  made  upon  them,  both  together  and  separately,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  best  way  of  bringing  down  the  cliiid's  pelvis.  If  the 
child  is  dead  this  may  be  aided  by  the  crochet  or  small  blunt 
hook  fixed  over  the  pelvis.  If  the  abdomen  of  the  child  has 
become  distended,  after  death  of  the  fcEtus,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
perforate  it. 

The  methods  of  performing  embryotomy  in  shoulder  presenta- 
tions, when  version  is  impossible,  have  already  been  described  (see 
pp.  487-490). 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


SYMPHYSIOTOMY,   C^SAEIAN    SECTION    AND  LAPAKO- 

ELYTEOTOMY. 

Symphysiotomy, 

History. — The  first  recorded  case  of  symphysiotomy  was  per- 
formed by  Jean  Claude  de  la  Courvee  in  1644.  A  better  known 
case  was  one  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by  Sigault  and 
Le  Roy  in  1777.  Tlie  result  was  not  very  satisfactory  ;  for  a  vesical 
fistula  formeclT'and  the  bones  did  not  unite.  The  operation  did  not 
therefore  find  general  favour,  but  Italian  operators  continued  to 
perform  it  from  time  to  time.  Between  1777  and  1849,  65  cases 
were  recorded  in  Italy,  Avith  a  maternal  mortality  of  32-4  per  cent, 
and  a  foetal  mortality  of  64  per  cent.  It  was  taken  up  more 
actively  in  Italy  in  1866,  chiefly  by  Morisani  and  Novi  of  Naples. 
From  1866  to  1881,  50  cases  were  recorded,  with  a  maternal 
mortality  of  20  per  cent,  and  a  fa3tal  mortality  of  18  per  cent. 
Between  1881  and  1885,  however,  the  maternal  mortality  increased 
to  44  per  cent.  Of  late  years  the  mortality  has  greatly  diminished, 
probably  in  consequence  of  antiseptic  improvements  ia  surgery. 
52  more  recent  Italian  cases  give  a  maternal  mortality  of  2  per 
cent,  and  a  foetal  mortality  of  13-4  per  cent.* 

Since  1891  the  operation  has  been  warmly  advocated  by  Pinard 
of  Paris,  and  a  considerable  nimiber  of  cases  have  been  performed 
in  various  countries.  According  to  Harris,  out  of  233  operations 
performed  in  various  countries  in  1892-1893,  the  maternal 
mortality  was  IM  per  cent.,  the  fcetal  mortality  22 '7  per  cent. 
Of  these,  very  few  were  performed  ia  Britain,  the  majority  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  The  result  of  the  operation,  how- 
ever, under  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
operators,  is  more  favourable  "than  this:  for  of  19  cases  in  the 
cliniquc  of  Pmard,  all  the  mothers  were  saved,  and  all  the  childi'en 
born  alive,  3  of  the  children  dying  within  a  few  days. 

The  disfavour  with  which  the  operation  was  at  first  received  is 
explained  by  the  unfavourable  results  of  the  earlier  cases,  as 

*  See  Harris,  "  American  J oumal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  March,  1893. 
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regards  cHldren  no  less  than  as  regards  mothers.  It  also  appeared 
theoreticallj^  that,  in  a  flattened  pelvis,  but  little  increase  of  the 
sacro-pubic  diameter  could  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  symphysis. 
It  is  now  recognised  that  the  field  of  the  operation  is  in  moderate, 
not  in  extreme  contractions  of  the  conjugate  ;  and  that,' " m'The 
puerperal  pelvis',  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  joints,  a  -wider 
separation  of  the  pubic  bones  can  be  safely  obtained  than  appeared 
probable  d  priori,  or  than  would  be  possible  apart  from  pregnancy. 
Thus  the  central  mass  of  the  head  passes  in  the  gap  between  the 


Fig.  250.— Separation  of  bones  in  symphysiotomy. 


separated  pubic  bones,  and  does  not  enter  even  the  enlarged  sacro- 
pubic  diameters  at  all,  as  shown  in  Fig.  250. 

Indications  for  the  operation. — It  appears  that  the  smallest 
conjugate  for  which  the  operation  can  reasonably  be  recommended 
is  about  2  jJach  (7  cm.)  ;  although  Pinard  considers  it  available, 
in'tlie  simi^eflat  pelvis,  down  to  2f  inch,  and  I  have  myself  per- 
formed it  successfully,  though  with  considerable  laceration  of 
vagina,  with  a  conjugate  of  2|  inches.  In  Figure  250  is  shown 
the  effect  of  the  operation  in  a  flattened  pelvis  with  slight  general 
contraction,  the  conjugate  being  2f  inches.  AUowing  i  inch  for 
soft  parts,  a  circle  of  3|  inches  diameter  will  generally  be 
required  for  the  passage  of  a  fuU-sized  foetal  head.  The  correspond- 
ing separation  of  the  pubic  bones,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  fully 
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2f  inches,  and  the  bones  must  also  be  separated  at  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ^  inch. 

The  operation  may  therefore  replace  Ctesarian  section  in  a 
number  of  cases  ui  which  that  operation  is  now  performed  in  the 
interest  of  the  foetus.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  it  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  absolutely  indicated  in  the  interest  of  the  mother.  For 
with    a    conjugate    of         mch  _  ami  J^^^  extraction  after 

craniotomy,  in  the  hancTs^^a'^  skiUed' 'operator,  does  not  involve 
much  risk  to  the  mother,  provided  that  she  is  not  endangered  by 
attempts  to  save  the  child.  Symphysiotomy  may  also  replace 
craniotomy  in  cases  in  which  forceps  fail  to  extract,  in  the  interest 
_of  the  child.  Or  again,  it  may  be  performed  iu  the  interest  of  the 
motherj.if  extraction  after  craniotomy  proves  very  difficult.  With 
this  last  exception,  it  is  an  operation  performed  in  the  interest  of 
the  child,  not  .in  that  of  the  mother.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
"recorded  cases,  it  has  been  performed  with  conjugates  exceeding 
9  cm.  (3|  inches). 

According  to  Pinard,  if  the  pubic  bones  are  separated  6  cm.  (2| 
inches),  the  distances  from  the  sacral  promontory  to  their  ends  are 
increased  15  mm.,  and  the  total  gain,  by  the  projection  of  the  head 
through  the  gap,  is  22  mm.  or  |-  inch.  Biermer*  found,  by 
experiments  on  puerperal  pelves,  that  separation  of  the  pelvic  bones 
to  distances  varying  from  7  to  9  cm.,  caused  luxation  of  the  sacro- 
iliac joints.  Caution  must  therefore  be  used  in  carrying  the 
separation  beyond  6  cm.  Biermer  also  gives  the  following  table, 
founded  upon  similar  experiments.  It  Avill  be  seen  that  he 
estimates  the  gain  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  lower  than 
Pinard.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  gain  in  the  transverse  diameter 
is  much  more  marked,  and_  that  therefore  the  operation  is  specially 
suited  for  generally  contracted  pelves,  in  which  the  transverse 
diameter  forms  a  main  part  of  the  difficulty. 


Separation  at 

Increase  of 

Increase  of 

.symphysis. 

antero-posterior  diameter. 

transverse  diameter 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

2 

.      -25  . 

1- 

3 

•5 

1-5 

4 

•65 

2- 

5 

•83 

2-25 

6 

.  1-1 

3- 

1 

.1-4 

3^1 

The  operation  appears  to  be  followed  by  less  inconvenience  in  mul- 
Jiparae  than  in  primiparte,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts 
in  the  latter.  Thus  Claruso  reports  22  cases,  in  which  all  tlie  mothers 
"  Centralbl.  f.  Gj-niik.,  1892,  No.  51. 
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recovered,  and  20  children  were  born  alive.    Of  12  multiparse  all 

passed  through  a  normal  puerperium.  Of  the  10  primiparaj,  8  suffered 
some  pathological  complication,  and  3  of  them  had  vesical  fistulte. 

Preparations. — The  os  uteri  should  be  as  fully  as  possible 
dilated.  If  the  membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  and  the 
head  camiot  descend  upon  the  os  to  dilate  it,  being  arrested  above 
the  brim,  it  is  desirable  to  dilate  the  os  with  Champetier  de  Ribes' 
or  Barnes'  dilators.  The  pubes  and  labia  majora  should  be  shaved, 
and  pubes  and  vagina  disinfected  with  perchloride 
of  mercu"ry  T.~  in  .1000.  It  is  not  a  contra-indica- 
tion  that" labour  has  been  somewhat  prolonged, 
provided  that  there  has  been  no  septic  infection. 
If  forceps  are  tried  first,  no  great  force  should  be 
used  with  them,  otherwise  the  child's  life  may  be 
endangered. 

Instruments. — The  instruments  required  are 
scalpels,  scissors,  dissecting  forceps,  pressure 
forceps,  curved  needles  and  needle-holder,  sutures 
of  silver  wire,  fishing  gut,  and  of  chromicised 
gut  or  fine  silk,  and  a  special  symphysiotomy  knife 
(Fig.  251),  or  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  with  cutting 
edge  to  the  end.  It  is  desirable  to  have  also 
Pinard's  registering  separator  for  the  pubic  bones, 
and  a  chain  saw.  There  shoTild  be  three  assistants 
besides  the  ansesthetist,  one  to  assist  the  operator, 
two  to  stand  at  the  sides  of  the  patient,  and  press 
the  innominate  bones  together,  when  required. 

The  operation. — The  operator  stands  between 
the  patient's  thighs.  An  incision  is  made  about  3 
inches  long  in  the  median  line,  commencing  above 
the  pubes,  and  ending  just  above  the  clitoris  or 
_  ,  ,  inclined  laterally  at  the  side  of  the  clitoris  outside 
^'^siotomy'iiM"'^-'  the  nympha.  Bleeding  points  are  secured  by  pres- 
sure forceps.  If  there  is  much  venous  oozing,  a 
plug  of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  used  after  the  symphysis  has  been 
divided.  The  pyramidalis  and  recti  muscles  are  then  separated 
from  the  top  of  the  pnbic  bones,  sufiiciently  to  allow  the  operator 
to  pass  his  index  finger  behind  the  symphysis,  and  protect  the 
bladder  from  the  tip  of  the  knife.  The  operator  tlien  seeks  for 
the  symphysis  and  divides  it  from  above  downwards,  including 
the  inferior  ligament,  with  the  curved  blunt-pointed  knil'e  introduced 
l)y  Galbiati  (Fig.  251),  or  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  keeping  the 
finger  between  the  knife  and  the  bladder.  Tlie  Italian  operators,  how- 
ever, divide  the  sympliysis  from  below  upward.   During  the  cutting 
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through  the  symphysis,  a  bladder  sound  should  he  held  in  the 
urethra,  and  shoidd  draw  it  somewhat  to  one  side,  the  opposite  side  to 
that  to  which  the  cutaneous  incision  has  been  made  to  incline  at  its 
lower  part.  As  soon  as  the  division  is  complete,  the  bones  generally 
spring  apart  suddenly  to  a  distance  of  f — 1  inch. 

Occasionally  operators  have  failed  to  divide  the  symphysis  with 
a  knife,  and  have  been  obUged  to  have  recourse  to  a  chain  saw. 
This  has  probably  been  due,  not  to  anchylosis,  but  to  the  operator 
failing  to  find  the  symphysis,  which  is  often  not  exactly  in  the 
middle  line. 

When  the  symphysis  has  been  divided,  Pinard's 
separator  (Fig.  252)  may  be  introduced, 
to  aid  the  separation,  and  indicate  its 
amount.  By  eversion  of  thighs,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  traction  upon  the  ilia,  a 
separation  of  at  least  4  cm.  (if  inch) 
should  be  obtained,  before  traction  is 
commenced. 

The  fcetus  should  then  be  extracted  by 
forceps,  axis-traction  forceps  being  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  indicator  shows 
that  the  separation  of  the  pubic  bones 
reaches  7  cm.  (2|-  inches),  the  assistants 
should  support  the  ilia  at  each  side.  If 
the  head  descends  covered  by  the  cervix, 
ample  time  should  be  allowed,  and  the 
rim  of  the  cervix  pushed  back  by  the 
fingers.  After  the  head  has  passed  the 
brim,  the  assistants  should  press  the  ilia 
together,  and  endeavour  to  diminish  the 
separation.  Otherwise  the  anterior  part 
of  the  vagina,  unsupported  by  the  bones, 

is  apt  to  tear  into  the  wound.  Care  should  be  taken  to  draw  well 
downward  toward  the  permeum,  even  at  some  risk  of  laceration  to 
that  structure,  and  not  carry  the  handles  of  the  forceps  so  mucli 
forward  as  in  ordinary  forceps  extraction. 

Four  deep  silver  sutures  should  be  used  to  unite  the  tissues  in 
front  of  the  pubes,  including  the  dense  tissue  close  to  the  bone.  I 
have  drilled  the  bones  and  wired  them  together  with  thick  silver 
wire,  in  order  to  secure  perfectly  close  union  without  further 
trouble,  but  operators  have  not  generally  adopted  this  plan.  The 
rest  of  the  wound  may  be  closed  by  fishing-gut  sutures.  Any 


Fig.  252. — Pinard's  reg'istei'ing 
separator  for  symphysiotomy. 


laceration  of  vagina,  bladder,  or  urethra  must  also  be  closed  by 
fishing-gut  or  silver  Avire. 


A  firm  belt  is  placed  round  the  pehds, 
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the  sutures  are  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  the  patient  is 

kept  in  bed  at  least  three  weeks.  After  the  operation,  the  uterus 
and  vagina  are  washed  out  with,  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in  2000. 
The  same  or  a  weaker  solution  is  used  as  a  vaginal  douche 
twice  a  day.  Pinard  uses  a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  in  the 
vagina. 

The  dangers  of  the  operation  are  laceration  of  the  vagina,  bladder 
or  urethra.  In  some  cases  suppuration  of  the  wound  has  occurred. 
Htemorrhage  has  sometimes  proved  troublesome,  and,  in  one  case  at 
any  rate,  has  been  fatal.  In  some  cases  the  pubic  bones  have 
remained  moveable  upon  each  other,  only  loosely  united  by  fibrous 
tissue.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  patients  have  not  been  much 
the  worse  for  this  ;  but,  upon  this  subject,  there  is  not  yet  much 
experience  in  this  country. 

C^SARiAN  Section. 

By  Ctesarian  section  is  meant  the  removal  of  the  fcBtus  by  in- 
cisions through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  the  uterus.  In  the 
variety  of  the  operation  introduced  by  Porro  it  is  completed  by  the 
excision  of  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

History. — Ceesarian  section  is  a  mode  of  delivery  which  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  at  a  rude  period  of  surgical  art.  Tradition 
has  related  of  several  noted  men  of  ancient  days — such  as  iEscula- 
pius,  Scipio  Africanus,  Julius  Caesar— that  they  were  delivered  in 
this  way.  Although  the  tradition  is  not  believed  to  be  well 
founded  as  regards  Julius  Csesar,  the  derivation  of  the  title  Offisar 
from  "  A  matris  utero  ccesus  "  has  been  generally  accepted.  Such 
traditional  accounts  are  open  to  the  interpretation  that,  if  true  at 
all,  they  refer  probably  in  most  cases  only  to  Caesarian  section  per- 
formed after  the  mother's  death.  But,  even  to  the  present  day, 
Cajsarian  section  for  delivery  of  the  Uving  woman  is  practised  among 
some  savage  tribes  in  a  low  grade  of  civilisation,  as  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.*  This  affords  some  presumption  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  same  operation  may  have  been  performed  in  ancient  days. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  Csesarian  section  was  believed  to  have 
been  performed  in  various  instances,  during  the  life  of  the  mother, 
although  no  reliable  histories  of  the  cases  have  been  preserved. 
The  first  authentic  record  is  that  of  a  Csesarian  section  performed  in 
^  a  case  of  hernia  of  the  gravid  uterus  by  Trautman,  at  Wittenberg, 
f  0   in  1710.    The  patient  lived  25  days  after  the  operation. 

»  "  Notes  on  Labour  in  Central  Africa,-  by  E.  W.  Fclkin,  Tnins.  Obst.  Soc.  Edin., 
1881. 
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Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  mortality  of  CEesarian  section  had 
been  so  high  as  to  restrict  the  operation  to  those  cases  m  which 
delivery  through  the  pelvis  was  either  impossible  or  so  difficult  as 
to  involve  very  great  risk  to  the  mother.  British  statistics  gave  a 
mortality  of  about  84  per  cent.  The  first  improvement  was  intro- 
duced in  1876^  by  Porro  of  Pavia,  who  followed  up  Ca3sarian  section 
by  the  re^al  of  the  whole  uterus  with  the  ovaries  in  a  case  of 
pelvic  contraction.  Tlius  was  introduced  Porro's  operation,  here- 
after to  be  described.  It  was  practised  in  a  good  many  cases  of 
pelvic  contraction  with  a  success  considerably  exceeding  that^  of 
the  old  CfBsarian  section.  The  modern  method  of  Csesarian  section 
was  first  suggested  by  Sanger  in  1882.  It  was  perfected  and  sim- 
plified chiefly  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  by  Leopold  and^  other 
operators,  and  has  attained  such  success  as  to  displace  craniotomy 
from  a  considerable  portion  of  its  field.  Hitherto  the  operation 
has  been  performed  most  frequently  and  most  successfully  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  higher  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction  are  commoner 
than  in  England  or  America.  The  improvements  introduced  by  Sanger 
consist  essentially  in  the  adaptation  of  Lembert^s  intestinal  suture  for 
the  superficial  sutures  of  the  uterine  peritoneum ;  and  in  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  sutures,  deep,  and  superficial,  to  secure  perfect 
closure  of  the  uterine  wound,  so  that  the  lochial  discharge  is  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  peritoneum. 

Indications  for  the  operation. — The  indications  for  Cfiesa- 
rian  section  have  already  been  described  in  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  various  conditions  which  may  call  for  it.  They  are 
chiefly  comprised  in  the  following:  the  higher_ degrees  of  ^je^^^^ 
contraction,  and  some  cases  of  obstruction  ofthe  pelvis  by  tiijniQurs, 
cancer  of  the  cervix,  inflammatorj_deposits,  or  cicatrices  which  can- 
not be  stretched.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  religious  scruples 
about  destroying  the  child  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  mother  have 
influenced  the  choice  between  craniotomy  and  Caesarian  section. 
In  this  coimtry  the  interest  of  the  mother  will  still  be  held  para- 
mount. But  in  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  improvements  in  Ca3sa- 
rian  section,  the  risks  of  the  two  operations  are  nearly  balanced,  the 
interest  of  the  child  is  justly  allowed  to  have  much  weight.  And 
now  that  the  risk  of  CEesarian  section  has  become  so  moderate,  it  is 
reasonable,  if  that  operation  can  be  performed  under  favourable 
circumstances,  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  a 
living  child  even  by  induction  of  premature  labour,  to  ofi'er  the 
mother  the  option  of  undergoing  even  a  somewhat  greater  risk,  to 
save  tlie  life  of  her  child. 

Time  for  operating. — The  modern  success  in  Ctesarian  section 
lias  been  gained  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
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decided  on  beforehand,  and  performed  at  the  most  favourable 
moment.  If  a  patient  has  been  long  in  labour,  extraction  through 
the  piilvis  is  safur,  excopt  in  the  more  extreme  forms  of  distortion, 
as" for  instance  when  the  conjugate  diameter  is  2|  inches  or  less. 
It  appears  to  be  clear  that  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  labour  to  come 
on  spontaneously^  and  to  operate" before  rupture  oj  the  membraueV, 
when  "partial  dilatation  of  the  os  has  been,  obtained.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  this  may  often  mean  operating  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  On  this  account  some  have  operated  before  any  commence- 
ment of  labour  :  but  then  there  is  a  difficulty  in  securing  efficient 
drainage  of  the  uterus.  Another  plan  is  to  inducT'laljour  'artffi- 
ciaTIy,  and  operate  as  soon  as  a  partial  ddatation  of  the  os  has  been 
secured.  For  this  purpose  a  dilator  may  be  introduced  a  few 
hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  operation. 

Instruments  required. — The  instruments  desirable  are 
scalxjels,  scissors,  dissecting  forceps,  artery  forceps,  a  dozen  pairs  of 
pressure  forceps,  large  pressure  forceps  to  hold  elastic  ligature,  a  flat 
director,  curved  needles  and  needle-holder,  Hagedorn's  or  other  ;  a 
dozen  ovariotomy  suture  needles,  that  is  to  say,  straight  ^needles 
about  three  inches  long  ;  sponge  forceps  or  sponge  holders,  for 
sponging  out  the  deep  corners  of  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  a  set  of 
soft  and  carefully  cleaned  sponges,  twelve  round  and  two  large  flat  ; 
sutures  of  silver  wire  or  chroniicised  gut,  of  fine  silk  (Chinese  twist), 
and  of  silkworm  gut ;  strong  new  indiarubber  tubing,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  for  elastic  ligature. 

Assistants. — Three  assistants  at  least  are  required — one  to 
give  the  anassthetic  ;  one  to  stand  opposite  the  operator,  hold  the 
uterus,  and  prevent  protrusion  of  the  intestines  ;  one  to  receive  the 
infant  and  resuscitate  it,  if  partially  asphyxiated ;  also  a  nurse  to 
wash  and  hand  sponges. 

Antiseptic  precautions.— The  vagina  should  be  irrigated 
previously  with  perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in  1000.  The  abdomen 
should  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and,  water,  the  umbilicus 
cleaned  out  if  necessary lyy^Iiquorpgtassge,  the  pubic  hair  shaved. 
The  aScloinen  should  then  be  washed  over  with  perchloride  of 
niercuryTTin  1000.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  cleaUfiS 
all  instruments,  and  the  hands  of  all  who  take  part  in  the  operation, 
including  nurses,  from  any  possibility  of  septic  contamination. 
Haiids  and  arms  should  be  disinfected  with  perchloiide  of  jnercury, 
1  in  TOOOT  Sutures  should  have  been  immersed  in  carbolic  acid,  1 
in  20.  Instruments,  having  first  been  boiled,  should  lie  immersed 
in  trays  of  carbolic  acid,  1  in  40. 

Position  of  the  patient. — The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a 
narrow  table  as  for  ovariotomy.  Two  dressing  tables,  placed  together 
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in  a  T  shape,  answer  tlie  purpose  well,  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  patient  resting  on  the  table  placed  crosswise.  The  shoulders 
should  be  slightly  raised,  and  the  patient's  feet  directed  toward  the 
window,  if  daylight  can  be  secured.  It  is  well  to  pass  a  belt 
or  bandage  over  the  legs  and  secure  it  underneath  the  table,  and 
also  to  fasten  the  wrists  together  by  a  bandage  also  passed  under- 
neath the  table.  In  this  way  movement  is  checked,  if  it  is  found 
desirable  not  to  keep  the  patient  fully  imder  the  influence  of  the 
anaesthetic. 

Anaesthetic. — Ether  rather  than  chloroform  should  be  chosen 
for  the  anaesthetic,  since  it  does  not  relax  the  iiterus  so  completely. 
If  the  uterus  fails  to  contract  well  after  removal  of  the  foetus,  the 
anaesthesia  should  not  be  maintained  too  deeply.  It  must,  however, 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  vomiting  or  straining,  by  which  the  intestines 
might  be  forced  out. 

The  operation. — A  mackintosh  sheet,  such  as  used  for 
ovariotomy,  having  an  aperture  about  eight  inches  long,  the  edges 
of  which  adhere  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  to  prevent  blood  from  running  down  underneath  the 
patient.  The  bladder  should  iirst  be  emptied.  Then  an  incision 
is  made  in  the  lineajalba,  as  in  ovariotomy.  This  should  be  about 
six^inches  long,  and  about_a  third  of  it  should  be  above  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus,  so  that  the  incision  ends  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  pubes.  The  incision  should  be  made  deliberately,  and  all 
bleeding  vessels  secured  by  pre^ure  forceps.  When  the  more 
superficial  tissues  are  divided,  the  division  between  the  recti  muscles 
is  soiight  for  and  the  incision  made  through  it.  When  the  peri- 
toneumjs^ reached,  after  the  sub-peritoneal  fat  is  ctit  through,  a 
small  portion  is  pinched  up  with  dissecting  forceps  and  divided.  A 
director  is  passed  through  the  opening,  and  the  peritoneum  divided 
upon  it  to  the  extent  of  the  external  incision.  The  uterus  will 
generally  lie  in  contact  with  the  surface  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  incision.  In  some  exceptional  cases,  however,  there  may  be 
intestm^e  lying  ijajront  at  the  "upper  part  of  the  incision.  U  on 
percussion  this  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  the  assistant 
should,  at  this  stage,  place  the  palms  of  his  hands  at  each  side  of 
the  uterus,  and  press  it  as  much  as  possible  forward  against  the 
abdominal  wall.  In  extending  the  incision  downward  close  to  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound,  it  is  a  good  plan,  instead  of  nsing  the 
director,  to  pass  two^  fingers  of  the  left  hand  as  a  director  beneath 
the  peritoneum,  so  as  to  elevate  it  somewhat,  and  thus  to  divide  it 
between  the  fingers.  If  the  bladder  should  be  dangerously  near,  it 
will  then  be  detected  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  there  will  be  'no 
risk  of  wounding  it.    This  precaution  is  the  more  desirable  if 
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Csesarian  section  is  performed  after  protracted  labour,  when  the 
bladder  will  Jiave  ascended  through  the  stretching  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus.  Some  ascent  of  the  bladder  must  he 
expected  in  all  cases  in  which  labour  is  at  all  advanced  (see  Fig. 
72,  p.  155). 

Before  the  uterus  is  opened,  the  elastic  ligature,  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  aboiit  a  yard  long,  "may  be  slipped  over  it,  the 
centre  of  the  tube  being  guided  by  the  fingers  oveiTIie  top,  and 
down  the  back  of  the  uterus,  care  being  taken  that  no  intestine 
intervenes.  The  tube  is  not  to  be  tightened,  in  general,  until  tlie 
foetus  has  been  removed.  ~Some,  however,  prefer  to  apply  the 
elastic  ligature  only'  after  the  foetus  has  been  extracted,  and  the 
uterus  turned  outside  the  abdomen.  Other  operators,  again,  now 
discard  altogether  the  elastic  ligature,  as  tending  to  paralyse  the 
uterus,  and  trust  to  an  assistant  whose  duty  it  is,  as  soon  as  the 
uterus  is  turned  out  of  the  abdomen,  if  any  serious  bleeding  occurs, 
to  compress  the  lower  part  pf  the  uterus,  with  the  broad  ligaments, 
by  one  hand  at  each  side.  This  is  probably  the '  best  plan,  if  a 
sufficiently  skilled  assistant  is  available.  Two  or  three  sutures  are 
now  passed  through  the  abdominal  walls  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound,  to  be  ready  to  close  temporarily  that  portion  of  it,  while 
the  uterine  sutures  are  being  applied. 

Uj)  to  this  stage  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  deliberately, 
and  all  haemorrhage  from  the  abdominal  wound  is  to  be  stopped 
before  the  uterus  is  opened.  During  the  next  stage,  the  only  check 
uponli8emorrhage_  is  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  empty 
the  uterus.  The  uterus  should  be  steadied,  and  brought  as  nearly 
ai~posslble  into  the  middle  line  by  the  assistant  who  places  his 
hands  at  each  side  of  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  uterus 
is  generally  both  inclined  and  rotated  toward  the  right  side.  The 
incision  through  the  uterine  wall  is  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
the  abdominal  wound,  and  carried  through  to  the  internal  surface. 
Then,  when  the  membranes  are  reached,  a  director  is  passed  in,  and 
the  uterine  wall  slit  up  upon  it "  In  each  direction  nearly  to  the 
extent  of  the  abdominal  incision.  If  the  child  is  at  full  term, 
the  length  of  the  incision  must  be  nearly  6  inches,  to  give  space 
for  the  head  to  be  extracted  without  difficulty. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Murdoch  Cameron  of  Glasgow,  in  order 
to  limit  the  amount  of  haemorrhage,  is  to  flatten  out  a  small 
Hodge's  pessary,  press  it  firmly  upon  the  uterine  waU,  and  make 
cautiously  a  small  incision  within  its  circuit  until  the  membranes 
are  exposed,  then  to  slit  up  the  uterine  wall  rapidly  to  the  retiuired 
extent,  without  rupturing  the  membranes. 

lIa3morrhage   is  generally  only  moderate,   provided  that  the 
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placenta  is  not  attaclied  to  the  antowall,  and  therefore  is  not  laid 
open  by  the  incision.  If  the  Wmcision  enters  the  placenta, 
the  main  part  of  that  organ  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  extend- 
ina  the  incision  downwards  only  and  not  upwards,  the  abdominal 
incision  beinjiiso  extended  a  little  further  downward  if  necessary, 
with  due  regard  not  to  injure  the  bladder.  If  the  placenta  can- 
not be  avoided,  tl^only  resource  is  to  cut  through  it  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  remove  the  child,  and  then  at  once  detach  the  placenta. 
The  position  of  the  placenta  cannot  always  be  determined  before- 
hand. ■  If,  however,  the  limbs  of  the  chUd  can  be  plainly  felt  over 
the  front  of  the  uterus,  covered  only  by  the  thickness  of  the  uterine 
wall,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  placenta  is  not  situated  there. 
If  the  limbs  camiot  be  distinctly  felt,  and  a  greater  thickness 
appears  to  intervene,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  placenta  lies  in 
front. 

Removal  of  the  foetus.— As  soon  as  the  incision  into  the 
uterus  is  completed,  the  assistant  should  hook  an  index  finger  into 
each_end  of  it,  and,  by  this  means,  hold  the  uterus  forward  against 
thfi" abdominal  wall,  so  as  to  prevent  liquor  amnii  a,nd  blood  entering 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  far  as  possiT5le.  If  t£e'  membranes  are 
intact  up  to  this  point,  the  fretus  may  be  extracted  by  the  head. 
The  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  hand  rapidly  passed  down 
into  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  scoop  out  the  head. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  the  uterine  wall 
contracting  round  the  neck,  and  detaining  the  aftercoming  head. 
If,  however,  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured  some  time,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  extract  the  fojtus  by  the  leg.  In  this  case,  the 
extraction  of  the  head  is  facilitated,  if  some  jaw  traction  is  made 
with  the  index  finger  so  as  to  flex  the  head.  The  funis  is  tied  and 
divided,  and  the  child  handed  over  to  the  assistant  who  is  prepared 
to  attend  to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  removed,  the  elastic  ligature,  if  used  at  all, 
is  drawn  up  tight,  and  secured  by  large  pressure  forceps.  The  next 
step  18  to  turn  the  uterus  out  through  the  abdominal  wound,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  accessible  for  the  placing  of  sutures,  and  to 
stimulate  it,  if  necessary,  by  pressure  to  contract.  A  large  flat 
sponge  is  placed  behind  the  uterus,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdominal  wound  temporarily  closed  by  placing  catch  forceps  on 
the  sutures  already  applied  there. 

The  uterus  is  then  stimulated  to  contract  by  kneading,  and 
the  placenta  and  membranes  carefully  peeled  ofi".     Sx^ecial  care 
must  be  taken  that  a  piece  of  membrane  is  not  left  occluding  the 
_i.nternal-os. 

Uterin  esutures. — The  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is  to  be 
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closed  by  from  ten  to  flfteen,,  deep  sutures  which  approximate  to, 
butdo^n^  include  the  mucous  membrane,  and  about  double.,  that 
^^'^^,^^^n^^_mtm;es^ .uniting  the  peritone3m  in^^I^hTw:7 
as  to  told  It  into  the  incision,  and  bring"  Bat 'surfaces  of  it  into 
contact  (Fig.  253).  In  Sanger's  original  operation,  in  order  to 
secure  this  end,  the  peritoneum  was  first  undermined  and  separated 
from  the  muscularis  by  passing  a  scalpel  under  it  about  f  inch. 
Then  a  wedge-shaped  strip  of  the  muscularis  was  excised  along  each 
side  of  the  wound,  the  broader  end  of  the  wedge  being  outermost, 
m  order  to  allow  the  detached  edge  of  the  peritoneum  to  overlap 
into  the  woimd.  It  has  been  found  that  both  of  these  proceedings 
are  unnecessary,  and  that  the  peritoneum  i^  generally  loose  enough 
to^aw.  oyer  the  edge  without  any  separation. 


Fig.  253.— Diagram  of  mode  of  applying  sutures  in  Sanger's  operation. 
a,  Peritoneum  ;  b,  Muscularis ;  c,  Mucosa ;  il,  Superficial  suture  ;  e,  Deep  sutui'e. 


Silver  wire  has  usually  been  chosen  for  the  deep  sutures.  Some, 
however,  have  used  stout  chromicised  gut  with  success,  and  others 
silk.    Carbolised  gut  cannot  be  trusted  to  hold  long  enough  t.o 
prevent  separation  of  the  wound.     Silver  wii-e  is  the  most  reliable 
for  not  giving_wayj_and_._for._not  causing  suppuration.  Cliromi- 
cised  gut  has  the  advantage  that  the  ligatures  do  not  remain  per- 
manently in  the  tissues,  and  the  same  is  true  of  silk,  provided 
/that  it  is  aseptic.     I  have  found  boiled  silk,  No.  2  ChineseX 
Viwist  for  the  deep  sutures  and  No.  1  for  the  superficial,  answepi' 
('excellently.  ■> 
Curved  needles,  forming  an  arc  of  a  circle,  should  be  used  for  the 
deep  sutures,  so  that  they  may  be  inserted  not  far  from  the  edge  and 
yet  may  include  plenty  of  tissue  (see  Fig.  263).    Hagedorn's  needles 
and  needle-holder  (Figs.  259,  260,  p.  718)  are  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose.    In  inserting  them  the  peritoneum  should  first  be  drawn  over 
the  edge  of  the_wound  by  dissecting  forceps,  into  the  position  which 
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it  is  to  occupy.  The  sutures  are  not  to  mclude  the  mucosa,  so  that 
they,  may  not  be  exiDOsed  in  'the  uterine  cavity,  nor  conduct  any 
septic  material  thence  to  the  peritoneum.  Dr.  Murdoch  Cameron 
threads'siik  with"  a  straigM.  needle  at  each  end,  and  passes,  the 
needles  from  within  outwards,  as  in  the  suture  of  the  abdominal 
jialir  The  first  suture  bisects  the  incision,  to  make  sure  that  the 
edges  are  not  adapted  imevenly.  The  superficial  sutures  should  be 
of  fine  silk  (No.  .1  Chinese  twist),  and  may  be  appKed  with  a 
smaller  curved  needle.  The  suture  is  to  £i£££1.9^^-ii^^?.  "t.  *^^® 
peritoneum  twice,  so  that  it  turns  inward  flat  surfaces  of  peritonenm 
into  apposition  with  each  other.  In  Figures  253,  254,  are  shown 
diagrammatically  the  sutures  in  section,  before  and  after  tightening. 


Fig.  251. -Diagram  of  sutures  secui'ed  in  Sanger's  operation. 
a,  Peritoneum ;  l>,  Muscularis ;  c,  Mucosa  ;  d,  Superficial  sutm-e ;  e,  Deep  suture. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  deep  and  superficial  sutures  do  not 
lie  reaEy  in  the  same  plane,  but  that,  generally,  two  superficial 
sutures  intervene  between  each  pair  of  deep  ones.  All  the  sutures 
should  first  be  placed,  then  the  deep  ones  twisted,  or  tied,  the  ends 
cut  rather  short,  if  silver  wire  is  used,  and  turned  down  into  t\e 
line  of  incision,  and  finally  the  superficial  sutures  tied.  If  at  any 
point  the  peritoneum  does  not  come  perfectly  into  apposition,  more 
superficial  sutures  must  be  applied. 

Before  the  sutures  are  tightened,  the  finger  should  be  passed  down 
through  the  cervix,  to  make  sure  that  drainage  into  the  vagina  is 
clear.  The  interior  of  the  uterus  should  be  mopped  over  with 
perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in  1000,  and  some  iodoform  dusted  into 
it.  Before  the  uterus  is  retiu-ned  into  the  abdomen,  its  peritoneal 
surface  may  be  sponged  over  with  perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in 
2000.  Although  this  plan  of  placing  jivperficial  sutvu-es  on  the 
]^.._o£.  Lembert's  intestinal  suture  has  seemed  to  be  the  most 
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essential  part  of  Sanger's  operation,  several  operators  have  now 
discarded  it  for  the  sake  of  greater  rapidity  in  the  operation.  They 
simply  place  numerous  deep  sutures,  tie  them  \ip,  and  then  add 
superficial  or  half-deep  sutures  to  unite  the  peritoneum  at  any 
points  where  it  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  brought  into  contact. 
The  result  of  this  appears  to  be  equally  satisfactory.  As  many  as 
three  deep  sutures  to  the  inch  should  then  be  used. 

The  elastic  ligature,  if  it  has  been  used,  is  now  taken  off,  coutrac- 
tiou  of  the  uterus  secured  if  necessafyTjy  knead- 
ing, and  the  uterus  returned  into  the  abdomen. 
The  next  step  is  to  sponge  any  blood  or  liqiior 
amnii  out  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  especially  the 
pouch  of  Douglas,  by  passing  down  sponges,  held 
in  spoiTge-Tdfceps,  or  a  metal  sponge  holder,  into 
its  dependent  parts.  The  abdominal  wound 
is^theSTcIosed'  as  m  ovariotomy.  The  best  mate- 
rial for  the  sutures  is  stout  silk-Avorm  gut.  They 
may  be  applied  either  with  straight  ovariotomy 
needles  or  with  curved  needles.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  pass  the  deep  sutures  through  the 
recti  muscles  and  fascia  on  each  side  as  well 
as  through  the  peritoneum.  To  secure  a  firm 
abdominal  wall,  and  prevent  risk  of  ventral 
hernia,  a  continuous^  buried  ^sutitre  should  be 
iLsed,  of  thin  boiled  silk  or  chromicised  gut, 
to  imite  the  fascia  superficial  to  the  recti 
muscles.  Some  superficial  sutures  may  also 
be  required,  and  these  may  be  left  a  few  days 
longer  than  the  deep  siitures. 

A  dressing  of  cyanide  or  iodoform  gauze  may 
be  placed  over  the  wound,  and  secured  by  strapping.  Over  this  is 
placed  a  large  flat  pad,  and  then  a  many-tailed  bandage  of  flannel 
or  swansdown  calico,  the  tails  being  secured  together  by  safety-pins. 
The  dressing  may  generally  be  left  untouched  seven  days.  The 
abdominal  sutures  may  generally  be  left  ten  days.  But  if  a  few 
are  causing  inflammation  through  tightness,  these  may  be  removed 
at  seven  days. 

Some  operators  vary  the  mode  of  operating  in  certain  respects. 
For  instance  some  turn  the  uterus  completely  out  of  the  abdomen 
before  opening  it,  that  no  liquor  amnii  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.     A  much  longer  abdominal  incision  is  then  required. 

In  order  to  prevent  future  pregnanciej,  ligatures  are  sometimes 
pla^ed'oiTthrFlillopian  tubes!  Kangaroo  tendon,  chromicised  gut, 
and  fishing  gut  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.    I  have  met 


Fig.  255.  —  Sutures 
tied  according  to 
Siluger's  method 
seen  from  above. 
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with  two  cases  in.  whicli  pregnancy  has  occurred  notwithstanding. 
The  only  safe  method  is  therefore  either  to  remove  the  ovaries  or  to 
tie  each  tube  at  two  points  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  it  between  the 
ligatures.  Some  have  supposed  that  ligature  of  the  tubes  involves 
a  risk  of  extra-uterine  fcetation  foUowiag,  but  such  a  result  has  not 
yet  been  reported. 

In  several  cases,  patients  have  undergone  Sanger's  operation  a 
second  time.  The  uterus  has  generally  been  found  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  wall  ;  the  silver  sutures  encapsuled  in  its  substance. 

After-treatment. — The  after-treatment  is  similar  to  that  after 
ovariotomy.  The  patient  is  kept  on  her  back,  a  pillow  being  placed 
under  the  knees,  and  perfect  quiet  is  maintained.  The  catheter  is 
used  as  often  as  required.  For  at  least  twelve  hours  after  the 
operation  nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  If  there  is  much  vomiting  at  a  later  stage, 
nutrient  enemata  should  be  given.  Otherwise  liquid  nourishment 
should  be  given  by  the  mouth  ;  at  Erst  chiefly  milk,  or  milk  mixed 
with  barley-water.  The  addition  of  barley-water  prevents  the  milk 
curdling  in  the  stomach  in  such  large  lumps,  and  is  useful  if  there 
is  any  tendency  to  vomiting.  A  morphia  suppository  should  be 
given  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  may  be  repeated  at 
intervals  to  relieve  pain.  If  suppositories  are  not  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  should  be  given. 
If  the  morphia  appears  to  cause  vomiting,  x^^grain  of  sulphate  of 
jirepia  may  be  added  to  each  injection.  In  many  cases  little  or  no 
sedative  is  reqivired,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  nurse  her  infant. 

The  vagina  should  be  irrigated  twice  a  day  by  means  of  a  funnel 
and  elastic  tube,  or  irrigator  only  slightly  elevated.  Carbolic  acid, 
1  in  50,  or  chinosol,  1  in  2000,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
If  occasion  arises  for  irrigating  the  uterus,  owing  to  the  lochial 
discharge  becoming  offensive,  a  non-poisonous  antiseptic,  such  as 
chmosol,  1  in  2000,  or  creolin,  1  in  100,  should  be  used. 
After  each  irrigation,  a  suppository,  containing  10  grains  of  iodo- 
form, should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  in^TTrder  to  prevenl; 
decomposition  of  the  lochial  discharge  as  far  as  possible. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  from  hasmorrhage,  but  this  rarely  happens 
tlie  patient  is  exhausted  from  protracted  labour  when  the 
operation  is  undertaken.  The  usual  cause  of  death  is  septic  peri- 
tonitis, similar  to  that  which  occurs  after  ovariotomy  if  septic  matter 
gains  access  at  the  operation.  Such  peritonitis  must  be  treated  in 
the  usual  way,  but  without  much  hope  of  success. 

Post-mortem  Caesarian  section.— When  a  pregnant  patient 
dies,  and  the  child  is  living  and  viable,  it  is  right  for  the  physician,' 
with  the  permission  of  the  friends,  to  perform  Cffisarian  section,  in 
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order  to  save  the  child.  There  are  mythical  stories  of  children 
having  been  saved  in  this  way  hours  after  the  mother's  death.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  child  does  not  remain  capable  of  resus- 
citation for  many  minutes  after  her  death.  After  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  it  is  probably  useless  to  perform  the  operation.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  of  any  avail,  the  practitioner  must  be  present 
at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  he  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
friends  beforehand.  He  must  also  operate  with  whatever  instru- 
ments he  has  on  the  spot.  A  penknife  or  razor  has  been  used  in 
the  absence  of  more  convenient  implements.  The  incisions  and 
mode  of  extraction  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  Caesarian  section. 
The  child,  if  alive  at  all,  will  probably  have  to  be  restored  by 
artificial  respiration.  If  death  takes  place  during  labour,  when  the 
OS  is  already  faiidy  dilated,  it  will  be  preferable  to  extract  the  child 
rapidly  by  version  or  forceps. 


PoRRo's  Operation. 

In  Porro's  operation,  the  main  part  of  the  uterus  is  removed,  and 
the  gi-ea.t  danger  of  having  a  uterine  wound,  communicating  with 
tSe  jgeritoneal  pa^^  Storer,  of  Boston,  was  the 

first  w-ho  removed  the  uterus,  without  premeditation,  in  a  case  of 
Ctesarian  section  performed  on  account  of  a  fibro-cystic  tumour 
filling  the  pelvis.  Finding  the  heemorrhage  alarming  after  incision 
of  the  uterus,  he  ligatured  the  cervix,  and  removed  the  uterus  with 
an  ^craseur.    The  patient  did  not  recover. 

Porro,  of  Pavia,  having  devised  his  method,  and  tested  it  by 
successful  experiments  on  animals,  carried  it  out  first  in  l^SJ^on 
a  patient  having  a  rachitic  pelvis  with  a  conjugate  diameter  of 
1|  inch.  .  This  patient  recovered ;  and  since  that  time,  a  consider- 
able number  of  operations  has  been  performed,  especially  in  Italy 
and  Germany. 

The  operation. — The  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  m 
ordinary  CtEsarian  section  up  to  the  incision  in  the  uterus.  ^  It  is  of 
little  consequence  in  what  direction  this  incision  is  made,  since  it  is 
to  be  removed  with  the  uterus.  If,  therefore,  it  is  suspected  that 
the  placenta  is  situated  on  the  anterior  wall,  or  if  it  is  found  to  be 
so  when  the  incision  it  commenced,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  only 
a  short  longitudinal  incision  rather  low  down  on  the  uterine  waU, 
and  enlarge  the  space  by  a  transverse  incision  crossing  the  iirst  at 
its  lower  extremity.  As  soon  as  the  fcetus  is  removed,  hsemorrliage 
from  the  uterine  wound  should  be  temporarily  checked  by  an  elastic 
ligature.    The  placenta  may  then  be  left  in  the  uterus,  and  the 
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remaining  steps  of  the  operation  «S£i^li^L±3£^lil^^^ 

The  rest  of  the  operation  is  similar  to  that  usually  now  adopted 
in  hysterectomy  for  the  removal  of  a  uterus  enlarged  by  fibroid 


fig.  250.— Koeberle's  seiTe-noeud. 


Pig.  257.— Guarded  pin 
for  fixing  stump  of 
uterus  in  abdomi- 
nal wound. 


tumour.  The  uterus  is  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal  wound 
the  intestines  being  kept  back  by  an  assistant,  and  covered  with  a 
l^ge  flat^sponge.  A  Kojberle's  serre-ncend  (Fig.  256),  airinstru- 
ment  Hke  a  short  ^craseur,  is  fitted  with  a  loop  of  thick  soft  iron 
wire,  or  what  is  better,  with  a  wire  of  "  delta  metal,"  one  end  of 
the  loop  fixed  to  the  moving  button,  the  other  encTTree  This  loop 
IS  passed  round  the  lovTO_rpan~of_th^^^     and  adjacent  .portions 
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of  the  broad  ..ligapienta.  so  that  it  passes  below  the  ovaries,,  and 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  uterine  incision.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  intestine  or  omentum  is  caught  in  the  loop.  The  free  end 
of  the  loop  is  now  seized  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  drawn  uj)  pretty 
tightly  and  t\visted  round  the  button.  The  screw  of  the  serre- 
noeud  is  then  turned  till  the  wire  is  tight  enough  to  stop  hasmor- 
rhage,  but  not  tight  enough  to  cut  the  tissues.  The  uterus  is  then 
cut  away  about  an  inch  above  the  loop.  If  there  is  any  bleeding 
at  this  time  from  the  stump,  a  little  further  tightening  of  the  serre- 
nceud  will  stop  it.  It  is  important  for  success  that  the  circulation 
beyond  the  loop  should  be  completely  cut  off. 

The  stump  of  the  uterus  has  next  to  be  fixed  as  a  pedicle  in  the 
lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound.  Two  guarded  pins  (Fig.  257) 
are  passed  transversely  through  the  pedicle  just  above  the  loop  of 
wire,  so  that  the  ends  lie  on  the  abdominal  walls,  and  keep  the  cut 
surface  of  the  pedicle  outside,  the  wire  loop  lying  in  a  depression 
just  below  the  pins.  These  pins,  like  the  wires,  are  now  made  of 
delta  metaL  which  does  not  rust  or  corrode.  Large  strong  hare-lip 
pins  mig  used,  in  the  absence  of  pins  specially  constructed. 
The  abdominal  sutures  are  then  applied  in  the  usual  way  above 
the  pedicle,  special  care  being  taken  in  the  adjustment  of  the  lowest 
suture,  so  that  it  may  bring  the  cut  edges  of  the  peritoneum  into 
contact  with  the  pedicle  of  the  uterus  all  round,  and  with  each  other 
immediately  above  the  stump.  At  this  spot  a  buried  suture  of  fine 
silk  may  be  used,  uniting  the  two  edges  of  parietal  peritoneum  to 
the  pedicle  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  wire.  It  is  weU  to  place 
also  one  suture  in  the  angle  of  the  wound  below  the  pedicle,  so  as 
to  infold  the  edges  of  the  peritoneuii  there  also.  The  rest  of 
the  abdominal  wound  is  closed  as  in  the  ordinary^  Cfesarian 
section.  The  toilette  of  the  peritoneum  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  usual  way,  and  all  blood  and  other  fluid  removed  before  the 
wound  is  closed. 

In  the  absence  of  a  serre-nojud,  the  operation  may  be  carried  out 
effectively  by  the  permanent  use  of  the  elastic  ligatm-e.  The  liga- 
ture is  tied  tightly  round  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  passing  below 
the  ovaries,  and  the  pins  are  passed  through  immediately  above  the 
ligature.  Knitting-needles  may  be  used  for  pins,  and  ordinary 
drainage  tubing  for  elastic  ligature  ;  and  thus  the  operation  may  be 
performed  without  any  special  appliances. 

Dressing  the  wound.— The  short  stem  of  the  serre-nceud  is 
to  be  enclosed  in  the  antiseptic  dressings.  The  layers  of  gauze 
covering  the  abdomen  may  be  slit  up  to  some  distance  from  below, 
so  that  the  stem  of  the  e'craseur  passes  through  the  slit.  Then  a 
transverse  layer  of  gauze  is  laid  across  below  the  stem,  and  the 
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instrument  itseK  is  wrapped  round  with  strips  of  ganze.  The  key 
of  the  serre-nceud  (see  Fig.  256,  p.  707)  is  kept  at  hand,  so  that, 
ia  case  there  is  any  haemorrhage  from  the  stump,  the  nurse  may 
be  able  to  stop  it  at  once  by  giving  a  turn  to  the  screw.  In  other 
respects,  the  dressings  are  the  same  as  for  ordinary  Csesarian 
section. 

After-treatment. — The  wound  should  be  looked  at  the  day 
after  operation  ;  and  the  serre-noeud  tightened,  if  there  is  any  sign 
of  vascularity  in  the  stump.  It  becomes  dry  and,  leathery  on  the 
surface  if  circulation  is  properly'arrested.  The  strangled  portion  of 
the  pedicle  may  separate  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  leaving 
a  depression  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Decomposition  of  the  pedicle 
will  have  begun  before  this.  As  soon  as  it  does  so,  the  pedicle 
must  be  dressed  daily  or  twice  a  day,  and  may  be  dusted  each  time 
with  iodoform.  Any  redundant  portions  may  be  cut  away  from 
time  to  time.  For  the  first  few  days  a  rather  free  use  of  morphia 
may  be  necessary,  to  relieve  pain  caused  by  the  constriction  and 
tension  of  the  stump. 

Choice  between  Sanger's  and  Porro's  operations. — In 
both  operations  the  results  have  in  the  hands  of  operators  of  experi- 
ence been  much  better  than  the  general  average,  and  in  both  the 
results  are  progressively  improving.  According  to  the  statistics 
collected  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  t^p  to  the  end  of 
1889,  there  had  been  in  fifteen  countries  272  Porro  operations, 
with  150  deaths;  in  thirteen  countries  there  had  been  212  Sanger 
operations,  with  50  deaths.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  at  all 
represent  in  either  case  the  prospects  of  the  operation  when  per- 
formed under  favourable  conditions.  The  minimum  mortality  of 
the  Sanger  operation,  in  skilled  hands,  is  the  less,  and  at  Dresden 
and  Leipzig,  where  it  has  been  most  practised,  does  not  exceed  1 2 
per  cent.  Recovery  also  is  more  rapid  from  this  operation,  and  the 
patient  suffers  less  febrile  disturbance.  But  the  results  of  Porro's 
operation  have  also  greatly  improved.  The  first  50  operations  were 
fatal  to  30  women,  the  last  50  up  to  1890,  to  10.  In  1884  there 
were  29  operations,  with  18  deaths;  in  1888,  24  with  3  deaths. 
Of  late  years  the  general  results,  when  cases  in  the  hands  of  un- 
practised operators  are  included,  have  been  not  less  favourable  with 
Porro's  than  with  Sanger's  operation  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
all  operations  described  as  Sanger's  operations,  really  deserve  the 
title. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator, 
Sanger's  operation  is  preferable,  if  decided  on  beforehand.  When 
flie  patient  has  been  long  in  labour,  and  especially  if  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extract  tErough  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  uterus  is  likely 
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to  Lave  been  hruised,  Pfljjca^gjjjjgjgtion  may  give  the  better  prospect. 
The  complete  failure  of  the  uterus  to  contract,  after  the  foetus  has 
been  removed,  would  also  be  an  indication  in  favour  of  Porro's 
operation. 

Porro's  operation  is  more  rapid,  and  can  be  performed  more 
readily  v^ithout  any  appliances  other  than  those  which  every  prac- 
titioner has  always  at  hand.  If  therefore  a  practitioner  unpractised 
in  abdominal  surgery  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  one  or  the 
other,  Porro's  operation  may  be  ^vorthj^  oXj^refCTence. 

Porro's  operation  may  be  impossible  to  execute  when  Csesarian 
section  is  performed  on  accoimt  of  a  fibroid  tumour,  lying  in  the 
pelvis,  and  occupying  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus,  including  the 
cervix,  or  extending  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  broad  ligaments, 
for  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  may  then  form  too  thick  a  mass 
to  be  surrotmded  by  the  wire,  and  fixed  as  a  pedicle  in  the  wound. 
In  this  case,  and  also  in  that  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri,  or  pelvis, 
Sanger's  operation  is  preferable. 

Baer's  operation. — In  the  case  of  pregnancy  complicated  by  a 
fibroid  tumour  which  involves  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  and  thus 
renders  Porro's  operation  difficult  or  impossible,  hysterectomy  may 
be  performed  according  to  Baer's  method,  the  essence  of  which 
consists  in  adopting  the  intra-pelvic  treatment  of  the  pedicle,  but 
placing  no  ligatures  nor  sutures  through  uterine  or  myomatous 
tissue.  The  same  operation  may  be  chosen  as  an  alternative  to 
Porro's  operation  by  a  surgeon  practised  in  abdominal  opera- 
tions. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  After 
removal  of  the  foetus,  the  uterus  is  tnrued  out  of  the  abdomen,  and 
hfemorrhage  arrested  by  an  elastic  ligature  below  the  level  of  the 
incision  and  the  placental  site.  By  means  of  a  larcjejmrved,  s£iai^ 
blunt,  pedicle  needle,  ligatures  are  placed  on  the  broad  ligaments, 
below  the  ovaries,  securing  the  ovarian  arteries,  and  the  outer  parts 
onhebroadHiaments  di^dded.  Transverse  incisions  through  the 
peritoneum  are  made  half-an-inch  above  the  bladder  in  front  and  at 
a  corresponding  level  at  the  back,  and  the  peritoneum  is_jt.rijgped 
down  including  the  bladder_also  in  front.  The  ItteTTTTe  arteries 
can  tlien  be  fdt^pinsatiiCB^tlte  sides  of  the  cervix,  and  ligatures 
are  placed  by  means  of  the  same  pedicle  needle  so  as  to  secm-e  tliem. 
The  uterus  is  then  divided  from  the  broad  Ugaments  down  to  below 
the  level  of  the  internal  os,  and  the  cervix  is  cut  across  trans- 
versely so  as  to  remove  the  uterus.  But  little  bleeding  takes  place 
from  the  cut  surface  of  the  cervix.  The  peritoneum  belore  and 
behind,  is  then  united  by  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  silk  or  chromi- 
cised  gut.     The  stump  of  the  uterus  is  thus  rendered  extra- 
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peritoneal,  while  the  ligatures  on  the  broad  ligaments  are  left  intra- 
peritoneal. As  a  rule,  no  drainage-tube  is  used,  but  one  may  be 
employed  for  twenty-four  hours  if  there  seems  lilcely  to  be  any 
sant^uineous  oozing.  This  method  is  commonly  adopted  for  fibroid 
tumoiu's  apart  from  pregnancy. 

Lapabo-elytrotomy. 

Another  alternative  to  Ca3sarian  section  is  laparo-elytrotomy,* 
introduced  by  Thuiiuis  of  New  York  in  1870,     In  this  operation^ 
the  openiii£^f.jEe  peritoneal  cavity  and  incision  of  the  uterus  anef 
entirelY  avoided.    An  incision  is  made  through  the  abdominal  wall 
above  the"Tjnm,  the  peritoneum  lifted,, the  vagma^_o£ened,  and  the 
foetus  thus  extracted  above  the  pelvic  brim. 

History.— Ritgen  "Eiad  attempted  the  same  operation  in  1821, 
but  the  incision  into  the  vagina  caused  so  much  heemorrhage  that 
the  attempt  was  given  up  and  Caesarian  section  performed.  The 
patient  did  not  recover.  Baudelocque  the  younger  had  also,  in 
1844,  reported  a  case  in  which  he  succeeded  in  extracting  a  dead 
child  by  the  same  operation.  He  found  it  necessary  to  tie  the 
common  iliac  artery  to  arrest  hsemorrhage.  In  this  case  also  the 
patient  died.  Thomas  devised  the  operation  quite  independently. 
In  1870,  in  tire'  case*  of  a  woman  dying  from  pneumonia,  he  ex- 
tracted a  living  child,  which  survived  about  an  hour,  ^kene  was 
the  first  who  saved  mother  and  child  in  an  operation  performed  in 
1875.  Thomas  had  a  similar  success  in  1877.  The  success,  first  of 
Porro's  and  then  of  Sanger's  Ca)sarian  section,  both  of  which  are  easier 
operations  to  perform,  has  displaced  laparo-elytrotomy  from  favour. 

The  operation. — If  possible,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  suffigient  -dilation  of  the  os  should  be  secured  to  allow 
the  child  to  be  extracted  through  the  cervix  without  'much  difficulty. 
This  may  be  generally  effected,  if  necessary,  by  the  hydrostatic  dilators. 

The  patient  is  placed^at  at  full  length  upon  the  table,  the  pelvis 
some  what  raised,  and  an  an  aesthetic  is  administered.  The  operator 
stands  at  the  right  side  of  the  patient  and  operates  on  the  right 
flank,    'ne^inaslon^'^  to  that  for  ligature  of  the  external 

iliac^rtery.  It  should  be  paralle^t.Q  Ppupart's  ligament  and  about 
five  liicTies  long,  the  outer  end  about  jin  inch  above  the  auterior- 
superiorjpine  of  the  ilium,  the  inner  end.  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  and  to  the  outside  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  As 
the  incision  is  made,  an  assistant  standing  opposite"to  the  operator 
draws  tlie  uterus  upward  and  toward  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to 


*  Derived  from  Kanapa,  the  flank  ;  eAurpor,  tho  vagina. 
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put  the  skin  upon  the  stretch.  As  the  operation  proceeds  vggggls 
may  be  tied  with  carholised  gut.  The  external  epigastric  artery 
must  be  divided,  the  internal  epigastric  artery  is  generally  iurriecl 
baclc  with  the  peritoneum.  Three  layers  of  abdominal  muscle^s  fiave 
to  be  divided,  layer  by  layer— the  external  oblique,  the  internal 
oblique,  and  the  transversalis.  The  transversalis  fascia  is  then 
pinched  up  with  forceps,  a  small  hole  is  made  in  it  with  the  scalpel, 
and  it  is  carefully  divided  upon  a  flat  director,  like  that  used  in 
ovariotomy,  revealing  beneath  it  the  fat  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
peritoneum.  AJalunt  instrument  is  then  passed  into  the  vagina, 
and  held  by  an  assistant  in  the  direction  of  the  wound  in  the  groin. 
The  operator  then  lifts  the  peritoneum  by  his  fingers,  so  as  to  gain 
access  to  the  vicinity  of  the  instrument  in  the  vagina.  This  is 
rendered  easier  by  the  loosening  of  the  peritoneum  in  pregnancy. 
Next  the  instrument  in  the  vagina  is  pushed  up  as  much  as  possible, 
so  as  to  make  the  vagina  protrude  in  the  wound.  The  operator 
now  makes  a  small  transverse  incision  into  the  vagina  upon  the 
guiding  instrument.  This  may  be  done  with  scissors,  or  better, 
with  Paquelin's  benzoline  cautery,  or  the  actual,  qautery,  heated 
only  to  a  dull  red  heat,  so  as  to  cause  the  minimum  of  hasmorrhage. 
Next  he  enlarges  the  opening  in  the  vagina  by  putting  both  index 
fingers  into  it,  back  to  back,  and  tearing  the  tissues  apart,  forward 
and  backssLard,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  os.  "^^fle 
object  is  to  make  the_  opening  be]xn\'"  and  to  the  outside  of  the 
ureter,  which  might  be  injured  in  the  operation.  At  this  stage  a 
sound  should  be  Tield  in  the  bladder  by  an  assistant,  so  that  lacera- 
Son'  of  the  bladder  may  be  avoided  if  possible. 

When  the  opening  is  large  enough  to  admit  it,  the  hand  is  intro- 
duced, the  membranes  are  ruptured  if  they  are  still  intact,  and  the 
child  extracted  by  versioiu.or  bv  f^ceps.  if  it  appears  that  forceps 
cairTre'TaSly^apiiiTed.  The  difficulty  of  the  operation  consists  in 
the  dealing  with  coipious  hasmorrhage  in  the  deep  part  of  the  wound, 
near  the  vagiual  surface.  " 'S?m^!s  possible,  the  vessels  should  be 
secured  through  the  alxlominal  wound.  If  this  does  not  suffice  to 
arresr"li8emorrhage,  a  tampon  may  be  applied  consisting  of  long 
strips  of  iodoform  gauze,  and  passed  through  the  wound  into  the 
vagina,  and  a  bandage  should  be  applied  firmly  over  the  external 
wound.  In  any  case  the  outer  angles  of  the  abdominal  wound 
should  be  closed  with  sutures.  If  no  tampon  is  required,  only 
space  enough  should  be  left  to  allow  a  good-sized  druiuago-tube, 
with  holes  in  the  side,  to  be  passed  through  from  \hv  outside  into 
the  vagina.  Iodoform  pessaries  or  tampons  should  be  kojil  in  the 
Tagms.]  and  the  drainage-tube  frequentljjr  syringed  tlirough  with  an 
antis*eptic  solution. 
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Prognosis. — The  operation  has  not  been  performed  often 
enough  to  allow  any  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  prognosis  to  be 
formed,  but  hitherto  the  success  has  not  been_sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  hold  its  ground  against  the  improved  (JBesarian  section.  Out  of 
twelve  cases  sbc  of  the  mothers  were  saved.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  in  desperate  condition  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In 
several  cases  the  bladder  was  injured,  but  the  opening  closed  up 
spontaneously. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 


ACCIDENTS  DUEliSTG  AND  AFTEE  LABOUR 

\ 

EUPTURE  AND   LACERATION    OF  THE  GeNITAL  CaNAL. 

LACERAf  iQjj  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  genital  canal,  but 
the  most  important  varieties  are  ruptures  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent 
portion  of  the  vagina  which  involve  the  peritoneum,  lacerations  of 
the  cervix,  and  lacerations  of  the  perineum  and  vulva. 

Rupture  of  the  Uterus  or  Vagina  involving  the  Peri- 
toneum.— Rupture  of  the  uterus  reaching  the  peritoneum  is  one 
oTlEemost^dangerous  accidents  of  labour.  Rupture  of  the  vagiiia 
into  the  pouch  of  Douglas  is  closely  allied  to  it,  and  is  frequently 
combined  with  rupture  of  the  uterus  itself. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  1  in  1,300  to  1  in  3,403  deliveries 
(Jolly).  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity,  when  assistance  to  labour 
was  given  very  sparingly,  forceps  cases  being  only  about  1  in  200 
deliveries,  there  were  seven  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina 
in  23,591  deliveries,  or  1  in  3,371,  a  result  closely  agreeing  with 
that  obtained  by  Jolly  from  the  statistics  of  782,741  labours  in 
Paris.  In  the  following  ten  years,  forceps  cases  being  1  in  93, 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  were  only  1  in  5,098. 

Causation. — The  rupture  is  caused  by  a  violent  contractioii.^ 
the  uterus,  which  is  unable  to  cause  advance  of  the  footus,  and 
proves  too  strong  for  the  resistance  of  the  thinned  portions  of  the 
uterus  or  the  vagina.  Among  predisjDosing  causes  are  weakness 
from  malnutrition,  or  fatty_de£eneration,  of  the  part  where  rupture 
takes  place.  Inefficient  action  of  the  auxiliary  .muscles  also  p^o- 
motes  rupture,  because  the  auxiliary  forces,  tending  to  depress,. the 
whole  uterus  at  each  pain,  take  some  of  the  strain  off  its  attach- 
ments to  the  jjelvis.  Laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  tlieir  being 
overloaded  with  fat,  is  tE^'efore  also  a  predisposing  cause.  Another 
importalit^cause'is  oblicnuty  of  the  uterus.  Any  deviation  of  the 
uterus  from  the  axis  oohe  genital  canal  at  the  level  where  the  liead, 
or  other  presenting  part,  is  lying,  diminishes  the  efficacy  of  the 
force  in  causing  advance  of  the  fojtus.  It  is  therefore  liable  to 
evoke  a  more  vigorous  contraction  of  the  uterus  than  would  other- 
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wise  be  necessary  to  complete  labour.  At  tbe  same  time  the  devia- 
tion causes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  force  to  be  uselessly^exjpended 
in  pressure  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  genital  canal,  anxl"  therefore 
increases  the  liabiUty  to  rupture  at  that  part.  Thus,  if  there  is  a 
deviation  of  30°,  there  is  a  useless  pressure  on  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  genital  canaTequal  to  one-half  of  the  expulsive  force. 

In  the  great  majority  of  caseTrupture  is_preceded  bx.m.^P.§^-X;e 
stretching  and  thinning  of  the  Ipwer'lfifstensiMe  segment  of  the 
utyr.iii;.  "  In  very  exceptional  cases  this  may  occur  even  in  the  first 
gtage  of  labour!  Much  more  frequently,  it  happens  during  a  sjCQftd 
stage,  prolonged  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the 
Iffitus.  As  previously  explained  (see  pp.  439  —  441),  the  sirflUg 
contractile  portion  of  the  uterus  gradually  retracts  over  .the  foetus, 
^he  internal  os  uteri  becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  and  the  xlig; 
tensible  part  of  the  uterus  becomes  stretched  longitudinally  as  well 
as  laterally,  and  thus  greatly^  thinned.  This  distensible  portion 
consists  of  the  cervix,  and  of  tnaTlower  segment  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  immediately  above  the  internal  os  which  has  to  be  expanded 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  foetus.  The  most  frequent  causes  which  ' 
lead  to  the  over- stretching  are  disproportion  between  the  foetus  and 
the  pelvis,  hydrocephalus,  and  unrectified  shoulder  or  transverse 
presentations.  The  tissue  M'hich  gives  way  may  have  been  weakened 
by  the  effects  of  prolongedjjressure  against  the  promontory "oT" the 
sacrum  or  other  part  of  the  pelvic  wall.  The  risk  of  rupture  is  of 
course  increased  if  the  action  of  the  uterus  is  excessively  violent, 
either  in  consequence  of  great  susceptibility  of  the  patient  to  reflex 
stimulus,  or  to  the  injudicious  administration  of  ergot  or  other 
oxytocic  remedy. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases  rupture  takes  place  suddenlv  and 
unexpectedly  without  any  protraction  of  labour,  or  disproportion 
between  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis.  It  must  be  explained  in  these 
cases  by  a  sudden  and  excessively  violent  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
probably  associated  with  some  deviation  of  its  axis,  and  some  unusual 
weakness  in  the  tissues  which  giveaway.  I  have  met  with  two 
instances  in  which  rupture  occurred  not  long  after  the  escape  of  the 
liquor  amnii  and  before  the  head  had  descended  into  the  pelvis,  in 
women  who  had  previously  borne  many  children  without  difficulty. 
In  one  the  accident  happened  when  the  woman  was  straining  upon 
a__night-stool,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  in  both,  the 
uterus  was  anteverted  at  the  time.  The  rupture  in  each  case  was 
not  through  any  over-distended  cervix,  but  across  the  vagina,  at  its 
junction  with  the  cervix.  It  ia  clear  that,  in  anteversion  of  the 
uterus,  when  the  head  is  lying  above  the  brim,  especially  when 
there  is  also  a  projecting  sacral  promontory,  the  uterine  force  may 
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drive  the  head,  not  domiwards  into  the  pelvis,  but  against  the  pro- 
montory. When  rupture  takes  place,  the  head  may  be  deflected 
upwards  by  the  promontory,  and  the  whole  I'oitus  may  escape  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  with  the  head  uppermost. 

Eupture  may  also  be  brought  about  liy  efforts  to  deliver_artifici- 
ally,  especially  by  the  attempt  to  turn  in  shoulder  presentations 
long  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  aninii,  or  by  the  performance  of 
any  oFstetric  operation  without  an  adec[uate  amount  of  dilatation  of 
the  cervix.  The  rupture,  in  suclf  cases,  may  be  a  longitudinal  rent 
extending  from  the  edge  of  the  cervix  into  the  uterus,  or  may  take 
place,  like  a  spontaneous  rupture,  in  the  stretched  segment  of  the 
uterus. 

Ruptures  of  the  uterus  are  more  common  in  multiparaj  than  in 
primipara3,  and  in  women  over  thirty  years  of  age  trffen  in  younger 
women.  The  reason  is  that,~in  multiparse,  and  in  older  women, 
laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  deviation  of  the  uterus,  and  degener- 
tion  of  tissue  are  more  likely  to  exist.  According  to  Bandl,  only 
11  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  rupture  occur  in  primiparse. 

Pathological  anatomy. — Rupture  almost  always  commences 
in  the  distended  part  of  the  uterine  wall,  but  it  may  exteiicl  ug; 
wards  to  some  extent  from  this  into  the  body  of  the  uterus.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  rupture  rnay  commence  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  as  when  there  is  a  weakened  portion  of  the'  wall  injissocia- 
tion  with  a  fibroid  tumour,  or  when  the  cicatrix  of  a  former 
Csesarian"  section  gives  way.  The  initial  rupture  is  necessarily 
transverse  to* the  line  of  greatest  tension.  Thus,  in  cases  of  hydro- 
cephalus or  shoulder  presentation,  when  too  bulky  a  mass  is  forced 
doVn  into  the  cervix,  the  line  of  rupture  is  frequently  longitudinal. 
Otherwise  it  is  more  generally  transverse,  or  partly  transverse  and 
partly  longitudinal.  Rupture  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the 
circumference,  but  is  rather  more  frequent  posteriorly.  If  anterior, 
it  may  separate  the  uterus  from  the  bladder.  Generally  it  extends 
more  or  less  to  one  side,  involving  the  broad  ligament.  The 
ruj)ture  may_involye  the  vagina  and  the  cervix  together.  When 
the  vagina  alone  is  implicated,  the  line  of  rupture  is  generally 
transverseTnear  the  line  of  union  with  the  cervix. 

When  rupture  has  taken  place,  the  uterus  may  retract  ofl"  the 
fcetus,  expelling  the  fcEtus  either  partially  or  wholly  through  the 
rupturg  into. the  peritoneal,cayity,  and  sometimes  the  placenta  also. 
This  is  more  likely  to  take  place  if  the  rupture  occurs  M'hen  the 
head  is  still  above  the  brim. 

Symptoms  and  Course.— If  an  extensive  rupture  takes  place 
suddenly,  the  patient  generally  feels  a  sudden  acute  pain  and  sensa- 
tion of  tearing.    The  pains,  which  generally  have  been  violent  up 
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to  that  time,  cease  suddenly  and  completely.  GraduaUy  increasing 
continuous  abdominal  pain  is  substituted  for  the  rhythmical  pams  ot 
labour  The  pulse,  becomes  rapid,  and  the  anxioiis  face,  prostration, 
and  often  vomiting  and  pallor,  i£dicate  shock  and  internal  hsemor- 
rhage.  "There  is  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  the 
presenting  part  recedes.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  the  foetus 
is  still  above  the  brim,  it  passes  away  out  of  reach  through  the  rent 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  the  rupture  is  more  gradual,  being  extended  by  successive 
pains,  there  may  not  be  any  sign  making  it  obvious  exactly  when 
the  accident  has  occurred,  and  the  pains  cease  more  gradually.  In 
all  cases,  however,  when  the  rupture  is  complete,  the  pains  cease, 
^ere  is  heemorrhage  from  the  vagina,  and  a  rapid  pulse.  If  the 
presenting  part  is^  low"  in  the  pelvis,  it  may  remain  without  obvious 
recession,  but  merely  cessation  of  advance.  In  rare  cases  rupture 
has  been  found  after  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  having 
taken  place  in  the  final  pain. 

Diagnosis. — A  probable  diagnosis  from  the  symptoms  above 
described  is  generally  ea^y.  It  is  to  be  completed  by  passing  in 
the  hand  and  feeling  the  rent,  and  the  empty  uterus, "if  the  foetus 
has  escaped  into  the  ahdomen.  The  outline  of  the  fcetus  may  also 
be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  uterus  as  a  separate  mass. 
If  the  presenting  part  still  occupies  the  vagina,  the  diagnosis  can 
only  be  made  from  the  symptoms,  untU  delivery  has  been  completed. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable.  There 
is  so  much  shock,  and  generally  such  copious  internal  -hEemorrhage 
from  the  rent,  that  the  patient  often  sinks  before  there  is  any 
opportunity  for  giving  surgical  aid.  Moreover,  the  repair  of  the 
rent  is  itself  often  very  difficult.  Again,  unless  abdominal  section 
is  performed,  there  is  blood  remaining  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
mortality  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  84  to  95  per  cent. 
The  cases  of  recovery  have  chiefly  been  in  patients  in  the  country. 
But'  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  improved  Caesarian 
section  offers  hope  of  improved  results  in  cases  where  the  primary 
shock  and  hsemorrhage  are  not  too  great  to  allow  of  abdominal 
section.  This  hope  has  already  been  justified  to  some  extent.  The 
child  is  inevitably  lost  in  all  cases  in  which  it  escapes  through  the 
rupture. 

Death  sometimes  takes  place  within  a  few  hours  from  haemor- 
rhage and  shock.  More  frequently  it  occurs  after  three  or  four  days 
from  septic  peritonitis.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  rent  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  passage  of  the  fcctm  through  it  into  the  abdomen. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  important  part  of  prophylaxis  con- 
sists in  aliording  timely  aid  by  forceps  or  other  means  in  all  cases 
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of^obstructed  labour,  especially  when  any  contraction  of  the  pelvis 
I'T'cliscbverecl,  and  in  avoiding  the  administration  of  ergot  in  all 
such  cases.  The  necessity  for  timely  intCT'^renST^Tespecially  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  pains'^pear  to  be  excessively  strong, 
without  producing  any  advance  of  the  fostus.  The  patient  should 
not,  however,  be  checked  from  bearing  down  in  such  cases,  since 
the  "acffon  "6T"~the  auxiliary  muscles  tends  to  dimihisE"  both  the 
thinning  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  and  the  risk  of  rupture,  as 
already  exjjlained  (see  pp.  170,  713).  In  shoulder  presentations  and 
in  hydrocephalus  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  of  importance. 
A  useful  indication  of  danger  is  the  recognition  through  the 
abdominal  wall  in  protracted  laboiir  of  the  transverse  'line  of  cle- 
pressTons  at  some  height  above  the  pubes  (see  page  490).  This"is 
probably  formed  by  the  internal  os,  and  proves  that  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus  is  dangerously  thinned.  If  it  is  detected  in 
protracted  labour,  it  is  time^  to  give__assistance  of  some  sort,  but, 
in  head  presentations,  version  should  be  avoided,  or  only  attempted 
with  great  caution. 

Treatment.  —  If  the  child  remains  withiu  the  uterus,  the 
diagnosis  of  rupture  can  generally  be  made  only  from  the  symptoms. 
Rupture  being  suspected,  the  child  should  be  extracted  as  rapidly 
as_  possible.  If  extraction  with  forceps  meets  with  any  difficiTlty, 
craniotomy  should  be  performed  without  hesitation,  since  the  child 
is  wely  saved  after  rupture  has  taken  place.  The  safest  instru- 
ment for  extraction  afterwards  is  craniotomy  ^forceps,  since  the 
position  of  the  outer  blade  can  be  exactly  adjusted  by  the  fingers, 
while  the  cephalotribe  might  possibly  be  passed  through  the 
rupture,  and  injure  the  maternal  structures.  is  well  to  keep  the 
patient.in  the  dorsal  position  throughout  the  operation,  as  well  as 
afterwards.  Air  is  then  not  so  likely  to  be  sucked  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  in  respiration,  and  less  blood  will  gravitate  into  it. 

After  extraction  of  the  child,  the  placeDl§,^ouldbe_^removed 
quickly,  the  hand  being  introduced  for  the  purposeifnecesRary, 
leSTTt  should  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  it  has  already 
done  so,  it  may  be  drawn  back  through  the  rent,  if  this  can  be 
effected  easily  without  risk  of  injuring  the  intestines.  Otherwise 
the  presence  of  the  placenta  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  deteruune 
the  balance  of  advantage  in  favour  of  performing  abdominal  section, 
and  removing  it  by  that  means. 

If  the  whole  child  has  passed  througli  the  opening  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  even  if  the  head  has  passed  through,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  it  back  again  through  the  opening. 
If  this  is  attempted,  the  laceration  and  bruising  are  likely  to  be 
increased.    Moreover  the  uterus,  being  more  or  less  emptied,  wiR 
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have  retracted.  Tlie  pelvic  space  will  therefore  be  partly  occupied 
by  the  double  thickness  of  its  thickened  wall,  instead  of  merely 
that  of  the  attenuated  waU  expanded  over  the  foetus.  By  this 
cii'cumstance  the  diflSculty  of  extraction  may  be  greatly  increased, 
if  there  is  any  disproportion  between  foetus  and  pelvis,  and  therefore 
also  the  risk  of  injury. 

The  right  treatment  is  to  perform  abdominal  section,  remove  the 
foetus^'cTeaf  out  clots  and  blood  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and, 
if  the  site  of  the  rupture  is  accessible,  unite  the  edges  of  the 
peritoneum  by  sutures.  The  incision  through  the  abdominal  wall 
is  to  be  made  in  the  linea  alba,  as  in  ovariotomy  or  Csesarian  section. 
This  treatment  has  given  promising  results,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
adopted. 

If  possible,  the  sutures  should  be  applied  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  Sanger's  Csesarian  section,  dee,]3  sutures  through  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  uterus,  avoiding  the  mucosa,  or  through  the  cellular 
tissue irihe''rent'~involves'the  broad  ligament  or  vagina,  and  super- 
ficial ,sutiires_  about  twice  as^^^^  uniting  the  peritoneum,  and 
turning  in  its  edge  either  on  one  side  or  on  both.  The  former  may  be 
of  silk,  stout  chromicised  gut,  or  silver  wire,  the  latter  of  fine  silk. 
If  the  rent  is  posterior,  as  it  usually  is,  the  uterus  should  be  turned 
out  through  the  abdominal  wound,  and  the  intestines  held  back  by 
large  flat  sponges,  so  as  to  allow  access  to  it,  if  possible.  If  it  is 
anterior,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  apply  the  sutures.  The_jleep 
sutures  arrest  the  bleeding,  if  they  can  be  successfully  applied.  In 
cases  in  which  it  proves  impossible  to  unite  with  deep  sutures  the 
torn  surfaces,  Leopold  has  adopted  with  siiccess  the  following  plan. 
A  long  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  within  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  so  as  to  approximate  the  surfaces,  and  arrest  bleeding  by 
pressure,  and  the  end_is  brought  put  at  the  lower  part  of  the' 
abdominal  wound.  AftCT^,tweLv;e,  Jiours  or  more,  the  atcip  is^ 
removed  by  means  of  this  end.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  bring  the  end  of  the  gauze  out  through  the  vagina,  and 
remove  it  through  that  passage. 

In  some  cases  the  uterus  has  been  removed,  as  in  Porro's  opera- 
tion. But  it  is  only  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  rent  involves  the 
fundus  that  the  whole  rent  can  be  removed  by  this  means.  And 
even  then  the  shock  of  this  operation,  added  to  that  already 
existing,  is  a  serious  disadvantage. 

The  peritoneum  should  be  cleansed  by  washing.it,.out  with  hot 
water  at_105°  F.  rather  than  by  sponging  merelyT' 

Even  if  the  fcjetus  remains  within  the  uterus  and  is  removed 
through  the  vagina  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  perform  abdominal 
section  for  the  purpose^  cleansing  the  peritoneum  from  blood  and 
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clots.  For  generally  a  large  quantity  of  blood  escapes  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  is  the  chirf^caAise__of  1^  sejDtic  peritonitis, 
germs  of  decomposition  gaining  access  through  the"  rent.  This 
treatment  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  if  the  rupture  is  so 
situated  that  it  is  likely  that  the  rent  can  be  closed  by  deep  sutures 
from  the  peritoneal  side.  A  condition  of  great  collapse,  from 
haemorrhage  and  shock,  would  be  a  contra,-indication  to  the  opera-  » 
tion.  If  the  rupture  is  very  low  down  on  tlie  posterior  uterine  wall 
or  vagina,  it  would  probably  he  impossible  to  reach  it,  in  order  to 
close  it  by  sutures,  from  the  abdominal  surface.  In  such  case,  the 
introduction  of  a  drainage  tube,  or  of  a  roll  of  iodoform  gauze,  to  serve 
as  a  drain,  may  be  preferable  to  the  performance  of  abdominal 
section.  The  peritoneal  cavity  may  first  be  washed  out  with  _liot , 
water  by  a  tube  passed  from  the  vagina  through  the  rent,  the 
pa'fie'nt  being  in  the  dorsal  position.  The  drainage  tube  should  be 
rather  stiff  and  fully  as  large  as  the  little  finger.  A  T-shaped  tube 
may  be  used,  having  holes  in  the  upper  transverse  portion,  which  is 
passed  through  the  rent,  and  serves  to  retain  the  tube.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  tube  the  plan  recommended  by  Felsenreich*  may 
be  used.  A  piece  of  thick,  stiff  drainage  tube  is  bent  upon  itself  at 
the  centre,  and  a  large  hole  cut  on  the  outside  of  the  bend.  The 
descending  arms  of  "the  "tuBe"  are  f  astenecl  't&gether,  and  the  bend 
pa^e'd  fhrough  the  rupture.  The  tube  is  kept  in  place  by  stitching 
the~lower  part  of  it  to  the  edge  of  the  perineum.  For  this  purpose 
a  fishing  gut  suture  will  be  the  best  to  use. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  rent  involves  chiefly  the  vagina  and 
broadjigaments,  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  from  the  vagina  deep 
sutujes  to  arrest  hsemorrhage  by  uniting  the  main  part  of  the  torn 
surfaces,  leaving  a  space  for  drainage  from  Douglas's  pouch. 

Leopold  Advises  that'  the'  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  should 
bejpacked  with  iodoform  gauze  to  aid  in  making  pressure  upon  the 
rent,  whether  abdominal  sfection  is  performed  or  not.  The  plug  is 
to  be  left  several  days.  In  some  cases,  he  passes  the  strip  of  gauze 
from  the  vagina  through  the  rent,  and  out  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdominal  wound. 

After-treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  constantly  on 
her  back,  as  after  ovariotomy  or  Caesarian  section,  and  the  blg^jier 
emptied  by  cathgter.  Unless  the  vaginal  plug  is  used,  suppositories 
containing  iodoform,  or  tampons  dusted  over  with  iodoform,  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  the  vagina.  TJia^vagina  should  be  frequently 
irrigated  with  an  unirritating  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  a  solution 
of  boric  acid.    Special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  outflow  is  free, 

*  "Beitrag  zur  Therapie  der  TJterueniptur."  Archir.  for  Gynoek.,  Band  XXJX., 
Heft  3. 
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andjhe  irrigator  should  only  be  raised  very  slightly  above  the  level 
.  of_the  vagina.  After  the  first  two  days,  when  peritoneal  adhesions 
are  lively  to  have  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rent,  stronger 
antiseptics,  such  as  a  solution  of  chinosol  or  creolin,  may  be  used,  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  decomposition  of  the  lochia.  In  other 
respects,  the  after-treatment  is  similar  to  that  after  Csesarian  section. 

Incomplete  Edpturf,  of  the  Uterus.  —  There  are  two 
varieties  of  incomplete  rupture  of  the  uterus.  In  the  yrst.  the 
muscular  waU  is  torn,  while  the  peritoneum  remains  intact :  in  the 
second,  the  peritoneum'  is  torn,  while  the  main  portion  of  tlje 
muscular  waUjloqi^qt^ yield.  Incomplete  rupture  of  the  nmsciilar 
wan  tales'  place  chiefly  at  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  where  the  peri- 
toneum is  not  in  such  closTconfact'wiEh  the  muscle.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  it  to  occur  at  the  front  or  back  of  the  uterus,  except  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall,  between  uterus  and  bladder.  It 
is  much  less  coEamon  than  complete  rupture.  The  peritoneum 
becomes  detached  over  a  considerable  surface,  and  blood  is  ponred 
out  beneath  it,  forming  a  hsematoma,  especially  when  the  site  of 
the  rupture  is  between  uterus  and  bladder.  In  some  cases  of 
complete  rupture  a  similar  detachment  of  peritoneum  and  effusion 
of  blood  are  formed,  showing  that  an  incomplete  rupture  had  pre- 
ceded the  complete.  A  less  severe  degree  of  internal  rupture,  not 
dividing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscular  wall,  may  be  produced 
at  the  intemal_i)^  by  efforts  to  deliver  rapidly,  before  the  internal  os 
has  fully  expanded. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  incomplete  rupture  are  much 
^^^^i^}-?^^"^^  than  those  of  complete,  and  the  diagnosis  is  more 
di^ult.  The  pains  generally  continue,  although  they  may  become 
less  efficient.  The  chief  symptoms  are  acceleration  of  pulse  .  and 
hsemorrhage.  Little  or  no  blood,  however,  giay  escape  externally, 
if  the  presenting  part  prevents  its  exit.  A  sign  which  has  been 
observed  in  some  cases  is  that  of  erajDhysema  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the_uterus,  or  extending  to  the  ilia^fosla^  and  even  to  'inore  di^aiit 
parts.  The  air  may  find  entry  from  the  vagina,  or  there  may  be 
gas  ansing  from  decomposition  of  the  foetus.  Cases  in  which 
emphysema  has  been  noted  have  generally  ended  fatally. 

Prognosis.— Although  the  accident  appears  much  less  severe 
than  that  m  which  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened,  the 
mortality  of  recorded  cases  has  been  high.  Death  has  often  occurred 
from  senile  r|erijj^is,  or  ceUulitis  spreading  from  the  vicinity  of 


the  bloodTclot. 

Treatment.— If  the  accident  is  suspected,  delivery  should  be 
effected  rapjdlps  m  th  .complete  rupture.  ^moFSage 

can  generally  be  arrested  by  securing  contraction  of  the  uterus,  after 
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removal  of  the  placenta.  The  after-treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
preserving  the  discharges  from  decomposition,  hy  frequent  syringing 
with  antiseptic  solutions  and  the  use  of  iodoform  pessaries. 

^^UFTUBE  OF  THE  PERITONEAL  COVERING  OF  THE  UtERUS.  The 

second  variety  of  incomplete"rupture  has"l)een"described  in  a  few 
cases  in  which  death  has  occuned  from  heemorrhage  or  shock,  or 
from  subsequent  peritonitis.  Cases  not  ending  fatally  would  pro- 
bably escape'recognition. 

Perforation  of  the  Uterus. — Localised  inflammation  and 
sloughing  of  the  uterine  wall  may  be  produced  by  prolonged  pres- 
sure between  some  projecting  part  of  the  pelvis  and  the  present- 
ing  part  of  the  foetus,  especially  when  the  head  is  presenting. 
The  bony  prominence  most  likely  to  cause  this  effect  is  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  in  a  flattened  pelvis.  In  protracted  labour, 
especially  when  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  the  internal 
OS  may  be  so  much  elevated  by  retraction  of  the  uterus,  that  the 
sacral  promontory  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the  cervix,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  thinned  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  In  the  more 
rare  case  in  which  there  are  projecting  spines  or  bony  j^rominences 
at  other  parts  of  the  pelvis,  as  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  these  also 
may  cause  a  similar  local  lesion  in  the  uterus.  Sloughing,  especially 
at  the  site  of  the  sacral  promontory,  is  most  commonly  due  to 
prolonged  pressure,  when  labour  has  been  left  too  long  unassisted. 
It  may  also  result  from  injury  in  very  diflicult  instrumental  de- 
livery, or  from  the  use  of  unsuitable  instruments,  or  the  unskilfid 
use  of  instruments. 

The  portion  of  the  uterine  wall  which  sloughs  may  give  way  and 
form  a  rounded  or  funnel-shaped  perforation  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  ;  or  its  inner  or  outer  portion  may  alone  give  way,  not  pro- 
ducing a  complete  perforation.  In  sloughs  on  the  anterior  wall, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  usually  reached,  but  only  the  celkdar 
tissue  in  front  of  the  uterus.  As  in  the  case  of  sloughs  causing 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  the  perforation  generally  does  not  take  place 
before,  or  at  the  time  of,  delivery,  but  after  an  interval  of  some 
days.  It  is  not  so  fatal  as  rupture  of  the  uterus,  becaiise  peritoneal 
adhesions  may  have  meantime  formed  around  it.  It  may,  however, 
set  up  general  peritonitis,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  death  after 
difficult  labour. 

Lacerations  of  the  Vaginal  Portion  of  the  Cervix. — 
SfighTsiiperficiar  lacerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  edge 
of  the  OS  are  almost  inevitable  in  labour.  Deeper  lacerations  are  of 
common  occurrence.  These  may  extend  either  partially  or  wholly 
up  to  the  vaginal  reflection,  or  may  even  reach  the  adjoining  por- 
tion of  the  vagina  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue.    It  is  very  rai'e  for 
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lacerations  couiniencing  at  the  edge  of  the  cer\dx  to  extend  up  to 
the  internal  os,  but  rents  caused  by  forcible  delivery  with  an  undi- 
lated  cervix  may  ^Jossibly  do  so.  They  then  virtually  become  in- 
complete or  complete  ruptures  of  the  uterus,  as  the  case  may  be. 

JJransverse  lacerations,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  os,  are  much 
more  rare.  Such  a  laceration  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  the 
advancing  head,  when  there  is  deviation  of  tlie  os  uteri  to  one  side  ; 
or  the  anterior  lip,  compressed  TSelw'eeh  the  occiput  and  the  pubes, 
may  become  injured  and  inflamed,  and  may  give  way  in  the  form 
of  a  transverse  laceration.  Cases  have  even  been  recorded  in  which, 
when  the  os  is  very  rigid,  such  a  laceration  has  extended  all  the 
way  round,  and  separated  the  edge  of  the  cervix  in  the  form  of  a 
ring.    This  constitutes  an  annular  laceration. 

Causation. — Laceration  results  from  rigidity  of  the  cervix, 
combined  either  mth  activity  of  the  expelling  forces,  or  artificial 
extraction.  The  rigidity  may  either  be  due  to  a  previous  inflam- 
mation or  hyperplasia  of  the  cervix,  or  to  labour  occurring  for  the 
§^t  time  late  in  life.  Premature  rupture  of  the  membranes  greatly 
Eiedisi3i)§es..toiaceratiQn,  through  the  failure  of  the  natural  mechan- 
ism for  gradual  dilatation.  The  lacerating  force  may  be  the  natural 
expulsive  power,  or  that  expended  in  delivery  by  forceps,  or  traction 
in  pelvic  presentations  or  after  version. 

Symptoms  and  results. — There  is  generally  no  symptom 
which  attracts  notice  at  the  time  of  the  laceration,  the  pain  pro- 
duced being  merged  in  the  pain  of  uterine  contraction.  Until  de- 
livery hsemorrhage  is  generally  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  f  ojtus. 
After  delivery,  hsemorrhage  may  occur,  and  form  one  of  the  varieties 
of  post-partum  hEemorrhage.  It  is  onl^  in  exceptional  cases,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  sufficient  to  call  for  any  special  treatment.  "  " 

The  sligliter  lacerations  generally  heal  more  or  less  completely 
during  the  puerperal  period,  but  often  leave  the  cervix  irfeglilar, 
and  marked  by  notches  radiating  from  the '  cervix.  '  A  deep  lacera- 
tion reaching  the  vaginal  reflection  is  apt  to  cause  local  cellulitis  in 
Its  neighbourhood,  owing  to  absorption  at  the  iiw"surface.'""'TE.is'is 
proved  by  the  frequency  with  which,  when  an  old  ununited  lacera- 
tion is  discovered  long  after  the  labour  which  gave  rise  to  it,  a  band 
of  thickening  in  the  cellular  tissue  running  from  the  angle  of  the 
laceration  can  also  be  detected.  Septic  absorption  of  a  more  grave 
character  at  the  same  site  may  give  rise  to  puerperal  septicasniia 
When  laceration  is  deep,  and  especially  when  t£e  cervix  is  lacerated 
at  both  sides,  the  clefts  are  apt  to  remain  unliealed,  and  the  anterior 
and  posterior  lips  of  the  cervix  to  become  everted  and  hypertro- 
l-hied.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  cervix,  naturally  clothed  with 
cylindrical  epithelium,  is  thus  exposed  to  fricSo£,  and  to  the  action 
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of  tlie  vaginal  secretion.  The  result  commonly  is  a  granular  in- 
flammation of  the  exposed  surface,  a  condition  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  ulceration  or  erosion  of  the  cervix,  before  attention  was 
called  hy  Emmet  of  New  York  to  the;  frequency  and  to  the  results 
of  cervical  lacerations.  The  effect  of  unliealed  laceration  of  the 
cervix  may  thus  be  chronic  uterine  trouble,  lasting  for  many  years. 

Diagnosis. — The"  laceration  may  sometimes  be  noticed  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  or  suspected  from  the  sudden  yielding  of  a 
long  resisting  cervix.  In  all  cases,  when  the  placenta  is  removed, 
and  the  finger  introduced  to  feel  whether  any  clots  remain  in.  the 
vagina,  the  physician  shou.ld  examine  the  cervix,  which  hangs  limp 
and  flaccid,  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  rents  in  it,  and  theii- 
degree. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  important  point  in  prophylaxis  is  to 
avoid  increasing  the  number  of  lacerations  which  would  occur  spon- 
taneously by^using  forceps  unnecessarily  before  full  retraction  of 
the  OS,  or  by  extracting  too  hastily  in  those  cases  in  which  forceps 
'""""are  called  for.    Wm^aceratioii  is  threatened  liLlki<iity.o.yfeS-°L 
Os  in  association  with  violent  pains,  all  means  should  be  used  to  ^ro; 
■""■'■mote  relaxation,  such  as  hot  water  irrigation,  and,  above  aU^Jbh^ 
administration  of  chloroform.     After  premature  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  if  the  os  does  not  readily  yield,  laceration  may  some- 
times be  averted  by  the  judicious  use  of  dilating  bags  or  dilatation 
with  the  fingers  (see  pp.  454 — 457). 

Treatment.— Hasmorrhage  may  be  checked  by  Ijot-Or  cold 
water  syringing,  or  application  of  a  piece  of  ice,  or,  if  necessary, 
by  pressure  with  a  sponge  or  swab  of  cotton  soaked  in  a  styptic, 
such  as  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  or  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  ircui.    A  stiU  better  and  more  scientific  plan  is  to  arrest  the 
c    hasmorrha^e  by  umtiflg  the  laceration .  by  sutures.    For  this  pur- 
pose, the  patient  shomd  be  placed  in  Sims'  semiprone  position,  lym^ 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  laceration.    SiiSi^eluIum  should  be 
used  or  the  cervix  drawn  do^Mi  to  the  vulva  by  tenaculum  forceps. 
The 'best  material  for  sutureris  stout,,  fishing-gut  or  silver^  wire 
Two  sutures  are  generally  suiiicient  for  one  side  of  the  cervix,  and 
tTTse  may  be  applied  with  a  straight  needle  held  m  a  needle-holder 
or,  still  better,  by  Hagedorn's  needle-holder  (Fig  260,  p.  729)  and 
curved  needles.    They  should  be  removed^t  the  end^.oLaL^eek 
The  sutures  should  be  passed  through  the  whok.  t^^kness  of  the 
cervLx,  just  including  the  edge  of  the  lining  cervica  mucous  mem- 
brane.   Either  an  anaesthetic  should  be  dispensed  wi  h  for  the 
operation,  or  so  much  time  should  be  allowed  first  to  elapse  after 
delivery  that  there  is  no  longer  fear  of  hoBmorrhage  from  Mtm^e 
inertia     It  is  not  usual  to  perform  an  immediate  operation  on  the 
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laceration,  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  bleeding  of  conse- 
quence. For  it  appears  that,  in  general,  if  careful  vaginal  irrigation 
is  employed,  and  all  sepsis  avoided,  fair  healing  of  the  lacerations 
takes  place  spontaneously. 

If  a  laceration  has  been  detected  after  labour,  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  cervix  some  weeks  after  delivery,  in 
order  to  decide  whether  the  operation  of  trachelorraphy  is  called  for, 
or  whether  any  other  treatment  is  necessary. 

Lacerations  of  the  Vagina. — Lacerations  of  the  posterior 
vagmal  cul-de-sac  reaching"  the  peritoneum,  and  vaginal  associated 
with  cervical  lacerations,  have  already  been  described.  In  the 
middle  portion  of  a  normal  vagina,  spontaneous  laceration  rarely 
occurs,  since  the  canal  is  capable  of  stretching  to  the  dimensions  of  S7 1 
the  pelvis.  If,  however,  the  vagina  is  contracted  by  old  cicatrices, 
laceralion'may  take  place,  and  may  reach  even  the  bladder  or  the 
rectum.  Vaginal  lacerations  may  also  be  produced  by  unskilful 
use  of  instruments,  or  by  projecting  angles  of  bone  in  craniotomy. 

Treatment. — Sutures  will  rarely  be  required,  unless  the  bladder 
or  rectum  is  laid  open.  Heemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  cold  or 
pressure  with  styptic  applications.  Care  should  be  taken  afterwards 
to  guard  against  decomposition  of  lochia  in  the  vagina. 

Lacerations  of  the  Vaginal  Outlet,  Vulva,  and  Perineum. 
—The  vaginal  outlet,  formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  hymen,  is  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  canal,  and  suffers  inevitable  rujature  in 
priiniparBe.*  In  coitus  only  the  edge  of  the  hymen  becomes 
notched,  the  notches  not  reaching  quite  to  its  base.  In  parturition 
lacerations  extend  quite  to  its  base,  and  reach  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  vaginal  wall.  These  lacerations  are  longitudinal,  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  greatest  tension.  The  main  tear  is 
generally  posterior,  but  there  are  usually  others  also.  Hence,  the 
condition  of  the  hymen  generally  affords  positive  evidence  as  to 
p^yious  parturition.  ~^ 

Laceration  of  the  perineum  in  primiparte  generally  commences  by 
extension  into  the  substance  of  the  perineal  body  from  the  inevitable 
tear  at  the  vaginal  outlet,  which  is  shown  by  the  line  e  c  in  Fig.  260, 
p.  726.  The  term  perineal  body  is  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
recto-vaginal  septum.  A  longitudinal  section  of  this  forms  (roughly) 
a  triangle  (a  b  c,  Fig.  260),  the  base  of  which  (6  c)  is  constituted  by 
the  perineum  proper.  Up  to  the  first  parturition,  the  remnant  of 
the  hymen  at  the  vaginal  outlet  {d,  Fig.  260)  forms  a  projection 
forward  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  anterior  or  vaginal  face  of 

*  By  Budin  the  hymen  itself  is  regarded  as  forming  the  tei-mination  of  the  vnffina 
and  the  free  margin  of  the  hymen  therefore  as  being  the  vaginal  outlet ;  but  this  view 
has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
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the  triangle.  A  considerable  laceration  of  the  vaginal  face  of  the 
triangle,  occurring  by  extension  upwards  and  inwards  of  the  in- 
evitable tear,  e  c,  may  take  place  without  tlie  perineum  itself,  or 
even  the  fom-chette,  or  fold  of  skin  uniting  its  anterior  border, 
being  involved  at  all.  This  may  divide  so  much  of  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani  (see  Fig."""T8j  p.  170),  that  the  action  of  that 


Fig.  258. — Antei'o-postei-ior  section  of  perineal  body  in  primiparre.  n,  recto-vaginal 
septum  ;  h  c,  perineum  ;  c,  fourchette  ;  rl,  vaginal  outlet,  formed  by  remnant  of 
hymen  ;  c  d,  fossa  navicularis  ;  e  c,  inevitable  laceration  in  primiijarte  ;  f  c,  deeper 
laceration  of  vaginal  surface  of  perineal  body  not  involving  perineum  itself ; 
/■  r/,  laceration  of  perineum  up  to  sphincter  ani ;  /  h,  f  k,  lacerations  didding 
sphincter  ani;  1  1',  2  2',  show  position  of  sutures  for  uniting  the  laceration. 
The  section  shows  the  shape  of  the  perineal  body  when  shghtly  stretched  trans- 
versely, as  by  the  advancing  head.  In  its  unstretched  condition  the  fourchette  (c) 
lies  posterior  to  the  vaginal  outlet  {d). 


muscle  in  coitus,  and  the  value  of  the  perineal  body  as  a  support  for 
the  vagina,  are  impaired  thenceforward,  the  perineum  being  lei't  only 
as  a  thin  septum,  like  an  artificial  perineum  produced  by  a  liadly- 
performed  operation.  In  rare  cases,  a  superficial  cutaneous  crack  of 
the  perineum  is  alone  produced,  the  skin  being  less  distensible  than 
the  muscle  beneath,  which  remains  intact. 

Decv  lacerations. —Move  frequently,  as  the  laceration  spreads,  it 
involves  the  perineum  proper  and  extends  more  or  less  from  tlie 
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fourchette  backward  toward  the  anus.  Sometimes  only  just  the 
anterior  mai;;gin  is  torn  .through,  and  women  who  have  had  several 
children  rarely  escape  so  much  laceration  as  this.  In  a  more 
severe  form  of  rupture  the  laceration  extends  backward  as  far  as 
the  sphincter  ani,  as  shown  by  the  line  /A  in  Fig.  258.  Some- 
times the  tear  forks  on  reaching  the  sj)hincter,  going  a  little  to  each 
side  without  divi cling  the  muscle.  In  others  the  skin  only  may  be 
divided  as  far  as  the  anus,  while  the  muscle  beneath'  remains  intact. 
In  the  .severest  form  of  all,  the  sphincter  ani  is  divided,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  recto- vaginal  septum,  as  shown  by  the  lines  f  (j,  f  Jc, 
in  Fig.  258.  The  line  of  rent  in  the  recto- vaginal  septum  gene- 
rally deviates  somewhat  to  one  side,  avoiding  the  central  posterior 
column  of  the  vagina,  where  the  tissue  is  thicker  and  stronger.  In 
parous  women,  in  whom  the  inevitable  laceration  at  the  vaginal 
outlet  must  have  taken  place  at  a  former  delivery,  rupture  generally 
commences  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perineum,  and  extends 
backward  from  that  jjoint. 

^  _  Central  riiyture. — In  rare  cases,  when  the  vulval  outlet  is  very 
narrow  and  far  forward,  and  when  the  head  is  driven  backward, 
what  is  called  central  rupture  of  the  perineum  occurs,  laceration 
taking  place  from  the  vagina  through  to  the  perineum,  leaving  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  perineum  intact  in  front.  Cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  rent  has  extended  backward  through  the 
sphincter  into  the  rectum,  and  the  child  has  been  born  through  the 
opening,  a  Ijridge  of  perineum  in  front  still  remaining  unruptured. 

Causation  and  Prophylaxis.— The  stage  of  delivery  at 
which  laceration  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
for  avoiding  it,  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  manage- 
ment of  normal  labour  (see  pp.  214—216).  It  may  be  added  here 
that  laceration  may  sometimes  be  produced  before  the  foetus  reaches 
the  pelvic  floor,  when  the  hand  and  arm,  or  instruments,  have  to  be 
introduced,  especially  in  difficult  cases  of  craniotomy.  For  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  used  to  avoid  lacerating  the  perineum  in  forceps 
delivery,  see  pp.  634 — 636. 

Diagnosis.— If  a  careful  watch  is  kept  upon  the  perineum 
whenever  rupture  is  threatene^Tany  laceration  will  be  noted  at  the 

iiElS  "^".i^'^  ocmirrence.  Visi^al  examination  is  better  than  dio-ital 
and  can  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  placenta  and  membranes  are 
removed  from  the  vagina.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  sufHcient 

Jjilkt,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  perineum  being  perfectty 
intact.  Some  practitioners  have  been  known  to  say  that  they  never 
see  rupture  of  the  perineum  in  their  practice.  This  statement 
proves  only  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  examine  their  patients 
after  delivery  with  sufficient  care. 
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Symptoms  and  Results. — There  are  generally  no  notaljle 
symptoms  at  the  time  of  laceration,  the  pain  being  merged  in  the 
distress  of  the  final  pains  of  labour.  Haemorrhage  is  usually  not 
considerable,  unless  the  rupture  extends  far  up  the  recto-vaginal 
septum.  After  delivery,  there  is  soreness  at  the  site  of  laceration. 
If  the  laceration  is  not  united  by  sutures,  a  certain  amount  of  s£on- 
taagous  union  may  take  place.  Generally,  however,  if  the  lacera- 
tion  is  deep,  there  is  but  little  imion  of  the  separated  surfaces,  and 
such  apparent  diminiilion"  ot  "^ES^ize  of  the  rent  as  takes  place  is 
due  to  some  contraction  of  the  healing  surface,  and  filling  up  of  the 
angle  by  granulation.  During  the  puerperal  period,  the  raw  sur- 
face  affords  a  site  for  the  absorption  of  any  septic  material  which 
may  be  present,  and  may  thus  form  the  starting-point  for  puerperal 
septicEemia.  If  septic  infection  has  taken  place,  this  sunacem^ 
become  sloughy,  or  may  be  covered  by  a  gr&^ishjexudation.  If  a 
considerable  laceration  has  occurred  and  is  not  unite^d,  the  following 
are  the  subsequent  results.  The  support ,  given  by  the  perineal 
body  to  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  is  taken  away.  Hence  there  is 
liability  to  prolapse  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  which  may  in  turn 
draw  down  the  uterus.  The  gaping  vaginal  outlet  may  also  allow 
prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  independently  of  the  uterus. 
The  sexual  power  of  the  woman  is  also  impaired  in  consequence 
of  the  division  of  the  siDhincter  vaginte  and  anterior  fibres  of 
levator  ani. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  in  which  rupture  has  occurred  beyond 
the  extent  of  a  mere  notch  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  at  the  four- 
chette,  it  should  be  closed  immediately  by  sutures.  The  object  of 
this  treatment  is  not  only  to  avert  the  subsequent  evils  arising  from 
an  uniuiited  laceration,  but  to  diminish  the  absorbent  surface  capable 
of  proving  the  starting-point  of  septicaemia.  If  there  is  merely 
a  slight  rent  affecting  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  only,  and  not 
reaching  the  perineum  proper,  sutures  are  not  generally  required. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  deep  rent  in  this  situation,  as  shown  by  the 
line/c  in  Fig.  258,  p.  726,  so  that  only  a  thin  surface  of  perineum 
is  left,  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  may  be  united  by  one  or  two 
sutures. 

Lacerations  iwt  diridimj  the  Bphinvlir  Ani. — A  laceration  not 
dividing  the  sphincter  ani  may  be  closed  by  sutures  almost  imme- 
diately after  delivery.  The  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  iiaLfisseiltial,  if 
the  patient  is  tolerant  of  pain.  But  an  anoasthetic  may  be  given,  if 
there  has  been  no  excessive  haemorrhage,  if  the  uterus  is  well  con- 
tracted, and  about_  ail  hour  has  elapsed  since  the  delivery  of  the 
fcetus,  the  placenta  having  been  also  delivered.  A  pad.  of  cotton, 
or  a  perfectly  clean  sponge,  may  be  placed  in  the  vagina  to  dam 
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back  the  sanguineous  discharge,  while  the  stitches  are  being  passed. 
The  best  materials  for  siitures  are  fishing^gut  and  silver  wire.  Of 
these,  the  former  has  the  advantage  that  the  ends  are  not  so  likely 
to  cause  discomfort.  But  it  is  better  to  use  ordinary  sewing  silk_ 
than  to  leave  the  laceration  ununited.     A  straight  needle,  about  an 


Fig.  259.— Hagedom's  needles. 

inch  and  a-half  long,  held  in  a  needle-holder,  is  the  best  to  use  if 
no  an£Bsthetic  is  employed.  But  the  sutures  can  be  applied  still 
more  conyeniently  by  means  of  Hagedorn's  needle-holder  and 
ciirved  needles  (Figs.  259,  260),  the  needles  being  flattened  at  ' 


Fig.  260.— Hagedorn's  needle-holder. 


the  Sides.  The  needles  being  larger,  give  .somewhat  more  pain, 
but,  If  an  ancesthetic  is  used,  they  have  a  distinct  advantage 
ihe  circular  curved  needles  should  be  chosen.  The  stitches 
may  often  be  inserted  without  moving  the  patient  from  the 
lateral  position  in  which  she  is  lying.  But  the  operation  is  easier 
TT^r?— the  trunk  transverse  to  tiie  bed,  and 
between  them.    tK;  labia  may  then  be  separated  somewhat  by  the 
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nurse.  The  needle  should  be  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
tbS.PSflflewn,  entering  about  a  quarter  of  anJncjTiroiinE^ 
the  cutaneous  surface,  and  emerging  fis"  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  the  central  part  of  its  course 
being  the  deepest.  On  the  patient's  left  side  the  needle  is  passed 
from  without  inward,  and  on  the  right  side  from  within  outward, 
and  the  loop  of  suture  is  thus  completed.  In  general  two  sutures 
are  sufficient.  The  mode  in  which  they  may  be  applied  for  a  lacera- 
tion extending  up  to  the  sphincter  is  shown  at  1  1',  2  2',  in  Fig. 
258,  p.  726.  An  error  specially  to  be  avoided  is  to  unite  the 
perineum  too  superficially,  not  carrying  the  needles  through  to  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane.  A  thin  perineum,  useless  as  a  vaginal 
support,  is  then  likely  to  result. 

If  sutures  are  thought  desirable  in  any  case  of  laceration  affecting 
only  the  vaginal  side  of  the  perineal  body,  as  along  the  line  /  c  in 
Fig.  258,  and  not  reaching  the  perineum  proper,  one  or  two  may  be 
applied  within  the  vagina  by  means  of  a  curved  needle,  held  in  a 
needle-holder.  Hagedorn's  needle-holder  and  needles  are  the  best 
in  this  case  also. 

The  vaginal  irrigator  should  be  used  as  usual.  The  patient  may 
also  be  allowed  to  pass  her  urine  as  usual,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  irrigator  used,  and  the  genitals  washed,  immediately  after 
she  has  done  so.  After  the  first  day  or  two,  she  may  pass  urine  in 
the  kneeling  position.  The  sutures  should  be  removed  in  about  a 
week. 

Lacerations  dividing  the  Sphincter  Ani. — When  the  sphincter  ani 
is  divided,  the  sutures  should  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
gynsecological  operation  for  ruptured  perineum.*  Sufficient  time 
after  delivery  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
haemorrhage,  say  at  least  an  hour.  An  njiaRst^^ietic  should  be  given, 
and  there  shoiiTd  be  an  assistant  to  .idminister  it.  Esther  should  be 
chosen  rather  than  chloroform,  that  the  relaxing  effect  upon  the 
uterus  may  be  less. 

T^yn  or  more  stitches  may  be  used  to  unite  the  refilal  mucous 
membrane,  the  knots  being  tied  on  the  rectal  side.  Then,  by  means 
of  a  Hagedorn's"neeclle,  one  suture  is  pa'ssed  completely  round  from 
side  to  side,  through  the  remains  of  the  septum,  being  bjjjig^ 
throughout  its  course,  the  ends  being  closej^jthejnus  at  each  side. 
The  remaining  perineal  sutures,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  this.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  needle  should  be 
passed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  rent  on  the 
perineal  side,  and  a¥  cLDse_as  possible  to_  the  e"(1ge'\)n_tlie  vaginal 

Por  fuU  description  and  figure  of  the  operation,  see  the  autlior's  "  Student's  Guide 
to  the. Diseases  of  "Women,"  iifth  edition,  pp.  '161—470. 
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side.  Hagedorn's  needles  are  the  best  for  these  sutures  also.  The 
^rectal  sutureTmay  be  of  chiwnicised  gut,  and  may  then  be  cut  short 
and  left  to  become  eventual!y"absbfbed.  Some  operators  prefer  to 
unite  by  sutures  the  edges  of  the  vagina  as  well  as  those  of  the  peri- 
neum and  rectum,  and  so  form  a  '',th£ee^lane  siiture."  The  perineal 
sutures  are  then  not  placed  so  deeply.  Either  of  these  methods  is 
preferable  to  that  of  using  the  quilled  or  button  suture.  This  causes 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  tissue  by  interfering  with  the 
circulation.  Hence  there  is  greater  pain  afterwards,  and  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  deep  sutures  prematurely. 

In  a  rupture  dividing  the  sphincter,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  bowels 
confined  for  threg^ays,  and  to  give  a  little  opium  for  this  purpose, 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  primary  imion.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  keep  the  bowels  locked  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  hard  faeces  is  then  apt  to  break  down  the  union.  At  the 
end  of  three  days  three  or  four  ounces  Sf'^live .oil  should  first  be 
injected  into  the  bowel,  and  a  few  hours  later  a  soapjenema  should 
be  given.  From  this  time  the  bowels  should  be  kept  acting  daily 
by  a  very  gentle  laxative.  Until  the  bowels  have  acted,  the  diet 
should  be  sparing,  and  consist_mainly  of  milk.  The  catheter  may 
be  used  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  until  the  patient  is  able  to 
pa^ urine  in  a  kneeling  position.  After  each  action  of  the  bowels 
the  perineum  should  be  carefully  cleansed  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
and  may  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform.  The  perineal  sutures 
'should  be  removed  in  about  seven  days,  ft  is  well  at  first  to  take 
out  alternate  sutures  only,  and  to  leave  the  long  suture  encircling 
the  septum,  and  one  or  two^oThers,  for  two  days  longer. 

.  Laceration  op  the  Vulv^. — Lacerations  may  take  place,  not 

only  a(  tlic  posterior  surface  but  at  the  sides  of  the  viUva  or  near  the 
clitoris.  They  are  generally  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  vagina,  that 
direction  being  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  greatest  tension.  Some 
hsemorrhage  after  delivery  may  arise  from  such  lacerations,  especially 
if  the  plexus  of  veins  at  the  side  of  the  vestibule  is  torn. 

Treatment. — Haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  pressure,  or  by 
bringing  together  the  edges  of  the  laceration  with  one  or  two 
sutures. 

Rupture  of  the  Pelvic  Articulations.* — The  relaxation  of 
the  pelvic  articulations  which  occurs  in  pregnancy  in  very  varying 
degree  has  already  been  described.  Actual  separation  at  the  joints 
sometimes  occurs  in  labour.  When  preceded  by  excessive  relaxation 
of  the  joints  "before  delivery,  this  sometimes  happens  under  the 
influence,  of  the  natural  expulsive  forces  only.    More  frequently  it 

m.  169.  ^mT'  "       ^"''^"'='""5^'^  "^"^"^  Beckengelenke,"  &c.   Schmidt's  Jahi-buch, 
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is  produced  by  efforts  cat  artificial  extraction,  especially  in  the  hi"li 
forceps  operation.  The  joint  may  then  sometimes  give  way  with  an 
audible  crack. 

Tlie  joint  most  frequently  ruptured  is  the  symphysis  pubis.  Tlie 
separation  may  take  place  at  the  symphysis  itself,  or"  ffie  cartik'-'e 
may  be  broken  away  from  one  pubic  bone.  For  any  space  in  the 
pelvis  to  be  gained  by  the  rupture,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  rupture 
should  take  place  also  at  another  of  the  pelvic  joints.  Accordingly, 
with  rupture  at  the  symphysis  pubis  there  is  commonly  combined 
some  separation  at  one  or  both  sacro-iliac  joints,  but  the  experiCTice 
of  symphysiotomy  shows  that  thislsliot  usually  of  serious  conse- 
quence. Usually  the  anterior  ]3art  of  the  joint  alone  is  separated, 
the  posterior  remaining  intact.  With  the  rupture  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  may  be  associated  laceration  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
bladder,  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  or  the  urethra. 

The  accident  occurs  most  frequently  when  there  is  lack  of  trans- 
verse space,  as  in  the  uniformly  contracted  pelvis.  The  effect  of 
traction  is  then  to  drag"the  pubic  bones  _^directly_,.  apart.  In  the 
flattened  pelvis  this  is  not  the  case. 

'  Diagnosis. — There  is  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  situation  of  the 
affected  joints,  and  inability  to  move  the  legs.  Pain  in  the  joints  is 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  iimominate  bone.  On  bimanual 
examination  the  mobility  of  one  pubic  bone  on  the  other  may  be 
detected.    According  to  Ahlfeld  the  thighs  are  everted. 

Prognosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  has  been 
favourable,  unless  septic  infection  has  resulted  in  consequence  of 
other  lesions  due  to  the^  difficulty  of  labour.  Generally  the  joints 
have  become  consolidated  agam.  In  some  cases,  when  the  joints  have 
not  been  kept  at  rest,  abscesses  have  formed  at  the  site  of  rupture. 

Treatment. — A  firm,  strong  binder  should  be  jslaced  round  the 
pelvis,  and  the  patien!"slaould  be  kept  at  rest  in  bKHoiiger  than  the 
usual  period,  until  the  tenderness  in  the  Jomts"  has  subsided.  She 
should  still  wear  a  binder  round  the  pelvis,  when  beginning  ,to_get 
about,  until  freedom  of  locomotion  is  restored. 

Presentation,  Prolapse,  and  Expression  of  the  Funis. 

The  funis  is  said  to  present  Avhen,  before  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, it  is  felt  in  front  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  any  other 
presenting  part.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  soon  as  the  mem- 
branes rupture,  a  loop  of  the  funis  generally  descends  through  the 
OS,  or  can  be  felt  by  the  side  of  the  head  or  other  presenting  part. 
The  funis  is  then  said  to  be  prolapsed.    Prolapse  of  the  funis  may 
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calso  occur  for  the  first  time  at  the  moment  when  the  membranes 
rupture,  a  loop  of  it  coming  down  with  the  escape  of  the  liquor 
amnii.  There  is  yet  a  ,third  mechanism  by  which  prolapse  of  the 
funis  may  originate,  one  which  is  more  properly  called  expression  of 
the  funis.  In  this  case  the  funis  does  not  drop  down  passively,  but 
is_ex]Delled_  by  the  intra-uterine  pressure  through  some  space  left 
between  the  child  and  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.*    The  pro- . 


Fig.  261.— Pi'olapse  of  the  funis,  'witli  the  head  in  the  first  position. 


lapse  then  usually  takes  place  for  the  first  time  at  a  considerable 
interval  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  labour  being  obstructed 
by  disproportion  between  the  child  and  the  pelvic  brim.  The  same 
mechanism  of  expression  may,  however,  come  into  action  after  the 
funis  has  been  artificially  returned  into  the  uterus  in  a  case  in  which 
the  first  prolapse  was  of  a  passive  character. 

Causation. — The  reason  Avliy  prolapse  of  the  funis  does  not 
take  place  more  often  is  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  titerus  is 
occupied  by  the  head,  which  is  closely  adapted  to  it.  Hence  the 
most  important  cause  of  prolapse  of  the  funis  in  head  presentation 
is  defbrmity^of  the  brim,  especially  llattening  of  the  brim.  Thia 

VoL^Xxf""^®'''  ^'^"hews  Duncan,  Obstet.  Trans. 
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prevents  the  head  from  descending  low  enough  into  the  pelvis  to 
rest  closely  upon  the  cervix  during  dilatation,  while  vacant  space  Ls 
left  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses  throughjvhicTTIiFTunis 
cjiLclescend.  (See  Fig.  181,  p.  528.)  In  pelvic  aud\stiTrmore  m 
transversejffesentations  prolapse  of  tlie  funis  is  also  promotecTEy  the 
fact  that  the  presenting  part  doe_s_not  so  accurately  fill  up  the  cervix 
as  the  head  would  do,  and  that  the  umbilicus,  in  these  case's,  is  nearer 
to  the  OS  uteri.  (See  Fig.  171,  p.  492.J^Other  causes  predisijosing 
to  prolapse  are  excessive  length  of  the  funis,  low  insertion  of  the 
placenta,  low  iniplanta4;ion  ^f  the  f  mu  hattledore  placenta,  and 
excess  of  Uc^uor  amnii.  Prolapse  is  commoner  in  parous  women 
than  in  primiparse,  since  in  the  latter  the  greater  toii!ci^^f_the 
abdominal  walls  lieeps  the  head  more  closely  adapted  to  the  brim. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  varies  considerably  in  different 
countries,  and  in  different  lying-in  institutions.  The  occurrence  is 
probably  comnaoner  in  those  places  where  pelvic.,  contraction  is 
frequent.  The  frequency  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
1  in  70  to  1  in  400  deliveries.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity 
(1863 — 1875)  it  was  1  in  383  deliveries.  Churchill's  statistics 
give  a  frequency  of  1  in  245  deliveries. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  scarcely  anything  which  can  give  rise  to 
error  of  diagnosis  except  foetal  intestine  in  a  case  of  ectopia  of 
viscera.  When  the  funis  is  Telt  to  pulsate  diagnosis  is'  pyi'fMtlJ^' 
easy,  even  before  rupture  of  the  membranes.  If  the  funis  is  pulse- 
less and  flaccid,  it  may  generally  be  inferred  that  the  child  is  dead. 
The  child  may,  however,  be  capable  of  resuscitation  for  a  short  time 
after  the  funis  has  ceased  pulsating,  and  therefore  the  foetal  heart 
should  always  be  listened  for,  to  complete  the  diagnosis.  Pulsation 
may  also  be  arrested  for  the  time  by  ajDain,  to  reappear  during  the 
interval.  If  the  pulsation  becomes  progressively  slower,  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  child's  life  is  becoming  endangered. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  uni'avoui'able  for  the  child, 
especially  in  head  presentations.  The  mortality  in  general  is  at 
least  50  per  cent.,  but  it  varies  much  according  to  the  stage  at  which 
a  case  first  comes  under  observation,  and  the  treatment  adopted.  In 
pelvic  presentations  the  danger  is  considerably  less.  There  is  uo^ 
danger  to  the  mother,  except  such  as  may  result  from  efforts  to  save 
the  life  of  the  chikir* 

Treatment. — Bcfarc  rupture  of  the  memhrunes. — In  the  first  stage 
of  labour,  the  great "ol)ject  is  to  iU'1\t  tlic  rupture  of  the  membranes 
until  the  os  is  quite  I'ully  dilatecr  For  this  purpose  the  patient 
should  be  kept  recumbent,  and  directed  to  avoid  any  bearing-down 
efforts.  She  may  be  placed  in  the  semi-prone  position,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  funis  has  descended.  Noattcmpt 
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should  be  made  to  push  back  the  funis  through  the  membranes. 
The  attempt  is'  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  may  possibly  cause  rupture 
of  the  membranes.  The  only  method  of  restoration  which  may  be 
attempted  with  advantage  at  this  stage,  provided  that  the  fcEtus  is 
alive,  is  the  postural  method.  If  the  woman  is  placed  upon  a  firm 
mattress  in  the  kiTee-elbow  position,  so  that  the  thighs  are  exactly 
vertical,  and  the  chest  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the 
mattress,  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  therefore  the  fundus  of  the 
uTerus,  will  Ije  directed  almost  vertically  downward.  The  funis  will 
tlieii  tend  to  gravitate  away  from  the  os.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  this  .position  during  two  or  three  pains.  If  recession  of  the 
funis  is  thus  obtained,"~ihe  may  be  turned  into  the  semi-prone 
position  previously  described.. 

As  a  rule  the  funis  is  not  exposed  to  pressure  as  long  as  the 
membranes  are  unruptured.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  so,  when  the  os  is  so  far  dilated  as  to  allow  onward  movement  of 
the  presenting  part  through  the  cervix  to  take  place,  even  without 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  as  in  such  a  case  as  that  represented  in 
Fig.  72,  p.  155.  The  ring  of  close  contact  which  sometimes  divides 
the  "  fore^waters"  from  the  rest  of  the  liquor  amnii  may  then  compress 
the  funis.  Under  such  circiunstances,  if  either  the  pulsation  of  the 
fimis,  or  the  rate  of  the  fcEtal  heart,  is  found  to  be  becoming  slow, 
the  membranes  should  be  ruptured,  and  the  case  treated  by  one  of 
the  methods  shortly  to  be  described. 

SeposUim  ofjhejwms. — If,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the 
Mmi  'i^'iouW^fflouTpulsation,  and  no  foetal  heart  can  be  heard, 
no  treatment  directed  to  the  prolapse  shouTd  bTadopted.  If,  how- 
ever,  th"eTimis  pulsates,  if  the  os  is  fairly  dilated,  and  if  the  vagina 
readily  allows  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  an  attempt  shoukl  be 
made  at  manual  reposition  of  the  funis.  Advantage  here  also  is 
gained  by  putting  the  patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position.  The 
hand  shoidd  be  passed  within  the  cervix,  laTd^'flafagainst  the  head, 
and  the  loop  of  funis  pushed  up  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers  until  the 
whole  of  it  is  completely  above  the  head.  If  a  limb  can  readily  be 
felt,  a  part  of  the  loop  may  be  hung  over  it.  If  a  pain  comes  on 
the  hand  should  remain  quiescent  until  it  has  passed  off.  Then  the 
other_hand  should  be  used  externally  to  .press  the  head  down  into 
the  brim.  At  this  stage  the  patient  may  be  turned  into  the  semi- 
^HS-^9|tion,  the  internal  hand  gradually  withdrawn,  andlhe 
pressure  of  the  external  hand  maintained  until  a  pain  comes  on  and 
assists  in  fixmg  the  head  in  the  brim.  This  method  is  likely  to 
succee^r  unless,  through  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  there  is  a  space,  by 
which  the  funis  may  again  come  down.  If  the  patient  cannot 
readily  be  induced  to  adopt  the  knee-elbow  position,  the  semi-prone 
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position  may  be  used  from  tlie  first  with  almost  as  much  advan- 
tage. This  method  of  reposition  is  us_eless  if  the  case  is  one  of 
expression  of  the  funis  at  a  considerable  interval  after  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  or  if  the  funis  is  TouncTTo^ome  down  again  after 
complete  reposition.  The  only  aES^nce'  for  the  child  is°then  to 
extract  as  quickly  as  possible. 

^^^^^^MiPT'^mrM.^m'Mm-—^^  the  funis  cannot  be  replaced 
by  the  hand,  or  descends  again  after  reposition,  or  if  the  hand  cannot 

readily  be  passed  into  the 
vagina,  the  best  plan  is  to 
extract  by  forceps  or  version 
as  rapidly  as  is  possible' with- 
out risking  injury  to  the 
mother.  It  is  still  assumed 
that  the  os  is  fairly  dilated. 
Forceps  shoulcl  be  preferred 
if  the  dilatation  is  so  com- 
plete that  the  cervix  is  not 
likely  to  delay  delivery, 
otherwise  version  may  be 
performed.  After  the  foot 
lias  been  brought  down,  the 
fmiis  should  be  replacedj  if 
possible,  within  the  uterus, 
and  the  half-breech  at  once 
drawn  down  into  the  os, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  space. 
If  this  can  be  eflected, 
delivery  need  not  be  hurried. 
If  a  loop  of  funis  still 
remains  prolapsed  by  the 
side  of  the  breech,  delivery  must  be  hastened  by  traction  upon 
the  leg,  a  watch  being  kept  upon  the  pulsations  of  the  fimis. 
^^^^mtrumentol  reposition. — The  case  for  which  the  use  of  a  repositor 
is  most  suitable  is  that  in  which  the  membranes  rupture  before  the 
os  is  much  dilated.  It  may  also  be  tried,  in  the  place  of  manual 
reposition,  in  primiparse  and  others  in  whom  a  narrow  vagina 
renders  it  difficult  to  introduce  the  hand.  A  repositor  may  be 
improvised  in  the  following  manner  : — A  large-sized  gum-elastic 
catheter  is  taken,  a  slit  is  cut  near  the  end  of  it  opposite  the  eye,  and 
a  loop  of  tape  passed  through  {1^  eye  and  the  artificial  slit  (Fig. 
262).  A  loop  of  funis  is  then  secured  in  the  tape,  but  not  so 
tightly  as  to  compress  it.  The  stylet  is  introduced  into  the  catheter, 
and  by  its  aid  the  catheter  is  passed  nearly  its  whole  length  into 


Kg.  262.' 


-Gum-elastic  catheter  adapted  as 
furuK-repositor. 
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the  uterus,  until  the  funis  is  quite  out  of  reach.  The  stylet  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  catheter  left  in  place  until  after  the  delivery  of 
the  head.  Roberton's  funis  repositor  is  a  rod  of  gutta-percha, 
having  a  hole  near  the  end,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  longer  than  an  ordinary 
catheter.  A  long  piece  of  whalebone  may  also  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  a  hole  being  cut  near  the  extremity. 

Treatment  in  'pelvic  presentations.  — In  breech  presentations  one  leg 
sEoiild'  be  brought  down.  It  is  useful  to  fasten  a  noose  of  tape 
round  the  foot.  The  funis  should  then  be  pushed  up  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  uterus,  and,  by  means  of  the  tape,  the  half-breech 
drawn  down  into  the  os,  so  as  to  fill  it  up,  before  the  internal  hand 
is  withdrawn.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  labour  must  be  accelerated 
by  traction  on  the  leg. 


Phtsometka  or  Tympanites  Uteri. 

Air  may  gain  access  to  the  uterus  during  obstetric  operations, 
especially  when  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the  uterus  for  version, 
or  to  guide  the  application  of  extracting  instruments  in  craniotomy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  child  is  becoming  somewhat 
asphyxiated  from  prolonged  pressure,  it  may  attempt  to  breathe,  and 
even  to  cry,  producing  the  so-called  vagitus  titerinus.  I  have  met 
with  a  case  in  which  such  a  cry  was  heard  during  version  performed 
on  accoimt  of  contraction  of  the  brim.  The  child  was  stiH-born, 
but,  on  post-mortem  examination,  partial  distension  of  its  lungs  was 

(found,  such  as  would  generally  be  considered  as  proof  of  Uve-birth. 
This  medico-legal  test  of  live-birth  is  therefore  open  to  possible  ) 
fallacy  under  these  circumstances. 

Even  without  the  performance  of  any  operation,  air  may  enter 
the  uterus  in  smaller  quantity,  replacing  some  of  the  liquor  amnii. 
When,  after  long  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  greater  part  of  that 
fluid  has  drained  away,  and  air  has  entered,  carrying  with  it  septic 
germs,  the  air  sets  up  decomposition  of  the  fcEtus  soon  after  its 
death,  and  decomposition  goes  on  rapidly  in  presence  of  warmth 
It  i«  still  further  promoted  if  free  entry  of  air  has 
talen  place  in  attempts  at  operation.  From  decomposition  foetid 
gas  may  be  freely  produced,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  uterus  is 
inactive  from  exhaustion,  it  may  become  distended  and  tympanitic 
Such  a  condition  is  always  a  grave  one  for  the  patient,  and  generally 
indicates  that  interference  has  been  too  long  deferred.  The  ])re- 
sence  of  air  or  gas  within  the  uterus  involves  the  possibility  of 
sudden  death  through  the  entrance  of  the  air  or  gas  into  the  veins 
(bee  Chapter  XL.). 

3B 
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Treatment. — The  uterus  should  be  emptied  as  soon  as  possMe, 
and  at  once  washed  out  with  antiseptic  fluid.  All  means  should  Idc 
taken  to  secure  firm  permanent  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Uterine 
irrigations  should  he  continued  through  the  puerperal  period,  if 
there  are  any  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Inversion  of  the  Uterus. 

In  inversion  of  the  uterus,  the  uterus  becomes  more  or  less 
completely  tui'ned  inside  out,  so  that  its  peritoneal^ surface  becomes 

interior.  Into^the  cavity  thus 
fdfmed  is  necessarily  di;_awn 
more  or  less  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  ovarian  ligaments,  Taroad 
and  round  ligaments ;  sometimes 
also  the  ovaries  themselves.  In- 
version may  exist  in  three 
stages ;  in  the  first,  the  fundus 
is  partially  inverted,  but  does 
not  pass  through  the  external 
OS  ;  in  the  .gecpndj  the  inverted 
fundus  passeTtlfrough  the  os 
into  the  vagina,  but  the  inver- 
signis  still  incomplete  ;  in  the 
.;|thirdj  the  inversion  is  complete, 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
groove  round  the  neck  of  the 
tumour  formed  by  the  inverted 
uterus.  Either  the  second  or 
third  stage  may  be  complicated 
by  prolapse  of  the  inverted 
fundus  through  the  vulva.  In 
other  instances  the  inversion 
may  begin,  not  at  or  near  the 
fundus,  but  lower  down  in  the  uterine  wall,  and  one  wall  may 
become  inverted  before  the  other.  In  this  case,  a  section  of  the 
uterine  wall  forms  an  S-shaped  curve,  while  the  inversion  is  in 
course  of  production.  Inversion  may  be  produced  either  before  or 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

Causation.— For  the  production  of  inversion,  it  is  essential  tliat 
there  should  be  inertia,  either  complete  or  partial,  of  the  uterine 
wall.  In  some  cases  inversion  is  produced,  or  at  any  rate  initiated, 
by  the  interference  of  the  accoucheur.  This  may  be  done,  when  the 
uterus  is  relaxed,  either  by  iiijiScIIcious  tractjan  on  the  fimis,  the 


Kg.  263. — Commenoing  iaversion  of  the 
uterus,  from  a  preparation  in  the 
Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
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placenta  being  adherent,  or  by  a  too  locaUsed^doTOward  jDressure 
upon  tbe  fundus  employed  eith.er'To  expel  the  placenta,  or  to 
■^fmrurate'  uterine  contraction.  In  other  cases  inversion  is  entirely 
spontaneous.  Here  also  there  must  be  relaxation  at  any  rate  of  the 
parTof  tbe  uterine  wall  at  which  the  inversion  commences,  often  the 
placental  site.  A  bulging  inward  may  be  the  result  simply  of 
gravity,  especially  through  the  weight  of  a  still  attached  placenta. 
Or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  a  bearing-down  effort,  especially  when 
made  in  an  ujjright  position,  as  for  micturition  or  defajcation, 
shortly  after  delivery.  Such  a  bearing-down  effort  may  comjjlete 
the  inversion,  if  the  iiterus  is  entirely  relaxed.  But  it  appears  that, 
in  spontaneous  inversion,  a  partiaL  contraction  of  the  uterus  itself 
often  aids  in  the  process.  The  relaxed  and  partially  inverted 
fundus,  bulging  into  the  cavity,  excites  the  lower  -pavt  of  the  uterus 
to  contract,  as  a  foreign  body  would,  and  by  this  means  is  expelled 
through  the  os.  The  mechanism  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  a 
commencing  intussusception  is  increased  by  intestinal  contraction. 
The  patient  also  feels  the  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  which  has 
to  be  expelled,  and  is  thereby  stimulated  to  a  bearing-down  effort, 
which  aids  in  comj^leting  the  inversion. 

The  bulgijig  inward  of  the  placental  site,  which  is  the  first,  s.tep 
towards  inversion,  may  be  produced  even  before  delivery  in  con- 
sequence of  shortness  of  the  funis,  either  absolute  or  due  to  the 
funis  being  twisted  round  the  neck.  This  will  happen  the  more 
readily  if  delivery  is  aided  by  forceps.  Its  spontaneous  occurrence 
must  generally  imply  some  irregularity  in  the  uterine  contraction, 
smce  a  firm  contraction  of  the  whole  fundus  renders  inversion 
impossible.  If,  however,  delivery  takes  place  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, inversion  may  be  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  child  acting 
through  the  funis,  while  the  uterus  is  relaxed.  An  insertion  of  the 
placenta  exactly  at  the  fundus,  instead  of  on  the  anterior  or 
posterior  uterine  wall,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  predisposing  cause 
of  inversion,  since  the  relaxed  placental  site  is  then  more  likely 
to  bulge  into  the  uterine  cavity  like  a  polypus.  Inversion  generally 
happens  very  soon  after  deHvery,  and  more  frequently  b§|aj:e  than 
aSi^  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  If  observed  at  a  later  stage,  it 
IS  more  generaUy  gradual  in  its  production.  I  have  met  with  a 
case  in  which  it  was  produced  two  days  after  deHvery  as  the  patient 
was  sitting  up  to  pass  urinsr^ur  'iii'lases  of  this  kind  it  is 
probable  that  a  partial  inversion  may  have  existed  from  an  earlier 
stage.  Inversion  has  been  recorded  after  delivery  in  the  earUer 
months  of  pregnancy,  but  much  less  frequently  than  at  fuU  term 
Apart  from  pregnancy,  it  may  be  produced  by  traction  of  a 
tumour. 
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Frequency. — Inversion  of  the  uterus  is  very  rare.  Only  one 
case  was  observed  in  190,000  deliveries  at  tlieilotunda  Hospital^ 
Dublin.  — ' 

Symptoms  and  results. — The  symptoms  of  inversion  are 
shock  and  haemorrhage.  The  shock  is  due  mainly  to  the  strangula- 
tion of  the  uterus  and  the  traction  on  the  broad  ligaments?"  It  is 
shown  by  pain,  rapid  feel^Ie  pulse,  anxious  expression,  and  often 
vomiting.  The  hEeinorrhage  is  due  partly  to  the  uterine  inertia, 
which  allowed  the  inversion,  partly  to  the  strangulation  impeding 
the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  fundus.  If  the  inversion  is 
produced  gradually,  shock  is  less  manifest,  and  hEemorrhage  the  main 
symptom.  iTtte'  inversion  is  left  unrestored,  htemorrhage  is  apt  to 
persist  and  recur,  especially  when  menstruation  recommences.  I  have 
known  a  woman  to  remain  free  from  hsemorrhage  or  other  symptoms 
for  many  months  as  long  as  she  was  suckling,  but  to  begin  to  suffer 
from  serious  hsemorrhage  as  soon  as  she  weaned  her  baby.  More  or 
less  inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  inverted  uterus  also  follows. 
Hence  arises  semi-purulent  discharge,  and  sometimes  sloughing  and 
septicsemia.  The  presence  of  the  tumour  in  the  vagina  also  sets  up 
bearing-down  efforts,  with  rectal  and  vesical  tenesmus.  Eventually, 
in  some  cases,  toleration  is  established  to  a  great  extent,  and  women 
have  lived  for  many  years  with  an  inverted  uterus.  But  death  may 
result  from  haemorrhage  even  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

Prognosis. — In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  death  results 
from  hsemorrhage  aided  by  shock,  generally  within  half-an-hour  or 
an  hour  after  the  accident.  According  to  Crosse,*  a  fatal  result 
follows  within  a  few  hours  in  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  sooner 
■  or  later  in  about  42  per  cent.  In  about  7  per  cent,  death  took 
place  after  more  than  a  year's  interval. 

Diagnosis. — In  recent  inversion  diagnosis  is  easy.  Before  the 
separation  of  the  placenta  no  mistake  can  possibly  be  made.  After 
its  separation,  the  inverted  uterus  could  only  be  mistaken  for  a 
fibroid  tu.mour  or  fibroid  polypus.  It  is  distinguished  from  these 
by  the  absence  of  the  fundus  uteri  from  its  normal  position  in  the 
hypogastrium.  The  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  abdominal  exami- 
nation alone  if  the  accoucheur,  on  placing  his  hand  on  the  abdomen 
shortly  after  deUvery,  fails  to  feel  any  fundus  uteri ;  but  can  pass 
his  hand  down  deeply,  and  feel  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It 
will  then  be  easily  verified  by  vaginal  exammation.  If  any 
unusual  pain,  or  symptoms  of  shock,  or  haemorrhage  is  observed 
shortly  after  delivery,  a  vaginal  examination  should  lK•^-cr  bej 

»  "  An  Essay  on  Inversio  Uteri."   Trans,  of  the  Provincial  Med.  ani  Surg.  Assoc 
1847. 
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omitted  ;  otherwise  an  inversion  of  the  uterus,  partial  or  even  com- 
plete, may  be  overlooked.  The  diagnosis  in  the  chronic  stage 
belongs  to  gyusecology. 

Treatment. — If  the  case  is  recognised  at  once,  reduction  should 
be  eflPected  as  soon  as  possible,  without  more  delay  than  is  necessary 
to  give  some  brandy,  or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether,  if  there 
is  great  collapse.  If  the  placenta  is  still  attached,  it  should  be 
peeled  off  first,  because  the  size  of  the  mass  to  be  returned  is  by 
that  means  considerably  reduced. 

In  carrying  out  the  taxis,  counter-pressure  is  to  be  made  with 
the  external  hand,  to  prevent  too  great  stretching  of  the  uterine 
attachments.  The  fundus  should  not  be  indented,  for  then  four 
thicknesses  of  the  uterine  wall  instead  of  two"  would-  -havB  to  be 
passed  through  the  cervix.  The  uterus  should  be  returned  in  the ' 
same  way  as  that  in  which  it  came  down.  For  this  purpose,  the' 
fundus  may  be  grasped  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  pressed 
upwards.  When  it  has  been  elevated  as  far  as  possible  in  this  way, 
pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  fundus  with  the  closed  fist.  At 
each  stage,  the  d:i£ection  of  pressure  must  be  that  of  the  pelvicjiSts. 
If  resistance  is  met  with  at  the  final  stage,  after  the  fundus  has 
been  returned  through  the  external  os,  advantage  may  be^cTSived 
from  the  method  recommended  by  Noeggerath,  namely,  to  make 
pressure  with  one-  or  two  fingers  near  the  orifice  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  so  restore  one  corner  of  the  uterus  first.  If  the  reduction 
is  prevented  by  contfacEion'of  the  cervix,  an  anesthetic  should  be 
given,  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  wiU  allow  it,  and  the  operation 
will  thus  be  greatly  facilitated. 

If  the  inversion  is  only  discovered  at  some  interval  after  delivery 
an  attempt  at  reduction  by  taxis,  with  the  assistance  of  an  antes- 
tlietic,  m^  still  made,  if  involution  has  not  progressed  far.  If 
the  attempt  fails,  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  chronic  inver- 
sion. The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  from  the  outset,  if  involution 
has  already  progressed  far,  and  the  base  of  the  uterine  tumom- 
appears  to  be  small  and  firmly  contracted.  Inversion  is  regarded 
ai.chronic,_when  thejprocess  of  involution  has  become  complete 

Elastic  Kftsswre.— The  best  treatment  for  chronic  inversion  is 
gradual  elastic  pressure  by  means  of  Aveling's  repositor  This 
consists  of  an  S-shaped  stem  with  double  curve,  pelvic  and  perineal 
surmounted  by  a  cup  which  receives  the  inverted  fundus  (Fio-' 
264.)  By  means  of  this  repositor  pressure  can  be  made  alwavs  in 
the  correct  direction,  along  the  pelvic  axis,  just  as  axis-traction  is 
made  by  Tanner  s  forceps,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.  The  nres 
sure  IS  exercised  by  four  elastic  rings,  fastened  by  bands  to  a  waist- 
belt,  which  IS  again  supported  by  shoulder  straps.    By  means  of 
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these,  the  direction  and  degree  of  the  pressure  can  be  exactly- 
regulated.  The  instrument  is  made  with  cups  of  two  or  three 
sizes,  which  can  be  screwed  on  at  the  top.  The  largest  cup  is 
used  while  the  inverted  fundus  is  iu  the  vagina.  It  may  be 
changed  for  a  smaller  one  when  the  fundus  has  passed  up  to  the 
level  of  the  vaginal  roof.    There  is  one  drawback  to  Aveling's 


Fig.  264.— Modified  Aveling's  repositor  for  inversion  of  uterus. 


instrument,  namely,  that  the  restoration  is  often  suddenly  com- 
pleted in  the  middle  of  the  night.  When  the  patient  is  visited  the 
next  day,  the  internal  os  has  contracted  beneath  the  shallow  cup, 
and  there  is  much  cUfficulty  in  extracting  the  cup  out  of  the  uterus. 
To  obviate  this  I  have  had  a  modification  of  the  instrument  con- 
structed in  which  the  smaller  cup  forms  the  summit  of  a  cy  mder  If 
inches  lonR.  When  the  restoration  is  complete,  the  cylinder  keeps  the 
internal  os  dilated,  and  is  easily  mthdrawn.  The  external  os  does 
not  contract  for  a  few  hours.    The  cylinder  is  also  perforated  by  a 
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small  hole,  to  prevent  its  withdrcwal  being  hindered  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  position  in  which  the  instrument  lies,  when  the  bands  are 
tightened  up,  is  shown  in  Fig.  265,  p.  743.  The  bands  may  vequive 
further  tightening,  after  a  few  hours,  as  the  nterus  ascends  ;  and 
sedatives  must  be  given,  if  much  pain  is  produced.    In  a  consider- 


Fig.  265.— Modified  Aveling's  repositor  applied  for  reduction  of  iaverted  uterus. 


able  number  of  cases  the  inverted  uterus  has  been  amputated,  when 
reduction  has  been  found  impossible.  It  is  probable  that  this  will 
hardly  ever  prove  necessary  if  a  fair  trial  is  given  to  elastic  pressure 
with  a  proper  repositor.  I  have  never  known  restoration  fail  to  be 
completed  within  48  hours. 

In  the  absence  of  an  Aveling's  repositor,  restoration  may  not  im- 
probably be  effected  at  an  early  stage,  before  involution  has  pro- 
ceeded very  far,  by  the  pressure  of  a  hydrostatic  dilating  bag, 
introduced  into  the  vagina  and  distended. 
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Asphyxia  Neonatorum,  or  Suspended  Animation  op  the 
New-born  Infant. 

Normally  the  new-born  infant  not  only  breathes  freely,  but  cries 
loudly,  immediately  after  its  expulsion.  The  deep  inspirations 
which  it  makes  in  crying  are  of  service  in  fully  expanding  for  the 
first  time  the  previously  airless  lungs.  The  cause  of  the  first 
inspiration  is  partly  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  interrupted  by 
detachment  of  the  placenta,  and  partly  that  the  cold  external  air 
acts  as  a  reflex  stimulus  upon  the  skin.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  child  is  born  apparently  lifeless,  or  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended^ animation,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  breathe,  although  the 
heart  is  stnTlBeating  to  some  extent.  In  other  cases,  it  makes 
ineffectual  gasj^s  at  intervals. 

Causation. — There  are  two  main  causes  of  the  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  : — ■First,  interrujDtion  of,  or  obstruction  to,  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  lSy"lhe  placental  circulation  ;  secondly,  pres- 
sure upon  the  hea,d.  Interference  with  aeration  of  the  blood  liiay 
take  place  in  various  ways.  The  placenta  .may  be  jDartially  or 
wholly  detached.  The  circulation  through  it  may  be  impeded  by 
prolonged  contraction  of  the  uterus,  especially  when  the  liquor 
amnii  has  loug  escaped,  the  uterus  closely  grasps  the  child,  and  has 
passed  into  the  state  of  continuous  contraction.  The  funis  may  be 
comjjressed  when  prolapsed  or  coiled  round  the  neck,  or  in  pelvic 
presentations.  (Seep.  252.)  Circulation  may  also  be  impeded  by 
pressiire  upon  the  thorax  or  neck  of  the  child,  especially  when  the 
head  has  been  expelled,  and  the  trunk  is  retained  within  the 
vulva.  Again„  deficient  aeration  of  blood  may  be  the  result  of 
profuse  hsemorrhage  from  the  mother,  and  may  be  promoted  also  by 
poorness  of  guajity,  or  other  morbid  condition,  of  the  mat.sa^  blood 
apart  from  hsemorrhage. 

The  first  effect  of  deficient  aeration  of  blood  is  that  the  respiratory 
centre  is  stunulated,  and  the  child  makes  futile^eflforts  to  breathe. 
This  is  prove3!^  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  mucus  and  liquor 
amnii  are  found  2^ost  mortem  to  have  been  drawn  into  tlie  bronchi 
and  lungs,  and  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  lungs  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  suction  due  to  attempted  inspiration.  It  is  under 
such  circumstances  that,  in  rare  cases,  the  vagitus  uterinus,  or  intra- 
uterine cry,  of  the  child  has  been  heard,  when  air  has  been  admitted 
into  the  uterus  in  the  course  of  turning  or  some  other  obstetric 
operation.  The  child  being  unable  to  obtain  air,  the  heart's  action 
becomes  slower  and  gradually  fails,  and  eventually  the  ii-ritability 
of  the  respiratory  centre  is  impaired  or  destroyed  from  the  lack  of 
a  supply  of  suitable  blood.    When  the  child  is  born  in  this  condi- 
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tion,  the  stimulus  of  tlie  external  air  fails  to  excite  any  attempt  to 
breathe,  or  calls  forth  only  feehle  gasps. 

Prolonged  pressure  on  the  foetal  head  in  difficult  labour  also 
eventually  causes  impairment,  and  at  last  destruction,  of  the  irri- 
tability of  the  respiratory  centre.  In  general,  prolojagfition  of  the 
pressure  appears  to  be  the  chief,  element  in  the  case.  But  it  is 
praable  that  a  more  severe,  although  shorter,  pressixre  may  have  a 
similar  effect.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  a  freq^uent  and  early 
use  of  forceps  appears,  from  reliable  statistics  (see  pp.  450,  451),  to 
have  such  a  slight  influence  in  diminishing  the  ratio  of  stUl-births, 
and  one  so  much  less  than  has  been  imagined  by  various  modern 
authors.  In  head-last  deliveries,  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
exposed  to  injury,  as  by  excessive  traction  on  the  neck,  the  respira- 
tory centre,  or  its  connections  with  the  nerves,  may  be  altogether 
destroyed. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — Before  delivery,  if  the  foetal 
heart  or  pulsation  of  the  funis  is  foimd  to  be  becoming  gradually 
slower  and  more  feeble,  it  is  a  sign  of  impending  asphyxia.  Tem- 
porary retardation  of  the  heart  is  generally  a  sign  of  temporary 
pressure  on  the  funis.  In  head-last  deliveries  asphyxia  is  indicated 
by  attempted  inspirations,  or  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs. 

After  delivery,  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
asp^y^'ia.*"  Inmild  cases,  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  generally 
Hvid  and  cyanotic,  especially  that  of  the  head,  if  there  has  been 
pressure  on  the  neck.  There  is  some  tonicity  of  the  neck  and 
limbs.  The  heart's  action  is  obvious,  and  some  pulsation  may  be 
felt  in  the  funis.  There  may  be  spontaneous  attempts  at  breathing. 
These  generally  take  the  form  of  deep  inspiratory  gasps,  due  to  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  which  have  more  effect  in  sucking  in  the 
ribs  than  in  drawing  in  air,  owing  to  the  obstruction  produced  by 
the  fluid  which  has  been  drawn  into  the  air-passages.  They  are 
accompanied  by  facial  contortion.  If  breathing  becomes  established, 
naturally  or  after  the  use  of  artificial  means,  rapid  and  very  shallow 
diaphragmatic  breathing  generally  begins  to  continue  between  the 
deep  gasps,  some  time  before  the  gasps  themselves  cease,  or  the 
child  gains  vigour  enough  to  cry. 

If  any  air  is  inspired,  the  short  inspiration  is  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed expiration,  the  bronchi  being  obstructed  by  the  fluid  which 
has  been  drawn  in. 

In  the  graver  form  of  asphyxia  the  skin  is  pale  instead  of  livid 
and  the  neck  and  Hmbs  have  lost  all  tonicity  ."There  is  generally 
no  spontaneous  attempt  at  breathing,  unless  artificial  means  are 
used.    No  pulsation  is  felt  in  the  funis,  and  the  heart's  action  may 
be  very  feeble  and  at  long  intervals.    The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is 
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'^^^^  pulsation  continues,  and  should  be  looked, 
for,  not  listened  for.  This  form  of  asphyxia  is  specially  likel^o 
arise  from  pi'olonged  pressure  on  the  head. 

Prognosis. — Wliile  there  is  any  action  of  the  heart,  however 
slow  and  feeble,  there  is  always  hope  that  the  child  may  be  resusci- 
tated. If  the  heart  has  ceased  beating,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any 
treatment.  If  the  child  makes  any  spontaneous  gasp,  either  shortly 
after  delivery  or  while  artificial  respiration  is  be'ing  carried  out,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  treatment  will  be  successful  in  reviving  it,  if 
persevered  with  long  enough.  ~  There'  may,'  however,  be  exceptional 
cases,  as  when  the  larynx  has  been  injured  by  unskilful  attempts  at 
jaw-traction,  or  by  coffipression  with  the  forceps  in  cases  of  face  or 
brow  presentation.  If  there  is  no  spontaneous  attempt  at  inspira- 
tion, it  may  happen  that,  although  the  heart's  action  may  be  main- 
tained for  an  hour  or  more,  and  even  improved,  by  artificial 
respiration,  yet  the  chUd  cannot  be  induced  to  breathe.  In  such 
cases  the  respmitory  centre  has  probably  rmdergone  irreparable 
iiijury.  In  some  instances,  although  breathing  is  established,  and 
the  child  may  even  cry,  yet  it  remains  feeble,  and  dies  within  a  few 
days.  In  such  cases  the  condition  called  atelectasis  ^  pulmonum  is 
often  found  ipost  mortem.  The  lungs  are  sho'?v1r'to''li'ave"'been  only 
imperfectly  expanded,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  still 
remains  solid  and  airless.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 
where  the  chUd  is  feeble  or  prematui'e.  With  feeble  and  premature 
children  the  same  condition  of  atelectasis  may  be  fou.nd,  if  the  child 
dies  within  a  few  days,  even  if  it  has  breathed  spontaneously  from 
the  first.  A  vigoroiis  cry  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  fully  ex- 
panding the  lungs.  '  ' 

Treatment. — If  the  child  does  not  breathe  freely  and  cry 
immediately  after  delivery,  the  first  .thing  to  be  done  is  to  cl§ar 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  any  iirspired  mucus  which  may  be  obstruct- 
ing the  air-passages.  The  child  should  be  turned  for  a  moment 
with  its  face  downward,  and  the  back  of  the  mouth  wiped  out  with 
a  clean  napkin.  The  nex_t  effort  should  be  to  stimulate  respiration 
by  reflex  stimulus.  This  may  be  done  by  blowing  upon  the  child's 
fg^e,  and  by  flapping^its,  buttocks,  back,  or  chest  with  a  towel^^etted 
in  cold  water.  An  effectual  plan  is  to  have  two  basins,  one  filled 
with  hot,  the  other  with  cold  water,  and  to  dip  the  child  for  a 
moment  into  each  alternately,  repeating  this  several  times.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  may  be  performed,  if  necessary,  while  the  basins 
are  being  prepared.  If,  however,  the  asphyxia  is  of  the  graver 
form  in  which  the  face  is  pallid  and  tonicity  is  lost,  tune  should 
not  be  wasted  in  attempts  to  excite  respii-ation  by  reflex  stimulus, 
but  artificial  respiration  shoiUd  be  performed  at  once. 
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If  the  child  does  not  respond  to  the  first  attempts  to  excite 
respiration,  such  as  flapping  it  with  a  towel,  the  funis  should  be 
tied  in  two  places  and  divided,  in  order  to  allow  the  means  for 
resuscitation  to  be  carried  out  more  readily.    If,  however,  pulsation 
can  be  felt  in  the  ftinis,  as  will  be  the  case  only  in  the  milder 
forms  of  asphyxia,  artihcial  respiration  may  be  tried  for  a  few 
minutes  before  the  child  is  separated.    It  is  generally  advised  that,i 
if  the  child  appears  ■  cyanotic,  a  Little  blood  should  be  allowed  to  V 
escape  from  the  foetaf  end  of  the  cord,  before  the  ligature  isA 
tightened.    This  does  not  appear  to  be  good  practice.    The  cyanotic!  I 
form  of  asphyxia  is  not  the  most  serious  (see  p.  745),  and  the|l\ 
cyanosis  very  quickly  passes  ofl'  if  the  child  can  be  induced  toj  «' 
breathe.    Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  early  ligature 
of  the  funis,  which  is  inevitable  when  the  child  is  asphyxiated  and 
no  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  the  funis,  is  itself  equivalent  to  bleeding 
the_  child  to  a  considerable .  extent.    To  allow  any  further  loss  of 
blood  appears,  therefore,  undesirable,  since  a  child  asphyxiated  at 
birth  sometimes  dies  within  a  few  days  from  feebleness  and  atelec- 
tasis pulmonum. 

Artificial  res^nration. — If  response  does  not  soon  take  place  to 
reflex  stimulus,  or  vnthout  delay  in  the  pallid  form  of  asphyxia, 
artificial  respiration  should  be  performed.  The  most  effectual 
method  is  a  slight  modification  of  that  of  Silvester.  To  carry  it 
out  to  perfection  an  assistant  is  required  to  fix  the  legs  of  the  child. 
As  the  nurse  will  generally  be  wanted,  to  keep  her  hand  upon  the 
uterus  while  the  physician  is  attending  to  the  child,  some  other 
person  should,  if  possible,  be  called  into  the  room  to  assist.  The 
child  is  placed  on  its  back,  the  head  supported,  but  moderately 
extended,  so  that  the  chin  is  not  pressed  upon  the  sternum,  the 
thorax  being  slightly  raised  by  a  napkin  placed  underneath  ;  the 
assistant  holds  the  feet  firmly  in  a  napkin.  The  physician  stands 
behind  the  child's  head. 

To  imitate  inspiration,  he  grasps  the  arms  near  the  elbows,  raises 
them  from  the  sides  and  brings  them  near  together  above  the  head,  1 
at  the  same  time  making  gentle  traction  upwards.  It  is  in  order  i 
to  make  counter-traction  at  this  time  by  holding  the  feet  that  the 
assistant  is  required.  During  this  movement  the  arms  should  be 
somewhat  everted,  so  as  to  put  the  pectoralis  major  more  upon  the 
stretch.  This  movement  very  effectually  expands  the  ribs.  The 
effect  is  indeed  expended,  in  the  new-born  infant,  more  in  sucking 
in  the  abdomen,  through  the  medium  of  the  diaphragm,  than  in 
drawing  in  air.  But  by  repetition  of  the  movement  more  and  more 
air  gradually  gains  access  to  the  lungs. 

"^"J^^*^*^  expiration,  the  elbows  are  brought  down  and  pressed 
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against  the  sides,  and  the  arms  somewhat  inverted,  so  as  to  bring 
the  fore-arms  across  the  chest.  By  means  of  the  fore-arms  and  the 
operator's  hands  pressure  is  made  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as 
well  as  upon  the  sides,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  any  air  that  may  have 
been  inspired,  and,  with  it,  some  of  the  fluid  which  has  entered  the 
aii--passages.    The  movements  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly. 

tlie  minute  are  quite  sufficient.  After  a  few 
movements  the  back  of  th'rinbutli"may'agaan"lDe  wiped  clear  of  any 
mucous  or  liquor  amnii  which  may  have  been  expressed.  If  any 
attempt  at  spontaneous  inspiration  is  made,  great  care  should  be 
taken  so  to  time  the  movements  as  not  to  counteract  but  to  aid  it ; 
for  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  of  more  avail  than  the 
artificial  movements  in  drawing  in  air,  especially  if  it  occurs  while 
the  ribs  are  expanded  by  means  of  the  arms ;  and  if  once  the  lungs 
have  become  partially  aerated,  the  artificial  respiration  becomes 
much  more  efficacious.  When  the  attempts  at  breathing  become 
more  frequent,  recourse  may  be  had  again  to  the  plan  of  reflex 
stimulation.  As  soon  as  regular  breathing,  however  shallow,  begius 
to  intervene  between  the  spasmodic  gasps,  the  artificial  respiration 
may  be  discontinued  in  confidence  that  the  natural  breathing  will 
steadily  improve. 

The  efficacy  of  this  method  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  frequency 
with  which  children  are  revived  by  it,  and  by  experiments  wpon 
stillborn  children,*  but  by  the  fact  that  the  heart's  action  can  often 
be  by  this  means  maintained  for  a  long  time,  and  even  quickened, 
and  the  colour  of  the  skin  imj^roved,  even  though  the  irritability 
of  the  respiratory  centre  is  lost  past  restoration.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  improvement  of  the  heart's  action  is  a  hopeful  sign,  though 
not  so  significant  as  the  commencement  of  spontaneous  gasps. 

In  the  absence  of  an  assistant  this  method  cannot  be  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent.  The  elbows  may  be  simply  raised  above  the 
head,  but  scarcely  any  uj)ward  traction  upon  them  while  in  this 
position  can  be  made.  The  absence  of  such  traction  seriously 
diminishes  the  efficacy  as  regards  the  expansion  of  the  ribs.  The 
movements  may  therefore  be  made  more  quickly,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  this. 

. .  Tracheal  inmfllation. — The  plan  of  direct  insufliation  of  the  lungs 
through  the  trachea  has  been  more  used  abroad  than  in  this  country. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  that  rupture  of  the  air-cells  may  be  caused 
by  the  force  used.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  to 

*  It  has  been  shown  by  Champneys  that  in  such  experiments  Silvester's  meUiod  is 
found  to  be  more  efficacious  for  introduction  of  aii'  than  others  which  liavo  been 
employed,  such  as  those  of  Marshall  Hall,  Howard,  Schidtze,  &c.,  especially  if  the 
arms  are  everted  dining  the  movement  for  inspii'ation.  Med.  Clxir.  Trans., Vol.  LXTV. 
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be  recommended  as  Silvester's  method.  It  may,  however,  be  tried 
if  other  means  fail.  My  own  experience  has  not  been  that  it 
succeeds  when  Silvester's  method  does  not.  In  France,  insufflators 
made  for  the  purpose  are  used,  having  a  curve  corresponding  to  the 
child's  mouth,  and  a  conical  extremity  to  fit  closely  into  the  larnyx. 
With  these,  an  indiarubber  ball  may  be  used  for  the  insufflation. 
In  the  absence  of  an  insufflator,  a  gum-elastic  catheter.  No.  6,  may 
be  used.  This  is  guided  by  the  tip~Ttf""  the"  flnger'  'b'eMfid"  the 
epiglottis  and  into  the  trachea,  care  being  taken  not  to  pass  it  into 
the  oesophagus.  Fjjst  suction  should  be  made  to  remove  some  of 
the  inspired  fluid,  if  possible,  from  the  air-passages.  "With  an 
insufflator,  the  suction  is  made  by  first  emptying  the  indiarubber 
ball  and  then  allowing  it  to  refill  by  its  own  elasticity.  The  fluid 
in  the  trachea  having  been  sucked  out,  the  operator  takes  one  or 
two  deep  breaths,  to  remove  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  possible  from 
his  lungs,  and  then  blows  gently  into  the  tube.  The  chest  is  then 
compressed,  to  imitate  expiration,  and  the  same  process  is  continued. 
Faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerves  has  sometimes  proved  effectual, 
and  may  be  tried  as  a  last  resort  if  a  Faradic  battery  is  at  hand, 
but  artificial  respiration  is  generally  preferable. 

CEPHALHiEMATOMA^ — Besides  the  caput  succedaneum  another 
form  of  swelling  on  the  head  may  result  from  difficult  labour, 
namely,  cephalhsematoma,  consisting  of  a  circumscribed  efl'usion  of 
blood.  Small  efiiisions  of  blood  may  take  place  in  the  substance  of 
the  caput  succedaneum,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath 
the  scalp.  But,  in  the  characteristic  form  of  cephalhsematoma,  the 
effusion  takes  place  beneath  the  pericranium,  separating  it  from  the 
bone,  and  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  considerable  vessel.  In  some 
cases,  blood  is  effused  also  beneath  the  bone,  between  it  and  the 
dura  mater.  Cephalhsematoma  most  frequently  results  from  the 
pressure  of  the  blades  of  forceps  ;  but  it  may  be  produced  by  pres- 
sure agamst  any  projectmg  bone,  such  as  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  pressure  produced  by 
an  unyielding  os  uteri. 

Diagnosis.— The  swelling  is  limited  to  one  bone,  generally  a 
parietal  bone.    It  continues  to  increase  for  a  time  after  birth,  while 
ajcaput  succedaneum  diminishes  progressively  and  rapidly  fromlhe 
tiffll^t  feirth.    A  cephalhsematoma  is  generally  first  noticed  from 
one^  to  four  days  after  birth.    It  may  increase  up  to  seven  dayT" 
then  remains  for  a  few  days  stationary;  and  generally  has  disap- 
peared after  from  four  to  twelve  weeks.    As  a  rule  there  is  no 
discoloration  of  skin  over  the  tumour.    The  tumour  never  crosi^ 
a  suture,  but  m  rare  cases  has  occurred  on  both  parietal  bones 
Fluctuation  can  generally  be  felt  in  it,  untU  the  serum  has  become 
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absorbed.  The  swelling  may  or  may  not  extend  over  tlie  whole 
bone.  After  four  or  five  days  a  hard  border  of  inflammatory 
material  begins  to  be  felt  roixnd  the  edge,  so  that  the  feel  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  a  depressed  fracture.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bony  material  along  the  edge  of  the  detached  pericranium. 
.<$'rom  this  a  thin  crust  of  bone,  which  crackles  on  pressure,  may 
■  extend  over  the  swelling  during  the  time  in  which  the  serum  and 
clot  are  being  absorbed.  Encephalocele  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  it  always  occurs  in  the  line  of  a  suture  or  at  a  fontanelle. 
There  is  no  fluctuation,  but  the  swelling  generally  pulsates,  and  en- 
larges^  when  the  chUd  cries.  A  vascular  tvmipuroT^e  scalp^ives  no 
fluctuation  ;  and  there  is  generally  discoloration  of  the  skin  over  it. 

Prognosis. — In  general  the  efl'usion  is  absorbed  in  time.  But, 
in  a  weakly  or  cachectic  child,  it  may  suppurate,  and  then  may 
endanger  life,  sometimes  leading  to  pyaemia. 

Treatment. — The  swelling  should  be  left  alone,  unless  there  is 
evidence  of  suppuration. 

Other  Injuries  to  Head. — Local  depressions  on  the  head  are 
generally  due  tb  Che  pressure  of  the  sacral^omontory.  There  may 
be  either  a  spoon-shaped  depression,  or  a  more  prolonged  groove. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  the  head  has  passed  in  a  position  of  flexion, 
the  groove  runs  downward  and  forward  near  the  anterior  border  of 
the  parietal  bone  ;  if  in  a  position  of  moderate  extension,  the  groove 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  coronal  suture.  In  some  cases  the  groove 
first  runs  parallel  to  the  suture  and  then  turns  forward,  flexion 
having  supervened  upon  extension  at  an  intermediate  stage.  The 
position  of  the  groove  is  similar  in  pelvic  presentations,  except  that  it 
is  more  often  parallel  to  the  coronal  suture,  passage  in  the  extended 
position  being  relatively  commoner.  Depressions  are  more  common 
in.  pelvic  presentations,  since  the  head  is  generally  dragged  quickly 
past  the  obstruction.  Fissures  of  the  bone,  or  actual  fractures,  are 
comparatively  rare,  but  these  again  occur  more  frequently  in  pelvic 
presentations. 

In  flattened  pelves,  in  consequence  of  the  Naegele-obliquity,  the 
posterior  parietal  and  posterior  half  of  the  frontal  bone  are  generally 
more  flattened,  the  anterior  more  rounded  than  in  normal  labour, 
because  the  latter,  projecting  more  deeply  into  the  brim,  are  more 
unsupported.  In  general  there  is  a  "shear"  or  sliding  movement 
of  the  anterior  parietal  bone  upon  the  posterior  in  the  direction  of 
the  occiput,  but  tliis  must  be  produced  after  the  occiput  has  begun 
to  rotate  forward,  and  is  therefore  more  marked  in  the  generally 
contracted  pelvis. 

Apoplexy  op  the  New-born,— Besides  the  hemorrhage  between 
the  bone  and  d^ira  mater,  vrliich  sometimes  accompanies  cephalhse- 
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matomaj  intra-cramal  liaBmorrliage  may  occur  independently.  The 
hsemorrhage  occnrs  more  freq^iiently  from  capillary  vessels  of  pia 
'niater  than  from  arteries.  In  some  cases  the  sinuses  have  been 
lacerated,  generally  with  a  fatal  result.  The  cause  is  interference 
with  circulation  by  difficult  labour,  pressure  on  the  funis,  or 
strangulation  by  the  fimis  around  the  neck. 

The  child  is  generally  born  asphjrxiated.    If  respiration  is  estab-'^ 
lished,  paralysis  may  be  observed,  either  at  once,  or  after  the  lapse- 
of  some  weeks.    Contraction  of  the  limbs  may  follow,  and  intelli- ' 
gence  is  apt  to  be  permanently  impaired.  ' 
^,jg|,jpBiES  TO  NEB^ga.— Facial  paralysis  is  generally  the  result  of 
pressure  by  one  blade  of  the  forceps.    There  may  be  incomplete  or 
complete  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face.    In  the  latter  case, 
suckling  is  generally  interfered  with.    The  paralysis  generally 
disappears  within  ji^ht^^^^^^^  ;  but_^  it  has  been  known  to 

remain  permanent  for  life.    This  would  probably  mean  complete 
division  of  the  nerve. 

Paralysis  of  a  limb  may  result  from  injury  to  a  nerve  produced 
by  traction  upon  an  arm  or  leg,  especially  in  association  with 
fractm-e  of  the  bone.  It  is  generally  more  prolonged  than  facial 
paralysis,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  some  permanent  impairment 
of  power,  sometimes  by  contraction. 

Treatment.— In  paralysis  either  of  the  fece  or  a  limb,  gentle 
mas^ge  may  be  used  after  some  weeks,  if  power  does  not  ciuickly 
return.  Later,  electricity  may  be  tried,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
limb. 

HEMATOMA   AND    MYOSITIS    OP    THE    StERNO-MaSTOID.   This 

inj-iiry  is  relatively  more  common  in  pelvic  presentations,  but  it 
occiirs  also  m  vertex  presentatJSSr-ln  the  former  it  is  especially 
-likely  to  be  produced  by  traction  upon  the  legs  or  body;  in  the  latter 
It  may  be  due  to  extraction  by  forceps.  The  lump  is  often  not 
observed  for  some  days  after  birth.  It  is  at  first  soft,  consisting  of  / 
blood ;  later  some  inflammatory  effusion  occurs  and  the  lump  • 
becomes  harder,  and  may  increase  for  a  time.  As  a  rule  the  lump 
entirely  disappears  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks  and  leaves  no 
permanent  effect;  but  in  some  instances  cicatricial  contraction 
takes  place,  and  torticoUis  is  produced. 

_   The  other  specSTmlTims  which  may  be  produced  by  extraction 
m  pelvic  presentations  have  already  been  described  (p  604) 
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RETENTION  OP  THE  PLACENTA  AND  POST-PAETUM 
HZEMOEEHAGE. 

Eetention  of  the  Placenta. 

Causation. — Retention  of  tlie  placenta  may  arise  from  inertia 
of  the  uterus,  from  morbid  adliesion  of  the  placenta  or  membranes  to 
the  uterine  wall,  or  from  the  so-called  hQur-glass  .  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  a  condition  always  associated  with  more  or  less  inertia  of  the 
fundiis.  Any  of  these  causes  existing,  retention  is  also  promoted  by 
unusually  large  size  of  the  placenta,  or  by  deviation  of  the  uteriua. 
axis  from  that  of  the  pelvis. 

Inertia. — Normally  the  shrinldng  of  the  uterus  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus  separates  the  placenta  partially,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
wholly  (see  pp.  197,  198).  If  the  uterus  afterwards  remains  inactive, 
the  placenta  may  be  retained,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  separated  or 
almost  entii-ely  separated.  The  laxity  of  the  uterus  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  postpartum  htemorrhage,  or  there  may  be  sufficient  tonic 
contraction  to  prevent  excessive  bleeding,  but  no  rhythmical  pain 
strong  enough  to  expel  the  placenta  and  separate  the  remaining 
shreds  of  attachment.  In  general,  when  the  placenta  is  long 
retained  from  inertia,  the  bleeding  is  greater  than  normal.  ~Tte 
blood  is  then  apt  to  collect  behind  the  placenta  and  invert  it  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Sgure  97  (p.  200).  AVhen  this  occurs  spon- 
taneously, or  when  it  is  produced..,by..traction  on  the  funis,  the 
difficulty  of  the  expulsion  of  the'^placenta  is  increased.  For  the 
placenta,  when  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  umbrella,  forms  a  laiger 
mass  tojpass  tlirough  the  os  than  when  folded  longitudinallyon 
itseir in  the  natural  manner  as  shoTO  in  figure  96  (p.  200).  The 
degree  of  inertia  necessary  to  cause  retention  is  relative  to  the  firm- 
ness of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  A  slight  excess 
of  firmness  at  some  remaining  points  of  attachment,  which  woidd 
be  broken  down  by  a  strong  contraction,  wiU  suffice  to  cause  reten- 
tion if  contraction  is  feeble.  Inertia  of  the  uterus  is  of  course  more 
likely  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  stimulation  by  external  pressure 
and  friction  usually  employed  in  the  third  stage  of  labour. 
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-  .AMssion  of  the  placenta.. — The  separation  of  the  placenta  normally- 
takes  place  through  that  layer  of  the  decidua^jerotina  which  forms 
an  open  network  of  areolar  sglKJes  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
uterine  glands  (see  p.  56).  Morbid  adhesion  occurs  from  failure  in 
the  development  of  this  areolar  layer,  or  its  replacement  by  fibrous 
tissue,  or  from' iiMsuaT  firmness  of  the  bands  forming  the  trabe- 
culse.  Any  of  these  conditions  is  usually  the  resiilt  of  previous 
endometritis,  which  may  be  syphilitic  or  not.  The  endometritis 
leads^o  excess  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  decidua  serotiiia,  and  this 
condition  and  the  consequent  adhesion  of  the  placenta  are  apt  to  be 
repeated  in  successive  pregnancies.  With  the  morbid  adhesion  to 
the  uterus  may  be  associated  fibroid  or  fatty  or  calcareous  degenera- 
tion in  the  placenta  itself  (see  pp.  354 — 356).  .  It  is  Eardly  possible 
for  the  great  shrinking  of  the  placental  site  which  accompanies  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  to  occur  without  some  separation  of  the 
placenta.  Accordingly  the  adhesion  is  almost  always  found  to.,  be 
partial,  the  tracts  of  firmest  attachment  ^ving  alone  resisted  the 
efiecfs  of  uterine  shrinking.  Haemorrhage  may  occur  from  the 
placental  site  at  the  separated  portioji.  Adhesion  of  the  placenta 
is  thus  one  of  the  causes  of  post-partum  haemorrhage,  for  the 
haemorrhage  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  the  j^lacenta  within  the 
uterus  preventing  complete  retraction  and  closure  of  the  vessels. 
Its  resistance  to  expulsion  is  also  liable  to  set  up  irregular  contrac- 
tion, one  part  of  the  uterus  remaining  lax  and  allowing  haemorrhage 
while  another  is  contracted. 

Adhesion  of  the  placenta  sufficient  to  make  artificial  separation  a 
necessity  is  a  rare  condition.  It  is  apt  to  be  inferred  when  it  does 
not  really  exist,  if  the  third  stage  of  labour  is  badly  managed,  and 
the  placenta  is  brought  away  piecemeal  by  the  hand. 

A^^^^i^^K  "/  ^^^^  chorion, — Eeteution  of  the  placenta  may  also  be 
produced  by  undue  adhesion  of  the  chorion  to  the  uterine  wall, 
especially  when  this  exists  around  the  edgr  of  the  placenta.  The 
placenta  is  then  specially  apt  to  be  inverted  by  blood  eft'used  behind 
it  which  does  not  escape  externally.  If  the  adhesion  of  the  chorion 
is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  the  placenta 
may  be  arrested  when  partially  expelled  into  the  vagina.  Adhesion 
of  the  chorion  is  generally  due  to  previmis  end^etritis  afl^ecting 
that  part  of  the  uterus  occupied  by  the  decidua  vera. 
^Djagnosis  of  adhesion. — There  are  i\q  reliable  signs  during  preg- 
nancy^'of  adhesioii  of  the  placenta.  It  may  be"expected  as  probable 
if  it  has  been  foimd  more  than  once  in  previous  deliveries.  Some- 
times there  is  during  pregnancy  pain  referred  to  the  fundus  uteri 
and  produced  by  the  inflammatory  condition'of  t£eutmne"wailf 
After  delivery,  adhesion  may  be  suspected  if  good  uterine  coa- 
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tractions  appear  to  occur  without  aiijJLescent  of  the  placenta  for  a 
coJfticlerable  time.  In  the  very  rare  instance  of  complete  adhesion 
there  may  he  an  absence  even  of  the  usual  sanguineous  discharge. 
This  is  rarely  observed  except  in  cases  of  abortion  or  premature 
labour,  where  the  placental  site  is  smaller  and  has  therefore  a  better 
chance  of  resisting  detachment  through  the  uterine  shrinking.  More 
frequently  there  is  a  gush  of  blood  with  each  para,  indicating  a 
partial  detachment  of  ttie  placenta."^  If  traction  is  made  upon  the 
funis  with  an  adherent  placenta,  the  whole  uterus  descends,  the 
placenta  not  advancing,  and  pain  is  produced  at  the  fundus.  Such 

traction  should  however  never  be  made. 
The  only  positive  mode  of  diagnosis  is  to 
feel  the  adhesion  when  the  hand  is  passed 
into  the  uterus  for  removal  ot'  the 
placenta. 

Hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus. — 
The  placenta  may  be  retained  in  conse- 
quence of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
low&r  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
associated  with  inertia  of  the  ngper  part, 
especially  of  the  jjlacental  site.  There 
are  two  forms  of  such  contraction.  In 
the  commoner,  and  that  which  most  com- 
pletely deserves  the  name  of  "hour-glass 
contraction,"  the  part  of  the  uterus  spas- 
modically contracted  is  the  internal  os, 
the  circtilar  fibres  aroimd  which  form"  a 
traction  of  uterus,  incar-  sort  of  sphincter  for  the  utenne  ca-saty, 
T^ler  Sm-tlfr*^'  ready  to  contract  again 

after  dilatation.  The  hand  when  intro- 
duced then  feels  a  sharp  ring  of  contraction.  It  is  probable  that 
many  observers  describing ''Tiour-glass  contraction"  have  not  realised 
to  what  a  height  the  internal  os  is  raised,  owing  to  the  elongation 
of  the  cervix  by  stretching,  and,  accordingly,  have  supposed  the 
constriction  to  be  at  a  higher  level  in  the  body  of  the  uterus.  In  / 
other  cases  there  really  is  a  contraction  of  the  part  of  the  body^/ 
of  the  uterus  below  the  placenta,  with  atony  of  the  placenta  sitCj-' 
so  that  the  placenta  becomes  encysted.  This  condition  is  apt  to  be 
reached  if  a  more  or  less  adherent  j)lacenta  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  considerable  number  of  hours  after  delivery.  There  is  generally 
not  such  a  limited  sharp  ring  of  contraction,  and  the  term  "  liour- 
glass  contraction  "  is  therefore  not  so  fully  suitable. 

Causation  of  spasm. — The  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterus  is 
analogous  to  the  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  cervix  in  tlie  first  stage 
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of  labour,  and  like  it  is  always  associated  with  an  absence  of  ac^ve 
expulsive  pains.    It  may  be  a  sequel  of  snasm  during  labour,'  and 
depend  upon  the  same  constitutional  conditions.     It  may  atso  be  set  C 
up  after  delivery  by  irritation  of  the  uterus  produced  by  traction  on 
the  junis,  by  resistance  of  the  placentarto~expulsldn'  omttg  to'nw^ 
adhesion,  or  it  may  be  produced  l5y^lie'adiniii]s1;raf'K^^  In  ^ 

both  spasm  of  the  cervix  in  labour  and  in  hour-glass  contraction 
there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  natural  nervous  relations ;  and,  in  both, 
the  so-called  "polarity"  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  148)  has  been  said  to 
be  modified.  If  an  active  expulsive  pain  occurs,  the  circular  fibres 
are  not  only  distended  by  the  advance  of  the  placenta  but  undergo 
physiological  relaxation.  An  atony  of  the  placental  site,  with  con- 
traction of  other  parts  of  the  uterus,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
hour-glass  contraction,  may  be  the  starting-point  of  inversion  of  the 
uterus.  In  cases  of  complete  encystment  of  the  placenta  by  con- 
traction of  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  below  its  level,  I 
have  generally  found  that  some  morbid  adhesion  existed  as  a  cause 
of  the  spasm. 

Prophylaxis. — Retention  of  the  placenta  is  best  avoided  by 
the  judicious  management  of  the  third  stage  of  labour,  and  is  there- 
fore apt  to  be  much  commoner  in  the  practice  of  the  inexperienced 
than  in  that  of  skilled  accoucheurs.  It  is  especially  important  not 
to  make  prematurg  attempts  to  deliver  the  placenta,  not  to  irritate 
the  uterus  by  traction  on  the  funis,  and  to  use  external  pressure^jor 
expulsion  ogly  when  the  uterus  hardens  with  a  pain,  repeating^Tt, 
if  necessary,  with  successive  ipains. 

— If  there  is  no  hfemorrhage  of  consequence,  a  fair 
trial  should  be  given  to  the  method  of  expression  described  iiiTEe 
cE^ter  on  the  management  of  normal  labour.  It  .there  is  htemor- 
rhage  the  placenta  should  be  removed  at  once.  If  the  method  of 
expression  fails,  t!ie~hand  shoiild  be  introduced  for  removal  with- 
out any  attempt  to  extract  by  pulling  the  funis.  For  this  purpose 
the  patient  should  be  placed  upon^r  back,  and  the  hand  passed  up 
into  the  uteras,  the  fundus  being  supported  by  the  other  hand 
externally.  If  there  is  any  constriction,  it  must  be  gradually 
dilated  by  the  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  If  the  placenta  is 
found  quite  loose  ia  the  cavity,  it  has  simply  to  be  grasped  and 
drawn  down.  If  any  attachment  is  found,  it  must  be  separated  by 
P^',Si^^  lingers  side  by  sTde  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterine 
wanT'th^orsEd  surface  toward  the  uterus.  Hence,  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  placenta  is'MriTl'SM  to  the  posterior  waU  it  is 
most  convenient  to  begin  detachment  at  the  lower  margiil  the 
fingers  being  passed  upwards  and  from  side  to  side  until  the  whole 
IS  separated.    The  placenta  is  then  easQy  grasped  by  the  hand  and 
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withdrawn.  If  the  placenta  is  attached  to  the  antpriftj;  wall,  tlie 
hand  must  be  jjassed  up  to  the  fundus  first^  and  separate  it  frftp) 
above  downwards  by  the  tips  of  the  flexed  fingers. 

In  the  case  of  exteiisive  and  firm  adhesion  great  care  is  necessary. 
The  surface  of  separation  will  then  probably  be  not  in  the  decidua 
serotina  but  in  the  placental  tissue  itself.  The  main  mass  of 
placenta  should  first  be  separated  in  the  way  already  described. 
Then  the  hand  should  be  introduced  again,  and  any  separate  pieces 
of  placental  tissue  broken  down  by  the  pij]p,  of  the  fingers,  without 
the  use  of  the  nails,  and  removed.  It  is  better  to  leave  small  shreds 
of  roughness  attached  than  to  injure  the  uterine  wall.  After  firm 
adhesion  of  the  placenta,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  wash  out  the 
uterine  cavity  with  antiseptics  duri^  the  ^),uerperal  period. 

If  tliere  has  been  previous  hasmorrhage,  the  use  of  an  anesthetic 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  any  case  ether  is  jn-efergjile  to 
chloroform,  as  causing  less  complete  and  less  prolonged  relaxation 
of  the  uterus  ;  and  the  anaesthesia  should  not  be  deeper  than  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  requisite  manipulation.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  a  tight  hour-glass  contraction  the  effect  of  the  ansesthetic  iu 
overcoming  spasm  may  be  essential,  and  chloroform  may,  in  this 
instance,  have  the  advantage. 


PoST-PARTUM  HEMORRHAGE. 

Hsemorrhage  after  delivery  may  come  from  various  sources. 
Hsemorrhage  from  the  placental  site_is,  however,  so  much  the  most 
frequent  and  most  important,  that  this  is  regarded  as  post-partum 
hsemorrhage  far  excellence.  The  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance, 
for  post-partum  hseniorrhage  is  not  only  one  of  the  most^  siaugerous 
complications,  but  is  a  relatively  common  complication  of  parturi- 
tion. It  may  occur  after  the  most  perfectly  normal  labour,  and  a 
household  may  thus  be  unexpectedly  plunged  into  grief  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  patient.  Nor  is  there  any  emergency  in  which 
so  much  depends  upon  the  care  and  skill  of  the  physician.  The 
occurrence  of  hasmorrhage  at  all  may  generally  be  prevented  by  a 
careful  and  correct  management  of  the  third  stage  of  labour.  When 
hemorrhage  does  occur,  the  life  of  the  patient  will  generally  depend 
iTpon  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  the  treatment. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  of  post-partum  hasmorrhage  varies 
so  much,  both  according  to  the  circumstances  and  social  position  of 
the  patients  and  the  skill  of  the  accoucheur,  tliat  no  estimate  can  be 
given.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  (1863-1875)  fatal  cases 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  2,040  deliveries,  and  formed  about 
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10  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  after  delivery.  Deaths  due  to 
post-partum  sUghtly  exceeded  in  number  those  due  to  ante-partum 
hcemorrhage.  The  frequency  of  post-partum  haemorrhage  ia  this 
Charity  is  probably  much  greater  than  the  general  average.  For 
the  patients  are  often  very  ill-nourished  and  frequently  are  late  in 
sending  for  assistance,  so  that  the  child  is  often  born  before  the 
attendant  arrives. 

Iformal  mechanism  for  controlling  haemorrhage. — The 
numerous  large  arteries  and  veins  entering  the  placenta  are  torn 
aCToss  on  separation  of  the  ' placenta  through  the  shrinking  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  blood  which  follows  the  birth  of  the  child  comes 
from  these  vessels.  The  arrest  of  bleeding  depends  upon  the  com- 
pression of  the  vessels  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  This  is 
facilitated  by  the  anatomical  arrangements  already  described  (see 
p.  105),  namely,  the  spiral  course  of  the  arteries  and  the 
so-called  "falciform  valves"""  iii  the  venous  sinuses.  The  veins, 
however,  are  destitute  of  true  valves,  and  thus,  ia  the  absence  of 
contraction,  blood  may  pour  in  great  volume  from  the  veins  as  weU 
as  from  large  arteries.  Fatal  haemorrhage  may  thus  occur  in  a 
fewT  .minutes. 

Besides  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  a  part  of  importance  is  also 
played  by  reya^tion,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  reduction  of  its  size  and 
thickening  of  its  walls,  not  followed  by  relaxation  and  expansion. 
The  more  complete  is  the  retraction  the  more  thoroughly  are  the 
vessels  closed  and  blood  squeezed  out  of  the  large  venous  siauses. 
Hence  the  security  against  haemorrhage  is  greater  after  the  delivery 
of  the  placenta'than  before. 

After  delivery,  as  at  other  times,  uterine  contractions  only  take 
place  rhythmically  at  intervals.  It  is  only  during  a  contraction 
that  the  weU-known  hard,  defined,  cricket-ball-like  outline  of  the 
uterus'is  felt  which  assures  the  physician  of  the  impossibility  of 
hajmorrhage  from  the  placental  site  for  the  time  being.  But, 
even  during  the  intervals,  although  the  uterus  becomes  softer,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  tonic  contraction  normally  remains  to  prevent 
the  vessels  becoming  patent  again.  The  uterus  should  not  become 
larger  during  the  intervals  of  contraction.  A  further  security 
against  haemorrhage  is  afiforded  by  the  thrombi  which  form  in  the 
vessels,  but  it  is  unknown  how  soon  these  are  normally  produced 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  these,  even  a  morbid  relaxation  of  the 
uterus  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the  delivery  of  the  child  is 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  hemorrhage. 

Causation  of  hemorrhage.— The  one  essential  cause  of 
haemon-hage  from  the  placental  site  is  of  the  uterus  and 

without  this  It  can  never  occur.    The  atony  does  not  necessarily 
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alfcct  the  whole  uterus,  but  'hsemorrhage  may  occur  with  irregular 
contrition,  some  part  of  the  uterus  being  contracted  ancT  some 
relaif  etl.  In  this  case  it  is  essential  that  the  placental  site,  or  part 
of  it,  Should  be  the  atonic  portion,  as  it  is  generally  apt  to  be.  If 
the  whole  uterus  is  relaxed  it  may  allow  itself  to  be  dilated  again  to 
a  considerable  size  by  the  blood  poured  out  into  it.  Given  a  certain 
amotmt  of  uterine  atony,  there  are  other  causes  which  promote 
hasmorrhage.  The  first  of  these  is  imperfect  uterine  retraction. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  placenta  being  still  within  the  uterus, 
especially  when  partially  adherent,  to  the  presence  of  clots  within 
it,  distending  its  cavity,  or  to  a  fibroid  tumour  in  its  walls,  which 
prevents  due  retraction.  Other  causes  prom.oting  haemorrhage  are 
excessive  vascular  tension,  arterial  or  venous,  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  relaxation  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  uterus,  and  any  con- 
dition of  the  blood  rendering  it  less  prone  to  form  thrombi.  In 
those  women  who  show  a  special  proneness  to  floodmg  in  successive 
deliveries  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  causes  are  often  in  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  a  tendency  to  uterine  inertia.  Too  early  assmning 
the  erect  posture  may  also  promote  hfemorrhage,  by  increasing  the 
statical  pressure  in  the  vessels  and  exciting  the  circulation. 

Causation  of  uterine  atony^. — The  constitutional  causes  of  uterine 
atony  after  delivery  are  similar  to  those  which  produce  inertia  in 
labour,  and  hence,  when  there  has  been  marked  inertia  in  labour,  the 
physician  should  be  on  his  guard  against  post-partum  hsemorrhage. 
Any  debilitated  condition  or  any  form  of  mabiutrition  may  be  a 
cause  of  inertia.  Certain  women  have  a  constitutional  proclivity  to 
flooding,  not  easily  explained,  and  have  been  described  as  "  flooders." 
This  proclivity  may  depend  upon  some  morbid  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  since  the  uteriue  contraction  is  directly  regulated  by  the 
nerves.  A  diseased  state  of  the  "ganglion  cervicale  uteri"  has  been 
assigned  as  one  possible  cause.*  "To  these  constitutional  causes 
must  be  added  exhaustion  from  protracted  labour,  previous  over- 
d^ension  of  the  uterus,' as  from  twins  or  excessive  Uquorjimhli, 
and  the  administration  of  chlo^iform.  Too  rapid  artificial  delivery 
while  the  uterus  is  quiescent  may  also  be  a  cause.  Spontaneous 
precipitate  labour  is  also  described  as  likely  to  be  followed  by 
hiEmorrhage,  but  this  tendency  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  relaxation  of  the  uterus  which 
allows  the  hemorrhage  occurs  when  for  some  reason  the  physician 
has  omitted  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  the  condition  of  the 
uterus  by  keeping  his  hand  upon  it  continuously  until  the  placenta 
has  been  delivered,  and  he  is  assured  that  a  satisfactory  and  perma- 
nent xiterine  contraction  has  been  obtained.  Some  of  the  woi-st 
•  Jastreboff  in  Obst.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXTTT. 
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cases  liave  happened  when  attention  has  been  diverted  by  the  neces- 
sity for  resuscitating  the  child,  or  when  the  child  has  been  bom 
before  the  arrival  of  the  physician. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  htemorrhage  may  occur 
immediately  after  the  bii'th  of  the  child,  or,  after  remaining  con- 
tracted at  first,  the  uterus  may  relax  again  and  allow  haemorrhage 
either  before  or  after  the  delivery 'of  the  placenta.    At  first  the 
blood  is  poured  out  into  the  flaccid  uterus.    After  a  while  a  con- 
traction may  occur  and  expel  it  in  a  copious  stream  ;  or  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  the  patient's  coughing  or  bearing  down,  or 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  fundus.    The  quantity  may  be  so 
great  as  to  drench  the  bed,  and  even  pour  abundantly  on  to  the  floor. 
Even  without  external  flow  the  uterus  may  allow  itself  to  be  expanded 
again  so  much  that  dangerous  and  even  fatal  heemorrhage  may  take 
place  into  its  interior.    The  physician  can  only  be  certain  that  no 
excess  of  haemorrhage  is  going  on  by  keeping  his  hand  for  a  sufficient 
time  upon  the  uterus,  making  sure  that  it  does  not  altogether  lose 
its  definite  outline  or  become  enlarged  in  the  interval  of  contrac- 
tions, and  that  no  copious  gush  of  blood  from  the  vagina  is  pro- 
duced by  a  pain  or  by  pressure  upon  the  fundus.    If  htemorrhage 
occurs  without  even  temporary  relaxation  of  the  uterus,  it  must  be 
due  to  some  other  source  of  bleeding,  such  as  laceration  of  uterus, 
cervix,  vagina,  or  vulva,  and  careful  search  must  be  made  for  the 
source.    It  has  even  been  known  that  a  patient  has  bled  to  death 
from  a  ruptured  varicose  vein  in  the  leg,  while  the  accoucheur  was 
directing  his  attention  to  the  uterus. 

A  copious  heemorrhage  may  be  quickly  foUowed  by  syncope 
which  IS  m  some  cases  an  advantage,  since  it  checks  the  flow  of 
arterial  blood.  Otherwise,  in  severe  cases,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid 
and  weak,  or  even  imperceptible  ;  there  is  extreme  pallor  of  the 
face,  hps  and  gums,  the  patient  is  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  she  gasps 
for  breath,  for  lack  of  sufficient  blood  corpuscles  to  carry  on  respira- 
tion properly,  and  tosses  her  limbs  about  restlessly.  Towards  the 
last  she  complains  of  being  unable  to  see.  Voice  and  even  muscu- 
lar strength  may  apparently  remain  good  almost  to  the  end  The 
gravest  signs  of  impending  death  are  absolute  failure  of  pulse 
extreme  restlessness,  and  failure  of  sight.     "  •t'  > 

Prophylaxis.— In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  haemorrhage  mav 
be  averted  by  due  care,  although,  very  exceptionally,  women  are 
found  m  whom  flooding  takes  place  notwithstanding  the  utmost  iDre 
cautions    But  practitioners  who  manage  labour  properly  will  never 
find  post-partum  haemorrhage  anything  but  a  rare  occurrence 

I    women  are  known  to  be  liable  to  flooding  they  should  be 
treated  if  possible  during  pregnancy  by  tonics,  especially  ^on 
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iron  and  q^uiiiiije,  as  -well  as  by  good  diet  and  other  hygienic  means. 
In  such  women,  a  dose  of  ergot  may  be  given  just  as  the  head  is 
reaching  tlie  perinenm,  if  it  is  certain  that  no  obstruction  exists. 
The  same  treatment  may  also  be  adopted  in  multiparas,  when 
inertia  of  the  uterus  has  been  very  marked  throughout  labour. 
Chloroform  should  be  ^avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  case  of 
women  prone  to  hsemorrhage.  When  chloroform  is  given  to  the 
full  degree,  as  for  obstetric  operations,  anaesthesia  should  not  be 
deep  at  the  final  stage  of  delivery,  and  the  uterus  should  npt^  be 
emptied  too  qxiickly,  but  allowed  to  expel  (in  head  presentations) 
the  body  of  the  child.  The  most  important  j)art  of  all  in  the 
prophylaxis  of  hsemorrhage  is  that  the  physician  should  manage 
the  tliird  stage  of  labour  correctly  according  to  the  principles 
ali'eacty~described,  following'down  the  fundus  uteri  with  his  hand 
at  the  expulsion  of  the  chUd,  and  keeping  a  watch  upon  the  uterus 
until  the  placenta  is  expelled,  and  permanent  contraction  is  secured. 
While  engaged  in  tying  the  funis,  or  resuscitating  an  asphyxiated 
foetus,  he  should  direct  the  nurse  or  other  assistant  to  keep  up 
pressure  upon  the  fundus. 

Ergot  is  useful  rather  as  a  prophylactic,  or  to  prevent  recurrence, 
than  in  the  presence  of  severe  h£Euorfhage,"for  there  is  then  no  time 
for  it  to  act.  If  it  is  found  difficult,  after  removal  of  the  placenta, 
tcTmaiutain  a  sufiBciently  firm  condition  of  the  uterus,  or  if  gushes 
of  blood  take  place  whenever  the  uterus  hardens,  ergot  should  be 
given.  The  most  rapid  method  is_to  inject  two  grains  or  more  of 
ergotiu  deeply  into  the  gluteal  miiscles.  For  this  purpose.  Savory 
and  Moore4' gelatine  discs,  or  the  solution  of_ejgotin  prepared  by 
Huggett  of  Liverpool,  are  convenient  forms.  "Tn  tlie  absence  of 
ergotin,  a  drachm  dose  of  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot  may  be  given, 
and  repeated,  if  necessary,  or  a  fresh  infusion  may  be  made_  of  sixty 
grains  of  powdered  ergot,  and  the  jaowder  and  infusion  administered 
together.  The  liquid  extract,'  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  water, 
may  also  be  "used  hypodermically.  A  wineglassf  ul  of  vinegar,  taken 
^^the  mouth,  has  sometimes  been~found  to' check  hcemorrhage 
rapidly? '  It  may  probably  cause  a  reflex  efl'ect  upon  the  uterus. 
In  any  case  in  which  flooding  is  anticipated,  a  hypodermic  syringe 
should  be  ready,  filled  with  a  solution  of  ergotin,  and  iodoform 
gauze  for  plugging  the  uterus  or  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
should  also  be  prepared.    In  all  cases  hot  water  should  be  at  hand. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  probability  of  hcemorrhage  is  indicated 
if  the  pulse  remains  rapid  after  delivery,  instead  of  faUhig  to  a  qmet 
rate.    Whenever  this  condition  is  observed,  therefore,  the  condition 
-ol  the  uterus  should  be  watched  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  and  a 
dose  of  ergot  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
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Treatment.  The  essential  point  in  treatment  is  to  secure  con-  ^ 

traction  of  the  uterus,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  aU 
tFe"  means  used  for  the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage  consists  in  their  efficacy 
in  producing  this  effect.  The  first  expedient  to  be  tried  is  that  of 
f  direct  manual  stimulation  to  the  uterus.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  on  her  back,  and  the  uterus  grasped,  compressed,  and  kneaded 
with  both  hands.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cause  inversion  of  the  ^ 
relaxed  uterus  by  pressing  downward  one  part  of  the  fundus.  JI^ 
tliis  treatment  does  not  quickly  succeed  in  producing  hardening  and 
contraction,  one  hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  aU  clots 
turned  out,  and  the  placenta  removed,  if  it  has  not  previously  been 
expelled.  The  uterine  walls  are  then  compressed  between  the  outside 
hand,  and  that  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  latter  affording  an  additional 
stimulus  to  contraction.  If  the  placenta  has  been  expelled,  the  3 
uterine  walls  should  be  examined,  while  in  a  state  ofcontraction,  to 
make  siuVthat  no  portion  of  placenta  or  membranes  remains  attached. 
When  this  has  been  done,  and  fair  contraction  secured,  the  hand 
should  be  slowly  withdrawn  into  the  vagina,  and  the  fingers  placed  in  ^ 
the  posterior  cul-de-sac,  so  that  the  cervix  is  received  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand.  The  fundus  is  then  drawn  forward  toward  the  pubes 
in  the  grasp  of  the  external  hand,  and  the  uterus  compressed  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis  until  retraction  is  secured,  and  the  cavity  closed. 

If  bimanual  compression  does  not  produ.ce  adequate  contraction, 
or  if  relaxation  and  haemorrhage  recur,  stimulation  by  cold  or  heat  t, 
should  be  tried.  Both  cold  and  heat  stiinuTate  the  uterus  to  con- 
tract ;  but,  of  late,  the  use  of  cold  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  by  the  injection  of  hot  water.  Cold,  however,  may  be 
used  for  slight  cases,  and  as  a  first  measure,  since  it  can  be  applied 
more  quickly.  The  patient  should  not  be  drenched  with  cold 
water ;  but  a  towel  dipped  in  cold  water  may  be  suddenly  applied 
to  the  buttocks  or  abdomen ;  or,  if  ice  is  at  hand,  a  piece  of  ice 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Intra-uterine  injection  of  hot  water  has  been  found  a  valuable 
means  of  exciting  uterine  contraction,  and  has  apparently,  in  many 
cases,  averted  the  necessity  for  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  iron.  A 
large  basinful  of  water  should  be  ready,  and  the  temperature  should 
be  from  110°  to  115°  F.,  or  the  water  may  be  used  as  hot^as  the 
hand  can  bear.  The  patient's  hips  may  be  brought  over  the  edge 
of  the  bed  in  the  lateral  position,  and  a  mackintosh  arranged  to 
convey  the  water  to  a  footpan  below.  A  long  tube  should  be  used 
which  can  be  passed  up  to  the  fundus  uteri,  and  has  a  curve  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  genital  canal,  either  a  metal  tube  such  as 
Hayes'  (Fig.  267,  p.  763),  or  one  of  vulcanite  or  glass.  The  metal 
tube  has  the  advantage  that  the  perforations  at  the  end  can  be  made 
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smaller  and  more  numerous,  the  vulcanite  or  glass  tube  that  it  is 
not  corroded  if  used  for  injections  of  mercury  or  iodine.  In  the 
absence  of  a  special  tube,  the  ordinary  Higginson's  syringe  can  be 
used,  but  It  will  be  necessary  to  pass  the  vaginal  tube  wholly  into 
the  uterus.  The  water  is  then  to  be  injected  in  considerable 
quantity,  several  quarts  at  least,  until  contraction  is  produced,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the' injection  of  air. 

A  new  treatment'  has  been  introduced  for  those  extreme  cases  of 
post-partum  haemorrhage  in  which  all  ordinary  means  fail  to  excite 
uterine  contraction,  and  in  which  the  only  available  treatment  has 
hitherto  been  the  use  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  other  styptic,  namely, 
_£li^ggiiig  the  uterus.  At  first  sight,  this  appears  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  piincij)le  that  the  only  security  against  htemorrhage  is 
retraction  of  the  uterus,  and  that  distension  of  that  organ  promotes 
further  bleeduig.  The  explanation  of  its  success  is  that  the  contact 
of  a,  rough  material  with  its  interior  is  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to 
uterine  contraction,  and  that  the  uterus  therefore  does  not  allow 
itself  to  be  greatly  distended. 

The  safest  materia]  to  use  is  iodoform  gauze  in  long  and  rather 
broad  strips.  In  the  absence  of  this',  muslin,  lint,  "of '  any  available 
tnaterial  may  be  used,  and  should  be  sterilised  by  boiling  water,  if 
time  aUows.  It  should  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform.  If  several 
strips  are  used,  a  tape  should  be  tied  to  each,  to  facilitate  withdrawal. 
The  plug  should  be  carried  completely  up  to  the  fundus,  and  as 
much  introduced  as  can  be  p'acked  into  the  uterus,  clots  having 
first  been  cleared  out.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  plug- 
ging the  vagina  is  absolutely  disastrous  in  post-partum  htemorrhage, 
and  that  it  would  be  equally  bad  practice  to  plug  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  uterus,  leaving  theTop  of  the  fundus  unfilled.  The 
pliig  may  be  left  in  situ  twenty-four  hours.  On  its  removal,  the 
uterus  should  be  irrigaEe'd"  wfth  perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in  2000. 

Diihrssen*  records  T)5  cases  of  post-partum  haemorrhage  treated 
by  the  uterine  plug,  with  6  deaths,  of  which  one  only  was  from 
septicaemia.  It  appears  probable  that,  in  skilled  hands,  this  treat- 
ment may  prove  less  dangerous  than  the  injection  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  but  there  is  as  yet  little  evidence  on  the  subject  in  Britain. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  in  cases  so  treated  afl'ords  little  guide, 
because  difl^erent  observers  may  estimate  differently  the  severity  of 
hemorrhage  which  requires  extreme  measures.  The  best  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  new  treatment  would  be  the  diminution  by  its 
means  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  post-partum  haemorrhage  to 
deliveries  on  a  very  large  scale,  as  in  the  statistics  of  the  large 
maternity  charities, 

•  Sammlung- klinische  Vortriige.  1890. 
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The  alternative  to  plugging  the  uterus  in  extreme  cases  of  hsemor- 
rhage  is  the  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron,  or  other  styptic.  _  It 
has  been  claimed  for  this  that  it  arrests  haemorrhage  by  producing 
thrombosis  in  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  probable  that  its 
main  action  is  that  it  is  a  still  more  powerful  stimulus  than^  all 
ordinary  means  to  uterine  contraction.  There  are  three  serious 
risks  in  the  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  it  should  not 
"TEerefore  be  used  unless  all  ordinary  means  have  been  tried  in 
vaixL,  and  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  First,  a 
coagulum  may  be  carried  from  a  uterine  sinus,  and  cause  pulmonary^ 
embolism.  Sudden  death  from  this  cause  has  occasionally  followed 
the  injection.  Secondly,  the  solution  may  pass  along  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  set  up  peritonitis.  This  appears  less  likely  to  occur  in 
tlie  puerperal  than  in  a  non-puerperal  uterus,  in  which  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  are  more  likely  to  be  patulous  from  disease.  Thirdly, 
the  clots  formed  by  the  iron  solution  in  the  uterus,  as  well  as  the 
thrombi  in  the  vessels,  are  apt  to  decompose  and  set  up  septictemia. 

It  is  better  to  use  a  mo^lerately  strong  solution  than  a  weak  one, 
since  it  is  more  likely  to  cause  uterine  contraction,  and  not  pene- 
trate so  far  into  the  vessels.  One  part  of  the  lic[uor  f  erri  perchloridi 
fortior  to  three  or  four,  of  water  may  be  used,  or  the  solid  per- 
chloride of  iron  may  be  dissolved  in  about  ^eight  parts  o£  water. 
This  forms  a  less  irritating  solution,  but  takes  longer  to  prepare. 
Monsell's  solution,*  the  liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  is  also  a  very  powerful  styptic  with  little 
irritating  effect.  This  may  be  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
water. 

The  uterus  should  first  be  cleared  as  much  as  possible  from  blood 
and  clots.  Then  a  few  syringefuls  of  water  may  fi.rst  be  introduced, 
to  wash  out  the  remaining  blood.  Next  the  end  of  the  Higginson's 
syringe  is  transferred  to  the  vessel  containing  the  iron  solution,  and 
the  injection  of  that  immediately  proceeded  with.  If  the  haemor- 
rhage stops,  there  should  be  no  further  compression  orlnanipulation 
of  the  uterus,  lest  the  thrombi  formed  should  be  displaced  from  the 
vessels. 

For  the  intra-uterine  injection,  either  of  water  or  iron  solution,  it 
is  best  to  use  a  long  vulcanite  or  metal  tube,  having  its  end  pierced 
by  small  holes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  injection  of  hot  water.  After 
the  injection  of  the  iron  solution,  the  uterus  should  be  washed  out 
daily  with  an  antiseptic  solution  through  the  puerperal  period,  in. 

»  This  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  liquor  feni  persulphatis  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  ingredients  are  so  proportioned  that  the  result  is  a  basic  fen-ic 
oxysulphate.   The  proportions  are  :  sulphate  of  ii-on,  5,760  grains  ;  sulphuric  acid 
510  grains  ;  nitric  acid,  780  grains.  Water  is  added  to  make  up  12  fluid  ounces  ' 
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order  to  prevent  decomijosition  of  the  clots,  or  get  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  danger  attending  the  use  of  the  iron  injections  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  authorities.  In  23,951  deliveries 
m  the  Guy's  Hospital  Charity  it  was  used  12  times.  In  all  in- 
stances it  stopped  the  bleeding ;  but  in  5  it  did  not  prevent  death 
from  haemorrhage.  One  patient  died  from  septictemia  on  the  26th 
day.^  The  remaining  6  recovered  ;  but  in  3  of  them  transient 
febrile  symptoms  occiured  on  the  second  or  third  day.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  injection  precipitated  death  in  any  case. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  authorities  not  to  inject  the  iron 
solution,  but  to  introduce  it  into  the  uterus  by  means  of  a  sponge 
or  other  form  of  swab,  which  is  either  withdrawn  after  being 
squeezed,  or  left  in  the  uterus  imtil  it  is  expelled.  Others 
again  have  introduced  a  uterine  plug  soaked  in  the  iron  solution. 


Fig.  267. — Hayes'  silver  tube  for  injecting  uterus. 


The  method  of  injection,  however,  appears  to  afford  the  surest 
means  of  distributing  the  styptic  over  the  whole  of  the  bleeding 
surface. 

Other  liquids  have  been  used  for  introduction  into  the  uterus, 
either  by  means  of  swabs  or  by  injection,  in  order  to  act  as 
powerful  stimulants  to  contraction  by  their  contact  with  the 
internal  surface,  not  by  producing  coagula.  Among  these  are 
tincture  of  iodine  and  vinegar.  They  do  not  arrest  the  bleeding 
with  so  much  certainty  as  the  iron  solution,  but  vinegar  has  the 
advantage  that  it  is  generally  procurable  in  any  house,  if  the  iron 
salt  is  not  at  hand. 

Treatment  of  resulting  anaemia. — In  slight  cases  of  hcemorrhage 
1t'°i^'^iffiSifiTP'  t5' g^?^^^  nourishment  as  soon  as  possible. 

Beef-tea  or  fluid  meat,  with  plenty  of  salt,  answers  well,  since  it 
allows  water  and  saline  constituents  to  be  absorbed  quickly  and 
replenish  the  volume  of  the  blood.  It  is  well  also  to  give  a  dose 
of  .  opium  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morpliia,  in  order  to  quiet 
the  circulation,  and  relieve  the  nervous  irritability  which  results 
from  hsemorrhage. 
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In  graver  cases,  in  which  there  is  temporary  syncope,  failure  of. 
pulse,  extreme  paUor,  vomiting,  or  great  restlessness,  the  chief 
indication  is  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  and  avert  fatal 
syncope.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  post-partum  haemorrhage 
the  patients  recover  ifjhey  do  not  die  from  syncope  within  an  hour 
^r^two.  Sometimes,  however,  it  appears  that  not  enough  blood- 
corpuscles  are  left  to  periuanently  carry  on  respiration  or  maintain 
the  nutrition  of  the  heart.  Then,  although  the  pulse  may  improve 
for  a  time,  it  fails  again,  and  the  patient  dies  sometimes  after  a 
considerable  number  of  hours.  This  result  is  more  likely  if  there 
has  been  ante-partum  hGemorrhage,  for  then  the  T:oss  is  generally 
more  gradual,  and  a  patient  may  be  more  completely  drained  of 
blood  without  the  immediate  production  of  fatal  syncoj^e. 

The  first  point  is  to  counteract  antemia  of  the  brain  by  depressing 
the  head.  All  pillows  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  head  .should 
not  be  raised  at  all  for  any  purpose,  such  as  the  giving  of  nourish- 
ment, till  it  is  certain  that  all  danger  has  passed  away.  It  is 
useful  also  to  raise  the  foot  of  the  bed  upon  blocks,  so  that  the 
head  may  be  lower  than  the  body.  Alcohol  'should  be  avoided 
untU  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested.  "When  that  is  done,  brandy  may 
be  given  if  the  patient  is  not  sick.  If  she  is  sick,  or  if  brandy 
does  not  suffice  to  revive  the  pulse,  subcutaneous  injections  of  ether 
should  be  given.  Twenty  minims  may  be  used  at  a  time,  and  the 
injections  repeated  as  required.  In  the  absence  of  ether,  brandy 
may  also  be  injected  subcutaneously. 

Auto-transfusion. — If  the  pulse  still  indicates  danger,  notwith- 
standing the  lise  of  stimulants,  there  is  a  valuable  resource  in  a 
method  which  has  been  called  auto-transfusion.  This  consists  in 
bandaging  the  limbs,  so  as  to  save  a  larger  proportion  of  the  blood 
to  fill  the  heart  and  vessels  of  the  brain.  The  legs  should  be 
bandaged  from  the  feet  to  the  hips.  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage 
is  the  most  effectiveTISiif,  in  its  absence,  a  calico  bandage,  firmly 
applied,  may  be  used.  The  arms  may  also  be  bandaged  in  the 
same  way.  The  bandages  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
_hours,  until  the  patient  has  been  able  to  retain  nouriihmenrand  the^ 
pulse  has  revived. 

Transfusion  of  6Zooc^.— When  all  other  means  fail,  life  may 
sometimes  be  saved  by  transfusion  of  blood.  This  operation, 
however,  when  performed  by  any  of  the  methods  which  have  iisually 
been  adopted,  involves  a  risk  of  killing  the  patient  through 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  instead  of  curing  her.  Patients 
sometimes  recover,  even  without  transfusion,  when  their  case  has 
appeared  almost  hopeless.  Hence  it  is  always  difficult  to  be  sure 
in  cases  of  transfusion  recorded  as  successful,  whether  the  operation 
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has  really  saved  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  probable  that,  in  some 
instances,  it  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  her  danger.  In 
others,  again,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  actually  accele- 
rated death. 

The  most  perfect  method  of  transfusion  theoretically  is  that 
recommended  by  Prof.  Schafer,*  as  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  made  by  him  in  1879  on  behalf  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London.  Prof.  Schafer  recommends  arterial  transfusion 
from  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  of  the  donor  into  that  of  the  receiver. 
The  arteries  of  each  are  first  to  be  exposed  and  separated  from  the 
sheath  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  distal  ends  of  the 
exposed  portions  of  artery  in  both  are  then  to  be  tied,  ligatures 
are  to  be  placed  loosely  round  the  upper  ends  also,  and  these  upper 
ends  are  to  be  secured  by  spring  cHps.  The  transfusion  apparatus 
itself  consists  simply  of  an  india-riibber  tube  having  a  glass 
cannula  at  each  end.  Each  cannula  has  a  tapering  bevelled 
extremity,  with  a  groove  near  the  end  to  hold  the  ligature.  Both 
arteries  are  to  be  divided  below  the  spring  clips,  and  one  cannula 
is  to  be  tied  into  the  artery  of  the  donor,  the  other  into  that  of  the 
receiver,  the  ends  of  both  being  directed  towards  the  heart.  The 
clij^s  are  then  to  be  opened  for  about  a  minute,  or  a  little  longer  if 
it  seems  desirable,  the  effect  on  the  pulse  of  the  donor  and  receiver 
being  watched  meanwhile.  Both  arteries  are  then  to  be  tied 
just  above  the  clips,  and  fhially  the  cannulse  are  to  be  cut  out  and 
removed,  together  v/ith.  the  pieces  of  artery  into  which  they  are 
tied. 

The  advantages  of  arterial  transfusion  performed  after  this  method 
are  the  following  : — The  blood  transfused  is  oxygenated  ;  the  flow 
through  the  tube  bein£_rapid,  under  arterial  pressure,  clotting  is_ 
not  so  likely  as  in  transfusion  from  vein  to  vein ;  if  any 'clots  are 
tormied,'  they  produce  embolism  only  of  peripheral  vessels  and  do 
not  kiU  the  patient ;  and  the  arterial  tension  of  the  receiver  is  more 
immediately  raised  than  if  the  blood  had  first  to  make  its  way 
from  a  vein.  The  tendency  to  syncope  is  therefore  more  quickly 
averted. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  operation  is  that  it  is  a  somewhat 
serious  one  for  the  donor  as  well  as  the  receiver,  and  that,  since  it 
is  performed  on  the  foot,  it  requires  him  to  be  kept  quiet  in  bed 
afterwards.  Circumstances  often  will  not  allow  this.  Also  in  a 
restless  aud  pulseless  patient,  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anajs- 
thetic,  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  might  be  even  more  diflicult  to 
dissect  out  than  a  superficial  vein. 
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As  the  next  best  method,  Prof.  Schafer  recommends  direct 
transfusion  from  vein  to  vein  through  a  simple  elastic  tube.  The 
tube  and  glass  cannulte  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.  Both 
veins  are  to  be  exposed,  the  cannula  is  to  be  tied  into  the  vein  of 
the  donor,  but  only  held  in  that  of  the  receiver.  Blood  is  to  be 
allowed  to  flow  for  about  three  minutes,  or  until  the  condition  of 
the  donor  or  that  of  the  receiver  shows  that  sufficient  has  been 
transfused. 

I  have  used  of  late  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  268,  p.  768, 
which  is  a  modification  of  that  suggested  by  Prof.  Schafer  for  venous 
transfusion.  The  cannulse,  instead  of  being  glass  cannulse  which 
have  to  be  tied  into  the  veins,  are  tapering  silver  cannulee,  like  those 
of  Aveling's  apparatus.  The  receiving  cannula  is  shown  at  c, 
Fig.  268  ;  the  delivery  cannula  at  D.  The  former  has  a  round 
opening  at  the  end,  not  Uable  to  be  closed  by  the  wall  of  the  vein 
falKng  against  it.  The  bevelled  extremity  of  the  delivery  cannula, 
D,  is  easier  to  slip  into  the  empty  vein  of  the  patient.  The  terminals, 
A,  B,  fit  into  the  cannulse.  They  are  perfectly  smooth  inside,  and 
the  ends  are  made  as  thin  as  possible,  so  that,  when  they  are  fitted 
into  the  cannulsD,  there  is  scarcely  any  projecting  rim  within  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  either  on  the  side  of  the  elastic  tube  or  on  that 
of  the  cannula.  The  outside  of  the  terminal  is  grooved,  so  that  it 
is  readily  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb  to  insert  it  into  the 
cannula.  The  india-rubber  tube  should  not  be  more  than  five  or 
six  inches  long,  so  that  the  chance  of  clotting  may  be  diminished  as 
much  as  possible.  This  arrangement  has  certain  advantages  com- 
pared with  more  elaborate  instruments,  the  india-rubber  of  which  is 
apt  to  be  found  cracked  and  useless  when  required  for  use  after  an 
interval.  In  this  apparatus,  the  tube  can  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  without  appreciable  cost,  or,  if  necessary,  it  can  always  be  re- 
placed wth  a  piece  of  ordinary  drainage  tube.  The  whole  apparatus 
occupies  scarcely  any  room,  and  may  without  inconvenience  be 
carried  constantly  in  the  obstetric  bag. 

Besides  the  transfusion  apparatus,  the  following  instruments  are 
required  ;--a  sharp  scalpel,  fine  dissecting  forceps,  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pomted  scissors,  two  probes  or  aneurism  needles,  a  small  director 
for  guiding  the  cannula  into  the  vein,  if  necessary,  and  sponges 
Two  assistants  are  required,  one  to  keep  the  patient's  arm  steady' 
one  to  hold  the  cannula  in  the  donor's  arm.  ' 

Operation.— The  mode  of  procedure  should  be  as  foUows -—Place 
the  tube,  with  the  cannula  attached,  in  a  hot  solution  of  common  salt 
or  carbonate  of  soda  (gr.  Ix.  ad  Oj.).  When  the  tube  is  full,  and  all 
air  removed  from  it,  place  a  spring  clip  on  it  at  each  end  close  to 
the  terminal.    Take  the  left  arm  of  the  donor  and  the  right  arm  of 
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the  patient,  and  choose  the  vein  in  each  which  is  most  prominent. 
Generally  the  median  basilic  will  answer  the  purpose.  Tie  tapes 
round  the  arm  of  the  patient,  first  above  and  then  below  the  vein  to 
be  opened.  Make  a  transverse  incision  over  the  vein,  and  prepare 
the  vein  by  exposing  a  portion  of  it,  and  passing  an  aneurism  needle 
or  probe  underneath  it.  When  the  veins  are  empty,  especially  if 
there  is  much  superficial  fat,  finding  this  vein  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation.  Then  tie  a  tape  round  the  arm  of  the  donor, 
above  the  vein  which  is  to  be  opened.    Expose  the  vein  in  the  same 


Fig.  26S.— The  Author's  transfusion  apparatus. 

way  as  that  of  the  patient,  and  pass  a  probe  underneath  it.  Now 
let  the  donor  sit  by  the  bedside,  and  place  his  arm  close  to  that  of 
the  patient,  the  fingers  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Take  the 
delivery  cannula,  D,  out  of  the  saline  solution,  open  the  patient's 
vein  by  an  oblique  snip  with  sharp-pointed  scissors,  and  see  that  the 
cannula  sHps  readUy  into  it  toward  the  proximal  side  of  the  opening. 
Keplace  the  cannula  in  the  saline  solution,  and  remove  the  tape 
above  the  opening  in  the  vein.  Now  take  the  transfusion  tube  with 
both  cannulEE  attached,  open  the  donor's  vein  with  an  oblique  snip 
with  scissors,  and  slip  the  receiving  cannula,  c,  into  it,  toward  the 
distal  side  of  the  opening,  passing  it  gently  on  so  far  that  by  its 
conical  shape  it  fills  the  vein,  or  the  opening  in  the  vein,  and  does 
not  allow  blood  to  escape  by  the  side.    Let  an  assistant  hold  the 
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cannula  in  place,  and  remove  tlie  spring  clips  from  the  tube,  keeping 
the  delivery  cannula  slightly  raised  above  the  donor's  vein,  so  that 
any  remnant  of  air  in  the  tube  may  be  expelled.  As  soon  as  blood 
begins  to  flow  from  the  delivery  cannula,  slip  the  cannula  into  the 
receiver's  vein  and  hold  it  there,  having  passed  it  in  far  enough  to 
prevent  escape  of  blood  by  the  side  as  in  the  case  of  the  receiving 
cannula.  The  flow  will  be  aided  if  the  patient's  arm  is  raised 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder. 

With  this  method  the  quantity  of  blood  transferred  cannot  be 
measured.  We  must  judge  when  to  conclude  the  operation  partly 
by  the  efi'ect  on  the  pulses  of  donor  and  patient,  and  partly  by  time. 
I  have  found  about  five  or  six  minutes'  flow  to  be  sufiicient.  The 
cannulce  are  then  withdrawn,  the  tapes  removed  from  the  arms,  and 
each  vein  is  closed  by  a  pad  and  bandage  as  after  venesection.  With 
this  apparatus,  as  with  others,  a  clot  is  liable  to  be  formed  in  the 
tube,  after  the  flow  has  proceeded  for  some  minutes.  But  it  remains 
in  the  tube  and  is  not  carried  into  the  patient's  circulation  to  pro- 
duce pulmonary  embohsm,  as  it  is  when  any  form  of  pump  is  used. 
The  effect  is  only  to  arrest  the  flow.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  if 
the  flow  is  still  going  on,  this  may  be  done  by  separating  for  a 
moment  the  terminal  from  the  delivery  cannula  (d). 

Transfusion  from  vein  to  vein  has  hitherto  generally  been  per- 
formed by  an  apparatus  in  which  the  operator  accelerates  the  flow 
of  blood  by  squeezing  a  bulb,  as  in  Aveling's  and  Roussel's  instru- 
ments. Although  successful  transfusions  have  been  performed  with 
these,  there  is  always  a  risk  that  clots  may  be  pumped  into  the 
circulation,  and  cause  pulmonary  embolism. 

Mediate  transfusion  of  blood. — The  plan  of  using  defibrinated  blood 
for  traasf usion  is  a  tempting  one  on  account  of  its  facility.  It  has 
the  advantages  that  the  operation  for  the  donor  is  that  of  simple 
venesection  ;  that  the  blood  may  be  prepared  in  another  room,  so 
that,  if  the  donor  is  the  husband,  his  nerves  may  not  be  shaken  by 
the  sight  of  his  dying  wife  ;  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  hurry 
or  rapidity  of  procedure.  The  disadvantages,  however,  more  than 
counterbalance  these.  They  are  that  the  white  corpuscles  at  any 
rate  are  more  or  less  disintegrated ;  that,  even  after  defibrination 
for  five  minutes,  other  small  clots  are  liable  to  be  formed  and  to 
produce  embolism  ;  that  the  same  result  may  be  caused  thi'ough 
clots  produced  in  the  patient's  blood  by  the  liberated  fibrin-ferment ; 
and,  finally,  that  septic  germs  may  be  introduced  with  the  blood.' 
If,  however,  there  is  imminent  prospect  of  the  patient  dying,  and  if 
the  only  donor  to  be  obtained  is  too  agitated  and  unsteady  to  go 
through  the  operation  of  direct  transfusion,  mediate  transfusion  may 
give  a  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

3  D 
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The  simplest  and  best  apparatus  to  use  is  tlie  delivery  cannula  (d) 
and  terminal  (b)  of  the  same  transfusion  apparatus  (Fig.  268,  p.  767) 
connected  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube  about  three  feet  long  with 
a  large  glass  fuimel.  The  procedure  should  be  as  follows  : — The 
funnel  and  tube  are  immersed  in  saline  solution,  so  as  to  expel  all 
air  from  the  tube,  and  a  spring  clip  is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  close  to  the  terminal.  The  patient's  vein  is  exposed  and 
prepared  as  before.  The  donor  is  then  bled  to  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces.  The  blood  is  received  in  a  bowl,  and  stirred 
gently  with  a  clean  fork  for  about  five  minutes.  It  is  then  filtered 
through  a  piece  of  muslin,  first  moistened  with  the  saline  solution, 
into  a  jug,  which  is  placed  in  a  bastu  of  warm  water.  The  tube  is 
now  held  with  the  funnel  uppermost,  and  the  blood  poured  into  the 
funnel.  The  spring-clip  is  opened  until  blood  begins  to  appear  at 
the  cannula,  then  closed  again.  Next  the  patient's  vein  is  opened, 
the  cannula  slipped  into  it,  and  the  spring-clip  removed.  As  the 
blood  falls  in  the  funnel,  it  must  be  kept  replenished  from  the  jug, 
till  all  has  been  injected.  The  flow  is  accelerated  by  raising  the 
funnel  To  prevent  the  injection  of  small  clots  formed  after  defi- 
brination, it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  small  piece  of  muslin  in  the 
funnel,  so  as  to  filter  the  blood  again  at  the  last  moment. 

Intra-venous  injection  of  saline  fluid. — The  plan  of  injecting  a 
saline  solution  into  the  veins  is  certainly  inferior  in  efiScacy  to  trans- 
fusion of  blood.  It  is  however  free  from  the  risk  which  attends  the 
other  operation.  Such  injections  tend  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  fatal  syncope  resulting  from  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  but  not  the 
failure  of  respiration  or  of  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  from  lack  of 
blood.  They  are  probably  useless  when  the  patient  fails  again  after 
being  at  first  revived  by  stimulants,  and  after  being  able  to  absorb 
fluid  from  the  stomach.  Even  when  used  at  the  early  stage  they  have, 
in  some  cases,  proved  to  be  of  temporary  benefit  only.  Of  late,  these 
intra-venous  injections  have  been  much  practised  for  the  haemorrhage 
and  collapse  of  ordinary  surgical  operations,  and  have  been  found 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  improving  the  pulse  and  rallying  the 
patient  from  the  coUapsed  condition.  The  modern  plan  is  to  inject 
in  all  cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid,  as  much  as  from 
four  to  six  pints.  The  saline  used  may  be  common  salt,  or  two 
parts  of  salt  mixed  with  one  part  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  About  90 
grains  of  the  mixture  may  be  dissolved  in  each  pint  of  hot  water, 
which  should  have  been  sterilised  by  boUing,  if  time  allows.  The 
solution  should  be  strained  through  muslin  or  filtered,  and  mjected 
at  a  temperature  of  about  1 00°  F.  The  funnel  with  tube  and  cannula 
is  the  best  apparatus  to  use,  or  a  large  glass  syringe,  with  the  piston 
removed,  answers  very  well  the  purpose  of  a  funnel. 
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In  Figure  269  is  shown  the  mode  of  using  an  apparatus  devised 
by  Dr.  Horrocks  for  intra-venous  injection  of  fluid.  In  this  case, 
the  cannula  has  a  small  round,  not  a  bevelled  opening ;  and  has  to 
be  tied  into  the  vein. 

An  equally  good  efl'ect  has  been  claimed  for  the  plan  of  injecting 
a  saline  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue.    A  special  apparatus  has  been 


Fig.  2G9.— HuiTocks'  apparatus  for  intra-venous  injection. 

invented  for  this,  but  one  can  be  improvised  with  a  piece  of  drainage 
tube  four  or  five  feet  long,  a  large  ftmnel,  and  an  'aspirator  needll 

other.  The  tube  having  first  been  filled,  the  needle  is  inserted  into 
the  gkUeal  region  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  by  gravity  "he 
b7massa7         '''''^  -  the  "ceHular^isst 

After-Treatment -Aitev  transfusion,  or  in  cases  of  h^Bmorrha.e 
of  severity  just  short  of  that  demanding  transfusion  oreaT.nl  ^ 
necessary  in  giving  fluid  nourishment  frfciuentlyZd  i^^^^^^^^ 
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quantities,  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  its  retention  and  absorp- 
tion. At  first,  not  more  than  a  table-spoonful  should  be  given  at  a 
time.  Fluid  meat  or  beef-tea  may  be  given  at  first,  milk  or  gruel  a 
little  later,  brandy  being  added  if  the  pulse  flags.  The  head  must 
be  kept  low  until  all  danger  of  syncope  has  passed. 

Secondary  puerperal  haemorrhage. — Secondary  puerperal 
hsemorrhage  may  occur  at  any  time  within  the  puei-peral  period, 
sometimes  even  several  weeks  after  delivery.  The  bleeding  may  be 
caused  by  detachment  of  thrombi  from  the  vessels  at  the  placental 
site,  or  the  blood  may  come  from  other  parts  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  haemorrhage  may  take  the  form  of  excessive  lochial 
discharge,  or  a  profuse  loss  may  come  on  unexpectedly. 

Causation. — Hsemorrhage  may  arise  from  any  cause  producing 
active  or  passive  congestion  of  the  uterus.  Among  these  are  over- 
exertion, getting  up  too  early,  mental  excitement,  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  laceration  and  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  retroflexion  of  the 
uterus,  retention  of  clots  within  the  uterus,  sometimes  merely  a 
relaxed  condition  of  uterus,  or  softened  congested  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  most  important  cause  of  all  is  the  retention  of  a 
piece  of  adherent  placenta  or  membranes.  This  cause  should  be 
suspected  as  probable  if,  after  a  normal  lochial  discharge  at  first,  a 
profuse  loss  comes  on  after  ten  or  fourteen  days.  Constitutional 
conditions,  such  as  albuminuria,  may  also  predispose  to  secondary 
hsemorrhage. 

Treatment. — A  vaginal  examination  should  always  be  made,  and 
if  the  cervix  still  admits  the  finger,  and  the  loss  is  considerable,  the 
uterine  cavity  should  be  explored.  If  the  cervix  is  foimd  closed, 
and  the  loss  not  excessive,  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  at 
rest,  and  styptics,  such  as  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot  in  half  di-achm 
or  drachm  doses,  or  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  in  fifteen  minim 
doses,  should  be  administered.  Any  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  should 
be  rectified  by  a  pessary. 

If  this  treatment  fails  to  arrest  the  loss,  or  if  the  bleeding  is 
excessive,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  should  be  exi^lored,  the  cevvix 
being  first  dilated  by  Hegar's  dilators  or  a  tent  if  necessary.  If 
involution  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  will  be  possible 
to  reach  the  fundus  without  introducing  more  than  the  index  finger 
into  the  vagina,  as  in  the  case  of  an  abortion  (see  pp.  410—414). 
If  the  uterus  is  still  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  the  half  hand 
or  whole  hand  into  the  vagina.  For  this  purpose,  an  anaesthetic  must 
be  administered,  if  necessary.  If  any  placenta  or  membrane  is  found 
within,  it  must  be  carefuUy  broken  iovm  by  the  finger  and  removed. 
This  will  generally  suffice  to  arrest  the  hsemorrhage.  If_^only  a 
softened,  congested  state  of  mucous  membrane  is  fomid,  the  uternic 
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cavity  may  be  swabbed  with  a  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  introduced 
up  to  the  fundus  by  meaiis  of  a  Playfair's  probe  or  uterine  sound 
wrapped  with  absorbent  cotton.  If  this  apiDlication  still  fails  to 
arrest  bleeding,  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  used  as  in 
the  case  of  primary  post-partum  hsemorrhage  (see  p.  763).  In  most 
cases  application  of  the  iron  solution  by  a  swab  of  cotton  will  be 
sufficient ;  but,  if  necessary,  it  may  be  injected  into  the  uterus.  If 
the  plan  of  injection  is  adopted,  a  Budin's  double-action  catheter 
(Fig.  153,  p.  416),  or,  ia  the  absence  of  this,  a  large  gum-elastic 
catheter  may  be  attached  to  a  syringe  by  an  india-rubber  tube,  and 
the  catheter  passed  into  the  uterus.  If,  however,  the  cervix  is  still 
wide,  the  vulcanite  or  metal  tube  may  be  used,  as  in  primary  post- 
partum hEEmorrhage.  It  is  essential  that  the  cervix  should  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  free  escape  of  the  solution.  A  still  safer  plaiTis  to 
inject  only  by  hydrg.§tatic  piessure,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  an 
elastic  tube  four  feet  long,  attached  to  the  catheter.  In  either  case, 
care  should  be  taten  to  fill  the  tube,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the 
fluid,  and  to  avoid  the  injection  of  air. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

PUEEPEEAL  FEVEES. 

The  iiatm-e  of  the  disease  known  as  puer^xTal  fever  has  been  the 
suhject  of  much  controversy.  The  view  that  it  is  a  specitic  zymotic 
disease,  analogous  to  small-pox  or  scarlatina,  but  liable  only  to  affect 
puerperal  women,  has  been  generally  abandoned.  The  modern 
view  is  that  the  affections  which  have  been  included  under  the 
title  of  puerperal  fever  or  metria  are  analogous  to  the  febrile 
disturbances  M'hich  may  foUow  surgical  wounds,  and  are  due 
to  absorption  at  some  surface,  either  that  of  the  placental  separa- 
tion, or  at  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  perineum,  or  vulva. 

I  That  puerperal  fever,  in  its  severe  forms,  is  a  highly  contagious 
disease  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  is  proved  both  by  tlie  records 
of  lying-in  hospitals  and  by  those  of  private  practice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disease  the  death-rate  of  some  lying-in  hospitals  has, 

^  over  a  considerable  interval,  been  as  high  as  15,  20,  or  even  30 
per  cent.  In  many  instances  such  hospitals  have  had  to  be  closed- 
in  consequence  of  its  prevalence,  and  in  some,  when  the  closing  has 
been  too  long  deferred,  almost  every  puerperal  patient  has  died.  On 
the  other  hand,  recent  experience  in  lying-in  hospitals  has  shown 
that,  witli  careful  use  of  modern  antiseptic  precautions  against  the 
possibility  of  contagion  being  conveyed,  mortality  may  be  as  low,  or 
lower,  in  lying-in  hospitals  than  in  private  practice.  The  conta- 
gious character  of  puerperal  fever  is  equally  proved  in  private  prac- 
tice by  the  unfortunate  instances  in  which  a  single  case  of  the 
disease  is  followed  by  a  series  of  severe  or  fatal  cases  among  the 
patients  attended  by  the  same  person,  a  series  arrested  only  by  his 
entirely  giving  up  midwifery  practice  for  some  time. 

The  chief  arguments  showing  that  puerperal  fever  is  not  a  specific 
zymotic  disease  are  the  following: — (1)  the  symptoms  ana' anato- 
mical  lesions  of  the  disease  have  not  a  special  and  definite  character 
like  those  of  a  specitic  zymotic  disease,  hnt  nre  rather  analoypus  to 
those  of  nrptirrrinin  jir  jij;ginnj  .fnl  fiurgjoal.  .WCfimT^"  The 

micro-organisms  found  are  also  the  same  as  in  surgical  septicajuiia 
and  pyajmia.  (2)  A  definite  local  cause,  such  as  the  decomposition 
of  retained  placentaj-mayg^ivelrTse  to  a  disease  indistinguishable  from 
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puerperal  fever  due  to  conveyed  contagion,  and  having  the  same 
anatomatical  lesions.  (3)  A  similar  condition  following  abortion 
in  the  earlier  months  gives  rise  to  a  febrile  disturbance  which 
resembles  puerperal  fever,  though  it  generally  differs  from  it  in  being 
less  fatal.  (4)  Puerperal  fever  may  be  originated  not  merely  by 
contagion  conveyed  from  other  puerperal  women,  but  by  various 
kinds  of  septic  material,  notably  by  post-mortem  poison.  Ihis  was 
specially  demonstrated  by  Semelweiss,  who  showed  that  among  the 
patients  in  the  lying-in  hospital  at  Vienna  attended  by  students 
who  at  the  same  time  were  attending  the  dissecting  and  post-mortem 
rooms  the  mortality  was  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Among  those 
attended  by  women  in  the  same  institution  it  was  only  3  per  cent. 
In  consequence  of  this  evidence,  strict  rules  were  enforced  that  the 
students  should  wash  their  hands  with  disinfectants  and  not  merely 
with  soap  and  water,  and  a  great  reduction  of  mortality  was  thereby 
obtained. 

Organisms  in  puerperal  fever.— Many  other  contagious 
diseases  having  been  proved  or  suspected  to  be  due  to  the  multi- 
plication in  the  blood  or  tissues  of  living  organisms,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  same  would  be  found  to  be  true  of  the  contagious 
forms  of  puerperal  fever.  There  is  evidence  that  this  is  actually  the 
_cas£^  The  ordinary  bacteria  which  are  the  chief  agents  in  the 
putrefaction  of  organic  fluids  do  not  live  and  multiply  in  the  tissues. 
They  are  usuaUy  present  in  the  lochial  discharge,  and  doubtless 
tend  to  cause  suppuration  of  the  lacerations  in  the  genital  canal, 
which  would  heal  by  first  intention,  and  without  inflammation  if 
they  could  be  kept  perfectly  aseptic.  If  the  discharge  or  if  clots 
are  retained  after  decomposition,  the  poisonous  material  produced  by 
the  bacteria  of  decomposition  is  liable  to'  be  absorbed,  and  to  pro- 
duce poisonous  efifects,  althoi^biMTSFtETrMnd  do  not  them- 
selves multiply  in  living  tissues.  The  organisms  found  within  the 
tissues  in  puerperal  fever  have  the  form  of  micrococci,  or  round 
bodi^^ther  single,  or  united  in  chains  or  clusters  These  are" 
fouHTmliigTed  with  pus  cells  iu  the  ceUular  tissue  and  lymphatics 
ihey  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  diphtheroid  deposits  some- 
times found  upon  lacerations  of  the  genital  canal.  They  are 
abundant  m  the  purulent  or  semipuriUent  fluid  found  in  the  perito- 
neum, and  have  been  seen  also  in  exudations  in  the  pleura  neri 
cardium,  and  ventricles  of  the  brain.  They  are  mth  difficulty 
discovered  m  the  blood  during  life,  but  they  form  a  large  element 
in  thrombi  m  the  vessels,  and  are  found  in  the  MalpiglSan  bodies 
of  the  Mdneys.    They  have  been  observed  also  in  the  limine  * 

"D.e  puerperalen  und  py..„n«che.  Processe,"  Leipzig,  I'srark™.' 
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The  particiJar  species  of  micrococci  which  have  been  found 
in  puerperal  fever  are  the  ^jjrnriPy^-i^f  °"Fri'T"^ti"-,  which  are 
found  also  in  other  cases  of  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  Streptococcus 
Pyop[eri_e8  has  been  most  often  noted,  but  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus,  albus,  and  citreus  have  also  been  founcT"^  Septiccemia 
therefore/ whether  puerperal  or  not,  is  not  a  pathological  entity 
like  a  zymotic  disease,  but  is  rather  a  group  of  allied  diseases. 
The  streptococcus  pyogenes,  however,  has  a  greater  power  than  the 
other  cocci  of  penetrating  deeply  into  living  tissues  ;  and  it  is  so 
generally  found,  either  alone  or  associated  with  other  cocci,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  organism  far  excellence,  of  the  more 
severe  and  fatal  forms  of  puerperal  septicsemia.  Besides  the  cocci, 
the  bacillus  coli  communis  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  septic  microbe  in 
certain  conditions.'  When  the  vitality  of  tissues  is  impaired,  and 
especially  when  the  intestines  are  also  distended  from  inhibition  of 
peristalsis,  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  the  iutestmal  wall, 
and  multiplying  in  peritoneal  or  other  effusions,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  intestine.  The  gonococcus  and  pneuniococcus  appear  to  be 
also  capable  of  acting  as  septic  orgamsras  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  influence  of  microbes  in  the  production  of  puerperal  septicsemia 
is  not,  however,  fully  explained  by  the  study  of  them,  either  as  regards 
their  microscopic  appearance,  or  their  behaviour  in  cultures.  For  these 
organisms  are  found  in  simple  local  abscesses,  even  in  a  furuncle, 
they  are  common  on  the  skin,  in  the  mouth,  and  in  other  places, 
and,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  occur  in  the  vagina,  even  when  no 
previous  digital  examination  has  been  made.  According  to 
Stefi'eck  they  are  actually  found  in  about  half  the  cases  in  the 
vagina  of  pregnant  women,  not  previously  examined.  But  it  is  not 
found  clinically  that  there  is  the  same  risk  of_conveying  contagion 
either  to  a  puei-peral  woman  or  to  a  case  oi  surgical  operation  from  a 
simple  abscess  or  from  a  fm-uncle,  as  there  is  from  a  previous  case 
of  puerperal  fever,  from  one  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  septic 
peritonitis.  Some  authorities  have  supposed  that  there  are  five  or 
six  species  of  streptococcus,  indistinguishable  morphologically, 
and  differing  only  in  their  pathogenic  effects.  The  more  pro-  ^ 
bable  view,  however,  and  that  more  generally  accepted,  is  that 
there  are  not  distinct  species,  but,  at  the  most,  only  varieties  ;  and, 

puQrp&'ale  et  ,les  Organismes  inf&ieurs,"  1880  ;  C.  Braxm,  Lehi-b.  d.  gcsauunt. 
GynsBC,  Wien,  1881 ;  Lomer,  American  Jom-n.  of  Obstet.,  July,  1884  ;  Klein,  "  Septic 
organisms  in  relation  to  pathogenic,"  188-1;  Hauser,  "Eolation  of  putrefactive 
bacteria  to  soptioromia,"  1885;  Thorn,  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  327;  Ilegar,  Ibid., 
No.  351;  Choyno  "Watson,  "Recent  researches  on  micro-organisms  in  relation  to 
suppuration  and  septic  diseases,"  Now  Syd.  Soe.,  1886  ;  Crookshank,  "  Baotei'iology," 
3rd  ed.,  188!)  ;  Watt  Black,  "Inaugm-al  address,"  Obstet.  Trans.,  1801.  Cornil,  Ccn- 
tralbl.  fllr  Gyniik.,  1R89,  p.  223  ;  Clivio  and  ^fonti,  i7-/'/..  IPSO,  p.  245 ;  Lustig.  ihUI.,  1880, 
p.  2 10 ;  Bumm,  \hia.,\m),  p.  723 ;  Miionow,  \l>kl.,  1800,  p.  G79 ;  Diiderlcin,        1891,  p.  39. 
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fnitlier,  that  such  varieties  are  not  stable,  but  that  a  virulent 
variety  may  arise  by  the  multiplication  of  the  microbes  xmder  cir- 
cumstances specially  favouring  their  growth  and  vigour.  Thus 
an  intensity  of  jirulencejgjDeai^^to^be^^  most  of  _ all  in 

body  of  a  puerperaf  woman,  to  some""  extent  also  in  the  exudation 
of  je^pti^  peritonitis,  even  apart  from  the  puerperium,  in  tissues 
affected  by  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  probably  also  in  patients 
suffering  from  certain  zymotic  diseases.  Microbes  derived  from  such 
sources  not  only  more  readily  implant  themselves  in  the  tissues, 
but  set  up  a  more  severe  and  fatal  form  of  disease.  It  is  possible 
also  that  they  retain  their  vitality  longer,  and  are  less  easily  des- 
troyed by  germicides.  This  view'is  supported  by  such  facts  as 
the  modification°^o'f  variola  intg.j^accinia,  the  variation  in  the  viru- 
lence of  contagious  diseases  in  different  epidemics,  or  in  different 
stages  of  the  same  eijidemic,  as  well  as  the  change  in  the  virulence 
of  the  organisms  of  certain  diseases  which  has  been  produced  experi- 
mentally by  crdtivation  in  different  fluids. 

Organisms,  in  puerperal  fever  as  in  other  diseases,  may  produce 
their  effect  in  three  ways  : — (1),  by  producing  in  their  growth  some 
substance  which  has  a  .poisonous  effect  ;  (2),  by  consuming  ox^en 
or  other  materials  required  by  the  body ;  and  (3),  mechanically,  by 
forming"  plugs  which  block  small  vessels  or  ]ympha,tics.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  most  cases,  all  the  iuodes'of^'a.ction  are  combined, 
the  first  being  the  most  important. 

Varieties  of  puerperal  fevers. — Infection  from  decomposed 
or  septic  material  may  occur  either  by  absorirtion  of  chemical  proj^^ 
ducts  of  decomposition  which  have  a  poisonous  effect,  or  by  the.- 
entrance  of  organisms  into  the  tissues  or  into  the  blood,  and  their' 
multiplication  there.  In  the  fiirst  case,  if  the  source  of  poison  is 
removed,  the  animal  quickly  recovers  from  its  effects,  if  an  almost 
inmiediately  fatal  dose  has  not  been  absorbed.  In  the  second  case, 
multiplication  is  lik_ely  to  go  on  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the 
source  of  infection.  The  body  has,  however,  a  certain  power  of 
resisting  the  growth  of  parasitic  organisms.  In  experiments  on 
animals,  it  has  been  found  that  the  effect  of  septic  fluid  containing 
organisms  injected  into  the  blood  is  generally  transient  unless  the 
quantity  injected  is  considerable.  A  smaller  quantity  injected  into 
the  cellular  tissue  may  prove  ultimately  fatal,  since  the  organisms 
multiply  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thence  supply  poison  continuously 
to  the  blood  and  lymphatics. 

Saprcemia,  or  septic  intoxication :  and  septiccemia,  or  septic  in  fection. 
—The  most  essential  division  therefore  of  puerperal  fever  is  into 
two  main  clagge.'j,  (1)  Sapraimiaj  or  septic  intoxipntinn^  in  which 
a  chemical  poison  only  is  absorbed  ;  (2)   septicKimia   or  septic 
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ISle^lcn.  m  which  organisms  multiply  in  the  tissues,  or  in  the 
blood,  or  m  both.  The  slightest  degi-ee  of  septic  intoxication  is 
seen  when  wounded  surfaces  suppurate  and  become  inflaniedin  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decomposition 
on  the  surface,  not  within  the  tissues.  More  severe  forms  may 
arise  when  foul-smelling  material  is  produced  by  decomposition  of 
retained  placenta  or  clots,  or  of  the  lochial  discharge. 

Septic  organisms  capable  of  multiplying  in  the  tissues  may  be 
derived  from  other  cases  of  puerperal  septicsemia,  septic  discharges 
from  woimds,  surgical  septictemia  or  pysemia,  post-mortem  poison 
from  autopsies  of  patients  who  have  died  from  diffuse  inflammation 
such  as  peritonitis,  and  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  probable  that 
similar  germs  may  be  casually  present  in  dust,  and  so  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  genital  canal.  There  may  be  also  special  germs 
present  in  the  air  of  certain  houses  or  localities,  as  for  instance  from 
the  effect  of  defective  drains  or  other  insanitary  conditions.  The  septic 
infection  may  be  limited  to  a  special  tract  of  tissue  and  produce 
inflammation  there,  or  the  organisms  may  multiply  in  the  blood,  and 
so  constitute  septicaemia  proper.  Pyesmia  is  produced  if  they  form 
foci  of  inflammation  in  distant  parts.  Pysemia  is  therefore  not  soT 
distinct  from  septicajmia,  as  septicaemia  is  from  saprsemia.  It  is^rather  \ 
a  later_stage_of  septicEemia,  when  the  disease  is  not  quickly  fatal.  ] 

Saprsemia  and  septicsemia  cannot  always  be  practically  distin- 
guished. Sometimes,  indeed,  when  decomposed  material  has 
been  removed  from  the  uterus,  especially  retained  placenta  after 
an  abortion,  febrile  symptoms  disappear  within  a  few  hours,  and  it 
may  then  be  inferred  with  probability  that  nothing  beyond  saprsemia 
existed.  In  general,  if  any  decomposed  material  such  as  clot  or"^ 
placenta  is  found  in  the  genital  canal,  it  may  be  hoped  that  any 
febrile  condition  existing  is  due  to  saprsemia,  and  that  no  virulent 
microbes  have  been  introduced. 

The  distinction  of  septicsemia  and  saprsemia  has  somewhat 
superseded  the  old  classification  of  septicemia  into  autogenetic  and 
hetero-genetic  forms,  since  in  all  cases  the  microbes  must  have  come 
originally  from  the  outside.  Yet  a  valuable  jDractical  distinction 
does  remain  between  cases  in  which  the  main  cause  is  the  leaving 
Ijlacenta  or  clot  to  decompose,  or  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tissues 
by  traumatism,  and  those  in  which  it  is  the  introduction  of  septic 
germs.  Just  in  the  same  way  peritonitis  after  ovariotomy  may 
result  eitlier  from  a  quantity  of  blood  being  left  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  or  from  virulent  septic  germs  being  conveyed  by  the  surgeon 
or  derived  from  the  locality.  The  hetero-genetic  form  of  puerperal 
infection  corresponds  to  septicsemia  proper  ;  the  autogenetic  form 
often  to  saprsemia,  but  not  always,  for  the  decomposing  material 
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may  have  afforded  a  nidus  for  septic  micrococci  to  multiply,  and 
afterwards  gain  access  to  the  tissues.  Moreover,  saprsemia  predisposes 
to  septiccemia  by  diminishing  the  resisting  povrers  of  the  body. 

Causation. — Site  of  absor'ption. — The  site  of  absorption  may  be 
the  uterine  surface,  especially  the  placental  site,  or  laceratimis  of 
the  cervix,  vagina,  vulva,  and  perineum.  Probably  the  main  reason 
why  primiparse  are  so  much  more  liable  to  puerperal  septicaemia  is 
that,  in  them,  some  laceration  of  the  vaginal  outlet  is  inevitable,  and 
more  extensive  laceration  is  common.  During  and  even  before 
labour  infection  may  be  conveyed  to  the  cervix  or  vagina  through 
some  slight  abrasion  made  by  digital  examination. 

Chemical  poisons  may  not  only  be  absorbed  from  the  products  of 
bacteria]  growth  in  the  genital  canal,  but  may  be  formed  in  the  body 
itself.  Owing  to  the  rapid  absorption  accompanying  the  involution 
of  the  uterus,  a  large  quantity  of  effete  material  is  poured  into  the 
blood,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  excretory  organs.  This  must  be  the 
reason  why,  in  the  puerperal  state,  there  is  such  a  proneness  to  the 
outbreak  both  of  septiceemia  and  zymotic  diseases.  This  proneness 
is  much  more  marked  at  the  full  terra  of  pregnancy  than  in  the 
earlier  months,  the  uterus  then  having  attained  a  greater  size.^ 
Decomposition  of  retained  placenta  after  an  abortion,  thoiTgh  it 
often  leads  to  febrile  disturbance  and  local  inflammation,  yet  is  much, 
more  rarely  followed  by  fatal  septicaemia  than  the  same  condition 
after  full-term  delivery.  Excessive  muscular  exertion  and  ex- 
penditure of  nervous  energy  also  induces  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
blood  and  tissues,  more  prone  than  usual  to  decomposition,  as  has 
been  noticed  in  the  cases  of  hunted  animals  and  overdriven  cattle. 
It  is  probaby  due  to  the  waste  products  formed.  This  cause  will 
operate  after  prolonged  or  difficult  labour. 

If  there  beany  deficiency  in  the  excretory  organs,  effete  materials 
are  likely  to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  probably,  like  saprajmia 
caused  by  absorption,  predispose  to  septicaemia  by  diminishing  the 
vital  resistance  of  the  body.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that 
diseases  and  even  functional  disturbances  of  the  kidneys  and  liver 
predispose  to  puerperal  septicaemia.  The  term  enclogenetic  toxmmia 
has  been  applied  to  the  condition  resulting  from  poison  generated 
within  the  body.  Some  transient  febrile  disturbances  may  be 
purely  of  this  nature,  but  it  hardly  exists  as  a  separate  variety  of 
grave  puerperal  fever,  though  it  may  be  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  septicajmia. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  even  true  septicaemia  may 
possibly  arise  without  absorption  from  without.    Septic  germs  may 
if  not  commonly,  yet  occasionally,  Ije 'present  within  the  body 
especially  in  debilitated  subjects.     Although,  under  ordinary  cir- 
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cmnstances,  tliey  are  prevented  from  multiplying,  yet  tliey  may  do 
so  in  damaged  tissues.  Only  in  this  way,  for  instance,  can  suppu-  , 
ration  in  an  ovarian  tumour  which,  has  never  been  tapped  he 
accounted  for.  So,  in  the  puerperal  woman,  this  may  be  a  possible 
origin  for  septictemia  after  difficult  labour,  when  the  tissues  have 
been  much  bruised. 

Relation  ofjrysipelas  to  puerperal  fever. — It  was  held  at  one  time 
that  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  first  described  by  Fehleisen,  was 
a  specific  microbe  peculiar  to  that  disease.  Hence  it  was  thought  that 
the  origination  of  puerperal  septicasmia  by  contagion  from  erysipelas 
was  an  instance  of  a  zymotic  disease  being  converted  into  septicsemia. 
Since,  however,  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  streptococcus  pyogenes,  either  microscopically  or  by 
cultivation,  the  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  the  two  are  either 
identical,  or  are  varieties  only,  of  which  one  may  be  converted  into 
the  other.  Thus  cutan^ous_erysigelas  differs  from  septic  inflamma- 
tions only  in  the  fact  that  the  microbe  is  limited  to  the_skin,  and 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  is,  in  all  cases,  a  septic  cel^litis.  ^  Erysi- 
pelas mayigpmmence  at_  a  laceration  at  the  outlet  of  the  genital 
canal  in__a  puerperal  woman,  and  J^v^ry^^ajDtto^be^^ 
septic  inflammation  of  more  internal  parts.  Thus  in  most  cases  there 
are  symptoms  of  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  organs 
and  peritoneum,  namely,  tenderness  of  the  uterus,  and  tenderness 
and  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The  disease  is  a  dangerous  one,  the 
mortality  being  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  puerperal  septicffimia. 
Erysipelas  may  occur  in  other  jjarts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  face,  and 
may  run  a  favourable  course,  without  any  complication  afiecting 
the  genital  canal.  But  in  some  of  these  cases  also,  local  inflamma- 
tions occur,  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  puerperal  septicsemia. 
These  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  accidental  conveyance  of  con- 
tagion from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the  other.  Again,  in  some 
cases  presenting  the  general  aspect  of  piierperal  septicajmia,  an 
erythematous  or  scarlet  rash  appears  in  limited  blotches,  not  diflused 
like  the  rash  of  scarlatina.  The  cases  in  which  they  occur  are 
generally  severe  and  often  fatal.  Out  of  354  cases  of  puerperal 
pyrexia,  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,*  there  were  8  in  which  erysipelatous 
rashes  occurred.  In  these  there  were  3  deaths,  or  37-5  per  cent. 
Besides  these  there  were  6  cases,  of  which  5  were  fatal,  in  whicli  an 
erythematous  rash  a^^peared  in  limited  blotches. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the  contagion  of  V 
erysipelas  may  produce  in  the  puerperal  woman  not  only  erysipelas,  ( 

•  See  "  Eeport  on  Puorpcral  Pyrexia,"  by  the  AuUior,  Collective  InvestigaUon 
Eeoord,  Vol.  n. 
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but  ordinary  puerperal  septicaemia  without  any  erysipelatous  rash. 
Thus  it  is  recorded   by  Dr.  Playfair  that,  at  Kiug's  College 


t  I 


Fig.  270.— Death  rate  from  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  and  certain  other  diseases  in 
JSuglnnd  and  Wales,  with  rain  at  Greenwich,    i After  Longstatf.) 

Plospital,  where  a  lying-in  ward  existed  before  the  modern  im- 
provements in  antiseptic  midwifery,  and  had  to  be  finally  closed 
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^on  accoimt  of  the  great  mortality  therein,  puerperal  fever  proved 
C  latal  m  direct  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  the 
f^urgical  wards.  A  series  of  instances  in  which,  in  small  villages 
an  unusual  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  was  coincident  with 
■epidemics  of  erysipelas,  was  collected  by  Minor.*  A  stiikin- 
example,  which  occurred  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin  has  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  AtthilLf  A  patient  suffering  from  erysipelas  was 
admitted  at  a  time  when  the  hospital  had  been  quite  free  from  any 
puerperal  septictemia.  Although  the  patient  was  removed  the  next 
day,  of  the  next  ten  patients  delivered,  nine  suffered  from  puerperal 
peritonitis.  Again,  when  the  mother  suffers  from  puerperal  fever 
the  chUd  is  sometimes  affected  by  erysipelas.  Dissection  wounds, 
made  at  the  necropsy  of  patients  who  died  from  puerperal  fever,  have 
given  rise  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  A  case  was  recorded  in 
Italy,  in  which  a  husband  had  intercourse  in  the  puerperal  period 
with  his  wife,  who  afterwards  died  from  puerperal  fever.  The 
husband  had  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  penis,  which  spread  to 
the  abdomen  and  proved  fatal.  The  risk  of  infection  appears  to 
be  greatest  from  iDhlegmonous  erysipelas  in  which  suppuration 
occurs,  and  there  is  a  discharge  by  which  hands  or  clothes  may  be 
contaminated.  Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  prac- 
titioners while  attending  to  wounds  of  this  nature  have  had  a 
series  of  cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  their  practice. 

Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  J  contended  that  puerperal  fever  could  not 
be  due  to  contagion  carried  from  erysipelas  or  scarlatina,  on  the 
ground  that  neither  erysipelas  nor  puerperal  fever  are  ever  epidemic, 
and  that  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  does  not  appreciably  increase  the 
mortality  from  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Longstaff,§  however,  has 
shown  that  it  is  fallacious  to  compare,  as  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  did, 
the  absolute  mortality  of  a  common  disease  like  scarlatina,  which, 
though,  having  only  a  low  percentage  of  mortality,  kills  from 
200  to  1,500  per  million  living,  mth  that  of  comparatively 
rare  ones,  like  erysipelas,  wliich  kills  from  50  to  150,  and 
puerperal  fever,  which  kills  from  40  to  130  per  million  living,  v 
Dr.  Longstaff's  statistics,  embodied  in  curves  representing  the  per- 
centage above  or  below  the  mean  of  deaths  from  various  diseases, 
show  that  both  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  vary  nearlj'^  as 
much  in  prevalence  as  scarlatina  (Fig.  270).  They  show  further 
that  from  1855  to  1880  the  curves  of  puerperal  fever  and  erj-sipelas 

*  American  Journal  of  Medical  .Science,  1875. 

+  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  April,  1877.  For  a  collection  of  similar  evidence,  see 
Nunneley,  "  On  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Eiysipelas,"  pp.  68—90. 

}  "  On  the  alleged  occasional  epidemic  prevalence  of  puerperal  pyromia  or  puerperal 
fever,  and  of  erysipelas,"  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  March,  1876. 

§  "Studies  in  Statistics." 
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are  almost  identical,  and  show  a  close  resemblance  to  the  curve 
of  pytemia.  There  is  a  similar  resemblance  in  the  annual  curves 
of  the  two  diseases,  both  having  a  maximum  from  November  to 
February,  and  falling  below  the  mean  in  the  summer. 

These  curves  are  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  modern  view,- 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  microbes,  as  to  the  close  relation 
between  erysipelas  and  septictemia.  Another  curve  however  shows 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  would 
perhaps  not  have  been  anticipated,  namely,  that  of  rheumatism  of 
the  heart,  and  the  maxima  of  this,  as  of  the  other  curves,  corre- 
spond to  minima,  not  to  maxima  of  rain  at  Greenwich.  This 
resemblance  of  the  curves  may  be  explained  either  on  the  ground 
that  fatal  cardiac  complications  in  rheumatism  are  due  to  secondary 
infection  with  streptococci,  or  that  similar  climatic,  conditions 
favour  the  prevalence  of  different  organisms.  That  the  maxima 
of  all  these  diseases  tend  to  occur  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  the 
minima  in  the  wettest,  seems  rather  to  point  to  the  diffusion  of 
coutagion  by  means  of  dust. 

Out  of  354  cases  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  reported  to  the  Collective 
Investigation  Committee,  17  cases,  not  showing  the  symptoms  of 
erysipelas,  were  ascribed  to  contagion  from  that  disease.  The 
mortality  of  these  was  70 '6  per  cent.,  a  much  higher  one  than  the 
general  mortality  of  all  the  cases,  namely  47 '7  per  cent. 

Relation^  of  Scarlatina  and  other  zymotic  diseases  to  ]m^^&ral__^er. 
— Scarlatina  is  the  zymotic  disease  which  occurs  most  frequently  U 
the  puerperal  woman,  and  it  shows  in  her  certain  peculiarities. 
Pregnant  women  appear  to  have  a  special  immunity  from,  and 
puerperal  women  a  special  liability  to  the  disease.  Thus  01shau.sen* 
found  only  7  cases  recorded  of  scarlatina  during  pregnancy,  as  com- 
pared with.  134  within  one  week  after  delivery.  The  peculiarity 
in  puerperal  women  is  that  the  sore  throat  is  almost  always  slight, 
but  yet  the  mortality  is  high,  compared  with  the  usual  mortality  of 
scarlatina,  and  corresponds  rather  to  thn.t  nf  pnprpRrnl  fever  In 
134  cases  collected  by  Olshausen,  it  was  48  per  cent. ;  in  34  cases 
observed  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  by  M'Clintock,t  it  was 
29-7  per  cent.  ;  in  25  cases  observed  by  HalahauJ  in  private  i)rac- 
tice,  it  was  76  per  cent.;  in  13  cases  recorded  in  the  Collective 
Investigation  Record,  it  was  30-7  per  cent.  In  a  series  of  cases  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  observed  by  Brown,§  the 
complaint  was  quite  slight  in  all,  and  there  was  no  deatli.    In  fatal 

*  "  Puerperal  Scarlatina."   Obatot.  Joum.,  Vol.  IV. 
t  Dub.  Quart.  Joui'n.  Med.,  18G6. 
t  Dub.  Quart.  Joum.  Med.,  1863. 
§  Brit.  Med.  Jomn.,  Feb.  8, 1862. 
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cases  of  puerperal  scarlatina  some  of  the  symptoms  usual  in  puer- 
peral fever,  such  as  tenderness  and  distension  of  abdomen,  and 
scanty  or  offensive  lochia,  are  not  unfrequently  present. 

Since  tlie  introduction  of  improved  antisepsis  in  lying-in  hospitals, 
some  series  of  cases  of  scarlatina  in  such  hospitals  have  been  recorded 
in  which  there  was  little  or  no  mortality,  and  no  puerperal  septi- 
caemia resulted.*  The  conclusion  suggested  is  that  the  chief  danger 
of  puerperal  scarlatina  is  that  it  predisposes  to  septicajmia  as  a  com- 
plication. It  maybe  hoped  that,  with  modern  perfection  of  anti- 
sepsis, the  dangerous  character  of  the  disease  may  be  much  diminished. 
Further  experience,  however,  is  required  to  confirm  this,  since  the 
favourable  result  in  one  or  two  series  of  cases  may  have  depended 
upon  a  mild  type  of  the  disease. 

The  opinion  was  not  long  ago  widely  held,  especially  in  this 
country,  that  the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  like  that  of  erysipelas,  may 
give  rise  to  a  disease  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  puerperal 
fever.  On  the  Continent,  this  has  been  denied  ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted,  even  in  Britain,  that  the  risk  of  contagion  of 
scarlatina  setting  up  puerperal  fever  has  been,  at  any  rate, 
exaggerated.  There  are  obvious  possibilities  of  fallacy  in  ascribing 
the  origin  of  puerperal  fever  to  scarlatina.  Scarlatina  being 
common,  it  must  often  happen  that  a  practitioner  who  has  a  case  of 
puerperal  fever  has  been  attending  cases  of  scarlatina,  without  any 
connection  necessarily  existing.  Cases  like  the  following,  recorded 
by  Atthill,  afford  more  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  view.  On 
May  1 6th,  1 8  7 5,  a  patient  died  of  scarlatina  in  the  Eotunda  Hospital, 
Dublin,  having  suffered  from  the  disease  a  few  days  before  she  died. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital  was  previously  good,  but,  on 
the  ]  7th,  there  were  two  deaths  from  puerperal  fever,  followed  by 
seven  more  betM^een  that  date  and  June  3rd. 

Dr.  Longstaff's  curves  show  some  degree  of  coincidence  in  the 
fluctuations  of  scarlatina  and  puerperal  fever,  but  nothing  like  the 
resemblance  which  the  curve  of '  puerperal  fever  has  to  that  of 
erysipelas  and  that  of  rheumatism  of  the  heart  and  pyaemia  (Fig. 
270,  p.  780).  The  curve  of  scarlatina  seems  however  to  show 
something  of  the  same  tendency  to  vary  inversely  to  the  annual 
rainfall.  Again,  the  annual  curve  of  puerperal  fever,  wliile  agreeing 
%vith  that  of  erysipelas,  differs  from  that  of  scarlatina,  which  has  its 
maximum  about  two  months  earlier,  in  October  or  Js^ovember.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  the  contagion  of  scarlatina  cannot  be  an 
important  element  in  the  causation  of  puerperal  fever ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  a  connection  in  some  cases. 

*  "  Scarlatina  during'  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State,"  by  Dr.  Bosall,  Obstet. 
Tiuns.,  Vol.  XXX. 
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Dj".  Boxall's  series  of  cases,  in  which,  in  a  lying-in  hospital, 
scarlatina  jDroduced  only  scarlatina,  and  caused  no  pnerjDeral  fever, 
and  did  not  raise  the  average  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  affords  important 
evidence  against  the  origination  of  puerperal  fever  from  scarlatina. 
But  if  the  view  held  by  some  be  true,  that  infection  from  a  case  of 
scarlatina  can  only  set  up  puerperal  septicasmia  when  the  contagion.^ 
is_c^Ye;^ed  to  tlie  gerdtal  canal,  the  inference  becomes  less  con- 
X  elusive.    For  the  modern  antiseptic  precautions  would  probably  ' 
"X  prevent  such  a  mode  of  conveyance.  i 
It  is  of  significance  that  modern  researches  have  shown  that 
secondary  microbes  are  generally  present  in  scarlatina,  and  are  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  '  secondary  lesions.    Septi^in&ctira  may 
therefore  be  derived^  fropi  a  case_ofjcarlatina,  aS^TTHstance,  from 
a  slou^h;^ throat,  and  may  give  rise  to  puerperal  septictemia. 

Again,  the  possibility  can  hardly  be  denied  that  scarlatina  may 
occur  in  a  puerperal  woman,  as  it  may  in  other  persons,  in  such  a 
masked  form  as  to  be  not  readily  distinguishable  ;  and  that,  if  com- 
plicated by  septicaemia,  it  may  closely  correspond  in  aspect  to 
ordinary  puerperal  fever.  Thus  cases  occur,  in  which,  combined 
with  local  symptoms  found  in  puerperal  septicEemia,  there  is  a 
scarlet  rash,  more  or  less  evanescent,  accompanied  or  not  by  a 
sUght  sore  throat.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  these 
cases  should  be  regarded  as  scarlatina  compUcated  by  septicemia  or 
septicaemia  alone.  Eight  such  cases,  besides  13  of  undoubted 
scarlatina,  were  reported  to  the  CoUective  Investigation  Committee, 
and  4  out  of  8  were  fatal. 

"^^^  contaaon  of  di^htherja^  involves  a  similar  risk  to  the 
puerpera]_jyoman_Jo  that  of  scarlatina.  For  streptococci  are 
S^T^^^^^^J  present  in  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  and  thus  septi- 
c£emia  might  be  set  up.  Also  it  is  possible  for  true  diphtheria 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  wound  in  the  genital  canal.  Any  secondary 
lesions  due  to  streptococci  in  other  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  enteric 
lever  max^o  set  up  puerperal  septicajmia.  Any  febrHe  d'S^ 
m  the_puerperal^oman  fe^ouKjhe__occurrence  of  septicemia 
Ihus  even  the  slighter  zymotic  diseases  may  have  this  effect,  either 
through  the  pyrexia  simply,  or  through  some  other  effect  upon  the 
conch  ion  of  the  blood.  Pneumonia  is  specially  liable  to  be^ 
wS  '"^'r  inflammation  in  the  pelvis.    It  is  not  known  ^ 

whether  this  xs  always  due  to  a  mixed  infection  produced  by  other 
organisms;  but  the  pneiunococcus  has  been  found  in  other  instanc 
to  act  as  a  septic  organism.    There  might  be  danger  therefore 
ineum'o'r"'  e  sputa  S 

M^^^d^ifficid^^       tissues  are  severely  damaged,  as  by 
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bruising  or  prolonged  pressure,  they  lose  more  or  less  their  faculty  •\ 
of  resisting  the  multiplication  of  organisms  within  them.    Hence  J 
after  difiicult  instrumental  delivery,  or  too  prolonged  imassisted 
labour,  the  tissues  are  apt  to  be  infected  even  by  microbes  which 
are  commonly  present  in  the  vagina.    In  this  way  may  be  produced 
either  slougliing  of  the  tissues  with  decomposition  and  consequent 
saprsemia ;  or  septicjBmia,  if  there  happen  to  be  any  micrococci  of 
suppuration  in  the  vagina.    Thus  difficult  labour  may  be  followed) 
by  peritonitis  similar  to  that  resulting  from  conveyed  contagion.! 
The  proneness  to  the  reception  of  any  conveyed  contagion  is  doubt-} 
less  also  increased  by  bruising  of  the  tissues. 

Decomposition  of  retained  placenta,  clots,  or  lochial  discharge. — 
Prom  this  cause  saprsemia  is  generally  produced  in  the  iii-st  instance, 
but  septicEsmia  may  eventually  result,  the  decomposed  organic 
material  having  furnished  a  nidus  for  the  multiplication  of  cocci 
either  previously  present  in  the  vagina  or  introduced.  The  true 
nature  of  the  case  is  often  proved  by  rapid  improvement  follo-\\T.ng 
the  removal  or  expulsion  of  the  putrid  material.  An  offensive 
lochial  discharge  does  not  in  itself  necessarily  prove  autogenetic 
origin,  and  the  absence  of  any  conveyed  contagion  from  a  ■virulent 
source,  for  it  may  be  secondary  to  the  conveyance  of  contagion. 
Thus  an  offensive  discharge  is  not  ^infrequently  noted  in  cases  due 
to  contagion  from  puerperal  septicsemia,  and  even  in  those  of  actual 
erysipelas  or  scarlatina.  If  the  offensive  discharge  occurs  early  and 
precedes  the  febrile  symptoms,  there  is  ground  for  thinking  it 
IDrobable  that  the  case  arises  from  decomposition  of  some  re- 
tained material.  Improvement  following  the  use  of  vaginal  or 
intra-uterine  injections  affords  further  evidence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

^_  Cold,  ex^wsure.  or  over-exertion. — In  a  certain  number  of  cases  there 
is  a  dehnite^istoiy  of  the  commencement  of  pyrexia  immediately 
after  over-exertion,  exposure,  or  cold ;  as  for  instance,  when  a  patient 
gets  out  of  bed  withiuAjew  days  after  delivery  and  is  then  exposed 
to  cold.  Probably  in  most  of  these  cases  thefTls  ah-eady  some 
"local  lesion,  the  healing  of  which  is  unfavourably  affected  by  the 
effect  of  the  cold.  In  others  the  cold  may  set  up  an  endometritis 
or  vaginitis,  which  may  take  on  a  septic  form . 

Shoch  or  emotion. — It  is  well  kno-^ra  that  the  effect  of  mental 
excitement,  stock,  "or  emotion  in  a  puerpei-al  woman  is  often  to 
cause  a  transient  elevation  of  temperature.  In  a  few  cases  a  much 
more  serious  effect  is  produced,  and  such  an  influence  appears  to  be 
the  stertingpoiut  of  severe  and  even  fatal  septicajmia.  I  have 
known  a  case  in  which,  so  late  as  the  14th  day,  a  lady  was  gi-eatly 
agitated  by  one  of  her  children,  alone  in  the  room  with  her,  being 
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nearly  choked  by  a  grape.    Pyrexia  coramencecl  from  that  time  and  [ 
ended  fatally.    It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases,  as  in  those  origi- 
nating  apparently  from  cold,  exposure,  or  exertion,  there  is  generally 
some  latent  local  lesion,  which  is  unfavourably  influenced  by  the 
effect  of  the  emotion. 

^^ntagion  from  puerperal  se^^ticamda. — There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  niosUlaugerous  contagion  to  th^puerperal  wpnian  is  that  derived 
from  some  of  the  forms  of  puerperal  septicaemia  itself.  This  is  most 
strikingly  shown  by  the  series  of  cases  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  practice  of  the  accoucheur  or  midwife,  as  well  as  by  the  expe- 
rience of  lying-in  hospitals.  Of  the  354  cases  reported  to  the 
Collective  Investigation  Committee,  24  were  placed  in  this  group. 
These  show  the  same  peculiarity  as  the  cases  ascribed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  erysipelas,  namely  a  mortality  much  above  the  average  

70-8  per  cent. 

^^her  soiircjsjj  contmm^—  Other  undoubted  sources  of  contagion 
are  post-mortem  poison  and  disch^es  from  wounds,  especially  if 
associated  with  difFuse__ce]lulitis.    Gonorrhea'  should  probably  be 
also  mcluded,  as  the  gonococcus,  which  is  believed  to  be  its  cause 
is  allied  to  other  microbes  of  suppuration.    I  have  met  with  a  case 
m  which  a  husband  admitted   having  infected  his  wife  with 
gonorrhoea  shortly  before  delivery.    The  child's  eyes  were  destroyed 
by  purulent  ophthahma,  and  it  died  of  pysemia.     The  mother 
suflered  from  pueraeiaLperitonitis,  but  recovered.    In  aeneral  it 
appears  that,  as  in  the  non-puerperal  state,  the  gonorrhoeal  poison 
tends  rather  to  cause  Kmited  plastic  peritonitis  than  general  septi- 
Ccemia.    Any  decomposing  matter  may  also  be  a  source  of  danger 
iiut,  in  the  case  of  post-mortem  poison,  it  appears  that  a  much> 
more  virulent  infection  is  derivBd,  within  a  short  time  after  death  / 
trom  cases  of  septicemia,  or  any  diffuse  inflammation,  such 
peritonitis,  than  from  mere  products  of  decomposition.    This  r 
explamed  on  the  groimd  that  septica3mia  is  due  to  special  micro- 
cocci, not  to  the  bacteria  of  decomposition.    But  probably  cocci 
may  also  be  present,  as  saprophytes,  in  decomposing  organic  material. 

Contagion  derived  from  any  source  of  suppurati,>n  may  cause 
fatal  infection  to  the  puel^ral  woman.  ^^hT^case  has  been 
recorded  m  America  of  a  medical  man  who  had  repeated  series  of 

SStil'lTr'  Tr""  ?  "^^l^^^^^^-^  notJithstancSg  dis- 
mfection  and  long  abstmence  from  practice;  and  this  has  been 
attnbutec  to  his  having  suffered  from  ch^nic  ozo^na.    In  a  similar 

kSH    Phthi^I^^O^^^^^T^iT^^o,,,,,^^   .^.ort^espuU 

^JvMwry  comM^^  Insanitary  ^Si^s'  in    thp  1. 

3  E  2 
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in  association  with  puerperal  fever.  Such  conditions  may  either 
act  merely  as  a  predisposing  canse,  by  impairing  the  patient's 
health,  or  some  poison  may  be  produced  which  Ls  the  direct  agent 
in  contagion.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  obtaia  positive  evidence 
of  the  causation  ;  but  sometimes  rapid  improvement  follows  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  another  house,  or  the  repair  of  the  defec- 
tive drain.  There  iS  then  evidence  that  some  continuous  poisonous 
influence  was  being  exercised.  This,  however,  could  hardly  be  of 
the  nature  of  septiceemia,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  cured,, 
when  once  implanted,  by  removal  of  the  original  cause.  Epidemics- 
of  puerperal  septicaemia  in  lying-in  hospitals  have,  however,  been 
attributed  to  defective  conditions  of  their  drains,  or  to  collections  of 
insanitary  refuse  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  is  better 
evidence  that  defective  drains  may  originate  actual  septiceemia.  If 
cocci  are  present  as  sajsrophytes  in  decomposing  matter,  they  may 
be  introduced  by  sewer  gas  ;  and  then  may  be  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  dust,  and  reach  the  vagina  even  without  being  introduced 
by  hand  of  accoucheur  or  nurse.  Streptococci  have  actually  been 
detected  in  dust  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  maxima  of  puerperal  septi- 
ceemia in  dry  seasons  is  evidence  in  favour  of  dust  plajdng  some 
part  in  its  dissemination.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  strepto- 
cocci not  distinguishable  microscopically  from  the  pathogenic  kind 
do  occur  as  saxDrophytes. 

Qoii±agiatts_  character  of  different^varieties.  —  Since 
puerperal  septicsemSaTincIun^es  many''vaneties^  disease,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  contagious  character  would  vary  in  different  cases, 
and  this  expectation  is  confirmed  by  observation.  Wben  there  is 
septic  intoxicjition  or  saprremia  only,  without  septic  infection, 
th^re  can  be^no  contagion.  In  localised  forms  of  infiammatiou, 
such  as  the  ordinary  pelvic  cellulitis,  although  micrococci  may  be 
present,  there  appears  to  be  practically  no^isk  of  contagion. 
Much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  about  the  circumstances  which  render 
one  variety  more  contagious  than  another.  But  two  facts  are  estab- 
lished :  (1)  that  forms  of  puerperal  fever  themselves  derived  fi-oni 
CQutagion  are  most  likely  to  be  contagious  ;  (2)  that  very  geyere 
and  fatal  forms  are  more  likely  to  be  contagious  than  milder  forms. 
Thus  of  19  cases  reportecT  fo'  the  Collective  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, which  were  the  probable  source  of  contagion  to  others,  all 
but  one  were  fatal.  There  may  be  contagion  not  only  to  other 
puerperal  women,  but  to  the  infant  or  attendants.  The  infant  may 
die  from  pyajniia,  sometimes  from  erysipelas.  Nurse  or  accoucheur 
may  suffer  from  sore  throat  or  poisoned  hand. 

Pathological  anatomy.— The  local  lesions  in  the  different 
^forms^juer];;^rilf  l'^' are  very  various,  and  depend  upon  the  site 
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of  absorption,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  poison  spreads.  Gene- 
rally there  are  inflan^ator^^^an^s  ia  the  genital  canal  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  pentonenm.  But  in  the  most  severe 
forms  of  disease,  the  poison,  reaching  the  circulation  either  through 
the  veins  or  lymphatics,  may  set  nj)  so  intense  a  se^jticsemia  that 
death  results  with  little  or  no  production  ot"any  local  lesions.  The 
local  changes  will  be  described  according  to  the  tissues  in  which 
they  are  found,  commencing  with  those  most  directly  exposed  to 
the  jjoison. 

.  Vajiinitis. — £iisr'fferal  ulcers. — Wounds  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  acquire  an  unhealthy  appearance  and  suppurate  instead 
of  healing.  Frequently  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  dirtj- 
lookin^_jrey^h_d^pos^  and  the  edges  and  surrounding  tissue 
J^ecome^d^atous^  Tlius  are  constituted  the  so^^called  "  pijerperal 
ulcers.'^  They  are  most  frequently  situated  at  the  site  of  a  perineal 
laceration.  Sometimes  sloughing  of  the  damaged  tissue  occurs, 
especially  if  extensive  bruising  has  taken  place.  Lacerations  of 
the  cervix  may  be  converted  into  ulcers,  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  vagina. 

.^__^v£hi]mildc^^ — Sometimes  the  ulcers  become  covered  with 
a  diphtheritic  or  diphtheroid  deposit.  In  this  streptococci  are 
abundantly  present,  and  it  is  associated  with  a  deeper  destruction 
of  tissue  than  is  usual  in  the  ordinary  ulcers.  These  diphtheritic 
ulcers  are  rare  in  isolated  cases,  but  in  some  outbreaks  of  puerperal 
fever,  especially  in  lying-in  hospitals,  they  occur  in  almost  aU  cases. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  the  ordinary  throat- 
diphtheria,  nor  does  the  membrane  contain  the  bacillus  of  diph- 
theria. True  diphtheria  may  however  occasionally  affect  the 
genital  canal.  In  association  with  the  ulceration  of  lacerations 
there  is  often  general  inflammation  of  the  whole  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  which  becomes  congested  and  swoUen. 
^I^iidomd^^  in  the  uterus  are  the 

most  generally  present  ofalT  bcSl .  lesions.  The  uterine  wall  is 
always  sgf^^and  oedematous,  the  involutiondeficient.  The  mucous 
menibrane  is  generaUy  inflanied,  oft'eTl^^^en  down  compktely 
into  samous  debris,  so  as  to  lay  bare  more  or  less  completely  the 
muscular  wall.  2M^lacenta]_si^^ 

Sometimes  the  internal  surface  appears  gangrenoul^  In  oth^es 
here  are  Inni^^Lulcers,  which  may  be'c^^with  a  d^h  heroS 
deposit,  as  m  the  vagina.    The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  co7ta£ 
COCCI  m  abundance  ;  streptococci,  when  present,  penetratin^^S 
deeply  into  the  tissue     The  inflammation  ma;  extend  alon.  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  so  that  these  become  filled  with  p-^ITsfw 
One  of  the  modes  m  which  peritonitis  may  arise  is  by  extension  of 
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this  inflammation  along  the  tube  to  its  fimbriated  extremity,  or 
through  the  substance  of  the  tube-walL 

In  some  cases  there  is  nothing  beyond  oedema  of  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  uterus.  But  in  general  the  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
sero-purulent  fluid.  The  lymphatics  are  specially  aft'ected.  Some- 
times they  may  be  seen  under  the  peritoneal  surface,  distended 
with  pus,  more  especially  where  the  peritoneal  coyering  of  the 
uterus  is  looser,  as  towards  the  sides,  near  the  broad  ligaments. 
Obyious  affection  of  the  veius  is  less  frequently  seen,  but  some- 
times the  thrombi  in  the  sinuses  become  broken  down,  and  pus  is 
found  in  the  yeius.  Small  abscesses  iu  the  iiterine  tissue  are 
occasionally  formed. 

,^^_JP£hiic  cellulitis,  or  parametritis. — Lymphangitis.  —  The  term  < 
"parametritis"  is  used  to  denote  inllammation  /of  the  cellular 
tissue  near  the  uterus,  "  perimetritis,"  to  denote  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum  covering  it  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  word 
parametritis  is  therefore  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  pelyic 
cellulitis,  although  some  authorities  limit  its  use  to  inflammation 
of  the  tissue  most  immediately  in  contact  with  the  uterus.  The 
cellular  tissue  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  by  extension  of  in- 
flammation from  the  uterus,  esxaecially  at  the  sides  where  it 
joins  the  broad  ligaments.  Lac.6i'ations  of  the  cervix,  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  cellular  tissue,  !aa;el^§peciaILy^liaJ4e  to  be  a 
starting  point. 

The  bruising  of  the  tissue  ia  prolonged  or  difficult  labour  may 
also  set  up  inflammation,  and  the  damaged  tissue  then  offers  less 
resistance  to  the  multiplication  of  organisms  within  it.  In  general 
the  cellulitic  inflammation  is  unilateral,  or  more  marked  on  one 
side. 

In  the  more  severely  septic  forms  of  inflammation,  the  cellular 
tissue  is  infiltrated  with  turbid  semi-purulent  fluid,  containing  micro- 
cocci. The  IjTnjiliatics  are  specially  affected,  and  may  be  fiUed  with 
pns.  More  rarely  pus  is  seen  in  the  veins.  If  the  inflammation 
has  lasted  a  few  days,  small  collections  of  pus  in  the  cellular  tissue 
are  visible  to  the  eye. 

In  the  less  severe  form  of  inllammation,  which  constitutes  the 
ordinary  pelvic  cellulitis,  the  disease  is  limited,  and  does  not  lead  to 
general  septic  infection  throughout  the  ])ody.  In  this  case,  the  course 
is  slower,  and  a  greater  amount  of  local  swelling  is  ]n-oduced.  The 
swelling  is  due  to  the  effusion,  first  of  serum,  then  of  lymph.  Sup- 
puration may  eventually  occur,  or  the  lymph  may  be  absorbed, 
leaving  generally  more  or  less  fibroid  induration.  No  positive  line 
of  distinction,  however,  can  be  drawn  between  the  ordinary  pelvic 
ceUulitis  and  the  cellulitis  accompanying  the  more  virulent  forms 
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of  puerperal  fever.  The  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands  always 
take  an  important  part  in  the  inflammation,  and  the  latter  are 
found  to  be  swollen.  In  the  milder  forms  of  disease,  the  glands 
appear  sometimes  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  further  spread  of 
inflammation. 

Parametritis  may  in  other  cases  arise,  generally  at  a  later  stage, 
secondary  to  salpingitis,  especially  when  this  goes  on  to  the 
formation  of  a  pyosalpinse.  In  such  cases  it  is  more  frequently 
bilateral. 

4  ^iteqf  the  deposit     parametritis. — The  development  of  the  local  in- 
flammation is  greatest  in  those  cases  which  do  not  proceed  to  general 
septic  infection,  and  which  run  a  prolonged  com-se.    The  inflamma- 
tion generally  spreads  where  areolar  tissue  is  most  abundant,  that 
is,  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  thence  to  the  iliac 
fossa.  ^  From  thence  it  may  ascend  along  the  sheath  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  or  along  the  ascending  or  descending  colon, 
according  to  the  side  aflected,  to  the  region  of  the  kidney  or  the 
diaphragm.    It  may  also  come  forward  along  the  muscular  sheath 
to  Poupart's  Hgament,  and  thence  ascend  upwards,  between  the 
peritoneum  and  'the   abdominal  wall.    Inflammation    may  also 
extend  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  bladder,  or  in  that 
between  the  poiich^ofDouglas  and  the  vagina,  or  descend  upon  the 
vagmal  waUs.    These  courses,  however,  are  more  frequently  taken 
by  cellulitis  of  non-puerperal  origin.    When  siippuration  occurs, 
the  abscess    mojt    frequently  opens  above   Ponpart's  ligament 
Sometimes  it  descends  near  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  inside  of 
the  thigh.    At   other  times  it  opens  internally  into  the  vagina 
rectum   or  bladder.     Earely,  it  opens  besidV  the  anus.~^a3ses 
through  the  obturator  or  sciatic  foramen. 
^^^moje  jmntmein^^    some  cases  inflammation  quickly  subsides 
m  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  uterus,  but  proceeds  to  suppuration 
or  to  the  formation  of  considerable  deposit  at  some  distant  point  to 
which  it  has  spread.    This  condition  has  been  called  "  remote  para 
metritis."    In  such  cases,  an  abscess  or  celluUtic  swelling  may  be 
found  in  the  abdominalwall,  nea^^Jhekidney,  near  the  sacro-iliac 
joint,  or  elsewhere,  little  oi^iotH^kening  can  be  detectecWr 

the  uterus. 

^JV^22ii^s^Inflanimation  of  the  peritoneum  is  one  of  the  com 
mo£^  lesions  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  this  wliich  forms  the 
Mature  of  the  disease.    General  peritonitis  may  arise  throuc^h  exten 
sion  ot  septic  mflammation  to  the  peritoneum,  through  the°medium 
of  the   ymphatics     The  peritoneal  cavity  is  then  ffund  to  conta  n 
a  turbid  foul-smellmg  fluid,  containing  micrococci,  and  more  or  les 
pus.    There  is  tympanitic  distension  of  the  intestines  from  an  earj 
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Stage,  and  the  peritoneum  becomes  roughened,  as  well  as  injected 
or  marked  by  ecchymoses  in  the  situations  of  least  pressure.  It  is 
only  in  rapidly  fatal  forms  of  septictemia,  and  in  those  in  which 
infection  takes  place  through  the  jeins  rather  than  through  the 
lymphatics,  that  death  may  occur  without  thT  development  of  any 
sign  oi"  peritonitis. 

•  Suppuration  of  the  tubes,  without  closure  of  the  ostium,  is 
frequently  the  starting  point  of  general  peritonitis.  More  rarely  a 
pyosalpinx  of  old  standing  ruptures  during  or  after  delivery  and 
sets  up  peritonitis. 

In  milder  forms  of  inflammation,  the  exudation  is  less  purulent. 
More  lymph  is  produced,  and  adhesions  may  be  formed  between 
coils  of  intestine  or  other  organs.  In  spaces  limited  by  such  adhe- 
sions, collections  of  pus  may  be  formed,  and  thus  local  abscesses  be 
produced.  Inflammation  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  pelvic 
peritoneum.  '  '•• 

,^P£^J>^l2]^^s  qrj)eri7]ietritis. — "When  the  septic  infection  does 
not  spread  to  the  peritoneum  generally,  the  pelvic  peritoneum  may 
become  inflamed  through  contiguity  to  inflamed  tissues  in  the 
pelvis.  Thus,  in  cellulitis,  the  peritoneum  'covering  the  broad 
ligaments  becomes  inflamed  ;  and  inflammation  may  also  extend 
to  the  pelvic  peritoneum,  either  through  the  substance  of  the  uterus 
or  Pallopian  tubes,  or  reach  it  through  the  abdominal  extremity  of 
the  tubes.  In  the  limited  form  of  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  is 
generally  of  the  adhesive  kind,  but  localised  collections  of  -pm  may 
be  formed. 

Ovaritis.- — The  ovaries  are  often  especially  afi^ected  in  connection 
vnth  septic  forms  of  cellulitis  and  peritonitis.  The  ovarj'^  becomes 
swollen,  the  stroma  infiltrated  with  turbid  serum,  and  abscesses  may 
be  formed  either  in  the  stroma  or  in  the  Graafian  follicles. 
^  Thjombosis ^icl  phlebitis. — Thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the  pla- 
cental site  IS  a  normal  condition  after  delivery.  Thrombosis  in 
uterine  or  pelvic  veins  is  also  not  uncommon,  apart  from -any  septic 
infection.  It  is  promoted  by  the  special  proneness  to  Icoagulate 
which  exists  in  the  blood  of  puerperal  women,  and  by  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  circulation  during  rest  in  bed.  If  the  thrombus  remains 
healthy,  it  eventually  becomes  organised,  and  the  vessel  is  partially  or 
wholly  obliterated.  If,  however,  septic  organisms  are  present,  the 
thrombus  becomes  softened  and  breaks  down,  fragments  of  it  are 
carried  away  in  the  blood  stream,  and  are  apt  to  form  emboli  in  the 
lungs,  which  form  the  starting  points  of  metastatic  abscesses. 
Similar  abscesses  in  the  liver  or  kidneys  may  originate  from  emboli 
formed  by  clusters  of  micrococci,  Avhich  have  pfissed  through  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  or  from  fragments  detached  from  thrombi 
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formed  in  tlie  heart  or  pulmonary  veins,  or  may  be  secondary  to 
ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Septic  thrombi  may  be  formed  in  the  first  instance  in  several 
ways.  Organisms  may  reach  the  thrombi  of  the  placental  site  from 
decomposing  material  within  the  uterus.  Again,  the  presence  of 
sejjtic  material  in  the  blood  may  give  rise  to  thrombosis  in  various 
parts.  Or  phlebitis  may  be  set  up  in  consequence  of  septic  cellulitis 
of  the  tissue  surrounding  the  vein.  Thrombosis  is  then  the  con- 
sequence. The  phlebitis  may  extend  from  the  point  obstructed  by 
the  thrombus,  and  the  vein  may  then  be  found  filled  with  pus. 

,__^pticcemia^ — In  the  most  virulent  forms  of  septic  infection  of 
the  blood,  death  may  be  produced  almost  before  there  is  time  for 
the  development  of  local  lesions.  Even  peritonitis  may  in  these 
cases  be  sometimes  absent.  The  only  changes  then  found  at  an 
autopsy  are  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Kning  membrane  of  the  arteries  becomeff'stained  with  blood 
pigment  shortly  after  death,  and  softening  and  swelling  of  glandular 
organs  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys.  The  spleen  and  liver 
are  most  affected,  and  the  spleen  esiDecially  may  be  almost  diffluent. 

.  Smndary^  Pymmia. — If  the  disease  lasts  long  enough, 

secon3ary"'^^c!ionrare  apt  lo  Tje  developed,  but  the  more  virulently 
septic  forms  of  it  are  generally  so  rapidly  fatal  that  it  is  only  in 
a  small  propbrtion  of  cases  that  the  type  of  pyajmia  is  assumed. 
Pysemic  deposits  in  the  viscera,  and  pyasmic  inflammation  of  more 
external  parts,  such  as  the  joints,  are  not  often  found  associated 
together.  The  former  belong  to  those  cases  in  which  the  spread 
of  the  poison  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  vessels,  producing 
emboli,  the  latter  to  those  in  which  it  spreads  through  the  lym- 
phatics. As  might  be  expected,  pysemic  deposits  are  commonest  in 
the  lungs,  since  emboli  originating  from  thrombi  in  the  veins  are 
likely  to  be  arrested  there.  Next  to  the  lungs  the  organs  most  often 
affected  are  the  kidneys.    General  septic  nephritis  may  also  occur. 

.....IJlcexi^im^  is  occasionally  found,  but  is  comparatively 

rare.  Micrococci  are  found  in  the  ulcerated  tissue,  and  secondary 
embolic  foci  of  inflammation  are  apt  to  result  in  various  parts. 

^.^e]}ticpan^^  is  the  result  of  embolism  of  the  ophthalmic 

artery. ~  TOiacIs't^o^uppuration  and  destruction  of  the  eye,  and  is 
generally  followed  by  death. 

,,£]£vHsy^^  may  result  from  extension  of  inflamma- 

tion through'TlIe'  diaphragm  from  the  peritoneum,  or  may  be 
secondary  to  pnemnonia,  generally  of  pytemic  origin. 

_F7ifiummiajniiy  arise  from  metastatic  pya3mic  deposits.  Broncho- 
pneumonia and  lobular  pneumonia,  apart  from  pyeemia  are  also 
liable  to  occur  in  connection  with  septic  disturbances  after  deUvery 
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Joints  are  not  unfreciuently  affected  by  swelUng  and  inflammation 
which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  as  in  the  case  of  surgical  pysemia. 
In  other  cases  the  pain  and  swelling  are  only  temporary.  The 
joints  of  the  upper  extremity,  shoulders  and  elbows,  are  most 
Irequently  affected,  next  to  them,  the  knees. 

Local  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue,  especially  in  the  limbs,  also 
occurs,  often  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  skin  over  the  swelling. 
The  swellings  may  subside,  or  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
In  some  cases  the  inflammation  is  obviously  due  to  embolism,  and 
may  then  lead  to  vesication  and  even  superficial  sloughing. 

Among  the  secondary  affections  sometimes  observed  are  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  parotid  or  thyroid,  suppuration  of  ears, 
and  meningitis. 

Of  the  354  cases  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, there  were  15  in  which  pyasmic  abscesses  in  the  joints  or 
other  external  parts  occurred,  20  in  which  there  were  signs  of 
secondary  pneumonia. 

Symptoms  and  course. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  disease  commences  within  the  first  five  days  after  delivery. 
The  third  day  is  the  commonest  day  of  onset,  especially  in  cases 
arising  from  infection  conveyed  from  some  virulent  source,  such  as 
puerperal  fever  or  erysipelas.  Puerperal  scarlatina  and  erysipelas 
also  appear  most  frequently  on  the  third  day.  In  the  cases  of 
puerperal  pyrexia  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Com- 
mittee the  days  of  onset  stand  in  the  following  order  of  frequency : 
— third,  second,  fourth,  first,  fifth.  In  some  cases,  the  pyrexia 
commences  before  delivery.  In  these  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  infection  is  received  at  an  early  stage  of  laboiir,  or  previous  to 
labour.  Cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  the  first  outbreak 
is  noticed  after  the  end  of  a  week.  It  is  probable  that,  in  most 
of  these,  there  has  been,  at  an  earlier  period,  some  local  morbid 
action  and  some  febrile  disturbance  which  has  escaped  notice. 
The  majority  of  them  are  either  instances  in  which  the  outbreak 
of  the  fever  is  attributed  to  some  exposure,  premature  exertion,  or 
nervous  shock  occurring  at  a  rather  late  period  after  delivery,  or 
they  aie"chms  in  which  there  is  a  late  manifestation  of  a  localised 
pelvic  cellulitis,  the  early  symptoms  of  which  may  have  been  slight 
in  degTee,  aucPmay  easily  liave  passed  unobserved.  The  thrombotic 
form  of  septicaemia  also  begins  to  caiise  symptoms  rather,  late, 
sometimes  us  much  as  a  wegjc  after  delivery. 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly  according  to  the  forms  which  tlie 
local  manifestations  of  the  disease  assume.  The  most,  general 
symptom  is  the  pyrexia  itself.  Most  frequently  the  initial  rise 
is  rather  sudden,  to~inTeigirt  such  as  1^5°  F.,  or  more.    In  this 
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case  rigors  accompany  the  rise,  and  often  form  the  first  serious 
sjniptom  which  attracts  notice.  When  the  rise  of  temperature  is 
gradual,  as  from  the  slow  decomposition  of  something  retained 
within  the  uterus,  rigors  may  be  absent.  In  severe  or  fatal  cases, 
the  temperatiu-e  quickly  reaches  a  considerable  elevation,  such  as 
103°  or  104°  F.  The  pulse  rises  with  the  temperature.  In 
moderately  severe  cases  the  rate  may  be  as  much  as  120  ;  in  the 
graver  forms  of  the  disease,  it  may  reach  140  ;  and  before  a  fatal 
issue  may  be  as  high  as  160__or_170.  As  a  rule  the  temperature 
tends  to  rise_progressively  towards  a  fatal  issue.  But  in  some  of 
the  most  virulently  septic  forms  of  disease,  especially  when  purulent 
peritonitis  exists,  the  temperature  falls  again,  after  an  initial  rise, 
while  the  pulse  continues  tq^j;ise,'ahcl  the  general  conditions  be- 
come''°a§gfavaf&T:^"  TO  is,  therefore,  frequently  a  more 

reliable  sign  of  danger  than  the  temj^erature.  As  the  moribund 
condition  is  approaching,  the  temperature  may  become  subnormal. 
In  the  more  protracted  forms  of  disease,  which  take  the  form  of 
phlebitic  sejjticsemia  or  j^yasmia,  there  are  usually  great  oscillations 
of  temperature ;  and  the  successive  elevations  are  often  accom- 
panied by  repeated  rigors,  perhaps  at  intervals  of  several  days. 
When  the  fever  is  continuous,  the  initial  rigors  are  generally  not 
repeated. 

Next  to  the  pjTexia,  the  most  general  symptom  is  t_enderuess 
of^  the  ijterus,  accompanied  by  a  deficiency  of  contraction  and  i 
invQlution.  Usually  there  is,  in  addition,  pain  refgaed  to  ,.the 
uterine  region,  and  indicating  endometritis  or  metritis.  Another 
sy'mpfomcbmmon  to  most  forms  of  the  clisease  is  enlargement  and 
tenderness^  of  the  spleen. 

The  tendency  to  delirium  is  slight  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
pyrexia,  compared  with  that  which  occurs  in  many  other  forms  of 
fever.  When  fever  is  high  there  is  generally  more  or  less 
wandering  at  night,  but  the  patient  can  usually  be  roused  to 
imderstand  and  answer.  In  grave  septicaemia,  the  face  is  anxious 
m_^expression,  but  the  mincT'  is  often  quite  clear,  and  the  patient 
may  be  quite  unaware  of  her  grave  condition.  Severe  head^he 
is  common.  The  tongue  may  remain  moist  and  clean","  "in'  slicrht 
attacks,  but  is  generally  coated,  and  eventually  may  become  dry 
and  gWj)r  brown,  Sweatingisfrequent,  especiaUy  when  oscil- 
lationsOT  temperature  occur. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  graver  symptoms  are  dnmrm- 
tion  or  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  of  the  mjJk.  Frequently 
but  not  invariably,  the  lochial  discharge  becomes  ofiensive  before  L  D 
It  IS  suppressed,  or  at  the  earlier  sfage  of  its  diminution  in 
quantity.    Such  an  offensive  character  in  the  discharge  may  either 
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precede  or  follow  the  onset  of  the  pyrexia.  In  rare  cases,  in  which 
the  fever  _  comnaences  before,  or  immediately  from  the  time  of 
delivery,  "tliere  is  an  almost  complete  suppression  of  lochial  dis- 
chOTge  from  the  outset.  Interference  "with  lactation  is  not  so 
general  a  symptom  as  some  alteration  of  the  lochial  discharge,  but 
there  is  diminution  or  suppression  of  milk  in  the  graver  cases  of 
fever,  if  at  all  prolonged.  If  the  onset  of  fever  is  early,  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  day,  the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  entirely 
j)re vented.  In  other  cases,  it  diminishes  and  ceases  as  the  constitu- 
tional state  becomes  grave. 

^  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  symptoms 
which  generally  indicate  a  severely  septic  form  of  fever.  Vomiting 
is  especially  associated  with  general  peritonitis,  but  may  occur  without 
evidence  of  peritonitis,  as  a  symptom  of  the  pyrexia,  especially  when 
the  temperature  rises  to  a  high  level.  When  diarrhcea  occm's,  the 
motions  are  often  very  offensive,  as  if  some  septic^^aterial  were 
evacuated  through  the  intestines.  The  diarrhoea  does  not  generally 
commence  q^uite  at  the^outset,  but  after  the  disease  "hasTjeen'estab- 
lished  for  a  day  or  two. 

Rashes. — A  miliary  eruption  frec[uently  results  from  the  sweating 
which  is  usual  in  any  form  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  even  that  of  a 
slight  and  evanescent  kind.  Besides  the  rashes  of  definite  zymotic 
diseases,  others  occur  which  often  make  it  very  difficult  to  saj"- 
whether  the  complaint  should  be  regarded  as  a  zymotic  disease  or 
not.  There  may  be  an  evanescent  general  scarlet  ra!sE,  suggestive 
of  the  rash  of  scarlatina,  but  not  always  followed  by  desquamation. 
Agaia  there  hiay  be  limited  erythematous  blotches  resembling,  and 
probably  identical  with,  ervsipelas.  In  other  cases  a  roseolous, 
^3ula,r,  or  petechial  rash  is  observed.  The  latter  forms"  of~rash, 
at  any  rate,  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  symptoms  of  septicaemia, 
and  generally  indicate  a  grave  and  dangerous  form  oF  the  disease,  i 

The  remaining  symptoms  must  be  described  under  the  headings  of 
the  special  varieties  of  fever. 

General  Peritonitis—General  peritonitis  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent variety.  In  this  form,  the  rigor  and  rise  of  temperature  are 
generaTTy^accompanied  or  quickly  followed  by  acute  abdominal  pain 
and  tenderness,  commencing  near^tlie  uterus  and  extending  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  The  patient  Hes  on  her  back  with  the  knees  drawn 
up,  as  in  ordinary  peritonitis.  'The  abdomen  lieconies  distended  and 
tympanitic  from  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  Sometimes 
individual  coils  of  intestine  may  be  seen  standing  out,  and,  before 
death,  the  distension  often  becomes  enornious.  Vamiting^is  frequent, 
and  the  contents  of  the  upper  pflxLaLt]ie.iiltestijgLe  are  often,  ejected, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  stomach.    Vomiting  of  coifee^uiKl.iluid  is 
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a  very  unfavourable  sign.  The  pulse  is  small  and  rapid,  but  soon 
becomes  'feeble,' rather  than  resistant.  It  is  usually  a  more  important  ^ 
indicator  oT'danger  than  the  temperatm-e.  At  the  eaijly  stage,  and,  h 
in  the  less  virulent  forms  of  disease,  throughout  the  whole  course,  the^^ 
bowels  are  confined,  as  in  ordinary  peritonitis.  But  in  the  more 
virulent  septicemia,  diarrhoea  soon  comes  on,  and  the  motions  are 
ifreque^nt,  liquid,  andj)ffensi\  e.  Tlie  skin  becomes  sallow,  or  has  a 
:yeUoT\dsh  tmt,  and  there  is  a  pecuUar  disagreeable  smell  about  the 
breath.  PauLaaclJenderness  are  symptoms  not  invariably  present. 
In  some  of  the  gravest  forms  of  septicajmic  peritonitis  especially, 
when  tKe''inBammaHonls''of  the  suppurative  kind,  they_  are  absent. 
'The  peritonitis  then  only  reveals  itself  by  the  abdominal  distension, 
^associated  with  the  ragid,  feeble  pulse,  and  frequently  with  voraiting 
:and  diarrhoea.  Enou^  fluid  ''may  be  present  to  give  a  manifest 
fluid  thrill,  and  dulness  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  peritoneal 
cavSy.'"ln  milder  forms  of  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paia  and 
tenderness  may  not  extend  far  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uterus,  or  the  general  tenderness  may  be  evanescent.  Abdominal 
distension  does  not  then  proceed  beyond  a  moderate  degree.  If  a 
fatal  termination  is  approaching,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the 
hands  pick  at  the  bed-clothes,  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt  at  the  wrist, 
and  the  patient  often  becomes  comatose.  When  the  disease  proves 
fatal,  cleath  usually  occurs  within  a  week,  not  unfrequently  in  four 
or  five  days. 

If  the  course  of  the  disease  is  protracted,  and  the  peritonitis  is  of 
the  adhesive  form,  tangible  masses  may  after  a  while  be  formed  in 
the  abdomen  through  the  matting  together  of  coUs  of  intestine. 
Sometimes  suppuration  takes  place  within  a  space  limited  by 
adhesion.  An  abscess  is  then  formed  which  may  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  or,  less  frequently,  open  into  the  intestine, 
va^ifta,  or  bidder.  Such  an  abscess  may  leave  a  sinus  whiclTlong 
continues  to  discharge.  In  some  cases,  apart  from  general  pygemia, 
a  secondary,  abscess  of  liver  has  been  formed. 

Pitr^epfa'ccBmm. — In  some  cases  the  disease  jd^s  appai-ently  by 
tne  mtensif^none  poison  without  the  production  even  of  perito- 
nitis, ancT  before  ther'eTs  time  for  any  metastatic  inflammations  to 
arise.  There  is,  however,  almost  invarably  tenderness^ofjiterus,  as 
evidence  of  some  local  inflammation  of  that  organ,  and  there  may  be 
"  puerg^raTukers  "  in  the  vagina.  The^  abdomen  may  become  dis- 
tended to  some  extent  from  the  impression  produced  by  the  poison 
upon  the  sympathetic  nerves,  even  though  no  evidence  of  peritonitis 
is  found  jjost  mortem.  There  are  rigors  at  the  commencement,  and 
pulse  and  temperature  rise  rapidly  to  a  high  level.  Diarrhrea  is 
•common.    There  is  an  absence  of  pain,  but  a  good  deal  oF^^HSnSrr 
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Qi  mind.  Tenderness  and  enlargement  of  spleen  may  be  made  out. 
-Ueath  generally  occurs  in  three  or  four  days. 

tia^rccmiia,  or  septic  n</o.a<v(//:oH.— SaprfBmia  produced  merely  by 
the  absorption  of  chemical  products  of  decomposition,  without  the 
miUtiplicaf  ion  of  organisms  in  the  blood  or  tissues,  is  probably  rarely 
seen  m  its  pure  form  in  the  puerperal  woman.  The  chief  examples 
ot  It  are  to  be  found  in  cases  of  decomposition  of  retained  placenta 
at tei'  premature  labour  or  abortion,  when  lEe  symptomi  subside 
rapidly,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  aft^Lthe  removaf'of  the 
source  of  mischief.  I  have,  however,  met  with  the  case  of  a 
primipara  who  had  severe  rigors  little  more  than  twelve  hom-s  after 
delivery.  Twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  the  lochia  were 
suppressed,  the  pulse  was  160,  temperature  102°  F.,  and  the  patient 
delmous.  The  case  had  all  the  aspect  of  the  most  virulent  form 
of  puerperal  septiceemia  derived  from  contagion.  Since,  however, 
careful  inquiry  failed  to  indicate  any  possible  source  of  contagion,  it 
was  decided  to  wash  out  the  uterus,  although  there  was  no  evidence 
of  decomposition.  After  twelve  hours,  the  temperature  had  become 
normal,  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  90,  and  the  lochia  had  returned. 
The  patient  recovered  without  further  distiu-bance. 

The  symptoms  of  saprtemia  consist  of  the  fever  itself,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  effects  commonly  producecTl^  pyrexia,  such  as 
voiniting,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  sometimes  delirjjim. 
Eapid  recovery  aftei^  the  removal  of  some  decomposing  material  can 
alone  prove  that  the  disease  was  solely  or  mainly  sapreeniia.  But  it 
may  always  be  hoped  that  such  is  the  case,  when  the  pyrexia  has 
been  only  recently  developed,  and  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  local 
inflammation,  such  as  peritonitis,  or  cellulitis. 

^_^^Vascula'r  or  iMehitic  septicmmiou — Distribution  of  poisonous  mate- 
nanStolne'fflBBfrrroBttElJLlii  LlTrombi  may  commence  within  two  or 
three  days  after  delivery,  but  frequently  occurs  only  at  a  later  period. 
Symptoms  of  a  slight  pelvic  cellulitis  may  have  preceded,  or  nothing 
abnomal  may  have  been  noticed.  At  the  commencement  there  is 
usually  a  strong  rigor,  and  sudden  rise  of  pulse  and  temperature.  The 
fever  is  not,  however,  continuous,  but  interrupted  by  remissions  or 
complete  intermissions.  Profuse  perspiration  generally  accompanies 
the  fall  of  temperature,  and  thus  the  disease  may  resemble  malarial 
fever.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  peritonitis,  and  the 
abdomen  is  then  usually  free  from  any  general  jtendemess  or  dis- 
tension. If  a  vaginal  examination  is  made,  a  slight  cellulitic 
thickeninig_may  _  often  be  felt  near  the  uterus,  but  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  degree  of  fever.  Rigors  are  apt  to  be  repeated 
with  the  successive  rises  of  temperature.  Eecovery  ma_y  take 
place  without  the  production  of  any  metastatic  inflammation,  or  the 
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disease  may  be  merged  inJa^tcmia.  It  is  in  this  form  of  disease 
especially  that  pysemic  abscesses  in  lungs  and  other  viscera  are  apt 
to  be  formed  by  septic  emboli.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  apt 
to  be  mor^,  protractedlihan  other  forms  of  puerjjeral  fever.  If  it 
is  converted  into  pyfemia,  the  fever  becomes  continuous,  and  the 
general  condition  more  grave. 
^^^PwffijjjM^In  all  cases  the  course  of  which  is  protracted,  metastatic 
inllammation  is  apt  to  arise.  Such  inflammation  chiefly  occurs  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  especially  of  the  limbs,  in  the  joints,  and  in  the 
lungs  and  other  viscera.  Both  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
and  that  of  the  joints  may  subside  without  going  on  to  the  formation 
of  abscess.  Out  of  354  cases  of  puerperal  pyrexia  reported  to  the 
Collective  Investigation  Committee,  there  were  14  in  which  ex- 
ternal pyEemic  abscesses  were  formed.  The  mortality  in  these  was 
28 '5  per  cent,  the  average  mortality  of  the  whole  number  being 
47-4  per  cent.  It  therefore  appears  that,  although  a^jiatient  may 
sink  from  exhaustion_from  the  suppuration  of  external  abscesses^  yet 
the  cases  in  which  these  occur,  being  comparatively  protracted,  are 
not  the  most  dangerous.  The  occurrence  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy 
inThe  coiirse  of  puerperal  septicemia  does  not..ae.C.essarily  imply  the 
formation  of  pyajmic  deposits  ru  the  Imig,  but  it  frecjuently  does  so, 
and  is  always  ofsefioiis  import.  Out  of  the  same  354  cases,  seconclary 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy  was  noted  in  20  cases,  the  mortality  of 
whiclrWas  70  per  cent.  Pericarditis  is  less  frequently  observed. 
It  is  also  of  serious  import.  OccasTohally,  both  external  and  visceral 
pysemia  are  combined  in  the  same  person. 

Pelvic  cAlyMfj^^Jjj^i^^  — 
^elviccellulitisaiXpel^ 

independently  of  pregnancy  as  well  as  in  the  puerperal  state.  By 
many  authors  the  description  of  them  is  separated  altogether  from 
that  of  puerperal  fever,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
arise  from  any  septic  origin.  This  is  so  far  true  that  they  may  be 
due  to  a  traumatic_cause,  such  as  the  effects  of  difficulUnstrumental 
delivery.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  though  there  may  be  no 
special  poison  conveyed  from  without,  yet  the  spreading  cellulitic 
inflammation  is  probably  associated  with  the  presencejjf  micrococci, 
especially  in  those  cases  which  end  in  suppuration.  The  explana- 
tion may  be  that,  when  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  lowered  by 
me^mcal^injury,  organisms  whose  germs  are  commonly  present 
are  able  to  multiply  in  them.  Again,  parametritis  not  unlreciuently 
appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  some  exposure,,  or  over-exertion  or 
coitus^  too  soon  after  delivery.  But,  in'mo^t'  m^'  cases,  'the 
exciting  cause  only  calls  into  activity  a  morbid  process  which  had 
already  existed  m  some  latent  degree.    It  is  probable,  therefore 
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that,  in  the  puerperal  woman,  parametritis  and  perimetritis  never 
occur  altogether  apart  from  some  septic  element,  although  there 
may  have  been  neither  any  conveyance  of  special  poison,  nor 
manifest  decomposition  in  the  genital  passages.  Some  degree  of 
parametritis  is  often  associated  with  grave  forms  of  septicaemia. 
But,  if  the  parametritis  is  extensive,  and  forms  the  main  feature  in 
the  case,  it  is  usually  implied  that  there  is  no  general  septic  infec- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  any  special  infection  has  been  received,  its  effects 
are  limited  to  the  local  inflammation.  Parametritis  is  thus  an 
example  of  a  condition  which  cannot_b.e.- excluded  from  the  group 
of  septic  diseases,  but  yet  the  prognosis  of  which  is  generally 
favourable. 

Apart  from  pregnancy,  parametritis  and  perimetritis  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  although  they  are 
often  combined  together.  Perimetritis  is  then  the  most  frequent ; 
while,  after  delivery,  parametritis  is  the  commonest.  In  the 
puerperal  woman,  perimetritis  is  chiefly  observed  in  conjunction 
with  parametritis.  The  symptoms  of  the  two  will  therefore  be 
described  together. 

As  in  other  forms  of  puerperal  j)yrexia,  the  onset  is  generally 
within  the  first  five  days.  It  is  not,  indeed,  uncommon  to  meet 
with  cases  in  which  the  onset  is  insidious,  and  which  only  attract 
attention  at  a  much  later  period,  sometimes  several  weeks  after  de- 
livery, when  the  woman  has  begun  to  get  about.  But,  in  most  such 
cases,  there  has  been,  shortly  after  delivery,  pyrexia  with  slight 
pain,  the  cause  of  which  has  been  overlooked. 

The  attack  generally  commences  with  rig^or  and  sudden  rise  of 
temperature.  The  temperature  commonly  reaches  102°  F.  and  may 
rise  to  103°  or  104°  F.  The  pulse  is  not  so  frec[uent  iq, proportion  as 
in  general  septicaemia,  and  rarely  exceeda.120.  With  the  pyrexia 
commences  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  lower  _part  of  the  abdomen, 
generally  on  one  side.  TKe'degree  of  pain  and  tenderness  depends 
much  upoiTthe  extent  to  which  the  peritoneum  is^iuv^olved  in  the 
inflammation ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  sEght.  The  pain  fre- 
quently subsides  in  a^  few  days,  while  the  tenderness  remains. 
When  the  peritoneal  affection  is  prominent,  there  ^may  be  also 
nausea  and  voiqjting,  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
some  distension  of  the  lower  abdomen.  If  the  exudation  surrounds 
the  bladder  and_rectum,  pain  on  defsecation  and  micturition  comes 
on  at  a  later  stage,  and  there'Ts  often  vesical  tenesmus.  The  b^;els 
are  generally  constipated.  If  a  mass  is  formed  in  the  broad  liga- 
ment, the  patienHles  with  thejhigh  on  tlie  affected  side  drawn  iip, 
and  cannot  extend  it  without  pain.  There  is  also  pain  down  tlic 
thigh,  and  in  the  Imnbar  region,  from  pressure  on  the  nerves.  The 
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temperature  generally  reaches  its  height  in  two  or  three  days.  Its 
course  afterwards  is  irregular,  and  there  are  usually  morning, remis- 
sions or  intermissions,  especially  as  the  disease  is  subsiding.  Pro- 
fuse sweating  often  accompanies  the  remissions.  WhUe  the  pyrexia 
is  considerable,  there  is  usually  headache  and  sleeplessness,  and  the 
tongue  is  coated.  The  fever  may  subside  withiii  a  week,  or  may  be 
prolonged  with  an  irregular  course  for  several  weeks,  liepeated 
rigors,  with  successive  elevations  of  temperature  to  a  high  point, 
generally  indicate  suppuration. 

Such  inflammatory  thickening  near  the  uterus  may  be  formed 
within  a  few  days,  but  it  is  generally  not  till  after  a  week  that  any 
considerable  mass  of  exudation  is  formed.  On  vagmal  examination 
a  swelling^  is  then  felt,  usually  on  one  side  of  the  uterlTsr  It  may 
be  rounded  or  may  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  occupying  the 
position  of  the  broad  ligament,  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge 
spreading  out  toward" the  pelvic  wall,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Generally  a  laceration  of  the  cervix:  may  be  felt  on  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  swelling.  The  dimensions  and  outline  of  the 
swelling  can  best  be  estimated  by  bimanual  examination.  The 
lateral.,  paginal  fornix,  and  often,  if  there  is  accompanying  peri- 
metritis, the  posterior  fornix,  are  depressed  by  the  exudation.  The 
thickening  may  extend  round  the  bacF'of  the  uterus  and  reach  the 
other  side,  or,  more  rarely,  descend  on'  the  anterior  vaginal  wall, 
surroundin_g  the  bladder.  The  uterus  is  pushed  toward  the  opposite 
side.  Its  mobility  is  diminished,  and  may  be  almost  entirely  lost, 
if  the  exudation  extends  around  it.  Fixation  of  the,  uterus  is  not, 
however,  so  marked  a  feature  in  pelvic  cellulitis  as  in  pelvi^ 
peritonitis,  and  its  mobility  is  more  quickly  restored.  If  the 
exudation  extends  to  the  iliac  fossa,  it  may  form  a  swelling  reach- 
ing several  inches  above._Poupart's  ligament,  which  is  readily  felt 
by  external  manipulation  only,  and  is  sometimes  visible  on  inspec- 
tion of  the  abdomen.  The  tendency  to  spread  to  the  iliac  fossa  is 
much  greater  in  ceUulitis  of  puerperal  origin  than  in  that  which 
arises  apart  from  delivery. 

If  suppuration  does  not  occur,  the  swelling  becomes  gradually 
harder  and  less  sensitive,  and  then  begins  to  diminish  from  absorp- 
tion. At  the  height  of  the  disease  it  feels  rounded  from  the  va<^ina  • 
but,  as  It  diminishes  it  becomes  flatter  on  its  lower  surface,  and  some- 
times concave  or  angular.  When  the  mass  has  been  absorbed  the 
uterus  becomes  drawn,  toward  the  affected  side  by  contraction  of 
fibroid  tissue.  The  uterus  may  regain  most  of  its  mobffity  It 
may  be  many  months  before  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of  absorn- 
tion  18  reached,  and  some  fibroid  thickening  may  remain  perma- 
nently, but  often,  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  swelling  has  almost 
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entirely  disappeared.  Years  afterwards,  the  relic  of  the  difsease  may 
be  felt  m  the  shape  of  a  fibrous  band,  generally  startuig  from  the 
angle  of  a  cervical  laceration  outward  to  the  pelvic  wall. 

If  suppuration  takes  place,  the  disease  is  protracted  for  many 
weeks,  hectic  fever  is  established,  and  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  and 
other  signs  of  pus  formation.  It  is  often  seven  or  eight  weeks 
before  the  pus  is  discharged.  The  abscess  generally  opens  a  little 
above_Poupart's  ligament.  More,  rarely  it  opens  into  the  colon. 
rectum,  vagma,  or  bladder.  Such  internal  opening  is'more  freq^St 
inthe  case  of  a  perimetric  than  in  that  of  a  parametric  abscess. 

If  the  suppuration  has  taken  place  within  the  sheath  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles  from  inflammation  extending  from  the  broad 
ligament,  the  abscess  generally  opens  below  Poupart's  ligament,  or 
near  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Some  authors  have  estimated,  that  sup- 
puration takes  place  in  more  than  half  the  cases  of  parametritis, 
but  probably  the  proportion  is  much  less  than  this,  if  aU  slight 
cases  are  included.  Suppuration  is,  however,  more  frequent  in 
parametritis  than  in  perimetritis. 

The  most  characteristic  local  condition  produced  when  the  thick- 
ening is  diie  to  perimetritis  not  parametritis,  is  a  uniform  board-like 
induration  of  the  whole  roof  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  uteru^'firmly 
fixed  in  its  centre  or  pushed  very  slightly  forward  by  lym]3h  in  the 
pouch  ,of  Douglas.  This  is  chiefly  met  with  in  cases  arising  apart 
from  ,  parturition  or  abortion.  Peritonitis  may,  however,  form  a 
local  swelling  at  the  back,  front,  or  side  of  the  uterus,  from  a 
matting  together  of  coils  of  intestine,  and  especially  in  one  or  both 
posterior  quarters  of  the  pelvis,  due  to  matting  of  the  tubes  and 
ovaries,  sometimes  with  distension  of  the  tubes.  If  such  a  swelling 
extends  at  the  same  time  far  above  the  brim,  not  toward  the  iUac 
fossa,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  peritonitis.  The  opening  of  an 
abscess  at  the  umbiKcus  is  also  a  sign  of  peritoneal  origin. 

After  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  the  paiu  is  generally  quickly 
relieved,  the  fever  subsides,  and  the  sinus  closes  in  a  short  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  if  there  is  deep  and  extensive  burrowing  of 
pus,  the  sinus  remains  long  open,  and  the  patient  may  eventually  sink. 
This  is  more  likely  to  happen  with  an  abscess  of  peritoneal  origin. 

Diagnosis.— An^  elevation  of  temperature  much  above  100°  F. 
in  the  puerperal  woman,  if  not  accounted  for  by  some  independent 
condition,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  breasts,  should  raise  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  commencement  of  septic  disturbance,  although  many 
such  elevations  prove  to  be  evanescent.  The  rise  of  temperature  is 
more  .significant,  if  accompanied  by  rigors  and  tenderness  of  the 
uterus.  A  pulse  rapid  in  proportioii^to  t^ie  "temperature,  a  coated 
or  drj^ongue7*Eeadache  and  vomiting,  are  also  signs  pointing  to 
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septicEemia.  If  the  progress  of  involution  of  the  uterus  is  recorded 
in  the  way  pre^dously  descnlDecI^  a  check  in  the  rate  of  diminution, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  pyrexia,  is_very  valuable  as  an  early 
^iyn  of,  mischief.  It  may  occur  both  in  salprffiinia'ahd"  septicaemia. 
The  jjain  due  to  commencing  metritis  or  peritonitis  is  distinguished 
fro_m  jifter-pains  by  its  continuous  character,  and  by  its  being  accom- 
panied by  tenderness,  and  a  pulse  more  rapid  than  normal.  Dis-. 
tension  of  the  abdomen  is  a  significant  symptom,  even  in  the 
abs"ence  of  pain  and  tenderness.  Diminution  or  suppression  of 
lochia  and  milk  generally  point  to  developed  septic  inflammation, 
especialTy  if  the  lochial  discharge  has  previously  been  offensive. 

Prognosis. — The  relative  mortality  of  some  of  the  principal 
forms  of  fever  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  danger  is  greater 
when  septicaemia,  or  apparent  septic£emia,  is  due  to' conveyed  con- 
tagion from  some  virulent  source,  especially  when  this  is  derived 
from  other  cases  of  puerperal_^septica;niia,  or  from  erysipelas.  The 
ejii;lier  the  onset  of  the  disease  after  delivery  the  worse  is  the  prog- 
nosis, and  it  is  still  worse  if  the  fever  commences  before  delivery. 
When  the  fever  commences  after  a  week  has  passed,  the  prognosis 
is  more_fevourable.  The  complaint  is  then  more  likely  to  turn  out 
to  be  locaF  parametritis,  without  general  septic  infection. 

The  gravest  symptoms  are  signs_  of  genejaLfieritonitis,  great 
rapidity  of  jaike,  very  high  temperature,  dry  tongue,  severajcomit- 
ing,  diarrhcea,  and  above  all  grea_t  tympanitic  distension  of  abdo- 
men. Diphtheritic  deposit  on  vagmal  ulcers,  or  in  the  throat,  is  an 
unfavourable  sign.  The  most  serious  compKcations  are  pneimionia 
and  pericarditis.  With  a  given  degree  of  pyrexia,  it  is  a  favourable 
sign^to  find  a  considerable  locals  swelling  of  jjaranietritils,' for  the 
pyrexia  need  not  then  be  due  to  the  more' serious "  condition  of 
general  peritonitis,  or  to  general  septic  infection. 

Prophylaxis.— The  most  important  points  in  prophylaxis 
are  : — (1)  To  guard  the  puerperal  woman  from  the  access  of  any 
special  infection  :  (2)  to  prevent  the  retention  of  any  material  liable 
to  decompose  or  form  a  nidus  for  sepIiTmicrococci ;  and  (3)  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  woman  shaU  bem  the  b_est  possible 
condition  for  resisting  any  morbid  process,  and  that" no^il^MH^ilirv 
ave^es  shall  ^e  left  open  for  absorption,  and  no  avoidable  iiW 
done  to  the  tissues.  ~  ~ — — •^-'^ 

The  first  thing,  in  point  of  time,  is  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
woman  before^  deUyery.  This,  however,  the  phvsician  may  not 
always  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  house  and  lying-in  room  are  of  special  importance 
Oare  .should  be  taken  that  the  clrains  are  in  order,  and  there  ITno 
access  of  sewer^gas,  or  iU-arranged  water-closet  .o^  sink  near  the 
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room.  Ventilation  by  abundant  fresh  air  is  of  equal  importance. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  frequency  of  puerperal  septicoemia 
has  a  seasonal  variation  in  proportion  to  the  cold.  Ventilation 
should  be  aided  by_  an  open  fire  whenever  the  weather  is  not  warm 
enough  to  allow  open  windows.  The  utmost  cleanluiess  should  be 
observed  in  the  lying-in  room,  and  all  soiled  rinen  at  once  removed. 

In  labour,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  exhausted 
by  undue  protraction,  and  timely  aid  by  forceps  shouUlie  given 
when  required.  On  the  other  hand,  It  is  of  at  least  equal  import- 
ance not  to  cause  unnecessary  lacerations  by  premature  or  hasty 
delivery  with  forceps  when  the  head  is  delayed  by  the  cervix  or 
vaginal  outlet.  iSTp  rupture  of  the  perineum  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  without  the  application  of  sutures.  It  is  of  importance  to 
secure  a  firm  and  permanent_contraction  of  the  uterus,  that  there 
may  not  be  gaping  orifices  to  aS'ord  ready  access  for  any  septic  germs 
to  reach  the  thrombi  in  the  vessels,  and  that  clots  may  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  become  decomposed  within  the  uterine  cavity. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  administer  as  a  routine  practice  in  all 
cases,  of  a  mixture  containing  quinine,  ergot,  and  digitalis,  with  the 
object  of  maintaining  uterine  contraction.  This  does  not  seem 
necessary  when  the  woman  is  strong  and  the  uterus  active,  but  it  is 
very  useful  whenever  there  is  any  tendency  to  inertia.  The  plan 
already  recommended  (see  p.  285)  of  not  letting  the  patient  remain 
too  much  in  one  position,  and  allowing  her  to  hneel  up  to  pass 
water  after  two  days,  aids  the  escape  of  the  lochial  discharge  and 
the  expulsion  of  any  clots  from  tlie  uterus. 

The  most  important  safeguards  consist  in  the  use  of  those  anti- 
septic precautions  durmg  labour  and  the  puerperal  state  which  have 
been  already  described  (see  pp.  205,  282),  especially  those  which 
are  designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  septic  microbes  into 
the  genital  canal. 

Direct  precautions  should  also  be  taken  against  any  possible  con- 
veyance of  contagion  from  any  virulent  source.  Nouurse  should  be 
allowed  to  be  in  attendance  who  has  recently  attended  any  case  of 
zymotic  disease,  puerperal  septicaemia,  erysipelas,  or  even  any  doubt- 
ful case  of  pyrexia  after  delivery.  All  unnecessary  visitors  should 
be  excluded  from  the  lying-in  room  during'the  first  week,  especially 
any  who  are  likely  to' have,  been  ,  in  contact  with  any  zymotic  or 
puerperal  contagion. 

'In  family  practice  it  is  impossible,  as  a  rule,  for  the  practitioner 
to  give  up  midwifery  practice  whenever  he  has  cases  of  erysipelas  or 
zymotic  disease,  or  suppurating  wounds,  under  his  charge.  That 
contagion  is  but  rarely  carried  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  actual  scarlatina  and  erysipelas  after  delivery  ui 
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proportion  to  tlie  whole  number  of  cases  of  severe  puerperal  pyrexia 
(see  pp.  779,  784),  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  contagion 
may  be  received  in  many  other  ways  besides  that  of  conveyance  by  the 
accoucheur.  All  medical  men  should,  however,  take  the  most  care- 
ful antise^tic_^ecautions  after  visiting  cases  of  any  zymotic  disease 
before  att^clingli  labour  or  visiting  puerperal  patients.  Not  only 
should  hands  be  washed  in  some  effective  antiseptic  solution,  such  as 
perchloride  ofraercury  (1  in  1,000),  but  clothes  should  be  changed, 
and  the  lon^esTpossible  interval  allowed  for  disinfection  by  fresh  air. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  next  to  puerperal  fever  itself,  the 
most  dangerous  source  of  infection  is  phlegmonous  erysipelas  with  a 
discharging  or  suppurating  wound.  Any  practitioner  attending  to 
such  a  wound  would  do  well  to  avoid  midwifery  practice,  if  possible. 

It  is  a  still  more  important  question  what  precautions  are  neces- 
sary when  a  medical  man  has  a  case  of  jjuerjjeral  pyrexia  of  any 
form  under  his  charge,  and  whether  it  is  his  duty,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  up  midwifery  practice.  It  is  as  undesirable  to 
impose  restrictions  which  are  not  necessary  as  to  omit  any  which 
are  really  called  for.  A  practitioner  may  be  tempted  to  omit  local 
treatment,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  if 
he  believes  that  his  undertaking  it  renders  it  necessary  for  him  to 
give  up  the  greater  part  of  his  practice.  Again,  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  may  be  reluctant  to  admit  to  his  own  mind,  when 
diagnosis  is  doubtful,  that  any  given  case  of  puerperal  pyrexia  is  of 
septicsemic  character,  and  liable  to  become  the  source  of  infection. 

Puerperal  septictemia  does,  however,  appear  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous source  of  contagion  of  all,  as  is  proved  by  those  rmfortunate 
instances  in  which  a  practitioner  has  a  series  of  severe  or  fatal  cases 
in  his  practice,  terminated  only  by  his  giving  up  midwifery  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  utmost  j)recaution  is  therefore  necessary. 
When  contagion  has  been  conveyed  by  the  accoucheur,  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  the  victims  have  been  women  delivered 
within  two  or  three  days  after  the  one  who  was  the  source  of  the 
contagion,  and  the  mischief  has  thus  been  done  before  the  physician 
had  become  aware  that  the  disease  was  of  a  nature  requiring  special 
precaution.  It  would  be  impossible  for  every  medical  man  to  o-ive 
up  midwifery  practice  whenever  a  patient  had  a  rise  of  temperature 
after  delivery.  The  first  and  most  essential  requisite,  therefore  is 
to  regard  all  cases  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  even  of  the  slightest  Icin'ds, 
as  suspicious,  and  t_oj4o]2Lthe  most  scrupulo  antiseptic  precautiuns 
in  attending  them. 

It  is  above  all  important  to  jn-eserve  the  clothes,  and  especially 
the  coat,  from  becoming  coiilamihated.  The  hands  may  probably 
be  made  safe  by  the  thorough  use  of  antiseptics,  but  the  clothes 
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cannot  be  so  unless  they  are  disinfected  by  heat.  Fumigation  may 
perhaps  destroy  germs  conveyed  in  the  form  of  dust  and  settling  on 
the  surface,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  if  there  has  been  closer  con- 
tact with  infecting  material ;  or  if  blood  or  discharge  has  soaked 
into  the  cloth.  Even  if  the  clothes  are  changed,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  in  the  very  act  of  changmg,  contagion  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  hands  from  one  suit  to  another.  When  physicians  have 
given  up  midwifery  for  several  weeks  and  yet  have  had  a  recurrence 
of  septicEemia  on  returning  to  it,  it  is  probable  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  contagion  has  lingered  in  clothes.  It  is  obvious  that  gloves 
especially,  if  once  infected,  would  readily  again  convey  contagion  to 
the  hands.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  may  have  been  something 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  them- 
selves any  ailment  associated  with  a  purulent  discharge.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  poison  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system  and 
exhaled  by  the  skin  or  lungs,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved. 
Now  that  organisms  are  recognised  as  being  the  cause  of  all  true 
septiccemia,  it  ap]3ears  highly  improbable  that  the  septic  organisms 
could  multiply  or  even  exist  in  a  healthy  person  and  cause  no 
symptoms. 

In  any  case,  therefore,  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  even  if  regarded  as 
not  serious,  the  physician  should  keep  his  clothes  from  contact  with 
the  patient  or  the  bed-clothes.  If  he  makes  any  vaginal  examina- 
tion he  should  tak^ff  his  coat  andljoll  up  his  shirt  sleeve,  After 
touching  the  jDatient,  or  anything  connected  with  her,  he  should 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  his  hand  is  contaminated,  and  avoid 
touching  hia  own  clothes,  bag,  or  instruments  with  it  until  it  has 
been  disiafected.  A  thermometer  or  stethoscope  should  be__dis= 
infected  with  ec^ual  care^  After  disinfecting  his  hands  he  should 
avoid  even  shaking  hands  with  the  patient  on  leaving:  According 
to  Koch's  researches,*  the  usual  mode  of  fumigating  with  sulphur  is 
useless  for  a  room,  and  stUl  more  so  for  clothes.  The  most  effectual 
mode  of  fumigation  is  with  chlorine^but  as  much  as  15  lbs.  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  2¥lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  required  for 
each  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  room  should  also  be  filled  with  steam. 
Even  this  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  sterilise  clothes. 

When  a  case  of  puerperal  pyrexia  is  likely  to  be  specially  con- 
tagious, it  is  desirable  that  the  attendant  should  give  uy  midwifery 
practice  for  a  time.  Much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  about  the  differences 
STcontagious  character  of  different  forms  of  the  disease.  But  it 
appears  to  be  clearly  established,  that  the  most  contagious  are  very 
severe  or  fatal  forms  of  it  (see  p.  787),  and  also  those  which  are 
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themselves  derived  from  conyeyed  contagipn.  My  own  belief  is,  that  1 
antiseptic  precautions  carried  out  as  described  above  are  an  adequate  | 
security.*  But  the  fact  remains,  that  contagion  is  sometimes  con- 
veyed. There  is  also  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account. 
If  it  is  known  that  a  practitioner  has  lost  a  patient  after  delivery, 
and  any  other  of  his  patients  suffers  from  pyrexia,  he  is  likely  to  be 
accused  of  carrying  contagion,  even  though  there  may  be,  in  reality, 
no  connection  between  the  two  cases.  Hence  if  a  practitioner  has 
a  fatal  case  of  puerperal  septicaemia,  or  one  likely  to  prove  fatal,  he 
will  do  wisely  to  give  up  midwifery  practice  up  to  at  least  a  week 
after  the  cessation  of  attendance.  A  bath  should  be  taken  before 
he  again  attends  labour,  the  clothes  disinfected,  if  possible,  by 
steam,  a,nd  a  different  suit  worn.  If  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
contagion  has  actually  been  conveyed  to  any  other  patient,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  antiseptic  precautions  taken  have  not  proved 
adequate.  It  is  then  imperative  to  give  up  midwifery  practice,  and, 
in  this  case,  it  is  well  to  make  the  quarantine  longer — as  much  as 
two  or  three  weeks.  Midwives  should  be  advised  to  be  still  more 
cautious  about  attending  other  labours  if  they  have  had  one  case 
of  pyrexia,  since  they  cannot  generally  be  trusted  to  use  such 
enlightened  skill  in  their  antiseptic  precautions. 

Prophylaxis  in  lying-in  hospitals. — Until  the  last  few  years  the 
mortality  due  to  puerperal  septicaemia  in  lying-in  hospitals  has  been 
so  great,  that  many  authorities  have  considered  that  such  institution^ 
are  an  injury,  rather  than  an  advantage,  to  the  community.  Not 
only  have  epidemics  of  septicsemia  arisen  from  time  to  time  in  the 
hospitals  and  compelled  their  temporary  closure,  but  sporadic  cases 
have  been  sufhciently  numerous  to  keep  the  mortality  always  high. 
While  in  such  institutions  as  the  out-door  lying-in  charities  of 
London  hospitals,  and  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  the  total 
maternal  mortality  generally  does  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent.,  in 
lying-in  hospitals,  apart  from  any  epidemic,  the  mortality  had 
almost  always  exceeded  one  per  cent.,  and  often  reached  or  exceeded 


*  In  the  following  case,  which  oceun-ed  in  my  experience,  the  efficacy  of  antiseptics 
■  was  severely  tested.  I  was  called  upon  to  perfoi-m  version  in  a  case  of  placenta 
prtevia  where  vaginal  plugs  had  been  left  too  long  in  place,  and  the  retained  clots  had 
decomposed.  The  patient  was  already  in  a  condition  of  acute  septicremia,  with  a 
temperature  of  105^  F.  The  smeU  was  so  offensive  that  it  penetrated  the  epitheUum 
and  could  not  be  permanently  removed  from  the  hand  and  arm  by  a  strong  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  reappearing  again  each  time  after  a  minute  or  two.  It  so  happened 
that  withm  an  hour-  after  this  operation  I  was  obliged  to  operate  in  Guy's  Hospital  in 
a  case  of  contracted  pelvis,  the  operation  having  proved  too  difficult  for  the  Obstetric 
Resident.  Extraction  had  to  be  effected  mth  gi-eat  difficulty  through  a  pelvic  oS 
measurmg  not  more  than  two  inches  transversely.  The  iirst  patient  died  after 
developing  symptoms  of  pyaemia ;  the  second  recovered  without  more  distui-brce  than 
was  to  be  expected  after  so  severe  an  operation.  ^ 
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two  per  cent.  About  the  begiiiuiug  of  the  present  century,  indeed 
great  improvement  appeared  to  have  been  attained,  and  modern 
science  was  much  congratidated  thereupon.  But  the  course  of 
affairs  afterwards  proved  to  be  retrograde.  Thus,  at  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  Dublin,  always  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  of 
lying-in  hospitals,  between  1826  and  1833,  the  mortality  was  9  per 
1,000.  But  between  1847  and  1854  it  had  risen  to  13  per  1,000, 
and  between  1858  and  1875  to  22  per  1,000,  although  the  number 
of  patients  delivered  had  diminished  by  one-half,  and  therefore 
the  hospital  was  much  less  crowded  than  before.  Some  years 
previous  to  1868,  mortality  had  been  much  higher  still.  Similarlj', 
at  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  deaths  per  1,000,  which  for 
the  decennial  periods  from  1749  to  1800  had  varied  from  16-5  to 
23-6,  fell  in  the  decennium  1789-1800  to  3-2.  At  the  City  of 
London  Lying-in  Hospital  the  mortality  in  the  decennium  1800- 
1810  was  reduced  to  4-3  per  1,000.  But  in  1865-1875  the 
mortality  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital  was  again  as  high  as 
19-4  per  1,000,  and  that  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital 
as  14-3  per  1,000.  It  therefore  appeared  that  it  was  better  for  a  I 
woman  to  be  delivered  in  the  dirtiest  and  most  poverty-stricken  home  1 
than  in  the  most  spacious  and  best-managed  lying-in  hospital. 

The  transformation,  by  which  lying-in  hospitals,  not  only  in 
Britain  but  on  the  Continent,  have  now  been  transformed  from  the 
most  dangerous  into  the  safest  places  for  a  lying-in  woman,  appears 
to  depend  mainly  upon  the  use  of  perchloride  of  mercurv  as  an 
antiseptic.  Taking  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital  as  an  example, 
the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  10  or  more  to  less  than  4  per 
1,000  ;  the  death-rate  from  septicaemia  or  pelvic  inflammation  to 
1'5  per  1,000  ;  and  cases  of  septic  pyrexia,  including  slight  and 
transient  ones,  from  40 '0  to  2 '5  per  cent. 

These  results  have  followed  from  the  following  use  of  antiseptic 
agents.  Perchloride  of  mercury,  1  in  1,000,  is  used  to  disinfect 
hands  and  non-metallic  instruments  by  everyone  who  touches  the 
patients.  A  douche  is  employed  before  laboiu',  but  this  has  varied 
in  its  character  without  affecting  the  results.  A  douche  of  per- 
chloride of  mercury,  1  in  2,000  is  used  after  labour.  The  same 
antiseptic  is  used  for  washing  and  douching~the  j)atient  regularlj'^ 
throughout  the  puerpery  ;  for  the  first  three  days,  of  a  strength  of 
1  m  2, 000,  afterwards  1  in  4,000.  Horsehair  mattresses  are 
employed,  and  are  disinfected  by  heat  only  when  an  unfavourable 
case  has  occurred.  A  separate  ii-rigator  is  provided  for  each  bed, 
having  a  vaginal  tube  of  glass. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  modern  non-poisonous  antiseptics 
may  prove  as  efficacious  as  mercuiy,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
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jected  to  so  prolonged  a  trial.  Lj^oLmay  be  used  of  a  strength  of 
1  in  200  for  vaginal  douches,  chinosol  1  in  2,000,  creohn  1  in  100. 
It  appears  to  be  safest  to  retain  the  mercurial  solution  for  disinfec- 
tion of  hands.  At  the  New  York  Lying-in  Hospital  routine  douches 
have  beeaTabandoned,  without  impaii'ment  of  results.  But  the 
vulva  is  kept  covered  by  antiseptic  pads  soaked  in  creolin,  1  in 
100,  covered  with  oiled  muslin,  and  changed  every  six  hours,  or 
whenever  the  patient  passes  iirine  or  feeces.  At  the  Rotunda  Hos- 
jDital,  Dublin,  routine  douches  are  also  disused  and  the  results 
remain  excellent. 

Treatment. — Local  treatment. — The  first  question  to  be  con- 
sidered  is  that  of  iocal  treatment,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  entrance 
of  any  more  septic  germs  or  poisonous  material  into  the  circulation  • 
or  tissues.    In  any  case  of  pyrexia  vaginal  irrigation  should  beV  H 
adopted,  if  it  has  not  previously  been  carried  out.    The  irrigation 
should  be  more  frequent  than  is  necessary  in  a  normal  case,  and 
should  be  repeated  every  four  or  every  six  hours.    One  of  the  most 
efficacious  antisejDtics  should  be  naed,  such  as  perchloride  or  iodide 
of  mercury  (1  in  2,000).    If  the  patient  should  be  suffering  from 
diarrhcea.  chinosol,  1  ia  2,000,  or  creolin,  1  in  100,  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  mercurial  solution.    If  there  has  been  any  offensive 
clisdiarge,  a  pessary  containing  15  or^O  grains  of  iodoform  may  be 
_^  introduced  into  the  vagiaa  after  each  irrigation.* 
f(jZ  _  Intra-uterine_irrigation  is  a  mode  of  treatment  requiring  con 
siderable  caution,  but,  iu  certain  cases,  it  is  of  very  great  value. 
Its  indiscriminate  use  after  all  cases  of  labour  has  been  found  to  be 
rather  injurious  than  beneficj^al.  and  to  iacrease  rather  than  to 
diminish  the  number  of  cases  of  septicaemia.    This  is  probably  due 
to  some  morbid  material  being  carried  by  the  irrigating  tube  from 
the  vagina  iatojEFuterus.  or  to  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
produced  by  its  use.    Irrigation  is  most  urgently  called  for  when 
pyrexia  follows  retentionjgf^a^joortiQn  of^  placenta  or  clots,  adhesion 
of  the  placenta,  the  delivery  of  a  decomposed  foetus,  prolonged 
operations  withia  the  uterus,  or  injection  of  an  iron  solution  into 
the  uterus,  qr_when  there  is  an  offensive  discharge  which  does  not 
yield_Jo  vaginal  Jrrigation.    It  is  no^equired  in  every  case  of 
elevation  of  temperature  after  delivery,  for  such  elevatioiTlnay" 
prove  to  be  transient.    In  any  case,  however,  in  which,  within  the 
first  few  days  after  delivery,  pyrexiaj3_accompanied  by  marked 
rigors,  in  which  pulse  and  temperaturj_rise_toj^highj3om  ^in 
which  there  are  other  signs'oTsepmc'disturbancersuch  as  tinj^^T^ 

*  rods  are  used  according  to  the  following  formula  :-iodofomi 

gr  100  ;  guin  arable  glycerine,  and  starch,  each  10  grains.  One  of  tliese  is  introduc^ 
into  the  uterine  cavity  after  every  difficult  labour  mtroaucea 
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oi  the  iiterus,  and  arrest_oMtsinvdution,  it  is  desirable  to  try  the 
eflect  of  washing  out  tE"e  uterul  E7en  if  there  is  septicfemia  due 
to  conveyed  contagion,  the  organisms  probably  multii^ly  ia  the' 
genital  tract  before  gaining  access  to  the  tissues,,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  tractT  If,  indeed,  the  organisms  are  specially  virulent,  those 
already  in  the  blood  or  tissues  may  multiply  till  a  fatal  result  is 
produced.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure,  at  the  outset,  what  is 
the  virulence  of  the  poison,  and  it  may  always  be  hoped  that  the 
vitality  of  the  body  may  triumph  over  the  micrococci,  if  no  more 
are  allowed  to  gain  access.  Uterine  irrigation  is  specially  called 
for  if  there  is  suppression  of  the  lochia  withinlbhefirst  few_ddys. 
For  the  residue  of  "the^decidua,  which  is  generally  washed  away  in 
the  lochial  discharge,  then  remains  mthin  the  uterus,  and  is  gene- 
rally seen,  at  an  autopsy,  to  have  a  ragged  sloughy  appearance. 
A  solution  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury  is  the  most  power- 
antiseptic,  and  may  be  used  in  general  of  a  strength  of  1  in 
^000.  On  the  first  occasion  a  small  quantity  may  be  used  of  a 
rength  of  1  in  1,000,  and  then  washed  away  with  the  weaker 
solution.  The  best  tube  for  irrigating  the  uterus  is  Budin's  double- 
action  catheter  (see  Fig.  153,  p.  416)  of  glass  or  celluloid  ;  and  care 
shoiiLd  be  taken  that  the  end  of  the  tube  Is  passed  up  quite  to  the 
fundus.  This  can  generally  be  done  most  easily'with  the  patient 
in  the  lateral  position. 

Curetting  the  interior  of  the  uterus  is  a'"plan  which  sometimes 
produces  striking  benefit,  but  which  is  also  capable  of  doing  con- 
siderable harm.  If  new  j)aths  for  absorption  are  opened,  and  the 
whole  of  the  material  in  which  septic  organisms  are  midtiplying  is 
not  removed,  it  promotes  rather  than  cures  septicaemia.  If  the 
measure  is  adopted  at  a  stage  at  which  septic  inflammation  has 
spread  to  the  peritoneum  or  elsewhere  beyond  the  endometriimi,  it 
cannot  cure,  and  only  increases  inflammation  by  its  traumatic  eflect. 

The  stage  at  which  it  may  be  useful  is  within  48  hours  of  the 
commencement  of  pyrexia,  and  while  local  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion are  limited  to  the  uterus.  It  is  chiefly  indicated  when  there 
is  a  suspicion  that  some  placenta  or  clots  may  be  retained  mthin 
the^  uterus,  especially  if  the  discharge  js  offensive.  If  iutra-uterine 
irrigation  has  been  tried  for  24  hours  without  reUe^dng  the_ 
symptoms,  curetting  may  then  be  undertaken. 

An  an£esthetirihoiiIdn3e'"administered  and  the  finger  passed  up 
to  explore  the  "cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  remove  any  loose  pieces 
which  it  can  detect.  It  is  not  generally  necessary  to  employ 
instrumental  dilatation  of  the  cervix  previously.  The  best  form  of 
curette  is  a  blunt  irrigating  curette  of  rather  large  size^attached  to 
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an  in-igatoi.  By  means  of  this  a  stream  of  hot  antiseptic  solntion 
at  115°  is"  povired  through  the  stem  of  the  instrument  during  the 
operation,  and  tends  to  check  haemorrhage  as  well  to  wash  away 
debris.  The  placental  site  should  be  specially  scraped,  but  the  rest 
of  the  endometriiim  may  also  be  treated,  especially  if  it  feels  soft 
and  shreddy.  If  any  considerable  mass.  ofjEl^cental  tissue  is  found 
retained,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  clear  this  out  with  the  finger,  and 


Fig.  271— Ii-rigator  with  glass  reservoir  and  pressure  stopcock.  Fig.  a  shows  the 
stopcock  open;  Fig.  b,  the  same  closed.  The  stopcock  is  closed  by  pressure 
downward  and  forward  upon  the  button. 


wash_ouAJhe_u.terus,  without  using  the  curette.  Higginson's  syringe 
should  not  be  used,  since  it  is  apt  to  pump  in  air,  and  also  allows 
■  reflux  into  the  tube.  An  irrigator  *  is  the  safest  means.  In  the 
absence  of  this,  it  is  best  to  use  an  ordinary  large  syringe  with  well- 
fitting^  piston.    The  vagina  should  first  be  washed  out,  less  anything 

*  An  irrigator  is  made  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann  in  which  the  resewoir  and 
vaginal  tube  are  of  glass,  and  the  ordinary  stopcock  is  replaced  by  a  pressm-e  stopcock 
so  that  the  calibre  is  unimpeded  when  the  stopcock  is  open,  and  the  elastic  tabins 
can  readily  be  replaced  by  a  new  piece.    {Fig.  271.)  "-"uixig 
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septic  should  be  carried  bx_tlie^jtube  into  the  uterus.  The  tube 
sh^uldjliernjeji^^  introductionTananrTthe  absence  o7a 

stopcock,  a  clip  shouldjbe  placed  at  the  low^erjnd  of  the  elastic 
portion  till  it  has  been  introduced.  The  piston_shouldjiot  be  pushed 
down  quite  to  the  bottom  to  avoid  injecting  air ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  cervix  for  the  fluid  to 
escape.  If  the  syiinge  requires  refilling  an  assistant  meanwhile 
pinches  the  top  of  the  elastic  tubing  between  his  finger  and  thumb 
to  prevent  entry  of  air.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  an  excess 
of  fluid  to  remain  in  the  uterus  or  vagina. 

Considerable  nervous  disturbance  is  sometimes  produced  by 
washing  out  the  uterus,  and  Oave  seen  it  cause  an  epileptiform 
convulsion,  the  ultimate-  effect,  however,  being  favourable^  If  im- 
provement appears  to  follow  the  irrigation,  or  if  much  shreddy 
material  is  washed  away,  it  may  berepeated  once  or  twice  a  day 
according  to  circumstances.  If  on  ffirStfeY'Sauct  n6thiirg*irw'SFed 
away,  li' there  isno^olTefiisive  discharge,  and  no  improvement  follows, 
it  is  not  generally  desirable  to  repeat  it.  Sometimes,  when  the 
case  is  mainly  one  of  septic  intoxication  alone,  a  very  rapid  and 
marked  result  follows.  As  might  be  expected,  the  results  are  most 
favourable  when  the  irrigation  is  practised  at  the  outset  of  the 
pyrexia.  It  is  rarely  of  any  usewhen  as  much  as  a  week  has 
eiapsecl  since  delivery,  unless  there  is  evidence^of  retention  of 
placenta  or  clots  within  the  uterus.  If  there  is  evidence  that  the 
source  of  mischief  is  within  the  uterus,  as  when  the  placenta  has 
been  adherent,  suppositories  or  rods  (see  p.  808)  containing  iodoform 
may  be  passed  into  the  uterus  after  each  irrigation. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  portion  of  placenta  has 
been  retained  within  the  uterus,  as,  for  instance,  when  excessive  or 
recurrent  hsemorrhage  has  preceded  the  pyrexia,  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  should  be  explored  by  the  finger,  previously  disinfected.  If 
anything  is  found  there,  the  cavity  should  be  evacuated  in  the 
manner  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  recurrent  haemorrhage 
after  delivery  (see  p.  772).  The  same  treatment  should  be  carried 
out  if,  on  making  a  vaginal  examination,  or  on  passing  up  the  tube 
for  uterine  irrigation,  any  mass  within  the  uterus  is  detected  by  the 
finger.  With  the  exception  of  such  necessary  local  treatment,  all ' 
vaginal  examinations  and  manipulation  of  the  abdomen_jhouldJje_ 
made  as  sparingly  as^poisTble,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatesTamount  of 
--  rest  for  inflamed  tissues. 

/V  ,  The  vulva  should  be  inspected  in  any  case  of  serious  puerperal 
^jL^yvexia.    If  any  "puerperal  ulcers"  are  discovered,  they  should  be 
painted  over  with  _equar"parts  of;  tinct.  ferri  perchlor^andjinct^ 
iodi,  or  witETsoIution  of  nitrate  of  silver~(gr.  xxTad  ^iOj  Oi'  a  solu- 
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tion  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerme  (gr.  Ix.  ad^i.)  If  there  is.any 
diphtheritic  or  pseii'do-dipbtheritic  deposit  upBn  the  ulcers,  the  appli- 
cations should  be  repeated  -gntrrrr clisai3i3ears 

The  periionitis  may  be  treated  loca,Uy  hot  fomentations, 
covered  by  oiled  silk,  or  by  cold.  Turpentine  fomentations  at  the 
outset  sometimes  give  comfort.  For  the  relief  oFtympanitic  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen,  when  this  is  very  extreme,  the  effect^ of_passing 
a^long  rectal  tube,  and  of  giving  a  turpentine  enema,  mayT)e  toiedj. 

Diet.— Mnch  depends  upon  supporting  the  strength  by  liquid 
"nounsEment  given  in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals.  As  a  rule 
the  interval  should  not  be  more  than  two  hours.  The  chief  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon  mUk^  but  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk, 
beef-tea,  and  meat  jelly  may  also  be  given.  BrancVs  essence  of 
meat  is  often  retained  when  other  food  is  vomited.  Tf*uSk  is 
vomited  in  curds,  barley-water  should  be  mixed  with  it.  If  ther-C- 
is  diarrhoea,  beef-tea  should  be  avoided,  and  the  rpilk  should  be 
given  with  lime-water.  Alcohol  is  of  use,  as  tending  to  lower  the 
temperature,  and  having  also  probaljly,  in  some  degree,  an  anti- 
septic influence.  Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  may  be 
given  every  hour,  beaten  up  with  e^g,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  Iced  champagne  is  sometimes  found  to  relieve 
vomiting.  In  severe  cases,  when  the  pulse  becomes  very  rapid 
and  feeble,  the  quantity  of  brandy  may  be  increased  up  to 
eight  or  twelve  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  there  is  so 
mucn  vomiting  as  to  prevent  the  retention  of  a  sufficcient  amount 
of  nourishment,  nutrient  enemata  should  be  given.  The  formula 
given  at  p.  318  may  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  brandy. 
If  there  is  diarrhcEa,  twenty  minims  of  tincture  oT  Wpium  may  be 
added.    Forty  grains  of  oxide  of  bismuth  may  also  be  added. 

Medicinal  treatment. — The  drug  most  to  be  relied  upon,  both  as 
an  antipyretic  and  antiseptic,  is  quinia.  A  ten-grain  dose  may  be 
given  at  the  outset,  when  pyrexia  is  high,  and  then  fivegrains 
every  three  or  four  hours.  When  the  fever  is  continuous,  and  is 
not  contolled  by  this  means,  a  dose  of  twenty  grains  given  twice 
a  day  is  sometimes  more  effectual.  Large  doses  of  quinia  are  often 
better  tolerated  when  given,  not  in  an  acid  solution,  but  as  a  simple 
powder  in  water  or  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture  with  1 5  grains  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  5  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Other  antipyretics,  such  as  salicylate  of  soda  or  antipyrin,  may  be 
tried  if  quinia  fails  or  is  not  tolerated.  Antiseptics,  such  as  sulpho- 
carbolate  of  soda  and  sulphite  of  soda  are  also  sometimes  used,  but 
have  not  provea~~on  the"  whole'to"  give  better  results  than  quinia. 
They  may  be  given,  alternately  with  quinia,  if  the  quantfi^^f 
quinia  has  to  be  diminished  on  account  of  cinchonism.    In  cases  in 
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which  qiiuiia  has  failed,  Warburg's  tincture,  in  which  quinia  is 
combined  with  a  large  number  of  aromatic  substances,  has  some- 
times been  found  useful.  It  is  given  in  two  or  more  successive 
doses  of  half  an  ounce,  undiluted,  at  two  or  three  hours'  interval. 
In  adynamic  conditions,  wheii  there  is  great  tympanites,  oil  of 
turpentine  (m  xv.-xx.),  given  on  sugar,  may  be  of  use.  AU  these 
drugs  should  be  discontinued,  if  they  either  produce  vomiting,  or 
'destroy, the  appetite  ;  and  reliance  for  an  antipyretic  effect  can  then 
only  be  placed  on  cold  applications. 

When  there  is  peritonitis.  o|3iuui  or  morphia  should  be  given  in 
ufficient  quantity  tocoutrol  the  pain.  When  pain  is  severe,  large 
quantities  are  often  well  tolerated,  and  appear  to  be  beneficial.  A 
subcutaneous  mjection  of  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  grain  of  acetate 
of  morphia  may  be  given  at  the  outset,  and  then  some  Eattley's 
liquor  opii  sedativus  may  be  given  with  the  quinia,  ..  In  the  case 
of  vomiting,  the  sedative  may  be  given  by  the  rectum  or  sub- 
cutaneously.  In  prolonged  cases  of  fever,  and  those  which  assume 
the  pysemic  form,  the  tincture  of  perchlori^ljiyi^  in  addition  to, 
or  in  substitution  for,  the  quinia,  is  often  o!^eat  value. 

The  result  of  giving  purgatives  as  evacuants  has  been  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  authorities,  but  there  is  a  risk  of  setting  up 
diarrhcea,  which  is  always  an  unfavourable  symptom.  If  there  is 
constipation  at  the  outset  of  pyrexia,  and  no  very  acute  peritonitis, 
or  sign  of  _severe_  septic  affection,  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel 
may  be  given.  This  is  often  followed  by  a  fall  of  temperature. 
Diarrhoea  should  not  be  stopped  too  c|uickly,  if  moderate  in  amount, 
siiice  some  of  the  poison  may  be  carried  off  in  the  evacuations. 
If  necessary,  opium  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.  Tinc- 
ture  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  of  use  in  checking  diarrhoea,  if  tolerated 
by  the  stomach. 

Vascular  dejDressants,  such  as  tincture  of  aconite  in  doses  of  one 
minim,  given,  at  first  every  half-hour,  or  tinct.  veratri  viiidis,  in 
five-minim  doses,  are  recommended  by  some  autliorities.  If  given 
at  all,  they  require  very  careful  watching.  They  should  be  used  only 
at  the  outset,  and  should  be  avoided  in  any  asthenic  form  of  disease. 

ArUi-strefotococcic  serum. — A  modern  method  of  treatment,  the 
V&lue  of  Wlilch  hUS'H'Ot  yet  been  fully  tested,  but  which  may  prove 
to  be  of  more  value  than  drugs,  is  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the 
anti-streptococcic  serum,  To  get  the  full  effect,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  inject  as  much  as  10  c.c.  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  the 
injections  as  much  as  twice  a  day.  A  first  dose  may  be  given  of 
20  c.c.  In  some  cases,  this  treatment,  when  employed  early  enough, 
has  been  quickly  followed  by  improvement,  and  recovery  has  resulted. 
In  others  it  appears  to  cause  temporary  improvement,  and  to  pro- 
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long  the  course  of  tlie  disease,  altliougli  tlie  fatal  result  is  not 
averted.  When  there  is  purulent  peritonitis,  or  any  considerable 
formation  of  pus  elsewhere,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  anti- 
toxin circuLating  in  the  blood  can  check  the  growth  of  the  micrococci. 
Bacteriological  examination  of  the  discharge  is  desirable,  as  a  guide 
as  to  whether  continued  use  of  the  serum  is  advisable,  since  it  is  of 
no  avail  if  the  infection  is  not  due  to  streptococci. 

Eefriaeratiofi. — If  the  temperature  rises  to  a  very  high  degree, 
such  as  105",  and  is  not  brought  down  by  antipyretic  medicines 
such  as  quinine,  benefit  is  sometimes  found  from  direct  application 
of  cold.  Baths  or  wet  packing  have  been  used,  but  the  disturbance 
to  the  patient  which  these  involve  is  a  serious  disadvantage  in  peri- 
tonitis. The  simplest  mode  of  reducing  temperature  is  the  appKca- 
tion  over  the  head,  either  of  ThorntonLs__ice-water_  cap,  made  of 
india-rubber  tubing,  or  of  Leiter^s  temperature  regulator,  made  of 
metal  tubing,  through  either  of  winch  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  is 
kept  running  from  a  reservoir  elevated  above  the  bed,  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream  being  regulated  by  a  tap.  This  application  of  cold  to 
the  head  is  generally  found  to  affect  appreciably  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  body.  If  its  efifect  proves  insufficient,  the  body  may  be 
sponged  occasionally  with  water  at  a  temperature  between  70°  and 
80°  F.  A  Leiter's  temperature  regulator  may  also  be  appKed  over 
the  abdomen  if  desired.  It  is  most  useful  at  the  outset  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  there  is  tenderness  of  the  uterus,  with  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. An  ice-bag  may  be  used  in  the  absence  of  a  coil.  A  thin 
garment  should  be  interposed  between  the  coil  and  ice-bag  and  the 
skin.  V 

Kimge,*  of  Dorpat,  urges  the  treatment  of  puerperal  septic8emia 
by  large  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  combined  with  the  use  of 
baths,  instead  of  quinine  or  other  antipyretic.  From  one  to  three 
baths  are  given  in  the  day,  and  their  duration  is  from  five  to  ten 
muiutes.  The  temperature  is  about  85°  F.  at  first,  and  is  lowered 
to  about  80°  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  Severe  abdominal 
pam  and  tenderness,  and  violent  vomiting,  are  contraindications  to 
the  baths ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  avaOable  in  tlie  worst  cases 
A  tendency  to  somnolence  or  delirium,  high  temperature,  and 
abdommal  distension,  without  extreme  tenderness,  are  the  stronaest 
indications  for  them.  ° 

_   In  America,  Kibble's  fever-cot,  made  of  cotton  netting,  with 
india-rubber  cloth  beneath,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  mvolvmg  less  disturbance  than  baths.    Afl-usion  of 
water  at  85  or  80°  to  the  trunk  only  is  practised  every  hour  unti 
the  temperature  is  reduced. 

*  Volkmann's  Sammlung.   No.  287,  188G. 
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Operative  treatmerii^lf  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin 
"  ol  the  disease  is  a  pyosalpinx  of  old  standing,  it  affords  a  chance  of 
cure  to  perform  abJomipal  section,  remove ^{jj^e  tnhe^  wash  out  the 
peritoneal  cavity  with  warm  water,  a  weak  solution  of  iodine 
(tinct.  iodi  5i.  ad  aq.  Oi.),  or  a  saturated  cold  solution  of  boric 
acid  raised  to  a  temperature  of  100°  by  addition  of  hot  water,  and 
place  a  Keith's  glass  drainage  tube,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pouch  of  Douglas,  as  after  ovariotomy.  The  same  treatment  has 
been  adopted  in  other  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  a  very  few 
successful  results  have  been  reported.  In  most  cases,  however,  it 
affords  only  a  very  forlorn  hope,  although,  in  purulent  peritonitis, 
it  may  be  the  only  possible  chance.  For,  in  general,  there  is 
enough  septic  inflammation  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  prove 
fatal.  When  there  is  evidence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
the  patient  appears  to  be  too  ill  to  withstand  the  shock  of  irrigation 
of  the  abdomen,  it  might  be  preferable  merely  to  make  a  small 
incision,  insert  a  Keith's  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  pouch  of 
Douglas,  and  suck  out  the  fluid  through  it. 

A  more  thorough  operation  than  drainage  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  would  be  removal  of  the  uterus  with  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  broad  ligaments,  and  drainage  of  the  pelvis  through  the  vagina. 
But,  by  the  time  that  such  a  proceeding  is  indicated,  the  patient  is 
generally  too  weak  to  undergo  so  considerable  an  operation.  If  an 
exploratory  abdominal  section  is  performed  and  the  tubes  are  foimd 
diseased,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  septic  inflammation  also  of 
the  uterus,  it  may  be  the  best  plan  to  remove  the  uterus  with  the 
appendages,  otherwise  vaginal  hysterectomy  would  probably  aftord 
a  somewhat  better  hope,  as  causing  less  shock.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  ruse  clamp  forceps,  not  ligatures,  to  secure 
the  broad  ligaments,  that  the  operation  may  be  shortened  as  much 
as  possible,  and  the  cellular  tissue  drained  the  better,  when  the 
clamps  are  removed.  The  peritoneum  should  be  left  open,  with  a 
drain  of  iodoform  gauze  in  the  vagina. 

Treatment  of  pelvic,  cellulitis  andpeMLMlitMjiis. — In  these  con- 
rnhinna  tlip  treatuTerTrhas  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  local  affections 
and  to  the  consequent  pyrexia,  not  to  any  general  septicsemia.  If 
the  disease  comes  on  with  high  fever  within_jL_week  after  delivery, 
quinia  shouldjje  given  in  f ull jloses^lnthe  manner  ali-eady  de- 
scnbed7"  If  ITcommences  msidiously,  and  is  observed  only  at  a  later 
period,  quinia  may  be  given  in  more  moderate  doses!  'Opiates 
should  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  pain  in  check, 
The  requirement  for  them  will  be  mostl2_in_pTOportm  the 
degree  in  which  the  peritoneum  participateTlnJhe  Inflammation. 
tn^mild  cases,  suppositories  containingTialf  a  grain  of  hydrochlorafe 
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of  morphia  may  be  introduced  per  rectum  from  time  to  time  by  the 
nurse,  whenever  great  complaint  of  pain  is  made.  Lraseed  poultices_ 
should  be  kept  constantly  applied  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  so  long  as  there  is  pain  and  high  temperatui-e.  Qlyceriae 
of  belladonna  or  tiacture  of  opium  may  be  spread  over  the  skiu 
beneath,  if  it  is  desired  at  tMs  stage  to  try  the  effect  of  an 
absorbent,  the  sldn  under  the  poultice  may  be  smeared  with  equal 
parts  of  tmguentum  hydrargyri  and  unguentum  belladonnse. 

In  America  the  application  of  cold  instead  of  heat  is  much  used, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  cold  applied  to  the  skin  really  diminishes 
the  temperature  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  pelvis,  beyond  that  extent 
to  which  it  may  lower  the  general  temperature.  As  a  rule,  the 
warm  application  gives  more  comfort  to  the  patient.  If  cold  is 
employed,  a  coil  of  Leiter's  temperature  regulator  over  the  abdomen 
is  the  most  convenient  mode  for  applying  it.  The  time  for  applying 
cold  is  while  it  is  hoped  that  suppuration  may  be  averted.  If 
suppuration  has  commenced,  poultices  hasten  the  pointing  of  the 
abscess,  and  do  most  to  relieve  pain. 

An  essential  part  of  the  treatment  is  complete  and  prolonged  rest. 
A  late  outbreak  of  acute  symptoms  is  often  due  to  the  earHer  stage 
having  been  overlooked,  and  the  patient  getting  up  and  returning 
to  work  prematurely.  The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  until  the 
pam,  tenderness,  and  pyrexia  have  subsided  for  some  considerable  " 
time,  and  the  exudation  is,  in  great  part,  absorbed.  Caiition  about 
any  over-exertion  or  exposure  to  cold  is  necessary  for  weeks  or 
months  longer.  If  there  is  persistent  local  pain  long  after  all  fever 
has  subsided  counter-irritation  to  the  skin  over  the  painful  spot 
may  be  employed.  Liniment  of  iodine  may  be  painted  over  it 
daily  until  the  skin  becomes  sore. 

Imgation  ^LS£riiiging;_with  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
no  to  115  F.  appears  to  tend  to  reduce  the  inflammation  and 
hasten  the  absorption  of  the  exudation^by  s^u^ing  the  lymiDha- 
tics  This  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ^Fried  out 
without  too  much  disturbing  the  patient,  and  employed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  until  the  exudation  has  been  in  considerable  part 
absorbed  and  the  patient  is  able  to  get  up.  Absorbent  dru^s  are 
not  of  so  much  avail  as  promoting  the  general  nutrition  and  vigour 

bT^Pn  T  ^^.^^^^^tl'^^Gi^tydrargyri  perchloridi  m^ 

be  given  m  eighty-mimm  doses  three  times  a  day.    This  appeal 
to  be  preferable,  in  general,  to  iodide  of  potassium,  as  being  S 
tonic  than  depressant.    It  may  be  combined  ^vith  iiinine,  cincS 
or  with  tinct  fern  perchloridi.    Iodide  of  potassium,  in  five-mfn 
doses,  may  also  be  combined  with  it.  ^ 

G. 
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.  _  Treajmsnt  Jldv^'''  ^-^'-^^afs,— As  soon  as  an  abscess  points  exter- 
nally  it  should  be  .opened  "antiseptically.  Reddening  of  the  skin 
will  be  an  indication  that  there  is  no  risk  of  opening  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  If  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
pus  lies,  a  hypodermic  syringe  or  small  aspirator  needle  may 
be  used  to  explore  in  the  first  instance.  The  incision  may  be 
made  after  disinfection  of  the  skin  with  perchloride  of  mercury 
(1  in  1000),  and  a  drainage  tube  introduced  according  to  Lister's 
method,  the  end  of  the  tiibe  being  cut  off  level  with  the  skin,  and 
secured  by  two  loops  of  carbolised  silk,  passed  through  the  end  of 
the  tube  and  laid  flat  upon  the  skin  beneath  the  gauze  dressings. 
If  the  pus  is  not  quite  superficial,  Hilton's  method  of  opening  deep 
abscesses  should  be  employed.  After  an  incision  through  the  skin, 
a  director  is  pushed  into  the  abscess.  By  its  means  the  points  of  a 
pair  of  dressing  forceps  are  guided  into  the  cavity.  The  forceps  are 
then  opened,  and  withdrawn,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  opening  suffi- 
ciently. If  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  but  the  skin  is  not  reddened, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  peritoneum  intervenes,  it  is  better  to 
make  an  incision  down  upon  the  abscess,  la^er  by  layer^  as  in 
abdominal  section.  If  free  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  it  may  be 
possible  to  ascertain  a  spot  where  the  abscess  can  be  reached,  clear 
of  the  jDcritoneum  ;  and  then  the  pus  may  be  evacuated  there,  the 
primary  incision  having  first  been  closed.  If  an  abscess  has 
spontaneously  opened  or  has  been  opened  externally,  and  the  sinus 
does  not  close,  but  pus  continues  to  be  poured  out  from  a  large 
cavity,  a  large  drainage  tube  should  be  introduced  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  cavity.  The  cavity  may  be  washed  out  daUy  by  means  ^ 
of  a  funnel  with  a  solution  of  iodine  (Tr.  iodi  5ii.  ad  Ac[.  0 
chinosol  1  in  2000,  or  sulphurous  acid  (Acid,  sulphurosi  i.-ii.  5.  \ 
ad  Aq.  0  i.).  Such  a  failure  to  close  is  more  likely  in  the 
case  of  an  abscess  due  to  peritonitis  than  in  the  ordinary  suj)- 
puration  of  pelvic  cellulitis,  especially  Avhen  the  opening  is  high 
up  in  the  abdomen,  as  for  instance  at  or  near  the  umbilicus. 
Carefullv  adjusted  pressure  by  pads  of  cotton-wool  may  assist  in 
causing  the  abscessto" close.  In  rare  cases,  when  other  means  fail, 
if  the  abscess  cavity  is  found  to  descend  close  to  the  vagina,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  make  a  counter-opening  at  its  lowest  point 
by  cutting  from  the  vagina  upon  the  point  of  a  probe  passed  into  the 
abscess.  The  vaginal  opening  should  then  be  enlarged,  the  caA-ity 
stuffed  with  iodoform  gauze  from  the  vagina,  and  the  upper  opening 
allowed  to  close  first. 

If  a  fluctuating  swelling,  due  .to  the  pointing  of  an  abscess,  can 
be  felt  t'rom  the  vagina,  the  presence  of  pus  should  first  be  verified 
by  an  aspirator  needle,  and  the  abscess  then  opened  by  Hilton^s 
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method,  as  already  described.  The  most  favourable  point  for 
opcBing  is  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix.  A  drainage  tube  may  be 
introduced,  the  most  suitable  form  of  tube  for  the  purpose  being  a 
self-retaining  elastic  catheter.  If  the  constitutional  symptoms  indi- 
cate suppiu-ation,  and  a  boggy  feeling  only  can  be  detected  in  the 
swelling,  but  no  distinct  iiuctuation,  the  aspirator  may  be  used  to 
search  for  pus. 

Puerperal  Tetanus. 

Puerperal  tetanus  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  No  instance 
of  it  occurred  in  46,089  deliveries  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  I  have  met  with  it  only  once.  According  to  modern 
doctrine  it  depends  upon  infection  by  th«- bacillus  of  tetanus,  and 
thus  is  reaUy  a  special  form  of  septicsemia.  When  it  occurs  in 
puerperal  women,  it  is  jprobable  that  the  microbe  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  genital  canal.  It  resembles  surgical  tetanus  in  the 
fact  that  an  important  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  cold,  especially 
in  hot  climates,  where  the  microbe  of  tetanus  is  comparatively 
common.  Tetanus  has  sometimes  been  observed  after  fuU-term 
delivery,  but  more  frequently  after  abortion,  especially  if  an  adherent 
placenta  has  been  separated  from  the  uterus. 

The  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  are  similar  to  those  of 
tetanus  in  general.  Sir  James  Simpson  collected  the  records  of  27 
cases,  of  which  22  were  fatal.  Of  late  hysterectomy  has  been  per- 
formed with  the  hope  of  removing  the  focus  of  the  disease,  but 
not  hitherto  with  success. 

The  new-born  infant  is  also  liable  to  tetanus,  especially  in  hot 
coimtries,  the  seat  of  absorption  being  the  umbilicus,  on  the 
falling  off  of  the  fimis. 
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PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS,  THEOMBOSIS,  EMBOLISM, 
SUDDEN  DEATH. 


Phlegmasia  Dolens,  or  Peripheral  Venous  Thrombosis. 

The  term  "phlegmasia  dolens"  or  "phlegmasia  alba  dolens  "  is 
applied  to  a  swelling,,.of  jDng. -01  both  legs,  characterised  by  paki, 
tension  of  the  skin,  brawny  hardness,  absence  of  pitting  on  pressure, 
and  a"sEmrngVMtensss,a£-the  surface.  Much  controversy  has  taken 
place  as  tcTits  true  pathology.  In  former  days  it  was  fancifully 
ascribed  to  a  metastasis  of  the  milk.  From  this  theory,  and  from 
the  white  appearance  of  the  skin,  was  derived  the  poprdar  term  of 
"  milk -leg."  By  diii'erent  authorities  it  has  been  regarded  as  toflam- 
matiqn  or  obstruction  of  the  l^rnphatics,  as  general  inflammation  of 
all  the  tis'suerof'thTTim^^ 

It  is  now  recognised  that  the  most  constant  anatomical  condition 
is  thrombosis  of  the  veins  ;  and  that  phlebitis,  if  it  occurs,  is  gene- 
rally"secondaryreitKa''t^  or  to  inflammation  of  sur- 

rounding "cellular  tissue.    There  must,  however,  be  something  more 
than  obstruction  of  the  veins  to  account  for  the  brawny  tension  of 
■^4±he  affected  limb,  the  tissues  of  which  are  fiUed  with  coggcOaWe 
4rL  lymph,   not   with   ordinary   serum.     The  condition  is  tot^ 
'      different  from  the  common  cedema  which  is  produced  by  pressure 
on:"veins7  or  even  by  throinT36sis  of  a  vein  imder  different  circum- 
stances    This  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways  : 
^      that  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  as  well^  as  of  the  veins  is  an 
}  7- essential  part  of  the  disease,  or  that  there  is  some  toxaamicco^i- 
tion  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid  poured  o^  is 
'  irritating  to  the  tissues  and  sets  up  a  kind  of  quaswnflammation, 
.      leading  to  the  production  of  coagulable  lymph.    Probably  both 
these  conditions,  and  especially  lymphatic  ^obstruction,  actually  play 
part  in  the  causation.    The  lymphatic  obstruction  ainnot  how- 
ever, be  so  readHy  demonstrated  anatoniicaUy  as  the  venous  throm- 
bosis.    It  was  especially  contended  by  Tilbury  Fox*  that  the 
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lymphatic  obstruction  is  jhe jnogt^ssagjjjil  part  of  tlie  disease,  and 
that  phlegmasia  dolens  may  exist  even  without  any  thrombus  in  the 
veiiis. 

Causation. — There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the 
presence  of  some  HP-p,t7.C-,  ,?mtfi;riRl„  in  the  blood  generally  has  an 
influence  in  the  production  of  the  coagulation.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  phlegmasia  dolens  does  sometimes  occur  apart  from 
pregnancy  or  the  puerperal  state,  and  that  this  happens  in  cases 
where  there  is  some  source  for  septic  absorption.  It  has  been 
especially  observed  when  there  is  ulcerated  cancer  of  some  internal 
,^t,  such  as  the  cervix  "uteri,  biit  has  sometimes  occurred  in  a  late 
stagfi'  of  phthisis.  The  following  case,  recorded  by  Tyler  Smith,* 
also  shows  that  phlegmasia  dolens  may  sometimes  have  its  origin  in 
septic  contagion.  A  practitioner  had  been  in  close  attendance  upon 
a  patient  dying  of  erysipelatous  sore-throat  with  sloughing,  and  was 
himself  affected  by  sore-throat.  Under  these  circiimstances  he 
attended,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  three  ladies  in  their 
continements.  All  these  ladies  were  attacked  by  phlegmasia  dolens. 
Phlegmasia  dolens  might  therefore,  like  parametritis,  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers.  "It  has  been  thought 
more  convenient  to  describe  it  sej)arately,  because  it  generally  arises 
at  a  later  stage  than  the  forms  of  fever  there  described,  and  is  only 
rai:el.'L..a^Qgia-ted  with,geaaial _ggT^^c  infection.  It  resembles  para- 
inetritis,  however,  in  the  fact  that,  although  it  probably  should  .be 
incTnded  witliin  the  definition  of  septic  diseases,  it  has  a  generally 
favoijialile prognosis.  Fatal  cases  being  xs£,e,  it  has  not  been 
determined  whether  any  septic  element  which  is  present  is  a 
chemical  poison  only,  or  whether  microbes  are  present  in  the 
thrombus.  But  if  there  are  any,  they  must  be  of  a  comparatively 
innocuous  kind,  since  the  thrombus  ver5.ja,yg]yJ)jL-eaks  down  and 
gives  rise  to  general  vascular  pysemia.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which 
local  abscess  or  pyaemia  does  follow,  micrococci  are  doubtless 
present. 

The  impoverished  blood  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  already  prone 
to  clot,  as  is  shown  by  the  tendency  to  thrombosis  in  varicose  veins 
even  during  pregnancy.  This  tendency  is  further  increased  if  there 
lias  been  any  undue  haemorrhage  after  delivery.  The  local  con- 
ditions also  favour  thrombosis.  The  veins  have  been  distended  in 
consequence  of  the  abdominal  pressure  in  pregnancy,  and  the'current 
in  them  ^^slow  while  the  woman  is_  lying  quiet  in  the  puerperal 
period.  Moreover,  there  are  always  thrombi  in  the  moutlis  of  the 
uterine_veins.  From  these  thrombosis  niay 'easily' extend  deeper 
into  the  uterus,  and  thence  into  the  veins  of  the  broad  ligaments 
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If  it  proceeds  no  further  than  this  it  gives  no  sign  of  its  existence. 
But  from  the  broad  ligament  thrombosis  may  reach  the  iliac  veins, 
and  spread  downward  to  the  femoral  veins.  It  has  long  been 
observed  that  women  who  have  suffered  from  haemorrhage  are  most 
prone  to  phlegmasia  doleus.  Any  febrUe  condition  also  increases 
the  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  thereby  the  tendency  to  thrombosis. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  commencement  of  symptoms  is 
rarely  within  the  first  week  after  delivery  ;  more  frequently  it  is  in 
the'se^resfTweek.  and  still  more  frequently  in  the  third.  Sometimes, 
but  not  always,  there  are  preliminary  symptoms  of  malaise  with 
coated  tongue  and  slight  pyrexia.  The  first  characteristiT  symptom 
is  thaTof  apntp  pain  inTTTp  leg.  The  locality  of  this  depends  upon 
the  course  of  the  local  afl'ection.  More  frequently  this  commences 
in  the  thi^h,  near  the  femoraWesseLs,  and  spreads  downward.  Less 
frequently,  it  begins  in  the  caJi,  of  the  leg,  or  near  the  ankle,  and 
extends  upward  and  downward.  Exceptionally  the  swelling  remains 
limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  left  leg  is  affected  more  frequently  thaji  the  right,  probably 
because  the  venous  circulation  of  the  left  leg  is  more  apt  to  be 
impeded  from  the  presence  of  the  rectjam.  and  sigmoid  flexure  on 
the  left  side.  Not  unfrequently  the  other  leg  is  affected  afterwards, 
generally  after  an  interval  of  about  a  week.  Exceptionally  the 
attack  is  preceded  by  pelvic  cellulitis  on  the  affected  side.  In  this 
case,  the  thrombosis  is  proba^^  sgconcfcy^^  of  the 

cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  iliac  or  femoral  veins. 

The  onset  of  pain  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture, the  temperature  generally  reaching  101°  or  IQ^^.  Sometimes 
there  are  also  initial  rigors.  Swelling  follows  quickly  upon  the 
pain.  At  first  the  swelling  may  pit-aaa«Jiressure,  as  it  does  also 
when  subsiding.  It  gradually  increases  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  it  has  reached  its  height,  has  the  characters  already  described. 
The  white  tense  surface  may  be  variegated  by  knots  of  purple^per- 
ficial  veins.  If  the  skin  is  pricked,  the  fluid  which  exudes  is  not 
thin  serum,  but  coagulablg. J^uph.  Special  swelling  and  tenderness 
may  be  felt  along  the  course  of  tha  afl'ected  veins,  especially  at  the 
onset  or  decline  of  the  affection.  '"  When  the  tension  is  very  great 
they  are  not  so  easy  to  detect.  Motion  of  the  leg  is  prevented  on 
account  of  the  pain  and  pressure  of  the  swelling  on  the  muscles. 
After  from  seven  to  ten  days,  the  pyrexia  generally  subsides,  and 
thTswelling  begins  to  be  less  tense,  and  to  allow  pitting  on  pres- 
sure. It  does  not  completely  disappear  for  several  weeks,  generally 
as  much  as  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  the  tendency  to  swelling 
remains  for  many  months  afterwards.  Occasionally,  during  the 
early  stage,  there  are  renewed  attacks  of  pyrexia,  M'ith  extension  of 
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the  thrombosis  to  fresh  veins.  In  other  cases  the  disease  runs  a 
coiirse  similar  to  that  of  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein,  apart  from 
the  puerperal  state.  The  swelling  remains  moderate  in  degree,  pits 
on  pressure  throughout,  and  never  becomes  tense  and  hard. 

In  rare  cases  the  arm  becomes  affected  by  phlegmasia  dolens  in 
the  same  way  as  the  leg.  Phlegmasia  dolens  of  the  arm  alone  has 
chiefly  been  observed  apart  from  the  puerperal  state.  But  in  some 
puerperal  patients  the  arms  become  affected  as  well  as  the  legs,  and 
thrombosis  may  occur  in  other  situations  also,  as  in  the  neck. 
These  multiple  thromboses  are  generally  the  sequelas  of  some  general 
septic  infection,  and  are  of  a  grave  character. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  veins  most  frequently  affected 
by  thrombosis  are  the  femoral,  iliac,  poj)liteal,  tibial  and  peroneal. 
More  rarely  there  is  thrombosis  in  the  saphenous  veins.  In  the 
later  stage,  the  veins  may  be  inflamed  and  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue  ;  especially  when  the  commencement  of  the 
affection  has  been  by  extension  from  pelvic  cellulitis.  The  lymphatic 
glands  are  generally  enlarged,  the  lymphatics  matted  together  with 
the  vessels  by  inflammatory  exudation.  The  clot  may  be  found 
softened  down  by  fatty  degeneration.  When  the  affection  is  part 
of  general  septictemia,  the  clot  is  more  disintegrated,  and  there  may 
be  pus  in  the  veins. 

Sequelae. — As  a  general  rule,  the  clot  shrinks  up  or  becomes 
disintegrated,  and  the  circulation  through  the  affected  vessels  is 
restored.  More  rarely  the  vessels  become  permanently  obliterated. 
In  these  cases,  more  or  less  swelling,  or  tendency  to  sweU,  may 
remain  in  the  leg  for  months  and  even  years,  and  the  use  of  the 
limb  is  impaired  for  a  corresponding  time.  In  either  case,  a  vari- 
cose condition  of  the  veins  which  have  been  distended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstruction  is  apt  to  remain. 

Earely  suppuration  takes  place  about  the  affected  vessels.  This 
usually  ends  favourably  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess.  When, 
however,  the  septic  character  predominates  in  the  affection,  and 
especially  in  lying-in  hospitals,  extensive  burrowing  abscesses  may 
be  formed,  with  sloughing  of  muscles  and  ceUular  tissue.  Under 
sinrilar  conditions,  the  thrombi  may  become  disintegrated  and  form 
septic  emboli  which  set  up  general  pysemia.  Even  a  healthy  clot 
may  be  detached  and  cause  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
The  consequence  may  be  sudden  death,  or  serious  embarrassment  to 
respiration.  Fortunately,  the  detachment  of  a  clot  is  rare,  except 
as  the  result  of  premature  exertion  or  injudicious  manipulation  of 
the  affected  veins. 

Treatment.— The  first  essential  in  treatment  is  absolute  rest 
and  this  must  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  special 
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view  to  the  danger  of  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  For  the 
same  reason  all  friction  should  he  avoided,  and  manipulation  of  the 
affected  vessels  should  be  used  only  with  great  caution.  The 
affected  leg  should  be  somewhat  elevated,  and  guarded  from  pressure 
by  a  cradle.  For  relief  of  pain  it  may  be  wrapped  in  thinly-spread 
linseed  poultices,  hot  fomentations,  or  in  flannel  moistened  with 
an  anodyne  lotion,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  Opium  or  morphia 
should  be  given  until  the  pain  is  relieved.  Quinine  in  moderate  or 
considerable  doses,  according  to  the  degree  of  pyrexia,  is  of  most 
value  in  the  acute  stage.  Later,  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron 
may  be  given.  In  the  later  stage,  when  the  swelling  is  subsiding, 
the  leg  may  be  bandaged  evenly  with  a  flannel  bandage,  and  still 
kept  elevated.  The  patient  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
leave  her  bed  till  all  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  vein  have  dis- 
appeared. In  the  septic  forms  of  the  disease  the  treatment  will  be 
merged  into  that  of  puerperal  septicsemia. 

It  was  formerly  recommended  to  apply  leeches  over  the  inflamed 
vein,  and  even  to  repeat  the  leeching  on  successive  occasions,  and 
also  to  apply  blisters  to  the  afl'ected  limb.  Since  the  disease  is  one 
associated  with  debility,  and  frequently  a  sequela  of  hfemorrhage, 
leeching  is  not  desirable,  even  though  it  might  give  relief  to  local 
pain.    Blisters  are  only  likely  to  increase  the  distress. 

Embolism  and  Thrombosis  of  the  Pulmonary  Arteries. 

Attention  has  long  been  attracted  by  the  startling  cases  in  which, 
quite  unexpectedly,  sudden  death  occurs  either  during  labour  or, 
more  frequentlj^,  after  delivery.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  sudden  death  is  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  This  embolism  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sequel  of 
thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  or  its  vicinity,  or  in  the  iliac 
or  femoral  veins.  It  may  occur  at  any  time  up  to  four  or  five 
weeks  after  delivery,  but  is  more  common  after  a  certain  interval, 
when  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  clot  which  promote  its 
detachment.  Embolism  may  occur,  however,  even  before  delivery, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  clot  is  most  likely  to  be  derived  from 
a  thrombus  iu  a  uterine  sinus  at  the  placental  site.  In  this  situa- 
tion, ante-partum  thrombosis  may  occur  if  there  has  been  separation 
of  the  placenta,  and  the  thrombus  is  likely  to  be  more  bxilky  than 
that  which  would  have  been  formed  after  delivery  and  retraction  of 
the  uterus.  Then,  when  retraction  does  occur  in  the  coui-se  of 
labour  or  after  delivery,  the  loose  thrombus  may  be  squeezed  out 
and  can-ied  to  the  pulmonary  arteries.    According  to  Spiegelberg,* 
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this  accident  most  often  occurs  when  premature  labour  is  induced 
by  some  method  which  involves  the  risk  of  separating  the  placenta. 

The  predisposmg  causes  are'  therefore  all  those  which  tend  to 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  especially  haemorrhage,  depression  of  the 
circulation  from  haemorrhage  or  exhaustion,  pyrexia  due  to  any 
cause,  and  the  entrance  of  septic  material  into  the  circulation.  It 
is  only  the  milder  forms  of  septic  infection,  however,  which  are 
likely  to  lead  to  sudden  death  through  embolism  of  the  main  trunk 
or  largest  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  If  the  clot  itself  has 
a  definitely  septic  character,  and  contains  septic  organisms,  it  quickly 
becomes  disintegrated.  Small  fragments  are  then  apt  to  be  detached, 
and  either  plug  smaU  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  pass 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  cause  minute  emboli  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  condition  has  already  been  described  in 
the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers  as  leading  to  visceral  pyaemia.  The 
clot  may,  however,  be  apparently  healthy,  even  though  entrance  of 
septic  material  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  coagulation  :  per- 
haps because  the  influence  has  been  that  of  saj)r£emia  only,  not 
septicaemia  (see  p.  777).  In  such  case,  if  detached  at  all,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  detached  in  a  considerable  mass,  and  plug  a  large 
branch  or  the  main  stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Considerable  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  individual 
cases  should  be  interpreted  as  embolism  or  as  primary  thrombosis 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued,  and  the 
argument  has  much  weight,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  coagulation 
should  take  place  first  in  a  situation  where  the  current  is  so  rapid 
as  it  is  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said 
that  the  pulmonary  artery  breaks  up  at  once  into  a  number  of 
branches,  which  radiate  from  it  at  different  angles  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  limg.  Consequently  a  large  extent  of  surface  is  pre- 
sented to  the  blood,  and  there  are  mmierous  angular  projections 
into  the  currents  ;  both  which  conditions  are  calculated  to  induce 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.*  This  mode  of  bifurca- 
tion must  also  cause  considerable  retardation  of  the  current,  which 
may  therefore  become  slow  enough  to  allow  coagulation  when  the 
heart's  action  is  greatly  depressed. 

Extensive  coagulation  may  be  found  in  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  right  heart  after  death,  having  the  appearance  of  being  due  to 
thrombosis.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  embolus 
always  causes  the  deposit  of  fresh  fibrin  on  its  surface,  and  thus 
leads  to  secondary  thrombosis,  extending  backward  toward  the  heart. 
A  small  primary  embolus  may  thus  escape  detection.    Moreover,  it 
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is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the  extensive  thrombosis  may  not 
have  been  formed  only  during  the  death  agony. 
_  Most  of  the  best  pathologists  however,  are  of  opinion  that  embol- 
ism ol  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  much  more  frequent  than  primary 
thrombosis.  An  embolus  is  distinguished  by  its  being  more  de- 
colorised and  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  thrombosis  formed 
upon  It,  and  by  its  generaUy  being  situated  at  a  point  of  bifurcation 
o±  the  artery,  at  which  it  has  been  arrested.  Also  it  is  not  moulded 
m  shape  to  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and  occasionally  it  may  be 
fitted  on  to  the  clot  elsewhere  from  which  it  has  been  detached. 

An  ante-mortem  arterial  thrombus  presents  a  rounded  end  toward 
the  heart,  and  is  dense,  consisting  of  layers  of  decolorised  fibrin. 
It  may  be  softened  in  the  centre  from  commencing  degeneration. 
It  is  non-adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  may  allow  a  little 
space  for  the  blood  to  circulate  between. 

Playfair  is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  relative  frequency 
of  primary  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  an  analysis  of 
25  cases  of  sudden  death  after  delivery,  he  regards  15  out  of  the 
25 — in  all  of  which  death  occurred  before  the  fourteenth  day,  often 
on  the  second  or  third — as  due  to  primary  thrombosis.  In  7  only 
he  found  that  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  embolism,  and  in  them 
death  occurred  at  a  remote  period  after  delivery ;  in  none  before 
the  nineteenth  day.  He  infers  that  time  is  required  to  admit  of 
degenerative  changes  taking  place  in  the  deposited  fibrin,  in  order  to 
lead  to  the  separation  of  an  embolus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  an  embolus  separated  from  a  recent  clot  would  show  much 
less  sign  of  change,  would  be  more  difiicult  to  distiuiguish  from  the 
secondary  thrombus  formed  upon  it,  and  would  therefore  much  more 
readily  escape  detection,  especially  by  a  pathologist  not  of  great 
experience. 

A  coagulum  formed  in  the  pulmonary  artery  within  a  few  days 
after  delivery  need  not  necessarily  either  be  due  to  j)rimary  thi'om- 
bosis  in  that  situation,  or  be  derived  from  a  thrombus  in  a  vein.  A 
clot  may  be  formed  in  the  right  auricle,  commencing  probably  in 
the  auricular  appendix,  where  there  is  little  current,  or  in  a  small 
vein  opening  into  the  auricle.  Thence  a  thrombus  maj^  extend  into 
the  ventricle,  and  even  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  while  still 
tethered  in  the  auricle.  From  this  thrombus  a  portion  may  be 
detached,  and  plug  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

A  case  recorded  by  Playfair  himself  as  a  case  of  thrombosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  api^ears  to  indicate  this  mode  of  origin.*  Labour 
had  been  severe  and  protracted,  and  the  patient  greatly  exhausted. 


*  "Note  on  the  Absorption,  with  TTltimate  Recovery,  of  Thrombosis  of  the  Pul- 
monary Artery  in  the  Puerperal  State."   Obstet.  Tians.,  Vol.  XX^^[. 
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After  delivery  temperature  had  fluctuated  considerably,  often  reach- 
ing a  liigh  point,  and  rarely  or  never  becoming  normal  ;  there  had 
been  one  or  two  paroxysms  of  dyspncea.  Three  weeks  after  delivery 
Sir  W.  Broadbent  found  a  bruit  indicating  thrombosis  in  the  right 
auricle.  Phlebitis  was  just  beginning  in  the  left  posterior  tibial 
vein.  A  few  days  later  there  were  symptoms  of  embolism  of  a 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  leading  to  the  lower  part  of  tlie  left 
lung,  namely,  impaired  resonance,  imperfect  entry  of  air,  and  loud, 
harsh  friction.  The  auricular  murmur  was  no  longer  audible,  but 
there  was  a  systolic  murmur  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  obscura- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  the  coagulum  interfering  with 
the  proper  closure  of  the  valves.  Just  at  this  time  thrombosis  of 
the  right  iliac  vein  appeared,  and  extensive  phlegmasia  dolens  of  the 
right  leg  was  developed.  The  patient  eventually  completely  recovered. 
Sir  W.  Broadbent's  interpretation  was,  that  there  was  extension  of 
the  thrombus  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery,  and  consequent  embolism  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

From  cases  in  which  signs  of  pulmonary  obstruction  have  shown 
themselves  without  proving  immediately  fatal,  and  phlegmasia  dolens 
has  appeared  shortly  after,  Playf  air  argues  that  the  peripheral  throm- 
bosis obviously  followed  the  central,  both  being  produced  by  iden- 
tical causes^  and  in  the  instance  related  above  this  seems  to  have 
been  certainly  the  fact.  They  may  be  open,  however,  sometimes 
also  to  the  interpretation  that  thrombosis  in  a  pelvic  vein  may 
first  have  led  to  the  detachment  of  an  embolus,  and  afterwards  have 
extended  to  an  iliac  vein  and  produced  phlegmasia  dolens  ;  or  that 
thrombosis  may  have  occurred  successively  in  two  or  more  veins,  as 
is  often  found  to  be  the  case. 

One  fact  about  the  clinical  history  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
embolism  is  much  more  frequent  than  primary  thrombosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  This  is  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
attack  comes  on  with  an  appalling  suddenness,  which  forms  one  of 
its  most  striking  characteristics.  It  is  thus  allowed  that  there  is  no 
difi'erence  in  symptoms  between  embolism  and  what  is  interpreted 
as  having  been  primary  thrombosis.  It  might  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  onset  of  symptoms  would  be  more  gradual  in  thrombosis,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  case  recorded  above,  where  thrombosis 
commenced  in  the  right  ai;ricle. 

The  cases  which  are  most  likely  to  be  due  to  thrombosis  com- 
mencing either  in  the  auricle  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery  itself  are 
those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  come  on  within  a  few  days 
after  delivery,  and  in  which  they  have  been  preceded  by  great 
depression  of  the  circulation,  owing  to  exhaustion  from  difhcult 
labour,  or  haemorrhage,  or  both. 
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Symptoms  and  course.-The  primary  thrombosLs  in  a  pelvic 
vem,  If  sncli  has  existed,  gives,  as  a  rule,  no  sign  of  its  presence, 
ilence  the  attack  of  dyspnea,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  comes  on 
quite  unexpectedly.  In  some  cases  the  puerperal  period  has  appa- 
rently progressed  quite  normally,  and  the  patient  may  be  beginning 
to  get  about  again.  Frequently,  however,  there  has  either  been  a 
protracted  and  exhausting  labour,  or  there  has  been  more  or  less 
pyrexia  within  the  first  week,  indicating  some  degree  of  septic  dis- 
turbance. In  other  cases,  again,  the  attack  comes  on  within  the 
first  few  days,  especiaUy  after  hcemorrhage,  or  depression  of  the 
heart  from  exhaustion. 

The  starting-point  appears  frequently  to  be  some  slight  exertion. 
The  patient  is  then  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  intense  dyspnoea. 
She  gasps  and  struggles  for  breath,  and  aU  the  auxiliary  muscles  of 
respiration  are  thrown  into  action.  The  face  is  livid  and  purple,  or 
sometimes  pale.  The  heart's  action  at  first  is  violent  and  tumul- 
tuous ;  soon  it  becomes  feeble  and  ii-regular.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  also  irregular.  Respiration  is  hurried,  and  air  may  be  heard  to 
enter  the  lungs  freely. 

If  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  blocked,  death 
foUows  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  minutes.  If  only  a  main  branch  is 
plugged,  the  symptoms  after  a  while  may  become  mitigated  in  some 
degree,  but  the  violence  of  dyspnoea  is  apt  to  be  renewed  on  any 
slight  exertion.  Less  frequently,  the  first  onset  is  not  so  intense, 
but  the  attacks  recur  with  increasing  severity.  This  probably 
happens  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  there  is  primary  thrombosis  in  the 
heart  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery  itself.  A  fair  number  of  cases  has 
been  recorded,  although  only  a  small  minority  of  the  whole  in 
which  the  patient  has  ultimately  recovered  after  symptoms  pointing 
to  pulmonary  embolism  or  thrombosis. 

In  some  of  the  cases  not  very  rapidly  fatal  a  systolic  bruit  has 
been  observed  over  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  probable  that  this 
may  occur  in  the  case  of  embolism  at  the  entrance  of  a  main  branch 
of  the  artery,  when  the  secondary  thrombus  extends  towai'ds  the 
heart.  If  a  primary  thrombus  is  tethered  in  the  heart,  and  extends 
through  the  valves  into  the  artery,  the  bruit  may  be  e.Tci)ected  to  be 
more  marked.  In  this  case  the  second  sound  may  also  be  affected, 
as  in  the  instance  described  at  p.  826,  the  clot  preventing  the 
closure  of  the  valves.  If  the  patient  eventually  survives,  recovery 
is  complete.  The  circulation  is  restored,  i)robably  through  disinte- 
gration of  the  clot,  and  any  bruit  which  may  have  been  heard 
disappears. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  essential  point  in  prophylaxis  is  to 
enjoin  complete  and  prolonged  rest  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
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evidence  of  venous  thromlDOsis.  This  should  be  continued  until  at 
least  five  or  six  weeks  have  passed,  and  the  vein  is  no  longer  tender 
and  indurated.  More  ijrolouged  rest  in  bed  than  usual  is  also 
desirable  in  all  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great  exhaustion  from 
hemorrhage,  or  considerable  pyrexia  indicating  septic  disturbance 
in  the  first  weelc  after  delivery. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  death  is  too  rapid  to  allow  any 
treatment.  In  the  first  instance  the  effort  should  be  to  keep  the 
patient  alive,  and  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimulants 
such  as  brandy  and  ether.  Ether  may  be  given  by  subcutaneous 
injections  of  twenty  minims  at  a  time,  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow. 
Ajnmonia  is  a  useful  stimulant,  and  has  also  been  recommended  on 
the  ground  that  it  may  tend  chemically  to  promote  the  solution  of 
the  clot,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  further  thrombosis.  Twenty 
minims  of  liquor  ammonise,  or  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
may  be  given  every  hour  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  at  longer 
intervals.  If  there  is  cyanosis  of  the  face,  and  other  evidence  of 
over-distension  of  systemic  veins,  a  small  venesection,  or  some  leeches 
applied  to  the  chest,  may  assist  in  the  restoration  of  equilibrium. 

If  the  patient  survives  the  first  attack  of  dyspnoea,  and  obtains 
seme  relief,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  she  should  be  kept 
absolutely  at  rest,  and  not  raised  in  bed,  or  allowed  to  make  any 
^  muscular  exertion  for  any  purpose.  Liquid  food  should  be  given 
frequently,  and  in  small  quantities.  The  same  precautions  should 
be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  severity  of  symptoms 
has  abated,  since  a  renewed  attack  is  liable  to  be  brought  on  by  any 
imprudence. 

Embolism  of  Systemic  Arteries. 

Embolism  of  systemic  arteries  is  rarer  than  that  of  pulmonary 
arteries.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  clot  is  derived  from  the  left 
heart.  The  same  conditions  of  blood  as  those  which  predispose  to 
venous  thrombosis  promote  its  formation.  In  some  recorded  cases 
there  has  been  antecedent  rheumatism,  and  vegetations  have  been 
detached  from  the  valves  of  the  heart.  In  others  there  has  been 
puerperal  endocarditis,  generally  of  septic  origin.  In  others,  the 
thrombosis  probably  commences  in  the  auricular  appendix,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  auricle,  the  circulation  having  been  much 
depressed  by  exhaustion  or  hajmorrhage.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  has  been  primary  thrombosis  in  the 
arteries  themselves,  the  symptoms  having  been  gradual  in  their 
onset,  and  the  arterial  walls  having  been  found  in  a  morbid 
condition. 

Symptoms    and    course.— The   arteries  most  frequently 
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affected  are  the  femoral,  brachial,  and  cerebral.  When  the  arten^ 
of  a  limb  IS  plugged,  there  is  generally  intense  pain  in  the  situat  on 
of  the  affected  artery,  sudden  in  its  origin,  bu/  persistent.  Pulsa 
ion  m  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery  ceases,  and  the  limb  becomes 
cold,  powerless,  and  sometimes  oedematous.  There  may  be  excessive 
pulsation  m  the  artery  above  the  plug.  In  some  cases  gangrene  of 
the  limb  has  followed.  Gangrene  is  not  generally  the  result  of 
obstruction  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  in  persons  who  are  youn" 
and  otherwise  healthy,  a  coUateral  circulation  being  established" 
Hence,  m  the  puerperal  cases,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  or 
some  venous  thrombosis  in  addition,  is  probably  an  element  in  the 
causation.  When  gangrene  of  a  limb  occurs  in  the  puerperal  state, 
the  prognosis  is  most  grave.  Cases,  however,  are  on  record  in 
which  the  patient  has  recovered  after  formation  of  a  Hue  of  demar- 
cation and  amputation  of  the  limb. 

When  embolism  of  an  important  cerebral  artery  occurs,  softening 
of  the  brarn  and  paralysis,  generaUy  taking  the  form  of  hemiplegia 
are  apt  to  follow.  Embolism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  leads  to 
complete  blindness  of  the  affected  eye.  This  generally  occurs  in 
septicsemic  cases,  and  is  followed  by  destruction  of  the  eye  and 
usually  by  a  fatal  result.  ' 

Treatment. — The  limb  should  be  elevated  and  kept  warm  by 
flannel  and  hot-water  bottles.  Opiates  must  be  given  until  pain  is 
relieved.  The  strength  should  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet. 
Any  concomitant  septic  condition  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 


Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Veins. 

Next  to  pulmonary  embolism  and  thrombosis,  the  most  notable 
cause  of  sudden  death  during  labour  or  shortly  after  delivery 
appears  to  be  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins.  It  is  weU  known  that 
the  entrance  of  air  in  considerable  quantity  into  large  veins  near 
the  heart  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  surgical 
operations  upon  the  neck.  The  condition  of  the  uterine  veins  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
They  have  large  mouths,  and  are  closely  united  with  the  tissue  in 
which  they  lie,  so  that  they  cannot  collapse  when  not  closed  by 
contraction  of  the  uterus.  They  are  also  near  enough  to  the  chest 
to  be  affected  by  respiratory  aspiration. 

The  cause  of  death  in  such  cases  is  probably  complex.  The 
right  heart  filled  with  air,  which  is  compressible  and  has  no  ajjpre- 
ciable  momentum  as  compared  with  blood,  cannot  readily  empty 
itself.  The  air  bubbles  also  do  not  readily  pass  through  the  jjul- 
monary  capillaries,  and  act  somewhat  as  emboli.    If  the  air  enters 
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a  vein  distant  from  the  heart,  or  enters  in  moderate  quantity,  so 
that  the  right  heart  does  not  become  filled  -with  air,  these  effects  are 
not  produced. 

For  air  to  enter  the  uterine  veins  three  conditions  are  necessary. 
There  must  be  air  or  gas  in  the  uterus,  the  uteras  must  be  relaxed, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  veins  must  be  open,  or  filled  only  by  a  soft 
easily  displaceable  thrombus.  The  conditions  may  be  fulfilled 
either  before  delivery,  when  the  placenta  is  separated  or  partially 
separated,  or  after  delivery,  especially  v^hen  delivery  is  only  just 
completed.  Air  may  reach  the  vagina  and  thence  the  uterus 
merely  from  the  effect  of  position,  when  the  vagina  is  patulous.  It 
may  also  still  more  easily  gain  access  during  obstetric  operations  or 
manipulations.  Aspiration  into  the  veins  may  occur  from  the 
variations  of  intra-abdominal  pressure,  together  with  relaxations  of 
the  uterus  alternating  with  contractions.  Air  may  also  be  forced 
into  the  veins  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  occurring 
when  the  exit  through  the  vagina  is  impeded. 

The  most  marked  cases  have  occurred  when  water  has  been 
injected  into  the  uterus  before  delivery.  The  placenta  may  then  be 
separated  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  air  abeady  in  the 
vagina  may  gain  entrance,  or  air  may  be  injected  with  the  water. 
If  a  Higginson's  syringe  is  used,  air  is  almost  certain  to  be  injected. 
The  objections  on  this  ground  to  the  method  of  inducing  labour  by 
injections  of  water  into  the  uterus  have  already  been  explained 
(see  p.  590).  The  same  result  has  sometimes  followed  even  a  vaginal 
douche  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that,  even  if  no  air  has  been  in- 
jected with  the  water,  the  pressure  of  the  water  may  have  forced 
into  the  uterus  some  air  already  in  the  vagina.  Again,  sudden 
death  has  followed  the  washing  out  of  the  uterus  for  the  removal  of 
septic  material  after  delivery. 

In  other  cases  sudden  death  has  occurred  shortly  after  delivery, 
and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  circulation  has  been  verified  by 
autopsy.  In  some  of  these  instances,  the  accident  has  happened 
when  the  hand  has  been  introduced  into  the  uterus,  as  for  the 
removal  of  an  adherent  placenta  ;  in  others  it  has  been  quite  spon-' 
taneous.  Another  mode  of  origin  for  the  accident  is  the  distension 
of  the  uterus  by  gas  from  decomposition  of  the  foetus.  On  delivery 
of  the  foetus  and  separation  of  the  placenta,  some  of  the  gas  may 
then  be  aspirated  or  forced  into  the  veins. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  left  heart  is  found  contracted 
the  right  heart  distended  and  filled  with  air.    There  is  froth  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries.    The  vena  cava  and  pelvic  and  uterine  veins 
may  contain  air.    It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  distingmsh  the  case 
in  which  gas  has  been  produced  by  post-mortem  decomposition 
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Symptoms.— The  symptoms  indicate  pulmonary  oljstniction 
and  thus  closely  resemble  those  of  pulmonary  embolism  There  is 
a  sudden  intense  struggle  for  breath  ;  the  face  is  purple  and  livid 
the  pulse  small  and  irregular.  Sometimes  convulsions  occur.  Soon 
unconsciousness  and  death  follow.  A  churning  sound  in  the  heart 
has  sometimes  been  heard  on  auscultation.  As  a  rule,  however,  it 
will  be  impossible  positively  to  distinguish  between  entrance  of  air 
into  the  circulation  and  pulmonary  embolism. 

Prophylaxis. — Induction  of  premature  labour  by  injection  of 
water  into  the  uterus  should  be  avoided.  Even  for  the  vaginal 
douche,  an  irrigator  should  be  used,  and  the  tube  should  be  emptied 
of  air.  If  the  Higginson's  syringe  is  ever  used  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  outflow  from  the  vagina  is  free,  and  the  injection  should  be 
gentle  at  first. 


Syncope  and  Shock. 

In  cases  of  serious  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  fatal  syncope  is 
apt  to  occur  during  or  after  labour,  as  already  described  (seep.  384). 
Apart  from  any  valvular  disease,  various  cases  of  sudden  death  in 
parturition  or  the  puerperal  state  are  on  record,  in  which  the  results 
of  post-mortem  examiaation  have  excluded  the  possibility  of  embolism 
or  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  or  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  circulation.  These  must  be  attributed  to  failure  of  the  heart. 
It  is  a  comparatively  common  experience  that,  after  post-partum 
hsemorrhage  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  kill  imder  ordiaary  circum- 
stances, fatal  syncope  may  occur,  sometimes  from  the  effect  of  some 
exertion,  or  of  the  patient's  head  being  raised  imprudently.  Even 
without  any  excessive  hsemorrhage,  syncope  may  occur,  and  ia  some 
cases  has  been  fatal,  especially  when  the  patient  has  been  exhausted 
by  severe  laboui".  Predisposing  causes  may  be  the  so-called  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  or  mere  thinness  of 
its  muscular  wall,  which  is  generally  associated  with  deposit  of 
adipose  tissue  outside.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  from  any  cause, 
such  as  Bright's  disease,  or  disease  of  the  lungs,  may  also  j)redispose 
to  syncope.  Death  from  syncope  has  occurred  in  pregnancy,  as 
well  as  during  or  after  labour,  but  much  more  rarely. 

Sometimes  the  approach  of  death  is  more  gradual,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  resembling  those  of  shock.  The  face  is  anxious 
and  pinched,  the  skin  pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  extremities  cold,  the 
pulse  rapid  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  skin  generally  moist  with 
sweat.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  violent  struggle  for  breath  and 
tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  wliich  denote  pubnonary  obstruction. 
Sometimes,  as  when  death  is  impending  from  the  effect  of  severe 
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haemorrhage,  there  is  restlessness  associated  with  considerable 
strength  of  voice  and  muscular  strength  generally,  but  with  very  rapid 
feeble  pulse.  These  symptoms  chiefly  occur  after  severe  labour  in 
women  of  highly  susceptible  neurotic  temperament,  and  the  shame 
of  parturition  in  an  unmarried  woman  sometimes  adds  to  the  eifect. 
Some  excess  of  haemorrhage  may  also  be  concerned  in  their  pro- 
duction. The  sudden  lowering  of  abdominal  tension  is  probably  an 
element  in  the  causation.  Combined  with  a  paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves,  due  to  the  impression  upon  the  nervous  system,  it 
allows  a  great  proportion  of  the  blood  to  collect  in  the  large  veins 
within  the  abdomen,  while  but  little  passes  through  the  heart. 

Treatment  of  shock. — The  treatment  is  to  apply  warmth  to 
the  extremities,  and  give  stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  ether,  and 
ammonia,  as  well  as  liquid  nourishment,  as  strong  beef-tea  or 
essence  of  meat.  Ether  may  be  administered  subcutaueously.  If 
failure  of  the  heart  is  threatened,  the  inhalation  of  nitrate  of  amyl 
is  likely  to  be  of  use,  as  it  is  in  threatened  syncope  during  the 
administration  of  chloroform  :  for  it  acts,  not  only  by  relaxing  the 
arteries,  but  by  stimulating  the  heart,  as  may  be  proved  by  sphyg- 
mographic  tracings,  and  thus  it  relieves  the  circulation  in  a  double 
way. 

Other  Causes  of  Sudden  Death. 

Sudden  death  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  labour,  rupture  of 
the  heart,  or  rupture  of  the  spleen,  have  been  recorded,  but  are 
very  rare.  In  women  prone  to  cerebral  hasmorrhage  the  exertion 
of  labour  may  precipitate  the  rupture  of  an  artery.  There  may 
.  then  be  convulsions  at  the  outset,  followed  by  coma  and  paralysis, 
•  generally  hemiplegia.  Death  in  this  case  may  be  rapid,  but  is  not 
absolutely  sudden,  as  when  due  to  failure  or  obstruction  of  the 
circulation. 

Some  causes  of  sudden  death  would  not  be  suspected  unless 
revealed  by  post-mortem  examination.  Thus,  a  woman  in  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  somewhat  advanced  in  apparently 
normal  labour,  became  suddenly  collapsed,  and  died  before  deUvery 
could  be  completed  mth  forceps.  At  the  autopsy,  it  was  found  that 
the  omentum  was  adherent  to  the  uterus.  Some  separation  had 
occurred,  probably  from  the  retraction  of  the  uterus  with  the  advance 
of  labour,  and  fatal  hoemorrhage  had  taken  place  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  ^ 

Deciduoma  Malignum. 

A  peculiar  form  of  malignant  disease  following  pregnancy  was 
first  described  by  Sanger  in  1888  under  the  title  of  -  Deciduoma 
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maligniim."  Chiari  had  previously  described  three  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  fundus  uteri  following  the  puerperiiun,  of  which 
two  occurred  in  young  women  aged  22  and  23.  Since  1888  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  have  been  described,  more  than  40, 
chiefly  by  German  authors,  and  recently  a  few  have  been  recorded 
in  England  and  America.  The  chief  clinical  features  of  the  disease 
are  that  it  both  spreads  locally  and  forms  metastatic  deposits  with 
extreme  rapidity,  so  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  has  proved 
fatal  within  from  ten  weeks  to  six  months  after  the  puerperium. 
It  may  occur  at  any  age  from  20  to  55  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  have  been  in  young  women.  Thus,  about  64  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  have  been  under  the  age  of  35  ;  and  there  are  more  cases 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  30  than  ia  any  other  quinquennium. 

Causation. — The  disease  may  occur  after  labour  at  full  term 
or  premature,  after  abortion,  or  after  a  vesicular  mole.  Premature 
deliveries  and  abortions  are  in  greater  than  the  relative  proportion 
as  compared  with  full-term  deliveries.  But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  causation  is  the  relation  to  vesicular  mole,  which 
was  the  antecedent  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  disease  is 
almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  multiparge. 

Pathology.  —  Three  different  forms  of  growth  have  been 
described  and  figured  in  the  cases  described  under  the  head  of 
Deciduoma  malignum.  '  l  d^oX<:faaJ!W. 

(1)  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  growth  is  the  presence  of  what  is  called  the  syncytimUsJ  This 
consists  of  masses  of  plasmodium  containing  lai'ge  niiclei,  but  not 
divided  into  cells.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  the  form  of  in-egular 
masses  or  bands,  but  frequently  forms  a  reticulum,  surrounding 
spaces  which  may  contain  blood,  or  cells  similar  to  those  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  growth.  The  rest  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  of 
large  cells  with  large  nuclei  resembling  decidual  cells.  Whitridge 
"Williams,*  describing  a  growth  of  this  Idnd,  regards  it  as  carcinoma, 
not  sarcoma,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  ground  substance  or 
reticulum  separating  the  cells,  but  only  blood  or  threads  of  fibrin, 
and  because  there  is  no  formation  of  vessels,  the  growth  being 
nourished  solely  by  blood  in  extravasated  spaces.  But  the  com- 
mittee to  which  several  specimens  of  a  similar  type  were  re- 
ferred, in  1896,  by  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  regarded 
them  as  a  form  of  sarcoma.  Large  spaces  containing  blood 
are  a  marked  feature  of  the  growth,  and  the  syncytium  ap- 
pears to  lay  open  the  blood-vessels  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  function  of  the  sjTicytium  in  the  development 
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of  the  normal  placenta  (see  p.  70).  Malignant  cells  have  been 
found  in  thrombi  within  the  vessels.  In  this  way  the  very  rapid 
formation  of  metastatic  deposits,  especially  in  the  lungs,  is  accounted 
for. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sjracy- 
tium.  Some  regard  it  as  derived  from  the  syncytium  which  consti- 
tutes the  outer  covering  of  the  villi.  The  growth  would  then  be  a 
foetal  epithelioma  engrafted  upon  the  mother,  if  the  view  is  correct 
that  the  outer  covering  of  the  villi  belongs  to  the  foetal  epiblast. 
There  must  also  be  a  sarcoma  mixed  with  this ;  but  opinions  differ 
whether  the  large  cells  are  derived  from  the  decidua,  the  deeper 
layer  of  (so-called)  fajtal  epithelium,  or  the  stroma  of  the  villi. 
Other  authorities  again  deny  the  fcetal  origin  of  the  syncytium, 
saying  that  a  similar  syncytium  may  be  seen  in  sarcomata  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  formed  by  fusion  of  the  sarcomatous  cells.  No 
instance  has  been  produced,  however,  of  a  malignant  growth  of  the 
uterus  showing  the  syncytium,  in  which  recent  pregnancy  could  be 
excluded.  The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fcetal  origin  of 
the  growth  consists  in  its  relating  to  vesicular  mole.  Considering 
the  rarity  of  vesicular  mole  compared  with  orcUnary  pregnancies 
and  abortions  (only  one  case  in  several  thousand),  the  fact  that  a 
vesicular  mole  preceded  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is  a  proof  that 
there  is  some  causal  relation  between  abnormal  proliferation  of  the 
villi  and  the  origin  of  the  growth.  Moreover,  masses  formed  by 
proliferation  of  the  syncytium  may  be  seen  in  vesicular  moles  which 
give  no  evidence  of  malignancy. 

(2)  In  some  instances  the  growth  consists  of  large  cells  resemblin- 
decidual  cells,  separated  by  a  reticulum  or  intercellular  substance^ 
There  is  no  syncytium  beyond  comparatively  smaU  masses  of  Plas- 
modium, resemblmg  the  giant  cells  which  are  found  in  the  decidua 
This  appears  to  be  a  form  of  sarcoma  arising  in  the  decidua,  or  in 
the  mucous  membrane  modified  by  recent  pregnancy.  The  cases 
first  described  by  Sanger  were  of  this  nature'  Jthis  form  of 
growth  there  is  no  clear  demarcation,  at  an  early  stage,  from  the 
appearances  seen  m  inflammation  of  the  decidua  associ^ated  ^Sh 
retention  of  a  portion  of  placenta,  especially  after  abortion  It 
differs  from  sarcoma  of  the  uterus,  as  genemlly  seen  apar  from 
pregnancy,  m  the  large  size  of  the  cells  and  nuclei 

3)  In  a  few  cases  the  primary  and  secondary  growths  have  been 
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afforded  by  a  case  related  by  Apfelstedt  and  Aschoff,*  in  which  the 
secondary  growth  in  the  labium  and  paravaginal  tissue  consisted  of 
a  vesicular  mole,  with  the  usual  stallcs  and  cysts.  Metastasis  of  a 
vesicular  mole  to  the  lung  has  also  been  recorded.  Again,  in 
Miiller'sf  case,  the  metastatic  growths  took  the  form  of  a'^row  of 
cystic  tumours  in  the  vagina.  In  Neumann's  case,  following  a 
vesicular  mole,  chorionic  villi  were  found  in  a  metastasis,  as 
well  as  in  the  original  growth.  Syncytium  and  detached  cells 
with  large  nuclei  were  also  present.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  vesicular  mole  was  followed  by  myxoma  of  the  uterine 
wall.  This  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  running  a  malignant  course, 
but  eventually  died  out,  after  repeated  removal. 

Early  metastasis  is  a  feature  in  all  the  varieties  of  growth,  and 
the  metastatic  growths  have  a  similar  microscopic  appearance  to  the 
primary.  Deposits  were  observed  in  the  lungs  in  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  over  30  per  cent,  there  were  metastases 
in  the  vagina  or  vulva.  Free  hajmorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
growths.  They  also  break  down  easily,  and  hence  septicsemic 
complications  occur  early.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  through 
thrombosis  or  embolism. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  characteristic  symptom  is 
irregular  haemorrhage  commencing  within  a  few  weeks  after  delivery 
or  abortion,  or  vesicular  mole.  Later  there  is  ansemia  with  pyrexia, 
rigors,  and  other  symptoms  of  saprsemia  or  septicaemia.  Some- 
times masses,  of  growth  are  discharged.  Before  death  there  may  be 
evidence  of  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  frequently  metastatic  growths 
appear  in  the  genital  canal. 

Diagnosis. — In  case  of  hsemorrhage  persisting  after  delivery, 
abortion,  or  stiU  more,  after  vesicular  moles,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  exploring  and  curetting  the  cavity  of  uterus.  Microscopic 
examination  should  be  made  of  any  masses  brought  away. 

Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  cure  is  in  very  early  hysterec- 
tomy, which  should  be  carried  out  by  the  vaginal  method.  Metas- 
tatic growths  in  the  vagina  or  vulva,  if  limited,  may  be  removed 
at  the  same  time.  There  have  been  two  instances  of  patients  being 
still  free  from  recurrence,  one  at  six  months,  one  at  eighteen 
months,  after  such  an  operation.:}: 

•  AroWv.  f.  Gynak.,  1896,  p.  511. 

+  Verb.  d.  Deutsch.  Gesell.  f.  Gyniik.,  181)1,  p.  341. 

I  The  most  important  cases  of  deciduoma  malignum  will  be  foimd  in  the  folio-wing 
paper.s:— Chiari,  Wiener  Med.  Jahrb.,  1877,  p.  3G4  ;  Siingcr,  Centralbl.  f.  Gynak.,  ISSO, 
p.  132;  Gottscbalk,  Aich.  f.  Gynak.,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  1;  Marchand,  Monatschr.  f.  Geb.. 
1895,  p.  513  ;  Whitridye  AVilliam.s,  John  Hopkins  Hospitiil  Reports,  1895  ;  Xeumanu, 
Monatsclu'.  f.  Geb.,  1896,  p.  387  ;  Spencer  and  Morison,  with  discussion  on  papers, 
Obstet.  Trans.,  1896. 
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PoERPERAL  insanity  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : — the  in- 
sanity of  pregnancy,  that  of  labour,  that  of  the  puerperal  state,  and 
that  of  lactation.  The  important  influence  which  child-bearing  has 
in  reference  to  mental  diseases  is  proved  by  the  notable  pro- 
portion of  patients  admitted  to  lunatic  asylums  in  which  the  disease 
is  attributed  to  this  cause.  By  various  authors  this  proportion  is 
estimated  at  from  8  to  12  per  cent.  At  Bethlem  Hospital,  out 
of  1,333  female  i^atients  admitted  from  the  year  1864  to  1874 
inclusive,  14-7  per  cent,  owed  their  insanity  more  or  less  to  causes 
related  to  pregnancy  or  childbirth.*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  most  of  the  milder  and  more  temporary  forms  of  disease 
are  treated  at  home. 

Puerperal  insanity  may  assume  any  of  the  forms  of  insanity  in 
general.  The  only  peculiarity  about  it  is  its  relatively  good  prog- 
nosis. This  is  another  circumstance  proving  the  veritable  character 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  pregnancy  ;  for  after  the  eflect  pro- 
duced by  this  exciting  cause  has  died  away,  cure  results  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  ;  and  thus,  in  this  respect,  puerperal  insanity  is 
m  contrast  to  insanity  in  its  other  forms.  Not  every  case,  however, 
of  insanity  occurring  during  pregnancy  or  after  deUvery  has  those 
conditions  for  its  cause. 

Puerperal  insanity  resembles  other  forms  of  the  disease  in  that 
hereditary  tendency  is  of  great  importance  as  a  predisposing  cause. 
From  this  point  of  view  must  be  taken  into  account  the  occurrence 
in  relations,  not  only  of  actual  insanity,  but  of  other  neuroses,  such 
as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  the  like.  Savage  found  distinct 
acknowledged  msanity  in  the  family  in  31-4  per  cent,  out  of  207 
cases  ;  Eeid  m  40-6  per  cent,  out  of  111  ;  Tuke  in  31-5  per  cent 
out  of  73  ;  Hellyt  in  38'8  per  cent,  out  of  131.  In  about  as  many 
discovert?  ^    ^'^"""^      ''''''''  ""^^^^  neuroses  in  the  family  may  be 
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Of  the  three  principal  forms  of  puerperal  insanity,  namely,  those 
ot  pregnancy,  the  puerperal  period,  and  lactation,  the  insanity  of 
pregnancy  is  the  rarest,  and  that  of  the  puerperal  period  the  com- 
monest. The  following  are  the  proportions  according  to  various 
authors  : — 

T        .,       „  Maro^.     Tuke.  Weber, 

insanity  of  pregnancy    ...       8        18        15  per  cent. 
Insanity  of  the  puerperal  period     58        47  58 
Insanity  of  lactation  ....     33        35        26  |' 

In  all  the  forms  of  puerperal  insanity  there  is  generally  associa- 
tion with,  debility,  exhaustion,  or  impoverishment  of  blood.  In  all 
of  them  some  mental  impression,  such  as  a  bereavement,  fright, 
sudden  bad  news,  anxiety  about  children,  or  quarrel  with  relatives, 
may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  outbreak.  Thus,  in  times  of  war 
and  revolution  puerperal  insanity  is  more  common  than  usual. 

In  all  the  varieties,  but  especially  in  the  insanity  of  pregnancy 
aud^  the  puerperal  period,  the  grief  and  shame  of  seduction  form 
an  important  predisposing  cause  in  many  cases.  Another  cause, 
which  may  be  met  with  in  each  division,  is  rapid  child-bearing. 
The  exhaustion  of  repeated  child-birth  and  lactation  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  call  a  predisposition  into  activity,  especially  if  there  is 
hereditary  taint. 

To  all  the  forms  of  insanity,  but  especially  to  those  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperal  state,  primiparse  are  most  liable.  On  the  other 
hand,  increase  of  age  increases  the  proclivity.  Thus  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  births  take  place, 
but  only  56  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  then ;  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  40,  20  per  cent,  of  the  births  take  place,  but 
35  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  ;  less  than  1"5  per  cent, 
of  the  births  take  place  after  the  age  of  40,  whereas  8 '6  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  after  that  age  (Marce).  In  some  cases 
insanity  has  been  developed  in  the  puerperal  period  after  a  first 
pregnancy ;  while  on  a  second  occasion,  it  has  come  on  during  preg- 
nancy, thus  apparently  indicating  a  progressive  vulnerability  under 
the  iniiuence  of  the  disturbing  cause. 

Tyler  Smith*  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who,  out  of  seven 
deliveries,  had  twins  three  times.  On  each  of  these  three  occasions 
she  suffered  from  puerperal  mania. 

Insanity  of  pregnancy. — The  tendency  of  pregnancy  to  call 
into  activity  other  neuroses,  such  as  hysteria  and  chorea,  has  already 
been  described.  It  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  presence  of  a 
local  source  of  reflex  irritation,  partly  by  the  increase  in  pregnancy 
of  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  centres  to  prepare  them  for  the  work 
•"  Manual  of  Obstebios." 
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of  parturition.  The  influence  of  pregnancy  with  regard  to  insanity 
must  be  explained,  in  part,  in  the  same  way.  The  well-known 
unnatural  longings  of  pregnancy  may  also  be  regarded  as  having 
some  relation  to  insanity  ;  for  in  some  cases  these  proceed  to  such 
a  length  as  to  amount  to  moral  perversion,  as,  for  instance,  when 
they  take  the  form  of  dipsomania  or  kleptomania. 

The  anaemia  and  deterioration  of  blood  which  are  common  in 
pregnancy  may  often  have  to  do  with  the  causation.  In  some 
instances  albuminuria,  or  the  blood  changes  resulting  from  jaundice, 
have  been  regarded  as  a  cause. 

A  mental  cause  frequently  present  is  the  fear  or  conviction,  so 
commonly  met  with  in  pregnant  women,  especially  those  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  result  of  delivery  will  be  fatal.  In  many 
cases  the  development  of  melancholia  out  of  this  despondent  frame 
of  mind  can  be  traced.  It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  relation  between 
the  two  conditions  that  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  takes  the  form  of 
melancholia  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Out  of  28  cases 
recorded  by  Tuke,  there  was  melancholia  in  20,  typical  mania  in 
only  2  ;  out  of  10  recorded  by  Savage,  there  was  melancholia  in  7, 
and  typical  mania  in  only  1. 

With  the  melancholia  more  or  less  of  dementia  is  associated  in  a 
minority  of  the  cases.  Disposition  to  suicide  is  strong.  If  the 
insanity  persists  after  delivery,  there  may  be  a  homicidal  tendency 
towards  the  infant.  There  may  be  refusal  of  food,  and  the  delusion 
that  attempts  are  being  made  to  j)oison  is  not  uncommon.  There  is 
generally  apathy  and  indifference  towards  husband  and  friends. 
Erotic  manifestations  are  comparatively  uncommon.  The  tendency 
to  moral  perversions,  such  as  dipsomania  and  kleptomania,  some- 
times without  other  evidence  of  insanity,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Insanity  may  come  on  at  any  time  dm-ing  pregnancy,  but  generally 
after  the  second  or  third  month. 

Prognosis. — The  great  majority  of  patients  recover,  but  usually 
not  tiU  after  delivery.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  when  insanity 
comes  on  in  the  early  months,  the  patient  recovers  before  delivery. 
There  is,  however,  a  liability  to  relapse  after  delivery.  According 
to  Spiegelberg,  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  when  the  insanity 
comes  on  in  the  early  months.  Of  Savage's  cases,  90  per  cent, 
recovered  within  twelve  months.  The  average  date  of  recovery 
was  six  months  after  delivery.  When  the  insanity  takes  a  form 
different  from  that  usual  during  pregnancy — that  is  to  say,  when 
there  is  mania  rather  than  melancholia — the  prognosis  is  less 
favourable. 

The  insanity  of  labour.— In  some  cases  of  labour  a  kind  of 
transitory  mania  or  delirium  is  produced  by  the  intensity  of  the 
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pam.  The  patient,  m  her  frenzy,  may  injure  herself,  or,  more 
Irequently,  injure  the  chUd,  the  excitement  reaching  its  height  just 
at  the  final  pains,  when  the  head  passes  the  vulva.  As  might  he 
expected,  this  is  more  common  in  primiparas,  in  whom  greater  pain 
IS  produced  in  the  distension  of  the  perineum,  and  inevitable 
laceration  of  the  vaginal  outlet.  The  mental  agony  resultmg  from 
seduction  may  add  to  the  effect.  There  is  a  medico-legal  interest  in 
the  question,  since  it  has  generally  been  held,  when  a  woman  has 
been  delivered  alone,  and  is  accused  of  having  committed  infanticide 
immediately  upon  the  birth  of  the  child,  that  the  deed  may  have 
been  done  under  the  influence  of  transient  mania.  As  a  rule,  the 
maniacal  excitement  passes  off  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  questioned  whether  this  transient  frenzy  should 
really  be  classed  as  insanity.  There  is  a  resemblance,  however,  to 
insanity  in  the  fact  that  delusions  are  sometimes  manifested.  More- 
over, in  a  few  cases,  though  the  excitement  passes  off  for  a  time, 
other  mental  symptoms,  such  as  melancholia,  are  developed  a  little 
later.  The  maniacal  excitement  must  then  be  regarded  as  the  first 
symptom  of  the  disease.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  by  Savage. 

The  insanity  of  the  puerperal  period. — This,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  most  common  form  of  puerperal  insanity.  There 
is  no  positive  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  insanity  of 
lactation,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  including  all  cases  occurring 
within  two  months  after  delivery.  Of  these,  the  great  majority  are 
developed  within  the  first  fortnight,  and  extremely  few  after  the  first 
month.  The  insanity  of  lactation,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  comes 
on  when  the  patient  has  been  weakened  by  many  months'  nursing. 

Causation. — Besides  the  general  causes  already  enumerated  (see 
p.  838),  the  chief  causes  operating  in  the  production  of  this  variety 
are  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  produced  by  the  shock  of 
labour  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion.  The  disease  is  therefore 
promoted  by  anything  which  increases  either  of  these  effects, 
especially  difficult  or  painful  labour,  or  excessive  haemorrhage. 
Ansemia  is,  indeed,  almost  always  a  marked  feature  in  the  patient. 
Some  mental  impression,  such  as  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  child,  is 
present  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  (46  out  of  92,  according  to 
Esquirol).  The  shame  resulting  from  seduction  has  an  important 
influence  according  to  some,  but  Savage  has  found  insanity  after 
illegitimate  childbirth  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

In  some  cases  of  neurotic  patients,  or  those  predisposed  to  insanity, 
the  delirium  accompanying  some  form  of  puerperal  fever  takes  a 
maniacal  aspect.  The  delirium  then  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
fever,  and  subsides  with  it.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  puerperal 
fever  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  insanity,  just  as  any 
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other  kiud  of  acute  cUsease  may  be.  The  insanity  then  remains 
after  the  pyrexia  has  subsided.  Other  acute  disorders,  complicating 
the  puerperal  state,  which  have  been  observed  as  the  antecedents 
of  insanity,  are  rheumatic  fever,  scarlatina,  and  mammary  abscess. 

Sir  J.  Simpson  held  that  puerperal  insanity  was  frequently  the 
result  of  urtemia,  but  other  authorities  have  found  albuminuria  to 
be  very  rarely  present.  Savage,  however,  records  a  case  in  which 
slight  albuminuria  was  present  only  during  the  period  of  excite- 
ment, a  condition  not  found  in  ordinaryacute  mania.  Sir  J .  Simpson, 
indeed,  stated  that  the  albumen  disappeared  from  the  urine  within 
a  short  time  after  the  access  of  the  malady  ;  but,  in  such  case,  the 
insanity  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  urtfimic.  Insanity  has  occasionally 
been  a  sequel  of  eclampsia,  but  only  in  rare  cases. 

Puerperal  insanity  may  occur  after  an  abortion  as  well  as  after 
labour,  although  not  so  frequently.  Sometimes  it  recurs  in  suc- 
cessive pregnancies.  In  other  cases,  after  a  first  attack  of  puerperal 
mania,  some  uterine  disorder,  or  an  ovarian  tumour,  may  cause  a 
recurrence.  I  have  known  very  acute  mania,  resembling  puerperal 
mania,  and  followed  by  rapid  recovery,  to  be  the  sequel  of  the 
operation  for  the  incision  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Clinical  course. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  form  taken  is  that 
of  mania  (in  57  out  of  73  cases,  according  to  Tuke).  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  outbreak  takes  place  within  a  fortnight 
after  delivery.  There  may  be  premonitory  signs  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. Generally  there  is  sleeplessness  ;  the  patient  may  take 
an  unreasonable  dislike  to  the  nurse,  or  alter  in  her  manner  to  her 
husband.  The  maniacal  outbreak  may  be  sudden.  Generally  it  is 
marked  by  extreme  restlessness  of  motion  and  incoherent  voluble 
speech.  Throughout  the  incoherence  may  be  sometimes  traced  a 
prominent  delusion,  or  some  idea  which  had  previously  occupied  the 
patient's  mind.  Hallucinations  of  vision  are  frequent.  The  patient 
may  violently  resist  being  kept  in  bed,  may  tear  off  her  clothes,  or 
try  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  window.  She  is  often  violent  towards 
relations,  takes  a  dislike  to  her  husband,  and  is  apt  to  try  to  destroy 
the  child.  The  suicidal  tendency  is  also  often  marked.  In  a  few 
cases  the  mania  comes  on  very  suddenly — within  a  few  days  after 
delivery — and  passes  oil  as  suddenly.  Patients  in  this  state  may 
destroy  their  children  or  injure  themselves  or  others,  and  the 
explosion  may  suddenly  restore  the  balance  of  reason.  The  condition 
is  therefore  one  of  medico-legal  importance. 

In  other  cases  the  onset  is  not  so  violent.  The  patient  at  first 
may  merely  be  incoherent,  may  refuse  food,  or  may  show  signs  of 
delusion ;  but,  in  all  cases  which  occur  within  the  first  fortnight 
after  delivery,  an  outbreak  of  violence  is  to  be  apprehended. 
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regard  for  decency.  There  may  be  filthy  habits,  such  as  eating 
excrement.  Food  is  often  refused.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  con- 
tains excess  of  urea,  urates  and  phosphates,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  waste  of  tissues.  The  lochia  and  secretion  of  milk  are 
generaUy  suppressed  or  diminished  at  the  outset  of  the  disease.  This 
circumstance  is  to  be  regarded,  as  a  rule,  as  a  consequence,  and  not  a 
cause  ol  the  msamty.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  within  the 
first  week,  it  may  indicate  a  septic  disturbance,  which  is  itself 
excitmg  the  insanity.  It  will  then  be  associated  with  elevation  of 
temperature.  The  incessant  restlessness  of  body  and  mind,  sleep- 
lessness, and  difficulty  about  feeding  often  lead  to  great  wasting, 
and  increase  of  that  anajmia  which  is  usually  present  from  the  first. 

An  erotic  tendency  is  rather  common,  and  women  may  use  in 
their  ravings  obscene  and  profane  language  which  they  would  hardly 
have  been  thought  likely  to  be  acquainted  with.  Delusions  of  a 
sexual  kind  may  be  prominent,  and  the  patient  may  falsely  accuse 
herself  of  unchastity.  Masturbation  is  pretty  frequent.  This 
tendency  may  be  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  apt  to  persist 
throughout  its  whole  course. 

I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which,  after  an  early  abortion,  and 
great  disappointment  in  consequence,  mania  took  the  form  of  intense 
paroxysms,  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  like  epileptic  attacks,  and 
recurring  several  times  in  the  day.  In  the  paroxysm,  the  patient 
fought  furiously  with  those  present,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
were  devils  carrying  her  to  heU  to  prevent  her  having  a  child.  It 
passed  away  quite  suddenly,  and  she  lay  exhausted,  but  quite 
rational.  The  only  suspicious  sign  in  the  interval  was,  that  she 
wished  to  be  left  alone  with  one  of  her  children  and  a  knife,  in 
order  to  prove  that  she  was  quite  sane.  This  patient  had  to  be 
removed  to  an  asylum,  but  recovered  after  a  few  weeks. 

Melancholia  is  more  common  in  cases  commencing  later  than  the 
first  fortnight  after  delivery,  and  the  onset  is  commonly  more 
gradual.  In  this  form  there  is  often  religious  despondency. 
Other  moral  causes,  such  as  grief,  ill-treatment,  or  poverty,  are  also 
more  frequently  operative  than  in  mania.  Sleeplessness  is  even 
more  marked  than  in  mania.  The  suicidal  tendency  is  strong,  even 
when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  delusions.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
guard  against  infanticide.    There  is  rarely  any  erotic  tendency  or 
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evidence  of  mastiirbcation.  The  patients  usuaHy  suffer  from  consti- 
pation, and  are  averse  from  taking  food,  either  from  simple  want  of 
appetite  or  from  delusions.  Patients  who  show  maniacal  excite- 
ment at  the  outset  of  the  disease  may  afterwards  pass  into  melan- 
cholia or  dementia. 

Prognosis. — The  patient  rarely,  according  to  Savage,  dies  from 
simple  exhaustion,  as  sometimes  happens  with  other  forms  of  acute 
mania,  but  this  result  does  occasionally  follow.  The  chief  causes  of 
death  were  found  by  Savage  to  be  pyaemia  and  phthisis.  There 
were  seven  deaths  in  78  cases  of  first  attacks  of  puerperal  mania 
recorded  by  him. 

Probably  the  fatal  cases  are  often  not  removed  to  asylums.  Of 
four  cases,  occurring  in  23,591  deliveries  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity,  all  proved  fatal ;  but  this  is  an  unusual  result. 
One  died  from  septica3mia,  of  which  the  mania  was  a  complication  ; 
one  from  pneumonia  ;  two  apparently  from  exhaustion.  Tn  one  of 
these  two  cases  there  was  albuminuria. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die,  cure  follows  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  It  may  still  be  hoped  for,  even  after  the  disease  has  per- 
sisted for  twelve  months.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  lapses 
into  permanent  melancholia  or  dementia.  Of  the  above  78  cases 
recorded  by  Savage,  13  patients  were  uncured  at  the  end  of  from 
12  to  18  months.  The  most  frequent  duration  is  from  three  to  six 
months.  In  reciu'rent  attacks  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable,  and 
the  cure  generally  requires  longer  time.  In  melancholia,  the  aver- 
age duration  is  somewhat  longer.  The  greatest  number  of  recoveries 
takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month. 

The  insanity  of  lactation. — This  form  of  insanity  is  com- 
moner among  the  j)oor  than  among  the  rich,  and  commences  in 
general  physical  weakness  and  ansemia.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
multiparse  who  have  been  weakened  by  numerous  or  quickly- 
repeated  pregnancies.  It  may  commence  at  any  time,  from  two 
months  up  to  eighteen  months  or  more  after  delivery.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  outbreak  has  followed  almost  immediately  upon  weaning. 
The  majority  of  patients  suffer  from  the  outset  from  melancholia, 
and,  even  of  those  who  are  excited  at  the  commencement,  almost 
all  become  melancholic  afterwards.  The  proportion  of  recoveries 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease  are  similar  to  those  in  the  insanity 
of  the  puerperal  period. 

Prophylaxis. — Marriage  should  be  discouraged  in  women  who 
have  a  strong  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity,  and  also,  in  most 
cases,  in  those  who  have  already  had  an  attack  of  insanity.  Such 
advice,  however,  will  generally  not  be  followed.  If  pregnancy 
occurs  in  such  women,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  main- 
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patient  has  previously  suffered  from  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  and 
has  premonitory  signs  of  mental  disturbance  in  a  subsequent  preg- 
nancy the  question  of  inducing  abortion  with  the  liope  of  averting 
insanity  may  arise.  In  general,  this  proceeding  is  as  likely  to 
13iecipitate  the  insanity  as  to  avert  it,  and  the  hope  of  benefit  is 
therefore  hardly  enough  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  the  child. 

Treatment.— As  the  disease  so  generally  terminates  in  re- 
covery, It  IS  desirable  to  avoid  sending  the  patient  to  an  asylum  in 
order  to  avoid  the  consequent  stigma,  provided  that  she  is  in  a 
position  to  secure  the  services  of  skilled  attendants.  Since  she  must 
be  constantly  watched,  day  and  night,  two  attendants  at  least  are 
necessary.  In  cases  of  violent  mania,  four  may  be  required  With 
patients  who  are  not  wealthy,  therefore,  removal  generallv  becomes 
necessary,  unless  the  attack  is  mild,  and  of  brief  duration.  If  re- 
moval is  likely  to  be  necessary,  it  is  weU  that  it  should  take  place 
early,  since  change  of  scene  and  complete  separation  from  relations 
often  have  a  beneficial  effect.  In  the  insanity  of  pregnancy,  the  con- 
sideration that  the  duration  is  likely  to  be  longer  than  in  tlie  other 
forms  may  be  an  element  in  the  decision. 

The  most  important  point  in  treatment  is  to  maintain  nutrition. 
If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  induced  by  coaxing  to  take  an 
ample  amount  of  solid  food.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  liquids  must 
be  given.  Forcible  administration  of  food  may  be  necessary  in 
melancholia,  and  sometimes  in  mania.  The  best  plan  is  to  pass 
through  a  nostril  a  long  thin  (esophageal  tube  surmounted  by  a 
funnel,  the  patient  being  placed  on  her  back.  Gruel,  or  milk 
thickened  with  some  farinaceous  food,  or  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk, 
may  be  poured  down. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  often  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  ex- 
citement. Opiates  must  be  used  with  caution,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
attempt  to  procure  sleep  if  there  are  successive  restless  nights. 
Chloral  with  bromide  of  jjotassium  may  be  tried,  or  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  may  be  given.  If  the  morphia  does  not 
succeed,  it  should  not  be  pushed  to  large  doses.  It  should  be  given 
only  at  bedtime,  and  should  not  be  long  continued.  In  melan- 
cholia, opiates  often  act  better  than  in  mania.  Stimulants  in 
moderation,  given  in  the  evening,  often  aid  sleep,  and  diminish  the 
necessity  for  opiates. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  patient  should  not  see  her  husband, 
cliildren,and  relatives,  especially  if  she  has  shown  any  dislike  to  them. 
In[the  later  stages,  change  of  air  and  scene  often  proves  beneficial.  In 
the  convalescent  stage,  Savage  considers  that  a  return  to  cohabitation 
is  beneficial,  but  pregnancj'^  should  be  avoided  for  a  considerable  time. 
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DISEASES   OF  THE  BREAST. 

Galactorrhoea. — Some  excess  in  the  quantity  of  normal  milk  at 
the  commencement  of  lactation  is  not  uncommon.  The  excess  then 
generally  escapes  spontaneously.  An  equilibrium  is  usually  soon 
attained  through  the  increased  appetite  of  the  infant ;  and  the  only 
treatment  necessary  is  to  limit  somewhat  the  amount  of  liquid  taken 
and  keep  the  bowels  acting  rather  freely  by  means  of  salines. 

The  term  "  galactoiThoea  "  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  not  only  a  persistent  excess  of  milk,  but  the  milk  itself  is  thin  and 
deficient  in  solids.  This  is  generally  a  sign  that  the  woman  is  in 
a  debilitated  condition,  and  unfit  for  suckling.  Continual  escape  of 
such  a  thin  secretion  has  been  observed,  not  only  in  nursing  women, 
but  sometimes  in  those  who  have  weaned,  or  have  not  suckled,  or 
even  during  pregnancy. 

Results. — The  strength  is  soon  reduced  by  the  drain  upon  the 
system.  There  is  generally  loss  of  flesh.  Shortness  of  breath  and 
other  signs  of  anaemia  quickly  appear.  Some  impairment  of  sight 
is  common.  Phthisis  may  supervene,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 
The  infant  also  does  not  thrive  upon  the  poor  milk.  Sometimes 
menstruation  returns  in  conjunction  with  the  galactorrhoea,  and  may 
be  excessive  in  quantity.    The  exhausting  effect  is  then  increased. 

Treatment. — The  child  should  be  weaned,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
the  mother's.  If  the  flow  of  milk  still  persists  after  suckling  has 
been  discontinued,  gentle  continuous  pressure  should  be  made  upon 
the  breasts.  This  may  be  caiTied  out  in  the  manner  described  at 
p.  288.  At  the  same  time  glycerine  of  belladonna*  may  be 
applied  to  the  breasts,  or  belladonna  or  atropia  may  be  given 
internally.  If  these  means  do  not  readily  succeed  a  few  full  doses 
(gr.  X. — XX.)  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given.  To  recruit 
the  strength,  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine,  and  change  of  air 
are  desirable. 

Deficient  secretion  of  milh. — In  the  absence  of  any  febrile 
disturbance,  a  deficient  secretion  of  milk  generally  depends  upon 
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some  constitutional  state  not  to  be  remedied  by  drugs.  So  long  as 
here  as  hope  that  the  mother  will  be  able  to  suckle,^even  partkny 
the  child  sliould  still  be  put  to  the  breast,  but  at  longer IteS 
than  usual.  If  unsatisfied,  it  should  be  fed  artificially  immedL  ely 
afterwards.  The  mother's  diet  should  contain  a  good^ZorS^^^^^^^ 
liquid,  especially  of  milk  or  gruel  made  with  milk,  and  should  be 
as  ample  and  nutritious  as  possible.  Among  other  articles  of  diet 
which  have  been  especially  recommended  are  fish,  especially  oysters 
leguminous  foods,  such  as  peas,  beans  or  lentils,  the  latter  especially 
in  the  form  of  revalenta  arabica,  and  stout  in  moderation.  The 
only  drug  likely  to  be  of  service  is  pilocarpin  in  smaU  doses. 

Depressed  nipples.— Flat  or  depressed  nipples  may  be  due 
to  some  extent  to  defective  development,  but  are  generally  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  stays.  The  child,  not  being  able  to  suck 
readily,  may  eventually  refuse  the  breast  altogether,  or  may  cause 
much  pam,  or  produce  excoriations  or  fissures  by  its  eflForts. 

Trmtme7it.—In  this  condition  good  may  often  be  effected  by 
drawing  out  the  nipples  by  means  of  a  breast-glass  attached  to  an 
india-rubber  tube  and  mouth-piece,  and  having  a  reservoir'  into 
which  the  milk  falls.  If,  even  after  this,  the  infant  is  stiU  unable 
to  suck  ill  the  natural  way,  it  may  be  able  to  suck  through  a  glass 
nipple-shield  to  which  is  attached  an  india-rubber  nipple," like  that 
of  a  feeding-bottle. 

Excoriations  and  fissures  of  the  nipples.— Excoriations 
and  fissures  are  most  common  in  primiparge,  in  whom  the  skin  is 
generally  more  tender.  They  are  also  more  liable  to  occur  when 
the  nipples  are  depressed,  or  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  milk,  so 
that  the  infant  has  to  make  unusual  efforts  in  sucking.  They  are 
promoted  by  any  want  of  cleanliness  or  want  of  care  in  drying  the 
nipples  either  in  pregnancy  or  lactation. 

Excoriations  are  generally  situated  near  the  apex  of  the  nipple. 
They  may  commence  by  elevation  of  the  macerated  epitheliimi  in  a 
small  vesicle.  If  an  excoriation  is  continuously  irritated  it  may 
proceed  to  ulceration,  and  cause  actual  loss  of  substance  of  the 
nipple.  Fissures  are  generally  transverse,  at  the  base  of  the  nipple. 
Both  excoriations  and  fissures  may  bleed.  The  child  then  swallows 
the  blood  with  the  milk,  and  may  vomit  it  again  afterwards.  It 
will  also  be  passed  per  rectum,  and  thus  constitute  one  of  the  forms 
of  meloena  in  the  infant. 

Both  excoriations  and  fissiu'es  are  apt  to  cause  great  agoii)^  in 
suckling,  and  make  the  motlier  dread  the  application  of  the  child  to 
the  breast.  Even  a  very  minute  fissure  may  cause  this  intense 
suffering ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation whenever  pain  in  suckling  is  complained  of.    These  con- 
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ditions  of  tlie  nipple  are  among  the  most  important  causes  of 
inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  breast. 

Prophylaxis.— Dming  pregnancy  the  nipples  should  be  washed 
frequently,  and  the  epithelium  should  not  be  aUowed  to  accumu- 
late, so  as  to  leave  tender  spots  on  its  detachment.  In  primiparse, 
especially  if  the  nipples  are  tender,  it  is  desirable  to  harden  the 
skin  before  delivery  by  washing  with  spirit  or  a  solution  of  tannm. 
During  lactation,  the  nipples  should  be  carefully  washed  and  dried 
after  each  time  of  suckKng. 

Treatment. — The  lotion  recommended  by  Playfair,  consisting  of 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphurous  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine  of 
tannin,  and  an  ounce  of  water,  often  does  great  good.  The  fissures 
or  excoriations  may  also  be  touched  once  a  day  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  x.  ad  ^i.).  Some  recommend  touching  with  the 
solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Fordyce  Barlcer  recommends  the 
application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  It  is  frequently 
found  that  less  pain  is  produced  if  the  child  sucks  through  a  glass 
nipple-shield.  This  plan  does  not,  however,  answer  so  weU  for 
fissures  at  the  base  as  for  excoriations  at  the  apex  of  the  nipple. 
If  the  fissures  or  excoriations  do  not  otherwise  heal,  suckling  with 
the  affected  breast  should  be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two.  This 
will  generally  allow  them  to  heal  without  putting  an  end  to  lac- 
tation altogether. 

Mastitis  : — Mammary  abscess. — At  the  time  when  the 
secretion  of  the  milk  commences  it  is  common,  especially  in  primi- 
parse, for  the  breasts  to  become  unequally  swollen,  knotty,  and 
painful.  This  condition  arises  from  obstructions  in  the  lacteal 
ducts,  preventing  a  free  outflow  of  the  secretion.  When  the  child 
has  been  lost,  and  the  breasts  are  therefore  not  relieved  by  its 
sucking,  the  glands  may  be  more  uniformly  affected  in  a  similar 
way.  In  either  case,  the  condition  may  amount  to  actual  inflam- 
mation. There  may  be  elevation  of  temperature  and  pulse,  as 
well  as  local  pain,  swelling  and  tenderness,  and  sometimes  even 
rigors  occur.  Thickened  lymphatics  may  be  traced,  running  to  the 
axilla,  and  the  axillary  glands  may  become  swollen.  It  is  very 
rare,  however,  for  this  form  of  inflammation,  without  other  cause, 
to  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  and  it  almost  always  ends  in 
resolution. 

Abscess  in  the  breast,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  due  to 
excoriation  or  fissure  of  the  nipples.  Probably  in  most  cases  the 
lacteal  ducts  become  affected,  in  consequence,  by  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, microbes  of  suppuration  having  found  an  entrance  from 
without,  and  at  the  same  time  obstructed.  The  inflammation 
extends  backward  along  the  ducts  to  the  lobules  of  the  gland  ;  thus 
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a  portion  only  of  the  gland  is  affected  as  a  rule.  Small  collections 
o  first ;  these  unite  and  form  a  larger  abscess- 

cavity.  Not  unfrequently,  after  the  opening  of  a  first  abscess,  one 
or  more  subsequent  abscesses  are  formed  in  other  lobules,  different 
loci  of  inflammation  having  suppurated  in  succession,  'in  other 
cases  the  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  nipple,  not  alone,  the 
lacteal  ducts,  but  through  the  cellular  tissue,  chiefly  by  the 
lymphatics. 

Abscess  of  the  breast,  in  accordance  with  the  view  given  above 
as  to  its  causation,  rarely  appears  within  the  first  few  days  after 
dehvery.     More  frequently  it  occurs  about  the  third  or  fourth  week, 
and  sometimes  even  at  a  later  period.    It  occurs  chiefly  in  anemic 
and  debilitated  women.    Those  cases  which  do  not  commence 
within  the  first  two  months  after  delivery  are  observed  chiefly  in 
women  who  are  weakened  by  prolonged  lactation  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  suckling  is  prolonged  for  eighteen  months  or  more— a  not 
uncommon  case  among  the  lower  classes.   Sometimes  an  abscess  has 
followed  sudden  cessation  of  suckling,  when  the  glands  are  in  fuU  ' 
activity.     Occasionally  it  has  been  observed  in  pregnancy,  or  in 
women  not  suckling  their  children.     In  rare  cases,  a  blow  or  other 
injury  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  inflammation.  In 
stiU  more  rare  cases,  abscess,  or  even  sloughing,  of  the  breast,  forms 
a  part  of  a  general  septic  infection,  and  occurs  shortly  after  delivery. 
Micrococci  may  generally  be  found  in  the  pus  of  a  mammary  abscess. 
These  probably  gain  access,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  lacteal  ducts. 

The  most  common  form  of  inflammation  leading  to  abscess  is 
what  is  called  "  parenchymatous  mastitis,"  in  which  the  glandular 
substance  and  areolar  tissue  of  a  portion  of  the  mamma  are  in- 
volved in  inflammation  together.  The  lacteal  ducts  belonging  to  the 
affected  acini  become  obstructed.  Sometimes,  as  the  abscess  enlarges, 
it  may  burst  into  a  large  lacteal  duct.  The  pus  may  then  be  dis- 
charged from  the  nipple  with  the  mUk  ;  or,  if  the  abscess  also  opens 
externally,  a  lacteal  fistula  may  remain  at  the  point  of  opening, 
through  which  the  milk  escapes,  and  wliich  sometimes  is  found 
difiicult  to  close. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  inflammation  begins  with  acute  pain 
and  pretty  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  There  is  considerable 
elevation  of  pulse  and  tem})erature,  general  malaise,  and  usually 
rigors  at  the  commencement  of  suppuration.  The  temperature  often 
subsides  somewhat  after  a  few  days,  but  pain  usually  continues  imtil 
tlie  pus  has  escaped.  A  liard  and  very  tender  swelling  is  found  at 
the  site  of  inflammation. 

As  the  case  progresses,  the  skin  becomes  reddened,  and  eventuallj' 
glazed  and  oidematous,  and  fluctuation  becomes  manifest  as  the  pus 
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approaches  the  surface.  If  the  abscess  is  left  to  nature,  it  often 
bursts  by  a  small  opening  ;  the  pus  does  not  escape  freely,  and  the 
different  foci  of  suppuration  communicate  also  by  narrow  openings. 
A  large  part  of  the  mamma  may  thus  be  undermined.  Openings 
may  also  take  place  at  several  points,  and  the  breast  may  thus  be- 
come riddled  with  fistulous  tracts.  In  such  cases  suppuration  may 
continue  for  months,  and  the  strength  be  greatly  reduced.  When 
the  patient  is  exposed  to  insanitary  conditions,  sloughing  of  under- 
mined tissue  may  take  place,  and  hfemorrhage  may  occur  from 
vessels  laid  open. 

Supra-mammary  abscess. — Sometimes  the  inflammation  affects,  not 
the  gland-tissue  itself,  but  the  areolar  tissue  over  it.  The  starting- 
point  is  the  nipple,  or  some  of  the  small  glands  surrounding  it,  and 
either  the  areola  only  may  be  involved,  or  the  cellular  tissue  over  a 
wider  surface.  A  superficial  abscess,  generally  of  no  great  size,  is 
thus  formed. 

Suh-mammary  abscess. — In  other  cases  the  site  of  abscess  forma- 
tion  is  the  layer  of  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  breast.  Inflammation 
generally  spreads  to  this  from  the  deeper  portion  of  the  gland  itself. 
The  abscess  is  then  usually  extensive.  The  whole  mamma  becomes 
prominent :  there  is  deep-seated  pain  and  tenderness,  but  not  so 
much  superficial  tenderness ;  pain  on  movement  of  the  arm  is 
greater  than  iu  ordinary  mammary  abscess.  The  abscess  generally 
opens  at  the  border  of  the  gland,  toward  the  outer  and  lower  part, 
often  in  several  places.    This  variety  is  the  rarest  of  all. 

Treatment. — If  there  are  signs  of  inflammation  on  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  secretion  of  milk,  saline  laxatives,  such  as  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  are  to  be  given.  If  the  child  is  to  be  suckled,  gentle 
frictions  with  oil  in  the  direction  of  the  nipple  are  to  be  employed. 
If  the  child  is  feeble  in  sucking,  a  little  milk  may  be  drawn  now 
and  then  with  a  breast-glass,  with  a  view  to  clearing  the  ducts.  If, 
however,  the  child  is  dead,  it  is  better  to  treat  with  belladonna  or 
atropia,  and  apply  gentle  pressure  in  the  mode  already  described 
(see  p.  288). 

When  abscess  is  threatened,  the  first  essential  is  to  take  away  the 
child  from  the  breast — at  any  rate,  from  the  side  aflected.  If  neces- 
sary, some  milk  may  be  squeezed  from  the  aflected  side  by  gentle 
pressure,  or  a  little  may  be  drawn  off  by  the  breast-glass.  Saline 
aperients  should  be  given,  and  opiates  for  the  relief  of  pain. 
Poultices  give  much  relief,  but  they  are  undesirable  so  long  as  there 
is  a  hope  of  avoiding  suppuration,  and  also  after  the  abscess  has 
been  opened.  In  the  latter  case  they  cause  maceration  of  the  skin 
and  prolong  the  suppuration.  Strict  rest  should  be  maintained. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  the  arm  kept  to  the  side. 
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Gentle  uniform  pressure  is  also  useful.  This  may  be  aiiplied  by 
carel^iUy  strapping  the  breast,  the  strapping  not  being  warmed  at 
the  fire,  but  dipped  in  hot  water,  so  that  it  may  become  more 
pliable,  and  adapt  itself  more  completely  to  the  shape  of  the  breast 
At  this  stage  it  is  better  to  use  cold  than  heat.  Dry  cold  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  bag  of  ice,  or  a  Leiter's  temperature  regulator 
(see  p.  8 1 3),  through  which  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  is  kept  rimning. 

The  stage  at  which  poultices  are  useful  is  when  it  is  clear  that 
suppiu-ation  has  commenced,  or  is  inevitable,  but  the  pus  is  not  yet 
near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  evacuated.  As  soon  as  it  is 
obvious  at  what  spot  the  abscess  is  commencing  to  point  it  should 
be  opened.  In  general  it  is  well  to  wait  until  this  is  evident  to  the 
eye  ;  but  in  some  cases,  when  there  is  au  unusuaUy  deep  abscess 
and  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  it  may  be  desirable  to  explore 
with  an  aspirator-needle. 

The  abscess  should  be  opened  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  an 
ansesthetic  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  line  of  incision 
should  radiate  from  the  lu^  so  as  not  to  divide  the  lacteal  ducts. 
The  incision  should  be  fairly  deep  and  wide,  and  aU  the  pus,  with 
any  loose  shreds  of  tissue,  should  be  squeezed  out  by  gentle  pressure. 
A  drainage  tube  may  then  be  introduced,  and  cut  off  level  with  the 
skin,  the  end  being  secured  by  threads  which  pass  through  it,  and 
He  upon  the  skin  beneath  the  antiseptic  dressings.  The  incision  is 
covered  with  antiseptic  gauze  in  the  usual  way,  and  this  is  kept  in 
place  by  a  gauze  bandage,  by  which  gentle  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
breast.  The  dressings  need  not  be  changed  more  than  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  unless  any  discharge  makes  its  appearance  through 
the  gauze. 

A  superficial  supra-mammary  abscess  is  easily  opened  by  a  free 
incision  radiating  from  the  nii3j)le.  It^is  Letter  not  to  include  the 
.areola  in  the  incision,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  lest  the  nipple  l^e  drawi 
aside  by  the  cicatrix.  A  sub-mammary  abscess  should  be  opened, 
if  possible  toward  the  outer  and  lower  jJart.  An  exijloring-needle 
may  be  requii-ed,  to  make  sure  of  the  locality  of  the  pus. 

Tonic  treatment,  especially  quinine  and  ii'on,  will  be  called  for, 
and  the  strength  should  be  supported  by  nutntious  diet.  In  general 
it  is  better  to  wean  the  infant  altogether. 

If  the  abscess  lias  "b"^n"neglected  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
sujjpuration  is  prolonged,  and  fistulous  openings  remain,  the  openings 
may  be  enlarged,  the  finger  passed  in  to  break  down  partitions  in 
the  abscess  cavity,  and  drainage  tubes  intrgjluced.  The  cavity  may 
be  washed  out  at  intervals  with  a  solution  of  iodine  (Tv.  iorji^  ^ii.  .id 
a(|.  0  i.).  or  chinosol  (1  in  2,000).  Closure  of  the  sinuses  is  pro- 
moted by  well-adjusted  pressure. 
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Galactocele. — In  very  rare  cases  a  collection  of  milk  is  formed 
tlirough  obstruction  of  one  of  the  lacteal  ducts.  After  a  time  the 
milk  generally  becomes  thick  and  cheesy,  through  absorption  of  the 
watery  portion,  or  it  may  separate  itself  into  a  thin  and  a  thicker 
part.  The  swelling  is  generally  only  of  moderate  size,  but  has  been 
known  to  attain  enormous  dimensions.  The  skin  may  give  way 
eventually,  or  the  cyst-wall  may  give  way,  and  the  milk  become 
extravasated  in  the  breast. 

Treatment. — The  swelling  should  be  incised,  and  the  farther 
secretion  of  milk  stopped  by  weaning  the  infant. 
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Abdomen,  enlargement  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 120  ;  discoloration  of,  in 
pregnancy,  117  ;  in  puerperal  state, 
276  ;  palpation  of,  in  pregnancy, 
120  ;  pendulous,  341  ;  stripe  upon, 
in  pregnancy,  117,  277 

Abdominal  foetation,  297  ;  tumours, 
diagnosis  of,  from  pregnancy,  132 

Abdominal  palpation,  194,  203 

Abnormal  pregnancy,  295 

Abnormalities  of  uterus  in  pregnancy, 

■  340 

Abortion,  396  ;  causation,  398  ;  symp- 
toms and  course,  401  ;  diagnosis, 
403  ;  prognosis,  404  ;  treatment, 
405  ;  incomplete,  treatment  of,  414 

Abortion,  artificial  induction  of,  in 
vomiting,  of  pregnancy,  319  ;  in 
cborea,  322  ;  in  albuminuria,  327  ; 
in  cancer  of  cervix  uteri  and  pelvis, 
466  ;  in  contracted  pelvis,  554  ; 
missed,  364  ;  operation  for,  593 

Abscess,  mammary,  847  ;  in  puerperal 
peritonitis,  797  ;  in  pelvic  cel- 
lulitis, 800 ;  in  phlegmasia  dolens, 
823  ;  in  puerperal  pyiemia,  793 

Acardiac  acephalic  monster,  260,  497 

Accidental  complications  of  pregnancy, 
384 

—  haemorrhage,  432  ;  treatment, 
434 

Accidents  during  and  after  labour, 
714 

Adaptation  of  foetus  to  uterus,  98 
After-coming  head,  extraction  of,  254  ; 
in  contracted  pelvis,  548  ;  applica- 
tion of  forceps  to,  648  ;  perforation 
of,  089 

After-pains,  274  ;  treatment  of,  285 
Agalactia,  287,  824 
Ague,  in  pregnancy,  391 


Air,  entry  of,  into  circulation,  830 
Albuminuria,  in  pregnancy,  323  ;  treat- 
ment, 327  ;  in  eclampsia,  331  ;  in 
connection  with  puerperal  insanity, 
820 

Allantois,  formation  of,  63 
Amnion,  formation  of,  58  ;  dropsy  of, 
370 

Amniotic  fluid.    {See  Liquor  amnii.) 
Amputation,  intra-uterine,  of  limbs, 
374 

Ana3mi,'«,  in  pregnancy,  319 

Anaesthesia,  in  normal  labour,  224  ;  in 
eclampsia,  335  ;  in  forceps  delivery, 
622  ;  in  version,  652,  662  ;  in  cra- 
niotomy, 675  ;  in  Coesarian  section, 
699 

Anasarca,  in  pregnancy,  326,  338  ;  of 

fcetus,  499 
Anatomy  of  pelvis,  1 
Anencephalic  monster,  497 
Anodynes  in  the  first  stage  of  labour, 

224.     (/S'ee  Narcotics.) 
Anteflexion  and  auteversion  of  gravid 

uterus,  340 
Antiseptic  precautions  in  labour,  205  ; 

in  the  puerperium,  252  ;  in  lying-in 

hospitals,  808 
Antistreptococcic  serum,  814 
Anus,    laceration    of    sphincter  of, 

727 

Apoplexy,  during  or  after  labour,  815  ; 
of  new-born  infant,  750 

Area  germinativa,  57 
—  pellucida,  57 

Areola,  mammary,  in  pregnancy,  113 

Arm,  dorsal  displacement  of,  491  : 
liberation  of,  in  pelvic  presenta- 
tions, 548,  603;  presentation  of, 
478,  490  ;  presentation  of,  with 
head,  490 
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Articulations,  pelvic,  9  ;  inflammation 
of,  792,  798  ;  rapture  of  jielvic,  in 
labour,  731  ;  relaxation  of  pelvic,  in 
pregnancy,  11 

Artificial  human  milk,  293 

—  feeding  of  infant,  290 

—  respiration,  in  asphyxia  neona- 

torum, 747 
Ascites,  foetal,  502 

Asphyxia  neonatorum,  744  :  treatment, 
748 

—  of  foetus,    indications   of,  in 

pehdc  presentation,  253, 
596 

Atresia  of  cervix,  462  ;  of  vagina  and 
vulva,  463 

Attitude  of  foetus,  96 

Auscultation,  in  pregnancy,  126,  128, 
131  ;  in  twin  pregnancy,  262 

Autogenetic  septicsemia,  778 

Auxiliary  forces  in  labour,  167  ;  ineffi- 
ciency of,  443 

Aveling's  forceps,  613  ;  repositor  for 
inversion  of  uterus,  742  ;  transfusion 
ajsparatus,  769 

Axes  of  pelvis,  17,  19 

Axis,  deviation  of  uterine,  in  labour, 
444 


Bacteria,  in  puerperal  fevers,  775 
Baer's  operation,  710 
Ballottement,  124 
Bandl,  ring  of,  107,  440 
Basilyst,  682 
Battledore  placenta,  355 
Bilobed  uterus,  pregnancy  in,  273 
Bimanual  examination,  in  early  preg- 
nancy, 120 

—    version,  652 
Binder,  application  of  abdominal,  223 
Biparietal  obliquity  of  fcetal  head,  186, 

527 

Bipolar  version,  654  ;  in  shoulder  pre- 
sentation, 661 

Bladder,  calculus  in,  obstructing  labour, 
473  ;  distension  of,  obstructing 
labour,  442  ;  distension  of  foatal, 
502 

Blastodermic  membrane,  52  ;  cleavage 
of,  58 

Blood,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy,  115  ; 
transfusion  of,  765 


Blunt  hook,  in  breech  presentation. 
600 

Bougie,  use  of  flexible,  in  induction 
of  labour,  585 

Brain,  embolism  of,  830 

Braxton  Hicks'  cephalotribe,  678 

Breasts,  areola  of,  113  ;  care  of,  in 
puerperal  state,  287  ;  changes  of,  in 
pregnancy,  113  ;  diseases  of,  845  ; 
abscess  of,  847 

Breech  presentations.  {See  Pelvic  pre- 
sentations. ) 

Bregma,  89 

Brim  of  pelvis,  3 

Bronchocele,  in  pregnancy,  389 

B)-ow  presentations,  228,  239  ;  treat- 
ment of,  242 

Budin's  catheter,  416 


Cadaveric  poison,  in  causation  of  puer- 
peral septictemia,  775,  787 
Caesarian  section,  696  ;  in  cancer  of 
cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  467  ;  in  con- 
tracted pelvis,  551  ;  description  of 
operation,  699  ;  uterine  sutures  in, 
701  ;  post-mortem  operation,  705  ; 
I      Porro's  operation  in,  706  ;  Sanger's 
I      operation,  667,  702 
Calcareous  degeneration,  of  foetus,  29.9  ; 

of  jDlacenta,  358 
Calculus,  vesical,  obstructing  labour, 
472 

Cancer  of  cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  464  ; 
treatment,  466 

Gaj)ut  succedaneum,  in  cranial  presen- 
tation, 160,  193  ;  in  face  presenta- 
tion, 237  ;  diagnosis  of,  from  cephal- 
hEematoma,  749 

Carcinoma.    {See  Cancer.) 

Cardiac  diseases  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 384 

Carneous  mole,  363 

C'arunculse  myrtiformes,  134 
I  Caul,  157,  504 

Cellulitis,  pelvic.  {Sec  Pelvic  cellu- 
litis.) 

Centres,  motor,  for  uterine  contraction, 
146 

Ceijhalhoematoma,  749 
Cephalic  version,  650 
Cejihalotomy,  681 
Cephalotribe,  677 
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Cervix  uteri,  apparent  shortening  of 
in  pregnancy,  109 

—  artificial  dilatation  of,  in  labour, 

456  ;  for  induction  of  abor- 
tion, 593  ;  for  induction  of 
premature  laboixr,  587  ;  in 
vomiting  of  pregnancy,  318 

—  atresia  of,    462  ;   cancer  of, 

464;  changes  of,  in  pregnancy, 
107,  122  ;  dilatation  of,  152, 
158  ;  erosion  of,  in  pregnancy, 
316  ;  ganglion  of,  147;  in 
placenta   prsevia,    421  ;  in 
puerperal  state,  272  ;  incision 
of,  467  ;  laceration  of,  714, 
722  ;  mode  of  expansion  of, 
in    labour,    158  ;  organic 
rigidity  of,  453  ;  spasmodic 
stricture  of,  452  ;  ti'eatment 
of  rigidity  of,  454 
Chamberlen's  forceps,  609 
Champetier  de  Ribes'  dilators,  457 
Child,  new  born.    {See  Infant.) 
Cholera,  in  pregnancy,  395 
Chorea,  in  pregnancy,  321 
Chorion,  formation  of,  65  ;  primitive, 
52  ;  hydatidiform  degeneration  of, 
366  ;  diseases  of,  as  a  cause  of  abor- 
tion.   {See  Placenta. ) 
Cicatrices,  obstructing  labour,  463 
Circulation,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy, 
115  ;  of  foetus,  83  ;  changes  of  fcetal, 
at  birth,  85 
Cleavage  of  blastodermic  membrane,  58 
Coccyx,  3  ;  mobility  of,  10,  15,  19 
Coiling  of  funis,  373  ;  as  a  cause  of 

obstruction  to  labour,  505 
Collapse  after  labour,  832 
Colostrum,  275 
Colpeurynter,  591 
Compound  presentations,  490,  492 
Conception,  46  ;  in  multiple  pregnancy, 
258 

Conjugate  diameter  of  pelvic  brim,  13, 

515  ;  diagonal,  513 
Constipation,  in  pregnancy,  319 
Contracted  pelves.    {Sec  Pelvis.) 
Contraction,  pelvic,  effects  of,  upon 

pregnancy,  535  ;  upon  labour,  535 
Contraction,    uterine,    145,  147  ;  in 

pregnancy,  123,  nerve  centre  for, 

146  ;  nervous  mechanism  of,  145  ; 

hour-glass,  of  uterus,  754  ;  irregular, 

of  uterus,  443 


j  Convulsions,  puerperal.  {See  Puerperal 
:      eclampsia. ) 

Cord,  umbilical.    (&e  Funis.) 

Corpus  luteum,  42 

Cramps,  in  labour,  150 

Cranial  presentations,  170 

Crauioclasm,  679 

Cranioclast,  677 

Craniotomj',  indications  for,  673  ;  de- 
scription of  operation,  675  ;  methods 
of  extraction,  677  ;  forceps,  652  ; 
with  after-coming  head,  689  ;  in 
rigidity  of  cervix,  461  ;  in  cancer  of 
cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  467  ;  in  con- 
tracted pelves,  540,  562,  570,  572, 
576,  580 

Crdde's  method  of  expressing  placenta, 

219 
Crochet,  688 

Crowning,  stage  of,  in  labour,  163 
Crural    phlebitis.    (/%e  Phlegmasia 
dolens. ) 

Curette,  use  of,  in  abortion,  415 
Cysts,  in  vesicular  mole,  366  ;  ovarian. 
{See  Ovarian  tumours.) 


Death,  apparent,  of  new-born  child, 

744  ;  fcetal,  diagnosis  of,  133  ;  fcetal, 

causing  abortion,  399  ;  intra-uterine, 

of  foetus,  378  ;  sudden,  during  or 

after  delivery,  824 
Decapitation,  after  failure  of  version, 

487  ;  mode  of  performing,  489  ;  for 

loclied  twins,  494 
Decidua,  formation  of,  52  ;  diseases  of, 

354  ;  fatty  degeneration  of,    358  ; 

disease  of,  as  a  cause  of  abortion,  401 
Decidual  endometritis,  354 
Deciduoma  malignum,  833  ;  diagnosis, 

836  ;  treatment,  836 
Deformities,  pelvic.    {See  Pelvis.) 
Degeneration,  adipocerous,  of  foetus, 

306 ;  calcareous,    of  fo3tus,    306  ; 

of  placenta,  362  ;  hydatidiform,  of 

chorion,  366 
Delivery,  care  of  patient  after,  285  ; 

mode  of  calculating  date  of,  138  ; 

state  of  patient  after,  268  ;  signs  of 

recent,  276 
Development,  early,  of  ovum,  51;  of 

amnion,   58  ;  of  allantois,  63  ;  of 

pelvis,  21 
I  Diabetes,  in  .pregnancy,  388 
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Diagonal  conjugate  diameter  of  pelvis,- 

Diameters,  of  normal  pelvis,  14  •  of 
.   fcetal  head,  90  ' 
Diarrhoea,  in  pregnancy,  319  ;  in  puer- 
peral septicaemia,  796 
Diet,  in  puerperal  state,  285 
Digestion,  disorders  of,  in  pregnancy, 
313 

Digital  examination  in  labour  195 
208 

Dilatation,  manual,  of  cervix,  459 
Dilators,  hydrostatic,  456  ;  Barnes's, 
456  ;  Champetier  de  Ribes',  457  ;  in 
eclampsia,  337  ;  in  placenta  praevia, 
429  ;  in  rigidity  of  cervix,  456  ; 
for  induction  of  premature  labour, 
587 

Diphtheria,  relation  of,  to  puerperal 
fevei',  785 

Diphtheritic  deposits,  in  puerperal 
septicemia,  789 

Diseases  of  xjregnancy,  315  ;  zymotic, 
accidentally  complicating  pregnancy, 
393  ;  zymotic,  relation  of  to  puer- 
peral fever,  783 

Dislocations,  so-called  congenital,  376, 
527 

Displacements  of  uterus,  in  pregnancy, 
340  ;  as  a  cause  of  protracted  labour, 
444  ;  as  a  cause  of  rujjture  of  uterus 
or  vagina,  714  ;  in  puerperal  state, 
772 

Double  uterus,  266 

Douche.    {(S'ee  In jections. ) 

Drainage  tube,  in  mammary  abscess, 
850 ;  in  pelvic  abscess,  818  ;  in 
rupture,  of  uterus,  720 

Dropsy,  of  amnion,  370  ;  general.  (See 
CEdema.) 

Ductus  arteriosus,  83  ;  venosus,  83 

Duration  of  pregnancy,  135 

Dyspnoea,  in  pregnancy,  320  ;  in  throm- 
bosis and  embolism  of  pulmonary 
artery,  828 

Dysuria,  from  retroflexion  of  gravid 
uterus,  345 


Eclampsia.   (/S'ee Puerperal  eclampsia.) 
Ecraseur,  use  of  in  cianiotomy,  688 
Ectopia  of  viscera,  375,  497 
Elbow,  diagnosis  of,  fi-om  knee,  481 


Electricity,  in  asphyxia  neonatorum, 
750  ;  in  extra-uterine  foetation,  310  ; 
for  induction  of  labour,  589  ;  in  pro- 
tracted labour,  447 

Elytrotomy,  in  extra- uterine  fostation 
313 

Embolism  of  pulmonary  arteries,  824  ; 
of  systemic  arteries,  829 

Embryo,  development  of,  79  ;  circula- 
tion of,  83 

Embryotomy,  490  ;  in  shoulder  presen- 
tations, 490 

Emphysema,  foetal,  causing  dystocia, 
499  ;  maternal,  in  violent  labour, 
437  ;  in  rupture  of  uterus,  721 

Encephalocele,  obstructing  labour,  503 

Endocarditis,  in  pregnancy,  385  ;  in 
puerperal  septicaemia,  793 

Endochorion,  65 

Endometritis,  decidual,  354  :  in  puer- 
peral fevers,  789 
Enteric  fever,  in  pregnancy,  395 
Enterocele,  vaginal,  obstructing  labour, 
473 

Enucleation    of   fibroid    tumours  in 

labour,  470 
Epiblast,  57 

Epistaxis,  in  pregnancy,  389 
Epithelium,  of  Graafian  foUicle,  32  ;  of 
ovary,  30 

Ergot,  in  abortion,  407,  409  ;  in  acci- 
dental hEemorrhage,  434  ;  in  hyda- 
tidLform  mole,  369  ;  dangers  of,  in 
labour,  446  ;  use  of,  in  labour,  446  ; 
for  induction  of  labour,  589  ;  in 
post-jjai-tum  liaemorrhage,  760 

Erosions  of  cervix,  in  pregnancy,  316 

Erotomania,  842 

Eruptions,  in  pregnancy,  321  ;  in  puer- 
peral fevers,  780,  796 

Erysipelas,  in  pregnancy,  395  ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  puerperal  fever,  780 

Ether,  subcutaneous  injection  of,  in 
post-partum  hsemorrhage,  766  ;  in 
thrombosis  or  embolism  of  pulmo- 
nary artery,  829 

Eustachian  valve,  83 

Evisceration  in  shoulder  presentation, 
490 

Evolution,    spontaneous,    484  ;  with 

doubled  body,  487 
Examination  in  labour,  195,  208 
Exanthemata.    {Sec  Zymotic  diseases.) 
Excoriation  of  nipple,  846 
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Excretions,  in  puerperal  state,  578 

Exhaustion  in  labour,  439 

Exochorion,  65 

Exomphalos,  375,  497 

Exostosis,  pelvis  deformity  from,  270^ 

Expression,  of  foetus,  446  ;   in  pelvic 

presentations,  253,  601  ;  of  placenta, 

219 

Extension  of  foetal  head,  in  normal  la- 
bour, 180  ;  in  the  flattened  pelvis, 
526  ;  in  face  presentation,  232  ;  of 
the  after-coming  head,  632,  548 
External  rotation,  in  normal  labour, 

181  ;  in  face  presentation,  235 
Extraction  of  foetus,  after  craniotomy, 
677  ;  by  feet,  576  ;  in  pelvic 
presentation,  595  ;  in  Caesar- 
ian section,  701  ;  after  death 
of  mother,  705 
—  of  head,  in  pelvic  presentation, 
254,  548 

Extra-uterine  foetation,  295  ;  abdomi- 
nal, 297,  303  ;  abdominal  section 
in,  312 ;  intraligamentous,  301  ; 
ovarian,  296  ;  tubal,  298  ;  the 
placenta  in,  306  ;  symptoms  of,  307  ; 
treatment  of,  310 

Extroversion  of  viscera,  375,  497 


Face  presentation,  227  ;  causation, 
229  ;  diagnosis,  238  ;  mechanism  of 
labour  in,  232  ;  moulding  of  head  in, 
237  ;  treatment,  240  ;  varieties,  232 

Fallopian  tubes,  position  of,  41 

False  pains,  151 

Faradisation.    {See  Electricity.) 
Fatty  degeneration,  of  foetus,  306  ;  of 

decidua,  359  ;  of  placenta,  362 
Fecundation,  48 

Feeding,  artificial,  of  infant,  290 
Femora,  effects  of  pressure  of,  on  pelvis, 
22,  508 

Fever,  enteric,  395  ;  malarial,  391  ; 
puerperal  {see  Pueiperal  fevers)  ;  re- 
lapsing, 395  ;  typhus,  395 

Fibroid  tumours,  diagnosis  of,  from 
pregnancy,  132  ;  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 390  ;  as  a  cause  of  dystocia, 
468 

Fillet,  soft,  in  breech  presentations, 

599  ;  whalebone,  608 
Fissure  of  nipple,  846 


Fistula,  recto-vaginal,  538  ;  vesico- 
vaginal, 537 

Flattened  pelvis,  520  ;  mechanism  of 
labour  in,  525  ;  treatment  of  pro- 
ti-acted  labour  in,  539  ;  rare  forms 
of,  534 

Flexion,  of  foetal  head  in  normal  labour, 
175  ;  in  flattened  pelvis,  526  ;  in 
face  presentation,  235 

Fluid,  amniotic.    [See  Liquor  amnii.) 

Foetal  head,  anatomy  of,  87  ;  after- 
coming,  extraction  of,  254,  548  ; 
after-coming,  perforation  of,  689  ; 
articulation  of,  94  ;  diameters  of, 
90 ;  efi'ects  of  pressui-e  on,  537, 
749  ;  extension  of,  180,  232,  526  ; 
external  rotation  of,  181,  235  ; 
flexion  of,  175,  235,  526  ;  fonta- 
nelles  of,  88  ;  internal  rotation  of, 
179.  233  ;  influence  of  sex  and  race 
on,  92  ;  moulding  of,  in  vertex  pre- 
sentation, 189  ;  in  face  presenta- 
tion, 237  ;  in  brow  presentation,  240; 
perforation  of,  673  ;  sutures  of,  88 

Fcetal  heart,  128  ;  in  twin  pregnancy, 
262  ;  in  protracted  labour,  438  ;  in 
pelvic  presentation,  1 29  ;  variation 
of,  according  to  sex  and  size  of 
foetus,  130 

Fcetation,  extra-uterine.  [See  Extra- 
uterine fcetation. ) 

Fcetus,  abnormalities  of,  obstructing 
•labour,  477;  ascites  of,  502;  at 
term,  82  ;  attitude  of,  96  ;  circu- 
lation of,  83  ;  dead,  retention  of  in 
utero,  379  ;  death  of,  378  ;  degene- 
ration of,  306  ;  development  of,  79  ; 
diagnosis  of  death  of,  380- ;  emphy- 
sema of,  499  ;  extraction  of  (see 
Extraction)  ;  excessive  development 
of,  498  ;  habitual  death  of,  583  ; 
heart-sounds  of  (see  Fcetal  hefirt)  ; 
hydrocephalus  of,  500  ;  injuries  to, 
537,  749  ;  maceration  of,  379  ; 
movements  of,  125  ;  mummification 
of,  379  ;  oedema  of,  499 ;  papy- 
raceus,  380  ;  positions  of,  170  ; 
presentations  of,  96  ;  putrefaction  of, 
380  ;  size  of,  in  successive  months, 
79  ;  tumours  of^  503  ;  weight  of,  82 

Follicles,  Graafian,  31  ;  of  areola,  in 
pregnancy,  114 

Fontanelles,  88  ;  recognition  of,  in 
labour,  195 
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Foot  presentations,  244 
Foramen  ovale,  83 

Forceps,  ansestlietics  in  application 
of,  622  ;  application  of,  621  ;  to 
after-coming  head,  648  ;  tlie  author's 
axis-traction,  646  ;  Aveling's  axis- 
traction,  613  ;  Barnes's,  616  ; 
Baruee's  craniotomy,  683  ;  cranio- 
tomy, 683  ;  Chamberlen's,  609  ; 
direction  of  traction  with,  631  ; 
history_  of,  609  ;  indications  for, 
448  ;  in  contracted  pelvis,  541  ; 
in  cancer  of  cervix  uteri  and 
pelvis,  468  ;  in  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus, 502  ;  in  eclampsia,  337  ; 
in  face  presentation,  647  ;  in  brow 
presentation,  242  ;  in  breech  pre- 
sentation, 601  ;  in  occipito-posterior 
positions,  646  ;  in  prolapse  of  funis, 
736  ;  in  placenta  prsevia,  431  ;  in 
protracted  labour,  448  ;  in  rigidity 
of  cervix,  460  ;  in  rupture  of  uterus, 
718  ;  Levret's,  611  ;  leverage  action 
of,  637  ;  locking  of,  628  ;  long 
curved,  611  ;  long  straight,  611  ; 
mechanical  action  of,  613  ;  ovum, 
413  ;  use  of  ovum,  in  abortion, 
483  ;  Eoper's  craniotomy,  683  ;  short 
straight,  609  ;  short  curved,  609  ; 
Simpson's,  616  ;  Simpson's  axis- 
traction,  645  ;  Smellie's,  609  ;  Tar- 
nier's  axis-traction,  613,  641  ;  uter- 
ine tenaculum,  412 
Forces  in  labour,  164  ;  auxiliary,  167  ; 
anomalies  of  expulsive,  444  ;  magni- 
tude of,  168 
Fossa  navicularis,  726 
Fourchette,  laceration  of,  725 
Fractures,  causing   pelvic  deformity, 

581  ;  intra-uterine,  375 
Frenum  linguso,  tightness  of,  376 
Fumigation,  most  effectual  mode  of, 
806 

Funic  souffle,  131 

Funis,  anomalies  of,  373  ;  arteries  of, 
76  ;  care  of,  in  new-born  infant, 
289  ;  coiling  of,  373,  504  ;  expres- 
sion of,  720  ;  knots  in,  373  ;  lacera- 
tion of,  505  ;  ligature  of,  217  ; 
management  of,  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentation, 253,  602 ;  marginal  in- 
sertion of,  355  ;  presentation  of, 
732  ;  prolapse  of,  732  ;  reposition 
of.  735  ;  shortness  of,  causing  dys- 


tocia, 505  ;  structure  of,  76  ;  torsion 
of,  373  ;  tying,  in  laboui-,  217  ;  vein 
of,  76 

Funnel-shaped  pelvis,  519 


Qalaotocelb,  850 
Galactorrhcea,  845 

Granglion  cervicale  uteri,  147  ;  dis- 
eased,  as    cause    of  post-pavtum 
hsemorrhage,  758 
Gangrene,  as  result  of  embolism,  830 
Grastro  elytrotomy.  {See  Laparo-elytro- 
tomy.) 

Grastrotomy.  (See  Abdominal  section 
and  Caesarian  section.) 

Germinal  spot,  33 
—       vesicle,  33 

Germs  in  puerperal  fevers,  775 

Gestation.    ((See  Pregnancy. ) 

Glands,  mammary  (see  Breasts)  ;  thy- 
roid, changes  of,  in  pregnancy,  389  ; 
uterine,  in  pregnancy,  53 

Glycosuria,  in  pregnancy,  270,  389  ; 
in  puerperal  state,  270 

Graafian  follicle,  31  ;  maturation  of, 
40 

Gravid  iiterus,  changes  in  cervix  of, 
107  ;  displacements  of,  341  ;  lymph- 
atics of,  106  ;  size  of,  in  successive 
months,  106  ;  muscular  fibres  of, 
103  ;  nerves  of,  106  ;  vessels  of, 
105.    (aS'cc  also  Uterus.) 


Hjsmatojietra,   diagnosis    of,  from 

pregnancy,  132 
HDBmatoma  of  labium,  474  ;  of  steruo- 

mastoid,  751 
Hemoptysis,  in  pregnancy,  389 
HiEmorrhoids,  in  pregnancy,  338 
Haamorrhage,     accidental,    432  (see 
Accidental  htemorrhage)  ;  concealed, 
432  ;  in  abortions,  404  ;  in  extra- 
uterine   faitation,    307  ;     in  pla- 
centa prcevia  (,sce  Placent.a  previa) ; 
in  lacerations  of  perineum,  728  ;  in 
lacerations  of  vulva,  731  ;  in  preg- 
nancy, 389,  419  ;  in  vaginal  throm- 
bus, 475  ;  in  Csesariau  section,  700  : 
in   laparo-elytrotoniy,    712  ;  post- 
partum   {sec  Post-partum  liajmor- 
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rhage)  ;  secondary  puerperal,  772  ; 

unavoidable  {see  Placenta  pr£evia). 
Hand,  choice  of,  in  version,  654,  662  ; 

diagnosis  of,  from  foot,  481 
Head,  fcetal.    (See  Foetal  head. ) 
Heart,  diseases  of,  iu  pregnancy,  384  ; 

hypertrophy  of,  in  pregnancy,  115 
Heart  -  sounds,    fcetal.      {See  Fcetal 

heart. ) 
Hegar's  dilators,  409 
Hemiplegia,  puerperal,  830,  833 
Hernia  of  gravid  uterus,  353 
Heterogenetic  septiciBmia,  778 
Hook,  blunt,  600  ;  small  blunt,  for  use 

in  version,  670 ;  decapitating,  488 
Hospitals,    lying-in,    prophylaxis  of 

puerperal  septicsemia  in,  807 
Hour-glass  contraction  of  uterus,  754 
Hydatid  tumours,  obstructing  labour, 

473 

Hydatidiform  mole,  366  ;  treatment  of, 
369 

Hydramnios,  370 ;  treatment  of,  372 
Hydrocephalus,    500  ;    treatment  of, 
502 

Hydrops  amnii,  62,  370 
Hydrorrhoea  gravidarum,  355 
Hydrothorax,  fcetal,  obstructing  labour, 
502 

Hygiene  of  pregnancy,  141 

Hymen,  imperforate,  463  ;  in  diagnosis 

of  parity,  134 
Hypoblast,  57 
Hysteria,  iu  pregnancy,  323 
Hysterotomy  {see  Caesarian  section)  ; 

in  hernia  of  uterus,  353 


Ice,  use  of,  in  hsemorrhage,  761 
Icterus,  in  pregnancy,  387  ;  neona- 
torum, 218,  280 
Ilium,  2 

Impregnation,  period  of  possible,  48 
Incarceration    of    retroflexed  gravid 

uterus,  343 
Incision  of  cervix  in  cancer,  467  ;  of 

perineum,  465  ;  of  vagina,  463 
Induction  of  abortion,  593  ;   in  con- 
tracted pelves,  554 

—    of  premature  labour,  582  ;  in 
contracted  pelves,  552 
Inertia  of  uterus  in  labour,  442  ;  after 

delivery,  758 


Inevitable  laceration  in  primiparae, 
163 

Infant,  new-born,  279  ;  artificial  feed- 
ing of,  290  ;  apparent  death  of, 
744 ;  care  of,  289  ;  care  of,  when 
premature,  592 ;  treatment  of 
apparent  death  of,  747;  suckling  of, 
287 

Infection  in  puerperal  fevers,  788 
Injections,  intra-uterine,  in  abortion, 
412,  415  ;  as  a  cause  of 
sudden  death,  831  ;  for  in- 
duction of  labour,  590 ;  in 
post  -  partum  hfemorrhage, 
829  ;  in  puerperal  septice- 
mia, 809. 

—  vaginal,  for  induction  of  labour, 

583  ;  in  the  puerperal  state, 
285,  809  ;  in  rigidity  of  cer- 
vix, 455 

Insanitary  conditions,  a  cause  of  puer- 
peral septicaemia,  787 

Insanity,  in  pregnancy,  838;  in  labour, 
839  ;  in  the  puerperal  state,  840  ; 
in  lactation,  843  ;  treatment  of, 
844 

Insomnia,  in  puerperal  insanity,  842 
Insufflation,  in  asphyxia  neonatorum, 
749 

Internal  rotation,  179  ;  in  face  pre- 
sentation, 233  ;  in  pelvic  presenta- 
tion, 247 
Intpxication,  septic,  777,  798 
Inversion  of  uterus,  738  ;  treatment, 
740 

Involution  of  uterus,  270 
Iodoform  rods,  809 

Iron,    injection    of,   in  post-partum 

hsemorrhage,  761 
Irrigation,  uterine,  in  abortion,  416  ; 

in  puerperal  septicaemia,  809 

—  vaginal,  for  induction  of  labour, 

583  ;  in  the  puerperal  state, 
285,    809  ;    in   rigidity  of 
cervix,  444 
Ischium,  2  ;  planes  of,  15 


Jaunuioe,  in  pregnancy,  387  ;  in  new- 
born child,  218,  280 

Jaw  traction,  in  contracted  pelves,  549; 
in  pelvic  presentation,  257 

J oints.    {See  Articulations. ) 
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Kibbie's  fever-cot  in  puerperal  septicie- 
mia,  815 

Kidneys,  disease  of,  in  pregnancy,  328 
Kiestein,  116 

Knee,  presentation  of,  244  ;  diai-nosis 

of,  from  elbow,  487.  ° 
Knots  in  funis,  373 
Kyphotic  pelvis,  573  . 


Labour,  143  ;  anaesthesia  in,  224  ; 
arrest  of,  438  ;  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, 205  ;  causes  of,  144  ;  dura- 
tion of,  203  ;  induction  of  premature^, 
552,  582  ;  management  of  natural, 
204  ;  mechanism  of,  164  ;  missed, 
381 ;  pains  (see  Pains) ;  position  of 
patient  in,  207  ;  precipitate,  436  ; 
prolonged,  438 ;  stages  of,  152  ; 
treatment  of  protracted,  444 

Laceration,  of  cervix  uteri,  714,  722  ; 
of  genital  canal,  714  ;  of  perineum, 
725  ;  of  uterus,  714  ;  of  vagina,  725  ; 
of  vulva,  731 

Lactation,  diet  of  women  during,  288  ; 
disorders  of,  845  ;  insanity  of,  843  ; 
management  of,  287 

Laminaria  tents,  in  incomplete  abor- 
tion, 415 

Laparo-elytrotomy,  711 

Laparotomy.    {See  Abdominal  section. ) 

Lateral  obliquity  of  foetal  head.  {See 
Obliquity. ) 

Lead  poisoning,  as  cause  of  abortion, 
400 

Leiter's  temperature  regulator,  815 

Length  of  fcetus  at  term,  82 

Lever  {see  Vectis) ;    action  of  forceps 

as,  637 
Levret's  forceps,  611 
Ligature  of  funis,  217 
Liquor  amnii,  62  ;  deficiency  of,  372  ; 

function  of,  in  labour,  63.  154 
Lithopsedion,  306 

Liver,  acute  atrophy  of,  387  ;  functions 
of,  in  fcetus,  85 

Lochia,  273  ;  arrest  of,  795  ;  decom- 
position of,  786 

Looking,  of  forceps,  628  ;  of  twins, 
493 

Longings,  unnatural,  in  pregnancy,  117, 
839 


Lungs,  diseases  of,  in  pregnancy,  385  ; 

in  puerperal  state,  793 
Lying-in  hospitals,  prophylaxis  of  puei-- 

peral  septicaemia  in,  807 
Lymphangitis,  790 

Lymphatics  of  uterus,  in  pregnancy 
105  ;  in  puerperal  septiciemia,  791 


Maceeation  of  fcetus,  379 
Malacosteon  pelvis,  555 
Malarial  fever,  in  pregnancy,  391 
Malformations  of  uterus  and  vagina,  340 
Malposition  of  os  uteri,  462 
Mamma.    (/See  Breast.) 
Mammary  abscess,  847  ;  treatment  of, 
849 

—    changes  in  pregnancy,  113 

Mania.    (<See  Insanity.) 

Marginal  insertion  of  funis,  355 

Mastitis,  parenchymatous,  848 

Measles  in  pregnancy,  395 

Mechanism,  of  labour,  164  ;  in  pelvic 
presentation,  247  ;  in  face  presenta- 
tion, 232;  in  the  flattened  pelvis, 
525  ;  in  ocoipito-posterior  positions, 
182 

Meconium,  82 

Melancholia.    {See  Insanity.) 

Membrana  granulosa,  32 

Membrana  propria,  32 

Membranes,  anomalies  of,  504  ;  ex- 
amination of,  221  ;  functions  of,  in 
labour,  154  ;  rupture  of  {see  Rupture 
of  membranes). 

Meningocele,  504 

Menstruation,  34  ;  cessation  of,  in 
pregnancy,  118  ;  continuance  of,  in 
pregnancy,  419  ;  theory  of,  38  ;  com- 
mencement and  duration  of,  45 

Mento-posterior  positions  (unreduced), 
238 

Mesoblast,  57  ;  cleavage  of,  58 
Metritis,  in  puerperal  fevere,  789 
Micrococci,  in  puerperal  fevers,  775  ; 

in  septic  thrombi  and  emboli,  792 
Milk,  276  ;  artificial  human,  293 ; 
ass's,  290  ;  cow's,  290  :  defective 
secretion  of,  288,  795,  824  ;  exces- 
sive secretion  of,  824  ;  goat's,  290  ; 
means  of  arresting  secretion  of,  287, 
824  ;  uterine,  70  ;  secretion  of,  274 
Milk  fever,  275 
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Milk  leg,  820 

Miscari-iage.    (<S'ec  Abortion.) 
Missed  labour,  381 

Mole,  cai-neoiis  or  fleshy,  363  ;  vesicu- 
lar, 366 

Monster,  acardiac,  497  ;  anencephalic, 
497  ;  double,  495 

Morning  sickness  in  pregnancy,  313 

Mortality  of  childbirth,  807 

Moulding  of  fcetal  head  in  vertex  pre- 
sentation, 189  ;  in  face  presenta- 
tiOE,  237  ;  in  brow  presentation, 
240 

Movements,    foetal,    125  ;   of  foetal 

head,  175 
Midler,  ring  of,  108 
Multiple  pregnancies,  258  ;  diagnosis 

of,  262  ;  management  of  labour  in, 

264 

Mummification  of  foetus,  379 
Muscles,  action  of  abdominal,  in  labour, 
167 

Muscular  action,  effects  of,  on  pelvis, 
26 

Myoma.    {See  Fibroid  tumour. ) 


Naegele,  lateral  obliquity  of,  186, 
527  ;  oblique  pelvis  of,  566 

Narcotics,  in  eclampsia,  335  ;  in 
labour,  224  ;  in  post-partum  hasmor- 
rhage,  764  ;  in  phlegmasia  dolens, 
824  ;  in  puerperal  septicemia,  814  ; 
in  puerperal  insanity,  820  ;  in 
threatened  abortion,  406 

Nausea  in  pregnancy,  315 

Nephritis  in  pregnancy,  323 

Nerves  of  uterus,  106 

Nei-vous  shock  after  delivery,  832 

Nerfous  system,  changes  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 117 

Neuralgia  in  pregnancy,  320 

New-born  child.    (See  Infant.) 

Nipples,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy,  113  ; 
depressed,  8^5^  excoriations  and 
fissures  of,  ^'-VS"^ 

Noose,  use  of,  in  version,  to  prolapsed 
arm,  668  ;  to  leg,  671 

NuUiparous  uterus,  characters  of,  277 

Nurse,  wet,  selection  of,  289 

Nursing.    (See  Lactation.) 

Nutrition  of  foetus,  75 

Nymphomania,  821 


Oblique  pelvis  of  Faegele,  566  ; 
scoliotic,  565  ;  due  to  disease  of  one 
leg,  565 

Obliquity,  lateral,  of  fcetal  head,  186  ; 
in  flattened  pelvis,  527 

Occipito  -  anterior  positions,  172; 
mechanism  in,  176 

Occipito  -  posterior  positions,  172  ; 
management  of,  214  ;  mechanism  in, 
182  ;  use  of  vectis  in,  606 

Oedema,  in  albuminm-ia  of  pregnancy, 
326  ;  of  placenta,  365  ;  in  preg- 
nancy, 338  ;  of  vulva,  obstructing 
labour,  476  ;  of  fcetus,  499 

Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  58 

Operations,  surgical,  in  pregnancy, 
391 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  prophylaxis 
of,  289 

Opiates.    (See  Narcotic. ) 

Osteo-malacia,  555 

Osteophytes,  puerperal,  116 

Os  uteri  (see  Cervix  uteri)  ;  atresia  of, 
462  ;  dilatation  of,  in  labour,  152, 
158  ;  erosions  of,  in  pregnancy,  316  ; 
position  of  internal,  in  pregnancy 
and  labour,  107,  440  ;  malposition 
of,  462  ;  rigidity  of,  453 

Ovarian  tumours,  in  pregnancy,  389  ; 
diagnosis  of,  from  pregnancy,  132 ; 
in  labour,  471 

Ovaries,  anatomy  of,  31  ;  development 
of,  29 

Ovulation,  29,  34 

Ovules,  development  of,  29 

Ovum,  early  development  of,  51  ;  dis- 
eases of,  354 ;  an  early  human,  67  : 
fecundation  of,  48  ;  forceps,  in  abor- 
tion, 413 ;  pi'emature  expulsion  of, 
396  ;  primordial,  29  ;  segmentation 
of,  51 

Oxytocics,  for  induction  of  labour, 
589  ;  in  protracted  labour,  399,  446 


Pain,  cause  of,  in  labour,  150 
Pains,  labour,  147  ;  anomalies  of,  442  ; 
duration  of,  148 ;  effect  of,  on  foetal 
and  maternal  heart,  150  ;  irregu- 
lar, 443  ;  irregular,  in  third  stage, 
742,  757  ;  nervous  mechanism  of, 
145  ;  premonitory,  151  ;  spasmodic, 
443  ;  spurious  151  ll'  \  ' 
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Palpation,  abdominal,  in  pregnancv 
194,  209  ^' 

Palpitation    of  lieart,    in  pregnancv 
320 

Paralysis,  from  cerebral  haomorrhage, 
833  ;  from  embolism  of  cerebral 
arteries,  830  ;  in  new-born  infant, 
751  ' 

Parametritis,  790  (sec  Pelvic  cellulitis)  ; 

remote,  791  ' 
Parity,  diagnosis  of,  277 
Parous  uterus,  characters  of,  277 
Parturient  canal,  axes  of,  17,  19 
Parturition.    [See  Labour. ) 
Pelvic  cellulitis,  790  ;  symptoms  and 
course,  800  ;  treatment,  816 

—  peritonitis,     792 ;  symptoms 

and  course,  800  ;  treatment, 
816 

—  presentations,  243  ;  causes  of, 

244  ;  blunt  book  in,  600  ; 
bringing  down  leg  in,  598  ; 
extraction  of  bead  in,  254 ; 
extraction  of  foetus  in,  595  ; 
diagnosis  of,  245  ;  digital 
traction  in,  599  ;  extraction 
of  trunk  in,  596  ;  forceps  to 
after-coming  bead  in,  648  ; 
forceps  to  breecb  in,  601  ; 
heart-sounds  in,  129  ;  in- 
juries to  foetus  in,  604  ; 
liberation  of  arms  in,  602  ; 
management  of,  252  ;  me- 
chanism of,  247  ;  prognosis 
of,  251  ;  soft  fillet  in,  599  ; 
varieties  of,  245 
Pelvimeter,  510 

Pelvimetry,  510  ;  external,  511  ; 
internal,  513 

Pelvis,  Eequabiliter  justo  major,  507  ; 
tequabiliter  justo  minor,  518 ; 
anatomy  of,  1  ;  articulations  of, 
9  ;  axes  of,  17,  19  ;  brim  of,  5  ;  con- 
tracted, 506  ;  development,  21  ; 
diameters  of,  13  ;  difference  between 
male  and  female,  5  ;  enlarged,  506  ; 
flattened,  520  ;  funnel-shaped,  519  ; 
generally  contracted,  518  ;  inclination 
of,  7  ;  infantile,  20,  518  ;  kyphotic, 
573  ;  malacosteon,  555  ;  masculine, 
519  ;  male,  5  ;  measurements  of, 
13  ;  osteomalacic,  555  ;  oblique,  of 
Naegele,  566  ;  oblique,  scoliotic, 
563  ;  oblique  from  disease  of  one 


leg,  565  ;  outlet  of,  4  ;  planes  of, 
1 9  ;  pseudo  -  malacosteon,  .562  • 
racliitic,  519,  521,  562  ;  llobert's,' 
571  ;  scoliotic,  563  ;  split,  534  • 
spondylolisthetic,  576  ;  straits  of,' 
5  ;  tumours  of,  obstructing  labour' 
543  ;  triradiate,  555,  562 

Perchloride  of  ii-on,  injection  of,  in 
post-partum  hremorrhage,  761 

Perforation.    {See  Craniotomy.) 

Perforator,  Oldham's,  674  ;  Simpson's, 
674  '       I  , 

Pericarditis,  in  puerperal  septicsemia, 
793 

Perimetritis,  792.  {See  Pelvic  perito- 
nitis. ) 

Perineum,  distension  of,  in  labour,  162  ; 

examination  of,  after  delivery,  222  ; 

laceration  of,  725  ;  preservation  of,' 

214  ;  rigidity  of,  463  ;  treatment  of 

lacerated,  728 
Peritonitis,  pelvic.    [See  Pelvic  perito- 
nitis. ) 

—  in  jmerperal  septica;mia,  791, 
796  ;   in  abortion,  402 ;  in 
extra-uterine  fostation,  307 
Pessary,  in  retroflexion  of  gravid  utenis, 

347  ;  in  prolapse  of  gravid  uterus, 

352 

Phlebitis,  in  puerperal  septicsemia, 
792,  798 

Phlegmasia  dolens,  820  ;  treatment, 
823 

Phthisis,  in  pregnancy,  385  ;  in 
puerperal  insanity,  843 

Physometra,  737 

Pigmentation,  in  pregnancy,  117 

Placenta,  adhesion  of,  748  ;  anatomy 
of,  67  ;  anomalies  of,  355  ; 
artificial  separation  of,  755  ; 
battledore,  355  ;  calcareous 
degeneration  of,  361  ;  decom- 
position of,  779  ;  diseases  of, 
355  ;  circulation  in,  69  ;  coty- 
ledons of,  72  ;  detachment 
of,  197  ;  development  of,  69  ; 
examination  of,  221 ;  expulsion 
of,  197  ;  expression  of,  221  ; 
fatty  degeneration  of,  361  ; 
functions  of,  75 ;  ha;mor- 
rbage  in,  363  ;  inflammation 
of,  357  ;  in  multiple  preg- 
nancy, 260,  264  ;  raembra- 
nacca,  357  ;  oedema  of,  365 
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Placenta  prasvia,  420  ;  cause  of  bleeding 
in,  424  ;  cervix  uteri  in,  421  ; 
pathological  anatomy,  423  ; 
symptoms  and  course,  425  ; 
succenturiata,  357  ;  tumo\irs 
of,  362  ;  treatment,  428  ; 
velamentosa,  355 

—  retention  of,  751  ;  retention  of, 

in  abortion,  401  ;  syphilis  of, 
351  ;  tumours  of,  353  ;  varie- 
ties of,  in  animals,  64  ;  villi 
of,  64 

Placentitis,  357 

Planes  of  pelvis,  17,  19 

Pleurisy,  793 

Pleuroperitoneal  space,  60 

Plugging  vagina,  in  abortion,  409  ; 
in  placenta  prsevia,  429 

Plural  pregnancy.  {See  Multiple  preg- 
nancy. ) 

Pneiunonia,  in  pregnancy,  386  ;  rela- 
tion to  puerperal  fever,  785  ;  as  com- 
plication of  puerperal  septicaemia,  793 

Podalic  version,  653 

Polarity  of  uterus,  148 

Polypus,  obstructing  labour,  469 

PoiTo's  operation,  706 

Porte-fillet,  600 

Positions  of  fcetus  in  vertex  presenta- 
tion, 170  ;  diagnosis  of,  194 

Position  of  patient  in  labour,  207 

Post-partum  hsemoiThage,  756  ;  causa- 
tion, 757  ;  prophylaxis,  759  ;  treat- 
ment, 763  ;  transfusion  of  blood  in, 
767  ;  intra-venous  injection  of  saline 
fluid  in,  770 

Precipitate  labour,  436 

Pregnancy,  abnormal,  295  ;  abnormali- 
ties of  uterus  in,  340  ;  abdominal, 
297,  303  ;  accidental  complications 
of,  384  ;  changes  in  the  maternal 
organism  in,  102  ;  diagnosis  of,  118  ; 
diet  in,  141  ;  disorders  of,  due  to 
reflex  and  mechanical  causes,  315  ; 
diseases  of  decidua  and  ovum  in, 
354  ;  duration  of,  136  ;  extra-uterine, 
305  ;  hygiene  of,  141  ;  in  rudimen- 
taiy  uterine  liorn,  304 ;  intraliga- 
mentous, 301  ;  management  of ,  141  ; 
mechanical  effects  of,  112  ;  multiple, 
258  ;  ovarian,  296  ;  tubal,  298  ; 
tube-  ovarian,  301  ;  tubo-uterine,  301 

Premature  expulsion  of  ovum,  396 

—  labour,  induction  of,  582 


Presentation,  95  ;  arm,  479  ;  breech, 

243  ;  brow,  228,  239  ;  cause  of 
head,  97  ;  compound,  481,  483  ;  face, 
227  ;  foot,  244  ;  funis,  732  ;  knee, 

244  ;  pelvic,  243  ;  shoulder,  477  ; 
transverse,  477  ;  vertex,  177 

Pressure,  external,  use  of,  in  protracted 
labour,  446  ;  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentations, 253,  602 

—  general  intra-uterine,  164  ;  di- 

rect uterine,  165 
Primiparity,  diagnosis  of,  134 
Primitive  trace,  57 
Primordial  ova,  29 

Prolapse  of  funis,  732  ;  treatment,  734 

—  of  uterus  and  vagina  in  preg- 

nancy, 349  ;  treatment,  352 

Promontory,  false,  531 

Protracted  labour,  438  ;  general  effects 
of,  438  ;  treatment  of,  in  first  stage, 
444  ;  treatment  of,  in  second  stage, 
445 

Pruritus  in  pregnancy,  321 

Pseudocyesis,  133 

Pseudo-malaoosteon  pelvis,  562 

Ptyalism  in  pregnancy,  319 

Puerperal  eclampsia,  327  ;  causation, 
330  ;  pathological  anatomy, 
333  ;  treatment,  334 

—  fevers,  774  ;  causation  of,  779  ; 

diagnosis  of,  802 ;  infection 
in,  788  ;  mortality  of,  759, 
765,  791  ;  organisms  in,  775  ; 
pathological  anatomy  of,  788  ; 
prophylaxis  of,  803  ;  symp- 
toms of,  794  ;  treatment  of, 
809 

Puerperal  osteophytes,  116 

—  state,  diagnosis  of,  276  ;  diet 

in,  285  ;  management  of,  281; 
secretions  and  excretions  in, 
270  ;  physiology  of,  268  ; 
temperature  in,  268  ;  treat- 
ment of,  284  ;  sudden  death 
in,  823  ;  vaginal  irrigation 
in,  808 

Pulmonary  arteries,  embolism  and 
thrombosis  of,  824 

Puncture  of  membranes,  for  induction 
of  abortion,  594  ;  for  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour, 
584  ;  in  accidental  haemor- 
rhage, 434  ;  in  placenta  pre- 
via, 431 
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Puncttire  in  oedema  of  vulva,  476 
Pyoemia  in  puerperal  state,  793,  799 
Pyrosis  in  pregnancy,  319 


Quickening,  126 


Eacb,  influence  of,  on  foetal  skull,  92  ; 
on  pelvis,  7 

Eachitic  pelvis,  flattened,  521  ;  gene- 
rally contracted,  518  ;  pseudo-mala- 
costeon,  562  ;  scoliotic,  562 

Rachitis,  intra-uterine,  377 

Kectocele,  474 

Recto-vaginal  fistula,  537 

Refrigeration  in  pueri^eral  fevers,  815 

Relapsing  fever  in  pregnancy,  395 

Reposition  of  funis,  735 

Repositor,  funis,  Roberton's,  736  ; 
catheter  adapted  as,  736 

—  Aveling's,  for  inversion  of  ute- 

rus, 742 
Resistance  of  labour,  169 
Respiration,    artificial,    in  asphyxia 
neonatorum,   748  ;  changes  of,  in 
pregnancy,  116 
Restitution  of  fcetal  head,  182  ;  in  face 

presentation,  235 
Retention  of  placenta,    in  abortion, 
401 ;  after  delivery,  752 

—  in  utero  of  blighted  ovum,  362, 

380  ;  of  dead  foetus,  382 

—  of  urine,  in  pregnancy,  116 ; 

in  labour,  473  ;  in  puerperal 
state,  270 
Retraction  of  uterus,  439 

—  ring,  107,  440 
Retroflexion  and  retroversion  of  gravid 

uterus,  341  ;  results,  343  ;  symp- 
toms, 345  ;  treatment,  346 
Rickets  (.we  Rachitic  pelvis),  opera- 
tion of,  in  causing  pelvic  deformity, 
521 

Rigidity  of  cervix  uteri,  spasmodic,  452  ; 

organic,    453  ;  treatment, 
454 

—  of  perineum,  464 
Ring  of  Bandl,  107,  440 

Robert's  transversely  contracted  pelvis, 
571 


Roper's  craniotomy  forceps,  683 
Rotation,  external,  of  fcetal  head,  in 

vertex    presentation,    181  ; 

in  face  presentation,  235 

—  internal,    in  vertex  presenta- 

tion,   179  ;   in   pelvic  pre- 
sentation, 247  ;  in  face  pre- 
sentation, 233 
Rotations  of  foetal  Lead,  in  passing 

flattened  pelvis,  530 
Rupture  of  membranes,  artificial,  in 
labour,  212  ;  for  induction  of  labour, 
534  ;    in  accidental  hfemorrhage, 
434  ;  in  placenta  prsevia,  431 
Rupture  of  genital  canal,    714  ;  of 
pelvic  articulations,  733  ;  in- 
comjjlete  of  uterus,  721 

—  of    membranes,  spontaneous, 

154,  168 

—  of    perineum,    725  ;  central, 

727  ;  treatment,  728 

—  of  sac  in  extra- uterine  fcetation, 

299 

—  of  uterus  and  vagina,  714  ; 

treatment,  718 
Rut,  analogy  of,  to  menstruation,  38 


Saceo-iliao  synchondrosis.  (Sec  Syn- 
chondrosis. ) 

Sacrum,  3  ;  mechanical  action  of,  11 

Salivation  in  pregnancy,  319 

Saprsemia,  777 

Sanger's  operation,  697 

Scarlatina,  in  pregnancy,  394 ;  in 
puerperal  state,  783  ;  relation  of, 
to  puerperal  fevers,  783 

Scalp-tumour.  (See  Caput  succeda- 
neum.) 

Scoliotic  pelvis,  563 

Scoop,  Thomas's  serrated,  for  enucleat- 
ing fibroids,  471 

Secondary  areola,  113 

Section,  Cssai-ian.  [See  Caesarian 
section.) 

Secretion  of  milk,  274 

Secretions,  in  pregnancy,  114  ;  in 
puerperal  state,  270 

Segmentation  of  yolk,  51 

SepticiBmia,  after  abortion,  402  ;  in 
puerperal  state,  777.  {See-  also 
Puerperal  fevera.) 
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Septic  infection  and  septic  intoxication, 
777,  798 

Serous  locliia,  273 

Sex,  prediction  of ,  130 

Shield,  nipple,  825 

Shoclc.  after  delivery,  832 

Shortening,  apparent,  of  cervix  Ln 
jjregnancy,  109 

Shoulder  presentations,  477  ;  varieties, 
482  ;  natural  terminations,  479  ; 
treatment,  486 

Shoulder  delivery  of,  in  head  presenta- 
tion, 181 ;  in  pelvic  presentation, 
249,  596 

Show,  in  labour,  153 

Sickness.    {See  Vomiting.) 

Signs  of  pregnancy,  118 

Silvester's  method  of  artificial  respira- 
tion, 748 

Simpson's  basylist,  682  ;  forceps,  616  ; 
perforator,  674  ;  axis-traction  forceps, 
645 

Sinuses,  of  uterus,  105  ;  in  puerperal 

state,  271 
Sitting,  effect  of,  on  pelvis,  25 
Skin,  pigmentation  of,  in  pregnancy, 

117 

Sleeplessness.    {See  Insomnia.) 
Small-pox,  in  pregnancy,  394 
Smellie's  forceps,  609 
Somatoijleure,  59 
Souffle,  funic,  131  ;  uterine,  126 
Spasmodic  rigidity  of  cervix,  452 
Spermatozoa,  46 

Spina  bifida  obstructing  labour,  503 
Spinal  cord,  function  of,  in  labour, 
146 

Spines    of    iliac,    distance  between, 
511 

—  of  ischia,  14 
Splanchnopleure,  59 

Spleen,  rupture  of,  in  labour,  833 
Spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  576 
Spondylotomy,  490 
Spontaneous  evolution,  484 

—  rectification,  482 

—  version,  483 
Spot,  germinal,  33 

Spurious  pains,  151  ;  pregnancy, 
133 

Stages  of  labour,  152;  first,  152; 
relative  effects  of  protracted  labour 
in,  441  ;  second,  or  expulsive,  160  ; 
third,  219 

G. 


State,  puerperal.  {See  Puerperal 
state. ) 

Stenosis  of  os  uteri,  462  ;  of  vagina, 
463 

Suckling.    (jSee  Lactation. ) 
Sudden  death  during  or  after  labour, 
833 

Sugar  in  urine.    {See  Grlycosuria  and 

Diabetes. ) 
Super-fecundation,  259 
Super-fcetation,  264 
Surgical    operations    in  pregnancy, 

361 

Suspended  animation.  {See  Asphyxia 
neonatorum. ) 

Sutures  of  fcetal  head,  88 

Symphysiotomy,  691 

Symphysis  pubis,  absence  of,  534  ;  re- 
laxation of,  ill  jiregnancy,  11  ;  rup- 
ture of,  731 

Synchondrosis,  sacro-iliac,  9  ;  action 
of,  as  fulcrum  of  lever,  22  ;  move- 
ment at,  in  labour,  10  ;  rupture  of, 
731 

Syncope,  in  pregnancy,  320  ;  after 
haemorrhage,  759  ;  after  delivery, 
832 

Syphilis,  in  pregnancy,  391  ;  affecting 
foetus,  376  ;  as  a  cause  of  abortion. 
400  ;  of  placenta,  361 


Tarnier's  axis-traction  forceps,  613, 
641 

Tetanus,  of  uterus,  439  ;  in  puerperal 

state,  819 
Tetany,  392 

Thornton's  ice-water  cap,  815 
Thrombosis,    of    pulmonary  arteries, 

824  ;  of  veins,  819 ;  in  puerperal 

septiciBmia,  792,  798 
Thrombus    of    vagina    and  vulva 

474 

Thyroid  gland  in  pregnancy,  389 

Tongue-tied  infant,  376 

Torsion  of  funis,  373 

Trace,  primitive,  57 

Transfusion  of  blood,   765  ;  arterial, 

Lao  '  '^'^^'i?!'^  apparatus  for, 
768  ;  meduite,  769  ' 

Transverse  presentations,  477 

Trephine  perforator,  675 
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Triradiate  pelvis,  555,  562 
Trismus  uteri,  452 

Trunk,  expulsion  of,  216  ;  in  pelvic 
presentation,  249  ;  extraction  of,  in 
pelvic  presentations,  596 

Tubal  fojtation,  298 

Tumours,  diagnosis  of,  from  pregnancy, 
132  ;  of  pelvis,  causing  dystocia, 
468  ;  of  foetus,  503  ;  of  placenta, 
363 

Tunica  albuginea,  31  ;  fibrosa,  32 ; 
propria,  32 

Turning.    (See  Version.) 

Twin  pregnancy.  {See  Multiple  preg- 
nancy. ) 

Twins  conjoined,  495  ;  locked,  ob- 
structing labour,  493 

Tympanites,  in  puerperal  septicaemia, 
797  ;  uteri,  737 

Typhoid  fever,  in  pregnancy,  395 

Typhus  fever,  in  pregnancy,  395 


Ulcers,  puerperal,  789 

Umbilical  cord.    (&c  Funis.) 
—    vesicle,  57 

Unavoidable  hremonhage.  {See  Pla- 
centa prrevia. ) 

Unreduced  positions,  occipito-posterior, 
181  ;  mento-posterior,  238 

Uremia,  iu  eclampsia,  330 ;  in  puer- 
peral insanity,  841 

Urea  in  liquor  amnii,  62 

Ureter,  dilatation  of  fcetal,  63, 
502 

Urethi-a,  imperforate,  of  fcetus,  63, 
502 

Urine,  in  pregnancy,  116  ;  retention  of, 
in  labour,  473  ;  in  puerperal  state, 
270 

Uterine  souffle,  126 

Uterus,  abnormalities  of,  in  pregnancy, 
340  ;  anteversion  and  anteflexion 
of,  340  ;  arteries  of,  105  ;  atresia 
of,  462  ;  axis  of,  in  labour,  444  ; 
changes  in,  in  pregnancy,  101,  120  ; 
continuous  action  of,  439  ;  contrac- 
tions of,  in  pregnancy,  123  ;  con- 
tractions of,  in  labour,  147  ;  dis- 
tinctions between  nulliparous  and 
parous,  279  ;  evacuation  of,  in 
abortion,    410  ;   hernia    of,    353  ; 


hour  glass  contraction  of,  754  ;  in- 
jections into  {see  Injections)  ;  irre- 
gular contractions  of,  440  ;  irrigation 
of  (see  Irrigation)  ;  inversion  of,  738  ; 
involution  of,  270  ;  lymphatics  of, 
105  ;  motor  centre  of,  146  ;  muscular 
fibi-es  of,  103  ;  natural  inclination 
and  rotation  of,  104  ;  nerves  of,  106  ; 
perforation  of,  722  ;  polarity  of, 
148  ;  prolapse  of,  347  ;  retraction  of, 
439;  retroflection  and  retroversion  of, 
341  ;  rupture  of,  714  ;  sinuses  of, 
105,  271  ;  size  of,  in  successive 
months  of  pregnancy,  106  ;  tumours 
of,  390,  468 ;  tetanus  of,  439  ; 
tympanites  of,  737  ;  veins  of,  105 


Vagina,  atresia  of,  463  ;  colour  of,  in 
pregnancy,  123  ;  in  pregnancy.  111, 
122  ;  in  puerperal  .state,  272,  276  ; 
irrigation  of  {see  Irrigation)  ;  lacera- 
tion of,  725  ;  mode  of  plugging, 
409  ;  prolapse  of,  349  ;  thrombus 
of,  474 

Valve,  Eustachian,  83 

Varicose  veins  in  pregnancy,  338 

Variola,  in  pregnancy,  394 

Vectis,  605  ;  in  occipito-posterior  posi- 
tions, 606 

Veins,  entrance  of  air  into,  830  ;  in- 
flammation of,  792,  798  ;  thrombosis 
of,  822 ;  varicose,  in  pregnancy, 
338 

Venesection  in  eclampsia,  335 
Version,  after  craniotomy,  687  ;  bi- 
polar, 654,  661  ;  cephalic,  650 ; 
choice  of  hand  in,  654,  762  ;  choice 
of  leg  in,  666  ;  combined  external 
and   internal,  652  ;   in  accidental 

j  hasmorrhage,  435  ;  in  cancer  of  cer- 
vix uteri  and  pelvis,  468  ;  in 
flattened  pelves,   541  ;  in  placenta 

i  j)ra3via,  430  ;  in  prolapse  of  funis, 
736  ;  in  shoulder  presentations,  665  ; 
internal,  661  ;  podalic,  653  ;  spon- 

■      taneous,  483 
Verte.\-  presentations,  cause  of,    97 ; 

i  positions  of  head  in,  170  ;  move- 
ments of  fcctal  head  in,  175  ; 
moulding  of  head  in,  189  ;  diagnosis 
in,  194 
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Vesicle,  germinal,  33  ;  umbilical, 
57 

Vesioo -vaginal  fistula,  536 
Villi,  chorionic,  65 
Vitelline  duct,  57 

Vomiting,  of  pregnancy,  315 ;  treat- 
ment, 317 

Vulva,  atresia  of,  463  ;  laceratioa  of, 
735  ;  cedema  of,  476  ;  pruritus  of, 
in  pregnancy,  321  ;  tki-ombus  of, 
474  ;  ulcers  of,  in  puerperal  septi- 
caemia, 789 


Weight  of  foetus,  82 
Wet-nurse,  selection  of,  289 


Yolk,  of  ovum,  33  ;  segmentation  of, 
51 


Zona  pellucida,  33 

Zymotic  diseases,  in  pregnancy,  398 
relation  of,  to  puerperal  fevers,  783 
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logy of  Insanity ;  and  The  "Law  of  Lunacv  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Edited  by  D.  Hack  Tukb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  assisted  by 
nearly  130  Contributors,  British,  Continental  and  American.  2  vols. 
1,500  pages,  royal  8vo,  Illustrated,  42s. 

Mental  Physiology,  especially  in  its  Relation 

to  Mental  Disorders.  By  Theo.  B.  Hyslop,  M.D.  ,  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  Bethlem  Eoyal  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School.    8vo,  18s. 

Lunacy  Law  for  Medical  Men.    By  Charles 

Mercier,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Neurology  and  Insanity  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital  Medical  School,  and  to  the  Medical  School  for 
Women.    Crown  8fo,  5s. 

The  Journal  of  Mental   Science.  Published 

Quarterly,  by  Authority  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association. 
8vo,  5s. 

Mental  Affections  of  Childhood  and  Youth 

(Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1887,  etc.).  By  J.  Langdon-Down,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.   8vo,  8s. 

Manual  of  Midwifery,  including  all  that  is 

likely  to  be  required  by  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Alfred  L. 
Galabin,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  with  261  Engravings,  15s. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery. By  D.  Lloyd  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  at  the  Owens  College  ;  Obstetric 
Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

[Preparing, 

Obstetric  Aphorisms :  for  the  Use  of  Students 

commencing  Midwifery  Practice.  By  Joseph  G.  Swayne,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School.  Tenth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  20  Engravings.   3s.  6d. 

Clinical   Lectures  on   Diseases  of  Women  : 

delivered  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  J.  Matthews  Duncan 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.Ss.  L.  &  B.,  late  Obstetric  Physician 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.   Fourth  Edition.   8vo,  18a. 
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Lectures  on  Obstetric  Operations:  including 

the  Treatment  of  H;emorrhage,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  Difficult  Labour.    By  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C  P 
Consulting  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.   8vo,  with  121  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Clinical  History  of  Medical  and  Surgical 

Diseases  of  Women.    Second  Edition.   8vo,  with  181  Engravings,  286. 

Gynaecological     Operations    (Handbook  of). 

By  Alban  H.  G.  Dohah',  P.E.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
8vo,  with  167  Engravings,  15s. 

Diseases  of  Women.  (Student's  Guide  Series.) 

By  Alfred  L.  Galabin,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Obstetric 
sician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
Guy's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  142  Engravings,  8s.  6d 

Manual  of  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women. 

By  James  Oliver,  M.D.,  F.E.S.E.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women,  London.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
By  the  same  Author, 

Abdominal  Tumours  and  Abdominal  Dropsy 

in  Women.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A    Practical    Treatise    on    the    Diseases  of 

Women.  By  T.  Gaillahd  Thomas,  M.D.  Sixth  Edition,  by  Paul 
F.  MuND^I,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  and  at  Dartmouth  College.  Hoy.  8vo,  with  347  Engrav- 
ings, 25s. 

Notes  on  Diseases  of  Women  :  specially  de- 
signed to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examination.  By 
James  J.  Reynolds,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Sterility.    By  Robert  Bell,  M.D.,  F.F.P.  &  S.  Glasg., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Glasgow  Hospital  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women.   8vo,  5s. 

A  First  Series  of  Fifty-four  Consecutive  Ovario- 
tomies, with  Fifty-three  Recoveries.  By  A.  C.  Butler-Smythe, 
F.R.C. P.  Edin.,  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Grosvenor  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  8vo. 

Notes  on  Gynaecological  Nursing.     By  John 

Bknjamln  Hellikb,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  for  Women,  etc.,  Leeds.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
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A  Manual  for  Hospital  Nurses  and  others  en- 
gaged in  Attending  on  the  Sick,  with  a  Glossary.  By  Bdwabd  J. 
DoMVliiB,  Surgeon  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.  Eighth 
Edition    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Nursing,  Medical  and  Surgical. 

By  Chaelks  J.  Cuii.ingwohth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.l".,  Obstetric  Physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Engrav- 
ings, 2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A    Short     Manual     for    Monthly  Nurses. 

Revised  by  il.  A.  Atkinson.   Fourth  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  le.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Medicine  to  Nurses.    By  Herbert 

B.  Cuff,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  South  Western 
Fever  Hospital,  London.    With  2b  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  (5d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disease  in  Children. 

By  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Phj'sician  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  to  the  Bast  London  Hospital  for  Children,  etc.  Second 
Edition.   Svo,  22s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Clinical    Studies    of    Disease    in  Children. 

Second  Edition.   Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

The    Wasting     Diseases     of    Infants  and 

Children.    Fifth  Edition    Post  Svo,  8s.  Gd. 

The  Diseases  of  Children.   (Student's  Guide 

Series.)  By  Jas.  F.  Goodhart,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  Guy's 
Hospital.   Fifth  Edition.   Fcap.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Diseases  of  Children,  for  Prac- 
titioners and  Students.  By  W.  H.  Day,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Samaritan  Hospital.    Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. By  Edwabd  Ellis,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  10s. 

Materia   Medica  :  a  Manual  for  the   Use  of 

Students.  By  Isambakd  Owen,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica,  St.  George's  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  tid. 

Materia    Medica,    Pharmacy,  Pharmacology 

and  Therapeutics.  By  W.  Hale  White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at,  Guy's 
Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica  on  the  Conjoint  Board  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.   Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d 
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Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  Charles 

D.  P.  Phillips,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.  Bdin. 

Vegetable  Kingdom-Organic  Compounds— Animal  Kingdom.  8vo  25s 
Inorganic  Substances.   Second  Edition.   8vo,  21s. 

Galenic  Pharmacy:  a  Practical  Handbook  to 

the  Processes  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  By  H.  A  Cbipps,  M.P.S. 
8\'o,  with  76  Engravings,  8s.  6d. 

The  Galenical   Preparations   of  the  British 

Pharmacopoeia ;  a  Handbook  for  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students. 
By  C.  0.  Hawthorne,  M.B.,  CM.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Queen  Margaret's  College,  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo, 
4s,  6d. 

Practical  Pharmacy.    By  Barnard  S.  Proctor, 

formerly  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy  at  the  College  of  Medicine,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  with  44  Wood  Engravings  and 
'42  Lithograph  Fac-Simile  Prescriptions,  14s. 

Selecta    e   Prescriptis  :    containing    Lists  of 

Terms,  Phrases,  Contractions  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescrip- 
tions, with  Explanatory  Notes,  etc.  Also,  a  Series  of  Abbreviated 
Prescriptions  and  Key  to  the  same,  with  Translations.  By  Joka- 
THAN  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.E.S.  Eighteenth  Edition,  by  Josbph  Ince, 
F.C.S.,  F.L.S.    24mo,  -ds. 

Pocket  Formulary  aad  Synopsis  of  the  British 

and  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  By  Hknry  Bkasley.  Eleventh 
Edition.    18mo,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Druggist's  General  Receipt-Book.  Tenth  Edition. 

18mo,  6s.  6d. 

Also. 

Book  of  Prescriptions  :  containing  upwards  of 

3,000  Prsscriptions  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  English  and  Foreign.  Seventh  Edition, 
18mo,  6».  6d. 

A  Companion  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

By  Peter  Squibb,  Revised  by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  and  A.  H.  Squirk. 
Sixteenth  Edition.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  London  Hospitals, 

arranged  in  Groups  for  Easy  Reference  and  Comparison.  Sixth 
Edition.   18mo,  6s. 
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Royle's    Manual    of    Materia    Medica  and 

Therapeutics.  Sixth  Edition,  including  additions  and  alterations 
in  the  B.P.  1885.  By  John  Habley,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.   Crown  8vo,  with  139  Engravings,  15s. 

Southall's  Organic  Materia  Medica,  being  a 

Handbook  treating  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Drugs  made  use  of  in  Medicine,  including  the  whole  of 
those  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Fifth  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  by  John  Barclay,  B.Sc.Lond.,  some  time  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 
Svo,  6s. 

Recent    Materia    Medica.     Notes    on  their 

Origin  and  Therapeutics.  By  F.  Harwood  Lescher,  F.C.S.,  Pereira 
Medallist.   Fourth  Edition.   Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Year-Book  of  Pharmacy:  containing  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  Annually.  Svo,  lOs. 

Manual  of  Botany,  in  two  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

By  J.  Keykolds  Green,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Vol.  I. :  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  with  778  Engravings.  7s.  6d. 
Vol.  II. :  Classitication  and  Physiology,  with  415  Engravings,  10s. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Systematic  Botany, 

including  the  Classification  of  Plants  and  Descriptive  Botany.  By 
Egbert  Bentley,  late  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 
College  and  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  350 
Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Medicinal   Plants:   being  Descriptions  with 

original  figures,  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  and 
an  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Prof.  Bentley  and  Dr 
H.  Trimen,  F.R.S.  In  4  vols.,  large  Svo,  with  306  Coloured  Plates' 
bound  in  Half  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  £11  lis. 

Practical     Therapeutics:     a    Manual.  Bv 

Edward  J.  Waring,  C.I.E.,  M  D.,  F.H.C.P.,  and  Dudley  W 
Buxton,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.   Fourth  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  148. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Bazaar  Medicines    of   India,   and  Common 

Medical  Plants.    With  Full  Index  of  Diselses,  indicating  ?h^r?r°?. 

throughou^t  India,  etc. 
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Climate  and  Fevers  of  India,  with  a  Series 

of  Cases  (Croonian  Lectures,   1882).    By   Sir  Joseph  Fayhek, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.D.   8vo,  with  17  Temperature  Charts,  12s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

The   Natural   History   and  Epidemiology  of 

Cholera :  being  the  Annual  Oration  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
1888    8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Family  Medicine  and  Hygiene 

for  India.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of 
India.  By  Sir  William  J.  Moobb,  K.C.I.E.,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon- 
General  with  the  Government  of  Bombay.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
with  71  Engravings,  12s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  India  :  with  a 

Compendium  of  Diseases  generally.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
lO^-  Also. 

The  Constitutional  Requirements  for  Tropical 

Climates,  etc.   Crovra  8vo,  4s. 

The  Prevention  of  Disease  in  Tropical  and 

Sub-Tropical  Campaigns.  (Parkes  Memorial  Prize  for  1886.)  By 
Andbew  Duncan,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lend.,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon,  Bengal 
Army.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Diseases  of  India.  By 

Norman  Chetees,  C.I.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Deputy  Surgeon-General 
H.M.  Indian  Army.   8vo,  243. 

Hooper's  Physicians'  Vade-Mecum  :  a  Manual 

of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Tenth  Edition.  By  W.  A. 
Guy,  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.S.,  and  J.  HAltLEY,  M.D.,  F.H.C.P.  With  118 
Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

The    Principles    and    Practice   of  Medicine. 

(Text-book.)  By  the  late  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D.,  and  P.  H. 
Pye-Smith,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  40s. ; 
Half  Leather,  46s. 

Manual  of   the    Practice  of  Medicine.  By 

Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Medicine  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  Or.  8vo,  with 
Engravings,  15s.   
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A    Dictionary    of   Practical    Medicine.  By 

various  writers.  Edited  by  Jas.  Kingston  Fowxeb,  M.A.,  M.D. 
F.K.C.P.,  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption.   8vo,  cloth,  21s. ;  half  calf,  25s. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine.    (Student's  Guide 

Series.)  By  M.  Chabtebis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Seventh  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood,  10s. 

A  Text-Book  of  Bacteriology  for  Students  and 

Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  G.  M.  Sternberg,  M.D.,  Surgeon- 
General,  U.S.  Army.  With  9  Plates  and  200  Figures  in  the  Text. 
8vo,  24s. 

How  to   Examine    the    Chest :    a  Practical 

Guide  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Samuel  West,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
With  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

An  Atlas  of  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the 

Lungs.  By  the  late  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  H.M.  the  Queen.  With  45  Plates  (mostly  Coloured)  and 
Engravings.   4to,  half-bound  in  Calf,  70s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Treatise  on   Diseases   of  the  Lungs  and 

Pleura.  Edited  by  Sidney  Coupland,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Roy.  8vo,  with  Engravings ;  also  Portrait  and 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  368. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

By  Vincent  D.  Hahris,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  City 
of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park.  Fcap. 
8vo,  with  55  Illustrations  (some  Coloured),  7s.  6d. 

The   Schott   Methods   of  the   Treatment  ot 

Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  with  an  account  of  the  Nauheim  Baths, 
and  of  the  Therapeutic  Exercises.  By  W.  Bezly  Thoene,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.    Second  Edition.    8vo,  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports.    By  the  Medical  and 

Surgical  Staff.   Vol.  XXXVI.   Third  Series.   8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Staff.   Vol.  XXIII.    New  Series.   8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Westminster  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Staff.   Vol.  IX.   8vo,  6s. 
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Medical  Diagnosis.    (Student's  Guide  Series  ) 

Fenwick,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  London 
Hospital.   Seventh  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  with  117  Engravings,  Ts 

By  the  same  Author. 

Outlines  of  Medical  Treatment.    Fourth  Edition 

Crown  8vo,  with  35  Engravings,  lOs. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  some  Obscure  Diseases 

Engravings'lTed.  ^^"^^'"'^^  Hospital.    8vo,  with 

Also. 

The  Saliva  as  a  Test  for  Functional  Diseases 

of  the  Liver.    Crown  8vo,  26. 

The  Microscope  in  Medicine.    By  Lionel  S. 

Beale,  M.B.,  F.B.S.,  Consulting  Physician  to  King's  College  Hos- 
pital.   Fourth  Edition.   8vo,  with  86  plates,  21s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Liver.   With  24  Plates  (85  Figures).    8vo,  5s. 

Also. 

On  Slight  Ailments  :  and  on  Treating  Disease. 

Fourth  Edition.    8vo,  5s. 

Myxoedema  and  the  Thyroid  Gland.    By  John 

D.  GiMLETTE,  M.R.C.S.,  L.K.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates  ;  their 

Application  as  Food  and  Relation  to  Diabetes.  By  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Royal  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Medical   Lectures   and   Essays,     By  Sir  G. 

Johnson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician  to  King's 
College  Hospital.   8vo,  with  46  Engravings,  25s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

An  Essay  on  Asphyxia  (Apnoea).    8vo,  3s. 

Also 

History    of   the    Cholera   Controversy,  with 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Disease.   Svo,  3s. 

Also 

The   Pathology  of  the  Contracted  Granular 

Kidney  and  the  Associated  Cardlo-ArieHal  Changes.  With  29  Illustra- 
tions.  Svo,  48. 
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Uric  Acid  as  a  Factor  in  the  Causation  of 

Disease.  By  Alexander  Haig,  M.D.,  P.E.C.P.  Phyaician  to  tte 
Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the  Hoyal  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Women.   Third  Edition.    8vo,  with  54  Illustrations,  13s.  6d. 

Bronchial  Asthma  :  its  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment. By  J.  B.  Behkart,  M.D.,  late  Physician  to  th«  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Seeond  Edition,  with  7 
Plates  (35  Figures).   8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Treatment  of  Some  of  the  Forms  of  Valvular 

Disease  of  the  Heart.  By  A.  E.  Sansom,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  26  Engrav- 
ings, 4s.  6d. 

Medical  Ophthalmoscopy:  a  Manual  and  Atlas. 

By  W.  R.  GowERS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic.  Third  Edition.  Edited 
with  the  assistance  of  Marcus  Gunn,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.   8vo,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Vol.  I. — Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal 

Cord.    Second  Edition.    Roy.  Svo,  with  179  Engravings,  15s. 

Vol.  II. — Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Cranial 

Nerves :  General  and  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Ner%'ous  System. 
Second  Edition.    Roy.  Svo,  with  182  Engravings,  20s. 

Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.   8vo  73.  6d. 

Also. 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  Second 

Edition.  Svo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Also. 

Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System :  being  a 

Revised  Reprint  of  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1890.  Delivered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.   Svo,  4s. 

The  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of.    By  J.  A. 

Ormkbod,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic.   With  66  Illustrations.   Fcap.  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 
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Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Lectures 

delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital.  By  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.   8vo,  ISs. 

..  Handbook   of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System.  By  James  Ross,  M.D.,  r.R.C.P.,  late  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  Victoria  University,  and  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Manchester.    Roy.  8vo,  with  184  Engravings,  183. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Aphasia  :  being  a  Contribution  to  the  Subject 

of  the  Dissolution  of  Speech  from  Cerebral  Disease.  8vo,  with  En- 
gravings, 4s.  6d. 

Stammering  :    its    Causes,    Treatment,  and 

Cure,   By  A.  G.  Bernakd,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Secondary  Degenerations  of  the  Spinal  Cord 

(Gulstonian  Lectures,  1889).  By  Howard  H.  Tooth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic.   With  Plates  and  Engravings.    8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous   System.  CHnical 

Lectures.  By  Thomas  Buzzard,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  With  Engravings. 
8vo  1.58. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Some   Forms  of  Paralysis   from  Peripheral 

Neuritis  ;  of  Gouty,  Alcoholic,  Diphtheritic,  and  other  origin.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

Also. 

On  the    Simulation  of  Hysteria   by  Organic 

Disease  of  the  Nervous  System.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d, 

Gout  in  its  Clinical  Aspects.    By  J.  Mortimer 

Granville,  M.D.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Diseases   of  the   Liver :    vi^ith   and  without 

Jaundice.  By  George  Harley,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  with  2 
Plates  and  36  Engravings,  21s. 

Rheumatic  Diseases  (Differentiation  in).  By 

Hugh  Lane,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  Bath, 
and  Hon.  Medical  Officer  to  the  Royal  United  Hospital,  Bath.  Second 
Edition,  much  Enlarged,  with  8  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 
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Diseases  of  the  Abdomen,  comprising  those 

of  the  Stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  (Esophagus, 
Caecum,  Intestines,  and  Peritoneum.  By  S.  O.  Habkrshon,  M.D. 
F.R.C.P.   Fourth  Edition.   8vo,  with  5  Plates,  2l3. 

On  Gallstones,   or  Cholelithiasis.     By  E.  M 

Brockbank,  M.D.  Viet.,  M.R  CP.  Lond.,  late  Resident  Medical 
Officer  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Bumingham 
General  Hospital.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 

On  the  Relief  of  Excessive  and  Dangerous 

Tympanites  by  puncturing  the  Abdomen.  By  John  W.  Ogle,  M  D., 
Consulting  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.    8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Headaches  :  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treat- 
ment. By  W.  H.  Day,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Health  Resorts  at   Home   and  Abroad.  By 

M.  Chartkris,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica 
in  Glasgow  University.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  with  Map, 
.53.  6d, 

The    Mineral    Waters  of   France,    and  its 

Wintering  Stations  (Medical  Guide  to).  With  a  Special  Map.  By  A 
ViNTRAS,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  French  Embassy,  and  to  the  French 
Hospital,  London.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  8s. 

Health  Resorts  of  the  Canary  Islands  in  their 

Climatological  and  Medical  Aspects.  By  J.  Cleasby  Tayxor,  M.D., 
M.R  C.S.   Svo,  38.  6d. 

Surgery  :  its  Theory  and  Practice.   By  William 

J.  Walsham,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition  Crown 
Svo,  with  380  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

Surgical    Emergencies  :    together    with  the 

Emergencies  attendant  on  Parturition  and  the  Treatment  of  Poison- 
ing. By  Paul  Swain,  F.R.C.S..  Surgeon  to  the  South  Devon 
and  Bast  Cornwall  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  with  149 
Engravings,  (Js. 

Illustrated  Ambulance  Lectures  :  (to  which  is 

added  a  Nursing  Lecture)  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  for  Male  and  Female  Classes.  Bv 
John  M.  H.  Martin,  M.D.,  P.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Surgeon  to  the  Blackburn 
Infirmary.   Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  with  60  Engravings,  28. 
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Operations  on  the  Brain  (a  Guide  to).  Bv 

Alkc  Fraskr,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons 
m  I.-eland  Illustrated  by  43  life-size  PMes  in  Autotype,  and  2 
Woodcuts  in  the  text.   Polio,  63s. 

^^'iT^l^^l  Surgery.    By  J.  Greig  Smith,  M.A., 

KR.S.B.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Boyal  Infirmary,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  University  College,  Bristol.  Fifth  Edition.  2  vols  8vo 
with  224  Engravings,  ,36s. 

The   Physiology   of   Death   from  Traumatic 

M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.CS.E.,  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital. 
8vo,  38.  6d.  *^ 

The  Surgery  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.  Bv 

Alfred  Ernest  Maylard,  M.B.  Lond.  and  B.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Victoria  Infirmary,  Glasgow.  With  27  Swantype  Plates  and  89 
Figures  in  the  Text,  8vo,  25s. 

Surgery.    By  C.  W.  Mansell  Moullin,  M.A., 

M.D.  Oxon.,  F.K.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  to  the 
London  Hospital.   Large  8vo,  with  497  Engravings,  34s. 

A  Course  of  Operative  Surgery.     By  Chris- 

TOPHKR  Heath,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital.  Second 
Edition.  With  20  Coloured  Plates  (180  figures)  from  Nature,  by 
M.  L^TBlLLi,  and  several  Woodcuts.   Large  8vo,  308. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

Second  Edition.   Foap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Also. 

Manual  of  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging.  For 

the  use  of  House-Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior  Practitioners.  Tenth 
Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  with  158  Engravings,  6s. 

Also. 

Injuries   and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.  Fourth 

Edition.  Edited  by  Henry  Percy  Dean,  M.S.,  F.E.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.   8vo,  with  187  Wood  Engravings,  Hs. 

Also. 

Lectures  on  Certain   Diseases  of  the  Jaws. 

Delivered  at  the  E.C.S.,  England,  1887.  8vo,  with  64  Engravings, 
2s.  6d.  Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgical  Subjects.  De- 
livered in  University  College  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  with  27  Engravings,  63. 
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The  Practice  of   Surgery  :    a  Manual.  By 

Thomas  Bryant,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  with  750  Engravings  (many  being 
Coloured),  and  including  6  chromo  plates,  32s. 

The  Surgeon's  Vade-Mecum  :  a  Manual  of 

Modern  Surgery.  By  R.  Druitt,  P.B.C.S.  Twelfth  Edition.  By 
Staniky  Boyd,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Pathologist 
to  Charing  Cross  Hospital.    Crown  8vo,  with  373  Engravings,  16s. 

The  Operations  of  Surgery  :  intended  for  use 

on  the  Dead  and  Living  Subject  alike.  By  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  with 
401  Illustrations. 

Diseases  of  Bones  and  Joints.    By  Charles 

Macnamara,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  the 
Westminster  Hospital.   8vo,  with  Plates  and  Engravings,  128. 

On  Anchylosis.    By  Bernard  E.  Brodhurst, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.   8vo,  with  Engravings,  58. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Curvatures  and  Disease  of  the  Spine.  Fourth 

Edition.  8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Also, 

Talipes   Equino- Varus    or  Club -Foot.  8vo, 

with  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Surgical    Pathology  and    Morbid  Anatomy. 

By  Anthony  A.  Bowlby,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  183 
Engravings,  lOs.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Nerves,  and  their 

Surgical  Treatmsnt.  8vo,  with  20  Plates,  14s. 

The  Human  Foot :  its  Form  and  Structure, 

Functions  and  Clothing.  By  Thomas  S.  Ellis,  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  the  Gloucester  Infirmary.  With  7  Plates  and  Engravings  (50 
Figures).   8vo,  78.  6d. 
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Clubfoot:  its  Causes,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Wm.  Adajvis,  P.K.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
Northern  and  other  Hospitals.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  106 
Engravings  and  6  Lithographic  Plates,  15s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Lateral  and  other  Forms  of  Curvature  of  the 

Spine  :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with 
5  Lithographic  Plates  and  72  Wood  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Also. 

Contraction    of    the    Fingers  (Dupuytren's 

and  Congenital  Contractions) :  their  Treatment  by  Subcutaneous 
Divisions  of  the  Fascia,  and  Immediate  Extension.  Also  on  Hammer 
Toe ;  its  Curability  by  Subcutaneous  Division.  And  on  The  Oblitera- 
tion of  Depressed  Cicatrices  by  a  Subcutaneous  Operation.  8vo,  with 
8  Plates  and  31  Engra\nngs,  6s.  6d. 

Short  Manual  of  Orthopaedy.     By  Heather 

Bigg,  F. B.C. S.Ed.,  Part  I.  Deformities  and  Deficiencies  of  the 
Head  and  Neck.   8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Face   and   Foot  Deformities.     By  Frederick 

Churchili,,  cm.   8vo,  with  Plates  and  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports. 

By  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff.   Vol.  XIII.,  Part  4.  8vo,  bs. 

Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  King- 
dom.  Transactions.   Vol.  XIV.   8vo,  12s.  6d. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    (Student's  Guide 

Series.)  By  Edward  Nettleship,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  164 
Engravings  and  a  Coloured  Plate  illustrating  Colour-Blindness. 
7s.  6d. 

Diseases    and    Refraction   of  the  Eye.  By 

N.  C.  Macnamara,  F.K.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
GrUSTAVus  Hartridge,  F.H.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  CrowTi  8vo,  with  Plate,  156 
Engravings,  also  Test-types,  10s.  6d. 

On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye:  a  Course 

of  Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Students  and  Medical 
Practitioners.  By  J.  R.  Wolfe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.B.  With  10  Coloured 
Plates  and  157  Wood  Engravings.   8vo,  21s. 
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Normal   and  Pathological  Histology  of  the 

Human  Bye  and  Eyelids.  By  C.  Fred.  Pollock,  M.D.,  J-K-C-S., 
•vnd  F  R  S  B.,  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the  Bye  to  Anderson  s  College 
Dtpensary,  Glasgow.    Crown  8vo,  with  100  Plates  (230  ^^g^),  158. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  :  a  Handbook  of  Ophthal- 
mic Practice  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  G.  B.  de  Schweinitz, 
M  D  ,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Bye  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclmic. 
With  216  Illustrations,  and  2  Chromo-Lithographic  Plates.   8vo,  18s. 

Atlas  of  Ophthalmoscopy.    Composed  of  12 

Chromo-lithographic  Plates  (59  Figures  drawn  from  nature)  and 
Explanatory  Text.  By  Eichabd  Liebreich,  M.H.C.S.  Translated  by 
H.  RosBOBOTOH  SwANZT,  M.B.   Third  Edition,  4to,  40s. 

Refraction  of  the  Eye :  a  Manual  for  Students. 

By  GuSTAYUS  HARTRiDGE,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  West- 
minster Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with 
100  Illustrations,  also  Test-types,  etc.,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Ophthalmoscope  :  a  Manual  for  Students. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  with  67  Illustrations  and  4  Plates,  4s.  6d . 

Glaucoma  :  its  Pathology  and  Treatment.  By 

Priestley  Smith,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital, 
Birmingham.  8vo,  with  64  Engravings  and  12  Zinco-photographs. 
78.  6d. 

Hints  on  Ophthalmic   Out-Patient  Practice. 

By  Charles  Higgens,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

Methods    of    Operating    for    Cataract  and 

Secondary  Impairments  of  Vision,  with  the  results  of  500  cases. 
By  G.  H.  Fink,  Surgeon-Captain  in  H.M.  Indian  Medical  Service. 
Crown  8vo,  with  15  Engravings,  5s. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye :  a  Practical  Handbook 

for  General  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  Cecil  Edwabd  Shaw, 
M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Ulster  Hospital  for  Children 
and  Women,  Belfast.  With  a  Test-Card  for  Colour-Blindness.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Eyestrain  (commonly  called  Asthenopia).  By 

Ernest  Clarke,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.,  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Surgeon  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the 
Miller  Hospital.   8vo,  with  22  Illustrations,  58. 
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Diseases  and   Injuries  of  the  Ear.     By  Sir 

WlXLiAM  B.  DALBV,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B..  Consulting  Aural  Surgeon  to 
By  the  same  Author. 

Short  Contributions  to  Aural  Surgery  between 

1875  and  1896.    Third  Edition.   8vo,  with  EngraS'  -S 

Diseases  of  the  Ear,  including  the  Anatomy 

and  Physiology  of  the  Organ,  together  with  the  Treatment  of  the 
Affections  of  the  Nose  and  Pharynx,  which  conduce  to  Aural  Disease 
(a  Treatise).  By  T.  Mark  Hoveix,  F.E.C.S.E.,  M.R.C.S  •  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases'  of  the 
Ihroat  in  the  College,  etc.   8vro,  with  122  Engravings,  IBs. 

A  System  of  Dental  Surgery.    By  Sir  Tohn 

Tomes,  F.R.S.,  and  C.  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  with  292  Engravings,  15s. 

Dental  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative : 

A  Manual.  By  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  P.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  with  235  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

Dental   Materia   Medica,  Pharmacology  and 

Therapeutics.  By  Charles  W.  Glassington,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 
Edin.;  Senior  Dental  Surgeon,  Westminster  Hospifcil ;  Dental  Sur- 
geon, National  Dental  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Dental  Materia 
Metlica  and  Therapeutics  to  the  College.    Crown  8\'o,  6s. 

A    Manual    of    Nitrous    Oxide  Anaesthesia. 

By  J.  Frederick  W.  Silk,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Ansesthetlst  to  Guy's  Hospital,  AnEesthetist  to  the  Dental  School  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  Svo,  with  26  En- 
gravings, 5s. 

Notes   on   Dental   Practice.      By  Henry  C. 

Quinsy,  L.D.S. I.,  late  President  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 
Second  Edition.   8vo,  with  92  Illustrations,  8s. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

By  Joseph  Richardson,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Sixth  Edition,  rerfsed  and 
edited  by  George  W.  Warren,  D.D.S.  Royal  Svo.  With  600 Engrav- 
ings, 21s. 

Leprosy  in  British  Guiana.   By  John  D.  Hillis, 

F.R.C.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  late  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Leper 
Asylum,  British  Guiana.  Imp.  Svo,  with  22  Lithographic  Coloured 
Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  £1  lis.  6d. 
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A  Handbook  on  Leprosy.    By  S.  P.  Impey,  M.D., 

M.C..  late  Chief  and  Medical  Superintendent,  Kobben  Island  Leper 
and  Lunatic  Asylums,  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa.  With  38  Plates 
and  Map,  8vo,  12s. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin    (Introduction  to  the 

study  of).  By  P.  H.  Pyk-Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  Guy's  Hospital.    Crown  Svo,  with  26  Engravings,  7b.  6d. 

Papers  on  Dermatology.    By  E.  D.  Mapother, 

M.D.,  Ex-Pres.  E.C.S.I.    Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  :  a  Practical  Treatise  for 

the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  J.  N.  Hyde,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago.  Second  Edition.  Svo,  with  2  Coloured  Plates  and  96  En- 
gravings, 20s. 

Sarcoma   and   Carcinoma  :  their  Pathology, 

Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.   By  Henry  T.  Butlin,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Svo,  with  4  Plates,  8s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Larynx  (Sarcoma 

and  Carcinoma).    Svo,  with  5  Engravings,  5s. 

Also. 

Operative  Surgery  of  Malignant  Disease.  8vo,14s. 
Cancers  and  the  Cancer  Process  :  a  Treatise, 

Practical  and  Theoretic.   By  Herbert  L.  Snow,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton.   Svo,  with  15  Plates.  15s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

The   Re-appearance  (Recurrence)   of  Cancer 

after  apparent  Extirpation.    Svo,  5s.  6d. 

Also. 

The  Palliative  Treatment  of  Incurable  Cancer. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Diagnosis   and   Treatment   of  Syphilis.  By 

Tom  Robinson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Skin.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Eczema:  its  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment.  Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 

Also. 

Illustrations   of  Diseases   of  the    Skin  and 

Syphilis,  with  Remarks.   Fasc.  I.  with  3  Plates.  Imp.  4to,  5s. 
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Cancerous  Affections  of  the  Skin  (Epithelioma 

and  Eodent  Ulcer).  By  Geohgk  Thdt,  M.D.  Post  8vo,  with  8  Engrav- 
ings,  5s.  „  J, 

By  the  same  Author. 

Pathology    and    Treatment    of  Ringworm. 

8vo,  with  21  Engravings,  5s. 

On  Cancer  :  its  Allies,  and  other  Tumours : 

their  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment.  By  P.  A.  Pubckli.,  M.D., 
M.C.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton.  8vo,  with  21 
Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

Urinary  and  Renal  Derangements  and  Calcu- 
lous Disorders.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital.   8vo,  5s. 

Chemistry  of  Urine  :  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 

Analytical  Examination  of  Diabetic,  Albuminous,  and  Gouty  Urine. 
By  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst  for  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  &c.    Svo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Clinical  Chemistry  of  Urine  (Outlines  of  the). 

By  C.  A.  MacMunn,  M.A.,  M.D.  Svo,  with  64  Engravings  and  Plate 
of  Spectra,  9s. 

Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation. 

By  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson,  M.Ch.Oxon.,  F.H.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
Guy's  Hospital.    Svo,  with  8S  Engravings,  22s. 

Atlas  of  Electric  Cystoscopy.     By  Dr.  Emil 

BuRCKHARDT,  late  of  the  Surgical  Clinique  of  the  University  of 
Bale,  and  B.  Hurry  Fenwick,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital  and  St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone.  Hoyal  Svo,  with  34 
Coloured  Plates,  embracing  83  Figures.  21s. 

Electric    Illumination    of   the    Bladder  and 

Urethra,  as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis  of  Obscure  Vesico-Urethral  Diseases. 
By  E.  HlTRHY  Fenwick,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  London  Hospital  and 
St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone.  Second  Edition.  Svo,  with  54  En- 
gravings, 6s  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Cardinal  Symptoms  of  Urinary  Disease  : 

their  Diagnostic  Significance  and  Treatment.  Svo,  with  36  Illustra- 
tions, 8s.  6d. 
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By  SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON,  F.R.C.S. 

Diseases    of  the    Urinary   Organs.  Clinical 

Lectures.   Eighth  Edition.   8vo,  with  121  Engravings  10s.  6d. 

Diseases  of  the  Prostate:    their  Pathology 

and  Treatment.   Sixth  Edition.   8vo,  with  39  Engravings,  6b 

Some  Important  Points  connected  with  the 

Surgery  of  the  Urinary  Organs.    Lectures  delivered  in  the  E.C.S. 
8vo,  with  41  Engravings.    Student's  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity ;    or,  an 

Inquiry  into  the  Best  Modes  of  Removing  Stone  from  the  Bladder. 
Third  Edition.   8vo,  with  87  Engravings,  10s. 
The  Preventive  Treatment  of   Calculous  Dis- 
ease, and  the  use  of  Solvent  Remedies.  Third  Edition.  Or.  8vo,  2$.  6d. 

Tumours  of  the  Bladder  :  their  Nature,  Sym- 
ptoms, and  Surgical  Treatment.   8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  and  Urinary  Fistulae  : 

their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with  74  En- 
gravings, 6s. 

The  Suprapubic   Operation   of  Opening  the 

Bladder  for  Stone  and  for  Tumours.    8vo,  with  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Catalogue;  being  Notes 

of  1,000  Cases  of  Calculi  of  the  Bladder  removed  by  the  Author,  and 
now  in  the  Museum  of  E.C.S.   8vo,  2s.6d. 

The  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 

Organs,  including  Syphilis.  By  B.  L.  Kkyes,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  Syphiology,  and  Dermatology  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  (a  revision  of  Van  Bubbn  and 
Keyes'  Texirbook).   Hoy.  8vo,  with  114  Engravings,  21s. 

Lectures   on   the  Surgical  Disorders  of  the 

Urinary  Organs.  By  Reginald  Hakbison,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St. 
Peter's  Hospital.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo,  with  156  Engravings,  16s. 

Syphilis.    By  Alfred  Cooper,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior 

Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula.  Second  Edition.  Editetl 
by  Edward  Cottekell,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  (out-patients)  to  the 
London  Lock  Hospital.  8vo,  with  21  Full-page  Plates  (12  coloured), 
18s. 
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Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.    By  Alfred 

COOPEK,  F.E.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for 
Fistula;  and  P.  SwiwoHD  Bdwarm,  P.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  lUuBtrations. 
8vo,  128. 

Diseases    of  the    Rectum    and    Anus.  By 

Harrison  Cripps,  F.K.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  etc.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with  13  Lithographic  Plates  and 
numerous  Wood  Engravings,  12b.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum.  Especially  considered 

with  regard  to  its  Surgical  Treatment.  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay. 
Third  Edition.   8vo,  with  13  Plates  and  several  Wood  Engravings,  6s. 

Also 

The    Passage   of   Air  and  Faeces  from  the 

Urethra.   8vo,  3s.  tid. 

A  Medical  Vocabulary  :  an  Explanation  of  all 

Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  Departments  of  Medical  Science 
and  Practice,  their  Derivation,  Meaning,  Application,  and  Pronuncia- 
tion. By  R.  G.  Mayne,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Sixth  Edition,  by  W.  W. 
Wagstaffe,  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.   Crown  8vo,  10s.  tid. 

A  Short  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  Being 

an  Abridgment  of  Mayne's  Vocabulary.   64mo,  2s.  6d. 

Dunglison's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science. 

Containing  a  full  Explanation  of  its  various  Subjects  and  Terms, 
with  their  Pronunciation,  Accentuation,  and  Derivation.  Twenty- 
first  Edition.  By  Richard  J.  DiTNGLisorr,  A.M.,  M.D.  Royal  8vo,  30s. 

Terminologia  Medica  Polyglotta  :  a  Concise 

International  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  (French,  Latin,  Enghsh, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian).  By  Theodore  Maxweix, 
M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.    Royal  8vo,  Itis. 

A    German- English    Dictionary    of  Medical 

Terms.  By  Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital ;  arid  Hugo  Lang,  B.A.   Crown  8vo,  half-Persian  calf,  12s. 
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Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.    With  Ex- 

oerimentl  By  Charles  L.  Bloxam.  Eighth  Bdition,  by  Johii 
^ST^THOMS^ON,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College  London, 
and  Arthur  G.  Bloxaji,  Head  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  the 
Goldsmiths'  Institute,  New  Cross.  8vo,  with  281  Engravings,  188.  6d. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Laboratory  Teaching;  or,  Progressive  Exer- 
cises in  Practical  Chemistry.  Sixth  Bdition,  by  ARTHUR  G.  Bloxam. 
Crown  Bvo,  with  80  Engravings,  6s.  6d. 

Watts'  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 

Practical.  Edited  by  William  A.  Tixdbn,  D.Sc,  P.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington.  Second 
Edition. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.    Crown  8vo,  8s,  6d. 
Organic  Chemistry.    Crown  8vo,  10s. 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

By  Frank  Clowbs,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  College,  Nottingham.  Sixth  Bdition.  Post  8vo,  with  84 
Engravings  and  Frontispiece,  8b.  6d. 

Quantitative   Analysis.     By    Frank  Clowes. 

D.Sc.  Lond.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  College, 
Nottingham,  and  J.  Bernard  Coleman,  Assoc.  E.  C.  Sci.  Dublin; 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  South-West  London  Polytechnic.  Third 
Edition.    Post  8vo,  with  106  Engravings,  9s. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

Elementary  Practical  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Analysis.   With  54  Engravings,  Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Also 

Elementary  Quantitative   Analysis.     "With  62 

Engravings,  Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Also 

Elementary  Qualitative   Analysis.     With  40 

Engravings,  Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  By  R.  Fresenius.  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  B.  Groves,  F.R.S.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo,  with 
Coloured  Plate  of  Spectra  and  46  Engravings,  15s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Quantitative  Analysis.    Seventh  Edition. 

Vol.   I.,   Translated  by  A.  Vacher.    8vo,  with 

106  Engravings,  15s. 

Vol.  II.,  Parts  1  to  3,  Translated  by  C.  E.  Groves, 

F.R.S.   Bvo,  with  Engravings,  2b.  6d.  each. 
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Inorganic  Chemistry.    By  Edward  Frankland, 

Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Francis  I{.  Japp,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.I.C.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen! 
8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Stone  and  Wood,  24s. 

Inorganic    Chemistry    (A    System    of).  By 

William  RAiiSAY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  College,  London.   8vo,  with  Engravings,  15s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Elementary  Systematic  Chemistry  for  the  Use 

of  Schools  and  Colleges.  With  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  48.  6d. ; 
Interleaved,  5s.  6d. 

Valentin's     Qualitative    Chemical  Analysis. 

Eighth  Edition.  By  Dr.  W.  E.  Hodgkinson,  P.E.S.E.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  Artillery 
College,  Woolwich  8vo,  with  Engravings  and  Map  of  Spectra. 
8s.  6d. 

Analytical  Chemistry.    Notes  for  Students  in 

Medicine.  By  Albert  J.  Bernays,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  P.I.C.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Commercial  Organic  Analysis  :  a  Treatise  on 

the  Properties,  Modes  of  Assaying,  Proximate  Analytical  Examination, 
etc.,  of  the  various  Organic  Chemicals  and  Products  employed  in  the 
Arts,  Manufactures,  Medicine,  etc.  By  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.I.C, 
F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  etc. 

Vols.  I.  &  II.  &  Vol.  III.— Part  I.— Third  Edition. 

[Preparing. 

Vol.  III.- -Part  II.    Amines  and  Ammonium 

Bases,  Hydrazines,  Bases  from  Tar,  Vegetable  Alkaloids.  Second 
Edition.   Svo,  18s. 

Vol.   III.— Part   III.     Vegetable  Alkaloids 

(concluded),  Non-Basic  Vegetable  Bitter  Principles,  Animal 
Bases,  Animal  Acids,  Cyanogen  and  its  Derivatives.   Svo,  16s. 

Volumetric  Analysis  (A  Systematic  Hand- 
book of) ;  or  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by 
Measure,  applied  to  Liquids,  Solids,  and  Gases.  By  Francis  Sutton, 
P.C.S.,  F.I.C,  PubMc  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Seventh 
Edition.   Svo,  with  112  Engravings,  18s.  6d. 
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Chemical  Technology  :  or,  Chemistry  in  its 

Applications  to  Arts  and  Manufactures.    Edited  by  Ckakles  B. 
Groves,  P.E.S.,  and  William  Thobp,  B.Sc. 

Vol.  I.— Fuel  and  its  Applications.    By  E.  J. 

Mills,  D.Sc,  F.K.S.,  and  P.  J.  Howan,  C.B.   Eoyal  8vo,  with 
606  Engravings,  30s. 

Vol.  II.— Lighting,  Fats-  and  Oils,  by  W.  Y. 

Dent.  Stearine  Industry,  by  J.  McArthur.  Candle  Manu- 
facture, by  L.  Field  and  F.  A.  Field.  The  Petroleum 
Industry  and  Lamps,  by  Boverton  Eedwood.  Miners'  Safety 
Lamps,  by  B.  Redwood  and  D.  A.  Louis.  Royal  8vo,  with  358 
Engravings  and  Map,  208. 

Cooley's    Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Receipts, 

and  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Professions, 
and  Trades :  including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Hygiene,  and  Domestic 
Economy.  Seventh  Edition,  by  W.  North,  M.A.  Camb.,  F.C.S. 
2  Vols.,  Roy.  8vo,  with  371  Engravings,  42s. 

Chemical  Technology  :  a  Manual.    By  Rudolf 

VON  Wagner.  Translated  and  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
from  the  Thirteenth  Enlarged  German  Edition  as  remodelled  by  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Fischer.  Svo,  with  596  Engravings,  32s. 

Technological   Handbooks.     Edited  by  John 

Gardner,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  and  James  Cameron,  F.I.C. 

Brewing,    Distilling,    and    Wine  Manu- 
facture.  Crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  6s.  Od. 

Bleaching,   Dyeing,  and   Calico  Printing. 

With  Formula;.    Crown  Svo,  with  Engravings,  5s. 

Oils,  Resins,  and  Varnishes.     Crown  Svo, 

with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Soaps  and  Candles.    Crown  Svo,  with  54  En- 
gravings, 7s. 

Methods  and  Formulae  used  in  the  Preparation 

of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Tissues  for  Microscopical  Examination,  in- 
cluding the  Staining  of  Bacteria.  By  Pbter  Wyatt  Squirk,  F.L.S. 
Crown  Svo,  3b.  6d. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 

Edited  by  E.  Ray  Lankkster,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  with  the  co- 
operation of  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  and  W.  F.  R.  Weldon, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Bach  Number,  10s. 
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The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.    By  the 

late  William  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  Seventh 
Edition,  by  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Dalllngeb,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  21 
Plates  and  800  Wood  Engravings.   8vo,  26s.    Half  Calf,  308. 

The  Microtomist's  Vade-Mecum  .-  a  Handbook 

of  the  Methods  of  Microscopic  Anatomy.  By  Arthur  Bolles  Lee 
Fourth  Edition,  8vo,  15s. 

Photo- Micrography  (Guide  to  the  Science  of) 

By  Edward  C.  Bousfield,  L.E.C.P.  Lond.  8vo,  with  34  Engravings 
and  Frontispiece,  6s. 

An  Introduction  to  Physical  Measurements, 

with  Appendices  on  Absolute  Electrical  Measurements,  etc.  By  Dr. 
F.  KOHLRAUSCH,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Third 
Edition,  translated  from  the  seventh  German  edition,  by  Thomas 
HuTCHii^soN  Waller,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  and  Henry  Richardson  Procter, 
F.I.C,  F.C.S.    8vo,  with  91  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

Tuson's  Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia,  including 

the  Outlines  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Fifth  Edition 
Edited  by  James  Bayne,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. By  William  Williams,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Principal,  and 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  New  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh.  Seventh  Edition,  8vo,  with  several  Coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  30s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The   Principles   and  Practice  of  Veterinary 

Surgery.    Eighth  Edition.    8vo,  with  9  Plates  and  147  Woodcuts,  30s. 

The   Veterinarian's    Pocket    Remembrancer : 

being  Concise  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Urgent  or  Rare  Cases, 
embracing  Semeiology,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Surgery,  Therapeutics, 
Toxicology,  Detection  of  Poisons  by  their  Appropriate  Tests,  Hygiene, 
etc.  By  George  Armatage,  M.R.C.V.S.  Second  Edition,  Post 
8vo,  3s. 

Chauveau's     Comparative    Anatomy    of  the 

Domesticated  Animals.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  the  Co-operation 
of  S.  Arloing,  Director  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  and  Edited 
by  George  Fleming,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon  of  the  British  Army.  Second  English  Edition.  8vo, 
with  585  Engravings,  31s,  6d. 
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